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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation of the words that form the titles of the articles is indicated in two 
ways: 1st, By re-writing the word in ^ different form and according to n simple system of 
transliteration. 2d, By marking the syllable on which the chief accent falls. Entries which 
simply have their accentuation marked are English or foreign words that present little 
diflSculty, and in regard to which readers can hardly go far wrong. A groat many of the 
entries, however, cannot be treated in this way, but must have their pronunciation repre- 
sented by a uniform series of symbols, so that it shall be unmistakable. In doing this the 
same letter or combination of letters is made use of to represent the same sounds no matter 
by what letter or letters the sound may be represented in the word whoso pronunciation 
is shown. The key to the pronunciation by this moans is greatly simplitied, the reader 
having only to remember one character for each sound. Sounds and letters, it may ho 
remarked, are often very different things. In the English language there are over forty 
sounds, while in the English alphabet there are only twenty-six letters to represent them. 
Our alphabet is, therefore, very fur from being adequate to the duties retjuired of it, and 
still more inadequate to represent the various sounds of foreign languages. 

The most typical vowel sounds (including diphthongs) are as shown in the following list, 
which gives also the characters tliat are used in the Cyclopedia to show their pronunciation, 
most of those being distinguished by diacritical marks. 


a, as in fate, or in bare. 

U, as in alms, Fr. dmo, Ger. Bahn=ii of 
Indian names. 

a, the same 8oun<l short or medium, as in 
Fr. bal, Ger. Mann. 

a, as in fat. 

a, as in frdl. 

a, obscure, as in rural, similar to u in but, 
e in her; common in Indian names. 

e, as in me^i in maclnne. 

0 , as in met. 

e, as in her. 

1, as in pme, or as ei in Ger. mem. 

i, as in pm, also used for the short sound 
corresponding to e, as in French and 
Italian words. 


ra, a long sound as in Fr. =Gor. long 
6’, as in S6hne, Gothe (Goethe). 

(511, corresponding sound short or medium, 
as in Fr. prw=Ger. o short, 
d, as in note, moan. 

0, as in not, soft— that is, short or medium, 
d, as in move, two. 

u, as in twbo. 

u, as in tali: similar to 6 and also to a. 
u, as in b?dl. 

U, as in Rc. ahane^BV. d as in dA Ger. il 
long as in griin, Bidme. 
u, the corre.sponding short or medium 
sound, as in Fr. but, Ger. Mfillcr. 

01, as in oH. 

ou, as in poand; or as an in Ger. Halts. 


Of the emsonantSf b, d, f, h, j, k, 1, m, n, ng, p, sh, t, v, z, always have their common 
English sounds, when used to transliterate foreign words. The letter c is not used by itself 
in re-writing for pronunciation, s or k being respectively used instead. The only conson- 
antal symbols, therefore, that require explanation are the following:— 


ch is always as in ricA. 

d, nearly as th in fAl8=Sp. d in Madrid, &c. 

g is always hard, as in go, 

h represents the guttural in Scotch lo(7/, Ger. 

nacA, also other similar gutturals, 
n, Fr. nasal n as in bon. 

r represents both English r, and r in foreign words, 
which is generally much more strongly trilled. 


8, always as in .lo. 
th, as tk in thin, 
thf os th in <4i«. 

w always consonantal, as in tae. 
xsks, which are used instead, 
y always consonantal, as in yea (Fr.. 

ligne would be re-written iSny). 
zb, as 8 in pleasures; Fr, j. 
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I Black-quarter, akind of apoplectic disease 
which attacks cattle, indicated by lameness 
of the fore-foot, one of the limbs swelling, 
and after death being suffused with black 
blood, which also is found throughout the 
body. 

Blaok'rock, town of Ireland, on Dublin 
Bay, about 5 miles from the capital; sea- 
bathing and residential locality. Fop. S902. 

Black-rod, in England, the usher be- 
longing to the order of the Garter, so called 
from the black rod which he carries. His 
full title is Gentleman-usher of the Black 
Rod, and his deputy is styled the Yeoman- 
usher. They are the official messengers of 
the House of Lords; and either the gentle- 
man- or the yeoman-usher summons the 
Commons to the House of Lords when the 
royal assent is given to bills; and also 
executes orders for the commitment of 
parties guilty of breach of privilege and 
contempt. 

Black Sea (ancient Pontus Euxlnus), a 
sea situated between Europe and Asia, 
and mainly bounded by the Russian and 
Turkish dominions, being connected with 
the Mediterranean by the Bosporus, Sea 
of Marmora, and Dardanelles, and by the 
Strait of Kertsch with the Sea of Azov, 
which is, in fact, only a bay of the Black 
Sea; area of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azov about 175,000 square miles, with a 
depth in the centre of more than 160 
fa&oms and few shoals along its shores. 
The water is not so clear as that of the 
Mediterranean, and is less salt on account 
of the nmny large rivers which faU into it — 
the Danube, Dniester, Dumper, Don, &c. 
Though not tidal, there are strong currents. 
The tempests on it are very violent, as the 
land which confines its agitated waters gives 
to them a kind of whirung motion, and in 
the winter it is scarcely navigable. During 
January and February the shores from 
VOL. n. .1 


Odessa to the Crimea are ice-hound. It 
contains few islands, and those of small 
extent. The most important ports are those 
of Odessa, Kherson, Eupatoria, Sebastopol, 
Batum, Trebizoud, Samsun, Sinope, and 
Varna. The fisheries are of some value. 
After the capture of Constantinople the 
Turks excluded all but their own ships from 
the Black Sea until 1774, when, by the 
Treaty of Kainarji, they ceded to Russia the 
right also to trade in it. The same right 
w'os accorded to Austria in 1784, and by 
the Peace of Amiens to Britain and France 
in 1802. The preponderance thereafter 
gained by Russia was one of the causes of 
the Crimean war, in which she was com- 
pelled to cede her right to keep armed 
vessels in it, the sea being declared neutral 
by the Treaty of Paris, 1856. In 1871, 
however, when France could not attend, 
owing to the Franco-German war, the sea 
was deneutralized by a conference of the 
European powers at London in response to 
the Russian protest. 

Black-snake {Coluber conatrictor)^ a com- 
mon snake in the United States, reaching 
a length of 5 or 6 feet, and so agile and swift 
as to have been named the iZaccr, with no 
poison fangs, and therefore comparatively 
harmless. It feeds on small quadrupeds, 
birds, and the like, and is especially useful 
in killing rats. 

Black'stone, Sir William, an eminent 
jurist, bom in lA)ndon in 1723; educated at 
the Charter House and Pembroke College, 
Oxford. In 1743 he was elected fellow of 
All-Souls College, Oxford, and in 1746 was 
called to the bar; but, having attended the 
Westminster law-courts for seven years 
without success, he retired to Oxford. Here 
he gave lectures on law, which suggested to 
Mr. Viner the idea of founding a professor- 
ship at Oxford for the study of the common^ 
law; and Blackstoue was in 1758 chosen. 
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the ilrst professor. In I7dd he 

pul>Miihed A tMW echtion of the Great Char- 
telr axMi Charter of the Forest; and during 
the same year resumed ^ attendance at 
Weitii^ter Hall with abundant success. 
In 1761 he was elected M.P. for Hindon, 
made ldng’s counsel and solicitor-general to 
the queen. He was also appointed principal 
of New Inn Hall; which office, with the 
Yinerian professorship, he soon resigned. 
In 1765 he published the first volume of 
his famous Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, the other three volumes being 
produced at intervals during the next four 
years. Its merits as an exposition made it 
for a long period the principal text-book of 
English law. In 1770 he was offered the 
post of solicitor-general, and, declining it, 
was knighted and made one of the justices 
of Common Pleas, continuing in office until 
his death in 1780. 

Biaok-thom. See 

Black Tin, tin ore when dressed, stamped, 
and washed ready for smelting, forming a 
black powder. 

Black Vomit,th6 dark substance thrown up 
in yellow fever : hence a name of this disease. 

Black Wadd, an ore of manganese, used 
as a drying ingredient in paints. 

Black Watch. See ffigMomd Regiments, 

Blackwell, Elizabeth, the first woman 
who ever obtained the degree of M.I). She 
was bom in England in 1821, and settled 
v' in America with her parents in 1881, where 
from 1838 1847 she was engaged in 

teac^^i^* Alter numerous diffic^ties she 
was ^wnitted into the College of Geneva, 
N. Y., and graduated M.D. in 1849. She 
afterwards studied in Paris, and com- 
mmced practice in New York in 1851, 
where she has since chiefiy resided. In 
1854, vdth her sister Emily, she <^ened an 
hospital for women and imildren in New 
York. . 

Black- wood, or IndiahBosbwood, a legu- 
minous tree of Hindustan (Dalhergia 
folia), the timber of which is highly valued 
and much used in the manufacture of fine 
.fnrniture. The Australian Black-wood is 
thn Aeada mdanox^lon, 

; Blaok'wopd, William, an Edinbuigh 
publisher, bom at Edinburgh 1776, died 
*18^. He riwrted as a booksellei^ in 1804, 
and soon became also a publisher. The first 
ntdhber of Blackwood's hCagazine appeared 
1st of April, ,1817* and U has always been 
cuhduoted in ^e Tory intent. He secured 
> most of the leading writers 


belonging to the Tory party, ambng li 
Walter Scott, Lodchart, Hog^ . . 
fessor Wilson, De Quinoey, Dr. M^ODe^ 
Thomas Aird, Dr. Magixm, JTohn Galt, L 
others. The work of editor he perfomi 
himself. After his death the business, wbJk 
has developed into a large publishi^ co. 
cem, was carried on by his sons, ami tft 
magazine still keeps its place among tl^ 
leading periodicals. More recent oon&ibu 
tors to it were Bulwer-Lytton, Professo^ 
Aytoun, Landor, Charles Lever, Sir Archil 
bald Alison, Sir Theodore Martin, Mr8.\ 
Oliphant, W. W. Story, Frederick Locker, ’ 
Lord Neaves, George Henry Lewes, and 
George Eliot. 

Blackwood's Magazine. See Bbaekwood: 

Bladder, XTbinabt, a musculo-membran- 
ous bag or pouch present in all mammalia, 
destin^ to receive and retain for a time the 
urine which is secreted by the kidneys. It 
occupies the anterior and median portion of 
the pelvis, and in the male of the human 
subject is situated behind the pubis and 
above and in front of the rectum; in the 
female above and in front of the vagina and 
uterus. The urine secreted by the kidneys is 
conveyed into this reservoir by means of two 
tubes called the ureters, which open near 
the neck or lower part of the bladder in an 
oblique direction, by which means they 
prevent the refiux of the urine. When 
empty it forms a rounded, slightly conoid 
mass about the size of a small hen’s 
As it gradually fills with urine its 
become distended in all directions except; 
in front, and it then rises above the pel^ 
proper into the abdomen. It is held in its 
place by two lateral ligaments, one on eaqh^ 
side, and an anterior ligament. The qoin« 
tents are carried off by the urethra, whi^, 
as well as the neck of the bladder, is 
rounded by a structure called the prostate ' 
gland. 

Bladder-fem. Seo Oystopteris, 

Bladder-nut, a name of shrubs or smail 
trees of the genus Staphylea, order Sapinda? 
ceee, natives of Europe, Asia, and North 
America, the fruits of which ooi^t of an 
inflated bladdery capsule containing t^e 
seeds. 

Bladderwort, the commonnameof slender 
aquatic plants, genus Utrievla/Ha, order Len- 
tibulariaoeae, species of which are nativei of 
Britain, the United States, growing H 
ditches and pools. They are named fhm 
.having Httle bladders or veskdes, that;f{ll 
with lidr at the time of fioweri^ and ra^ 
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Jplant in the water, so that the hh^soms 
and above the suriate^ 
iladder-wrack vetimVikwt)^ a 

^weed BO named from the doatkig vesides 
Ite fronds* 

^adud^i in legendary British history, the 
pier of King Lear. He is said to have 
en the founder of the city of Bath, having 
en cured of his leprosy by its medicinal 
Raters. 

/ Blaeu, Blabuw, or Blauw (bla'u), a 
l)utch family celebrated as publishers of 
maps and bwks. William (1671-1638) 
i established the business at Amsterdam, 
j constructed celestial and terrestrial globes, 

1 and published Novus Atlas (6 vola), an 
[ excellent work, and Theatrum XJrbium et 
{ Munimentorum. His son John (died 1673) 
published the Atlas Magnus (11 vols.), and 
. various topographical plates and views Of 
towns. The works of this family are still 
highly valued. 

Blagovieshtchensk (bla-go-^es^chensk), 
a Eussian town of Eastern Sioeria, for a 
time capital of the province of the Amoor, 
on the Amoor and Dzega rivers, near the 
Chinese town of Aigoon. Pop. 3800. 

Blaine, James Gillespie^ American 
statesman, bom 1830. He entered Wash- 
ington College, Pa., at the age of thirteen, 
r graduated in 1847, studied law, acted as a 
teacher, and then having gone to Augusta, 
Maine, was for several years newspaper edi- 
tor. He was sent to Congress by Maine as 
a republican in 1862, and was repeatedly 
re-elected. Soon becoming prominent he 
viras several times speaker of the House of 
Eepresentatives. In 1876 he entered the 
Senate, and the same year he was second in 
his candidature for presidential nomination 
by the republican national convention; he 
was also unsuccessful in his candidature te 
1880; but in 1884 he was nominated by a 
large majority, though the presidency went 
to Mr. Cleveland. In 1888 though again a 
candidate for nomination he was defeated. 
^ In 1884 appeared the first volume of his 
I Twenty Years of Congress, a work which 
; has had a very favourable receptimi. He 
has been an advocate for prot^ion as 
against free trade. 

BlainviUe (blan-v^)^ BLsnbi Mabib Bu- 
€»OTAY 0E, French naturalist born 1777, 
dibdI860. Alter attending a mfiitey school, 
and also studying arthis interest in Cuvier’s 
lectures led him to the study bl medicine 
nM natnuBd hiatory. Cuvier chose him for 
: 1^ asdstant in the College of France and 


tee museuni of natural history, and in 1812 
secured for him the chair of anatomy and 
soology in the Faculty of Sciences at Paris. 
In 1825 be was admitted to the Academy 
of Sciences; in 1829 he became professor in 
the Museum of Natural History, lecturing 
on the moUusca, zoophytes, and worms; and 
in 1832 he succeeded Cuvier in the chair 
of comparative anatomy there. His chief 
works are L' Organisation des Animaux ou 
Principes d*Anatomie Comparde (1822); 
Manuel de Malaoologie et de Conchylio- 
logie (1826); Cours de Physiologie G^n^mle 
(1829*32); Manuel d’Aotinologie (1834); 
Ost^ographie, a work on the vertebrate 
skeleton, 

Blair, Hugh, D.B., Scottish divine and 
author, bom at Edinburgh 1718, died 1800. 
He was minister successively of Collessie in 
Fifeshire, Canongate Church, Edinburgh, 
Lady Yester’s Church, and the High 
Church. In 1762 he was made professor 
of rhetoric and belles-lettres in the XTniver- 
sity of Edinburgh, being the first that ever 
occupied this chair. He is author of a Bis- 
sertation on the Poems of Ossian; Lectures 
on Ehetoric and Belles Lettres; and Ser- 
mons, which were long greatly esteemed, 
and which, attracting the attention of 
George IIL, procured for the author a pen- 
sion of £200 a year. 

Blair, Robert, author of The Grave, 
bom in Edinburgh 1699; died 1746, , He 
was ordmned in 1731 minister of ’ Athel- 
staneford, where he spent the rsteatiiider of 
his life. His Grave was first in 

1743, is now esteemed as one 4^ the 
standard classics of English poetical litera- 
ture. His third son, Robert (1741-1811), 
rose to be president of the Court of Session. 

Blair-Ath'ole, a village of Scotland, Perth- 
shire, 80 miles n.n.w. from Perth. Near it 
is Blair Castle, the seat of the Buke of Athole. 

Blairgow'rie, a town in Perthshire, Scot- 
land, on the Eridit, 4^ miles N.w. of Cupar- 
Angus, with flourishing linen manufactures. 
Pop. 8960. 

Blake, Edward, Canadian lawyer and 
statesman, bom in 1833. He was educated 
at Toronto, graduating from University 
'Uollege in 1867. He was called to the bar 
in 1859, and speedily gained a high position 
in his profession. In 1867 he became a 
member of the Ontario, as well as of the 
Canadian, parliament, and in the former > 
took the position of leader of the lllnnal , 
opposition. On his party coming into 
‘ power ik 1871 he beetle premier teie 
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Ontario legislature, but alter one session 
resigned. In 1878 be became a member of 
the Canadian cabinet, and soon after presi- 
dent of the council and minister of justice 
under the Mackenzie administration, which 
however had to go out of ofice as a result 
of the election of 1878. Mr. Blake wm 
out of parlitoent for one session, but on his 
return to it he was chosen leader of the 
liberal party in place of Mr. Mackenzie 
(1880). As such he has had Sir J. A. 
Macdonald as his chief opponent. He is 
one of the ablest speakers in the Dominion. 

Blake, Bobsbt, a celebrated British ad- 
miral, was born at Bridgewater in 1599, 
died at the entrance of Plymouth Sound 
1657. On finishing his education at Oxford 
he lived for some time in a private manner on 
the fortune left him by his father. He was 
elected member for Bridgewater in the par- 
liament of 1640. This being soon dissolved 
he lost his election for the next, and sought 
to advance the parliamentary cause in a 
militory capacity in the war which then 
broke out. He soon distinguished himself, 
and in 1649 he was sent to command the 
fieet with Colonels Deane add Popham. 
He attempted to block up Prince Kupert in 
Kinsale, but the, prince, contriving to get 
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his fleet out, escaped to Lisbon, where Blake 
followed him. Being refused permission 
to attack him in the Tagus by the King of 
Portugal, he took sevex^ rich prizes from 
the Poztu^ese, and followed Eupert to 
Malaga^ mere, without asking permission 
of Spauii he attached him and nearly de- 


stroyed the whole of his fleet. His greatest 
achievements were, however, in the Dutch 
war which broke out in 1652. On the 19th 
of May he was attacked in the Downs by 
Van Tromp with a fleet of forty-five sail, 
the force of Blake amounting only to twenty- 
three,^ but Van Tromp was obliged to retreat. 
On May 29 he was again attacked by Van 
Tromp, whose fieet was now increased to 
eighty sail. Blake had a very inferior force, 
and after every possible exertion was obliged 
to retreat into the Thames. In February 
following he put to sea with sixty sail, and 
soon after met the Dutch admiral, who had 
seventy sail and 300 merchantmen under 
convoy. During three days a running fight 
up the Channel was maintained with obsti- 
nate valour on both sides, the result of which 
was the loss of eleven men-of-war and thirty 
merchant ships by the Dutch, while that of 
the English was only one man-of-war. In 
this action Blake was severely wounded. 
On June 3 he again engaged Van Tromp 
and forced the Dutch to retire with con- 
siderable loss into their own harbours. In 
November 1654 he was sent with a strong 
fieet to enforce a due respect to the British 
fiag in the Mediterranean. He sailed first 
to Algiers, which submitted, and then demo- 
lished the castles of Goletta and Porto Fe- 
rino, at Tunis, because the dey refused to 
deliver up the British captives. A Squad- 
ron of his ships also blocked up Cadiz, and 
intercepted a Spanish Plate fleet. In April, 
1657, he sailed with twenty-four ships to 
Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe; and notwithstand- 
ing the strength of the place, burned the 
ships of another Spanish Plate fleet which 
had taken shelter there, and by a fortunate 
change of wind came out without loss. He 
died before landing on English soil, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, whence 
his body was removed at the Eestoration 
and buried in St. Margaret’s Churchyard. 

Blake, William, mystic artist and poet, 
author of many exquisite lyrics, and of 
designs mainly allegorical or symbolical, 
was the son of a London hosier, and was 
born in 1757. He was apprenticed to an 
engraver at the age of fourteen. After 
completing his apprenticeship he was for a 
short time a student in the Eoyal Academy, 
and for years supported himself mainly by 
engraving for the booksellers. In 1782 he 
married Catherine Boucher, who proved an 
invaluable help to him in ^ work. Next 
year he published Poetical Sketches in the 
ordinary way and without illustrations. 
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Failing to find a pnblisher for his next work 
Songs of Innocence, he invented a process 
by which he was both printer and illustrator 
of his own poems. He engraved upon cop> 
per both the text of his poems and the sur- 
rounding decorative desi^, and to the pages 
printed from the plates an appropriate col- 
ouring was afterwards added by hand. In 
this way the whole of his future work was 
produced. Some of his other best-known 
works are: Gates of Paradise, Book of Thel, 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, Songs of 
Experience, Book of Urizen, Song of Los, 
Book of Ahania, &c. He also illustrated 
Young’s Night Thoughts, Blair^s Grave, 
and The Book of Job. The distinguishing 
feature of his genius was the faculty of see- 
ing the creations of his imagination with 
such vividness that they were as real to him 
as objects of sense. He died in 1828. 
Lives of Blake have been written by Alex. 
Gilchrist (1868) and William Rossetti (1 874) ; 
and a critical essay on his life and works by 
Mr. Swinburne was published in 1868. His 
complete poetical works were collected in 
1874, and a volume of etchings from his 
works, with descriptive text by W.B. Scott, 
was published in 1878. 

Blanc (blan), Augustb Alexandkb Phi- 
lippe Charles, younger brother of Louis 
Blanc, born 1815, died 1882. An eminent 
art-critic, he was elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1878, and filled the 
chair of aesthetics and art-history in the 
College de France. He wrote Grammaire 
des Arts au Dessin, L’Art dans la Parure, 
Observations sur les Arts Egyptien et 
Arabe, &c. 

Blanc (blan), J ean Joseph Louis, French 
historian, publicist, and politician, bom at 
Madrid 1813, died at Paris 1882, He was 
educated at Bhodez and Paris, and early 
devoted himself to the career of journalism. 
In 1889 he founded the Bevue du Progrhs, 
in which first appeared his De TOrganiza- 
tion du Travail In 1841-44 appeared his 
Hirtoire de Dix Ans: 1880-1840. On the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1848 Blanc 
was elected a member of the provisional 
government, and appointed president for 
the discussion of the labour question. After 
the closing of the Ateliers Nationaux, a 
scheme which he strenuously opposed, and 
the June insurrection of 1848, he was pro- 
secuted for ccmspiracy, but escaped to Eng- 
land. During his residence there he wrote 
the bulk of nis Histoire de la Revolution 
Frahf^ise. His other works of note are: 


Lettres sur T Angleterre (1865-67), Histoire 
de la Revolution de 1848 (1870), Questions 
d’Aujourd’hui et de Demain (1873-74). 
On the downfall of the Second Empire 
Blanc returned to Paris, and became a mem- 
ber of the National Assembly. 

Blanc, Mont. See Mont Blanc. 

Blanchard (blan-shar), Francois, French 
aeronaut, born 1753, died 1809. In 1786 
he crossed the Channel in a balloon, for 
which feat he received a pension from the 
French king. He made many remarkable 
ascents in various parts of the world. His 
wife, bom 1778, was his companion in many 
of his voyages, and was killed by her balloon 
taking fire, 1819. 

Blanchard (blan'shard), Laman, English 
miscellaneous writer, bom in 1803, died 
1845. In 1828 he published a volume of 
poetry, entitled Lyrical Offerings. In 1881 
he became editor of the Monthfy Magasinsu 
and was afterwards connected with several 
magazines and newspapers. The death of 
his wife affected him so de^[^ that in a 
moment of temporary insanity he committed 
suicide. His tales and essays, entitled 
Sketches from Life, were published with a 
memoir by Lord Lytton in 1849; his poeti- 
cal works in 1876. 

Blanche of Castile, daughter of Alphonso 
IX., queen of Louis VIII., king of France, 
and mother of St. Louis, bom 1187, died 
1 252 or 1263. On the death of Louis VIII. 
she procured the coronation of her son, and 
during his minority held the reins of govern- 
ment in his name with distinguished success. 
In 1244, when St. Louis left for the Holy 
Land, she again became regent, and gave 
new proofs of her abilities and firmness as a 
mler. ^ 

Blanch-holding, a mode of tenure not 
unfrequent in Scotland by which the tenant 
is bound to pay only a nominal, or trifling, 
yearly duty to his superior, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his right, and only if demanded. 

Blanching. See Etiolation. 

Blanc-mange (ble-m^nzh'), in cookery, a 
name of different preparations of the consis- 
tency of a jelly, variously composed of dis- 
solved isinglass, arrow-root, maize-flour, &c., 
with milk and flavouring substances. 

Blanco, Cape (literally, ‘white cape’), an 
African cape, on the west coast of the Sa- 
hara, discovered by the Portuguese in 1441. 

Blandford Fonun, a municipal borough, 
England, county Dorset, giving the title of 
marquis to the Duke of Marlborough. Pop. 
8768. 
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Btipe, Snt Gixbbbt, Boottish ptiysioiaja, 
bomfin 174D, died iSsi, He 

WM ednoam at Edinbui>gh XJniversHy, bnt 
toe^ the degree of M,D. at Glasgow. He 
became private physidaii to Admiral Bod- 
and then physician to the fleet in the 
W. Indies, in which position he introduced 
the use of lime-juice and other means of 
preventing scurvy into the navy. In 1783- 
95 he was physician in St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. He was physician -in -ordinary to 
George IV. both before and after he became 
king. His chief publication is Elements of 
Medical Logic. 

Biau'kenberghe (-berg), a mnch-fre- 
quented sea-side resort on the coast of Bel- 
gium. 

Blan’kenburg, a town of Germany, duchy 
of Brunswick, on the northern slope of the 
Hartz Mountains, a favourite resort of tou- 
rists. On the summit of a height is the 
ducal palace. Pop. 5117. 

Blan^kenese (-n£l-ze), a town on the right 
bank of the Elbe, 5 miles w. of Altona; a 
pleasure-resort of the Altonese and Ham- 
burgers. Pop. 4000. 

Blank Yene, verse without rhyme, flrst 
introduced into English poetry (from the 
Italian) by the Earl of Surrey, who was be- 
headed in 1547. The most common form 
of English blank verse is the decasyllabic, 
such as that of Milton’s Paradise Lost, or 
of the dramas of Shakspere. From Shak- 
spere’s time it has been the kind of verse 
almost universally used by dramatic writers, 
who often employ an imditional syllable, 
midcing the lines not strictly decasyllabic. 
The first use of the term blank verse is said 
to be in Hamlet, ii. 2: *The lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall 
halt for't.’ The term is not applied to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English alliterative 
unrhymed verse. 

BlsAqui (blab-ke>, JebChe Adolphe, 
French economist, born at Nice 1798, died 
at Paris 1854. While studying me^dne 
at Paxis he made acquaintance with Jean 
Baptiste Say, and was induced to devote 
himself to the study of economics. He suc- 
ceeded Say in the Gonservatoire des Arts, 
et Mdtiers as professor of industrial eoo' 
nomy. BlanquI, who favoured a free-trade 
pol^, published, among other works, Prd- 
ds Bldmentite d^lS^conomie Politique and 
Histoire de TEconomie Fclitiqtte en Europe. 
—Lorn AuoustE, his brother, bom 1805, 
died IBfil, was early enga^ as a sooiatis- 
tio revhlatttdiM aim oom^&ater, and spent 


much of his life in prison for his extreme 
opinions and actions. 

Blantyre (^tir’), a pCpukus mimng parish 
in Lanarkshire, ScotLmd, containing several 
villages, at one of which Dr. Livingstone 
Was bom. Pop. 9760. This parish has 
given its name to an African mission sta- 
tion founded in 1876 by the Established ^ 
Church of Scotland, on the heights which " 
rise between the Upper ShirC river and 
Lake Shirwa, about lat. 15** s., Ion. 35*^ s., 
now the centre of settlement and trade. 

Blap'sidm, a family of nocturnal black 
beetles, whose wings are generally obsolete 
and their elytra soldered together. T^^ey 
frequent gloomy damp places, and when 
seized dismarge, in self-defence, a liquid of 
a peculiar penetrating odour. Maps morti- 
sdgaf or church-yard beetle, is the most fa- 
miliar’ British specimen. 

Blai/ney, a village, Ireland, 4 miles N.w. 
of the city of Cork, with Blarney Castle 
in its vicinity. A stone called the Blarney 
StonCf near the top of the castle, is said to 
confer on those who kiss it the peculiar kind 
of persuasive eloquence alleged to be char- 
acteristic of the natives of Ireland. The 
^groves of Blarney’ are extensive and inter- 
esting, and beneath the castle there are also 
some curious natural oaves. 

Bla'sius, St., Bishop of Sebaste, in Ar- 
menia, is said to have suffered martyrdom 
about 316. He is said to have been tor- 
tured with a wool-comb, hence he is claimed 
as the patron^saint of the wool-combers. 

Bla4iVh6xny is the denying of the exis- 
tence of God, assigning to him false attri- 
butes, or denying his true attributes; contu- 
melious reproaches of our Saviour; profane 
scoffing at the Holy Scriptures, or exposing 
them to ridicule and contempt. In Catholie 
conntries it also includes the speaking con- 
temptuously or disrespectfully of ihe Holy 
Vir^ or the saints. By the common law 
of England blasphemies of God, as denying 
his being and providenoe, all contumelious . 

Z oacbes of Jesus Christ, &&, are punish- 
by fine and imprisonment, or oorporal 
punishment. Acoordmg to a celebrated 
judgment of Lord Hales, * Christianity bmng 
parcel of the law of England, to reproach 
the Christian religion is to speak in subver- 
sion of the lav^;* but hi a case t^ded In 
1883 it has be^ held that a person may 
attack the fundamentals d relij^n without 
being guilty of a bla^hemons libel *if the 
decencies ol oontroveny are observed.* Shni- 
lar laws are hx force in otto oountto. 
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Bliife, Hot. Bbb 

Blftitr-foxnace* the taam givm to the 
common Buielting^iitiiaoe need fbr obtuning 
iron frodi its ores with the eid of a powerful 
blast of air. This air-blast^ which is pro- 
pelled by a powerful blowing-engine and is 
now invariably heated to a high temperature 
(600^ to 900** F.), is injected by pipes called 
tuyeres^ situat^ as shown at a in the 
annexed vertical section^ in the lowest 
part of the furnace, near to the hearth B. 
The conical part 
0 next above the 
hearth is termed 
the boshes, and the 
interior is con- 
tinued upwards, 
sometimes, as in 
the annex^ cut, in 
a tapered body or 
cone D, sometimes 
as a perpendicular 
cylinder, which is 
surmounted by an 
opening for the in- 
troduction of the 
materials from an 
external gallery F. 

The exterior con- 
sists of massive 
masonry of stone 
or firebrick, the 
body part being 
lined with two shells of firebricks separated 
by a thin space to allow for expansion, 
this space being genendly filled with sand, 
ground fire-clay, or the Uke, to hinder the 
radiation of heat to the outside. When 
the body rises in the form of a perpendicular 
cylinder it is called the barret The cone 
or barrel is sometimes clasped round on the 
outside by numerous strong iron hoops, or 
is cased with iron plates fastened to the 
masonry by Iron bolts. The boshes o are 
lined with firebrick or firestone, and the 
hearth b is built with large blooira of re- 
fractory stone. The chargmg of the furnace 
goes <Mi all day and nigl]^ one charge con- 
risting of a bairowdoad of coal and a bar- 
row-load of ore, char, and iime^ the last 
mineiral acting as a fiux. These charges are 
constantly pairing downwards and under- 
gciag a chai^ as they come nearer the 
hotter parts m the furnace. Toward the 
lower part the earthy matter ai the ore 
unites with the limestoiie and toht a slag, 
wiririi finally escapes at an qpeniiig below 
the tuyeres, the molten metS drops 
, 7 - 
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dom and fills the lower part at b, to be 
drawn off at stated periooa This ii done 
usually twice in the twenty->four hours by 
means of a xotind hole called a tap. The 
furiiace is constantly kept filled to within 
about 2 feet of the top. The ore put in at 
the top takes about thirty-six hours before 
it pomes out as iron. Hematite yields on 
an average about 55 per cent of metal, and 
bladkband about 40 to 50. In the newer 
forms of fiiruaces the top is closed, and the 
gases formerly burned at the top are con- 
veyed by pipes o to be utilized as fuel in 
heating the blast and in raising steam for 
the blowing-engine. The principle adopted 
is to close the top by a bell-and-eone ar- 
rangement b, which is opened and shut at 
pj^ure by hydraulic or other machinery. 
The height of furnaces varies from 50 to 80, 
and even in some cases to upwards of 100 
feet, and the greatest width is about one- 
third of this. ' ^ 

Blasting, the operation of breaking up 
masses of stone or rook in 9itu means of 
gunpowder or other explosive. In ordinary 
operations holes are bored into the rock of 
from 1 to 6 inches in diameter, by means of 
a steel-pointed drill, by strikii^ it with 
hammers or allowing it to fall from a height. 
After the hole is bored to the requisite 
depth it is cleaned out, the explosive is in- 
troduced, the hole is Stamped’ or filled up 
with broken stone, clay, or sand, and the 
charge exploded by means of a fuse or by 
electricity. In larger operations mines or 
shiritB of considerable diameter take the 
place of the holes above described. Shafts 
are sunk from the top of the rock to various 
depths, sometimes upwards of 60 feet. This 
shaft joins a heading, or gallery, driven In 
from the face, if posribje along a naturid 
joint; and from this point other galleries are 
driven some distance in various directions, 
with headings at intervals, returning towards 
the face of the rock and terminating in cham- 
bers for the charges. Enormous charges are 
frequently made use of, upwards of twenty 
tons of gunpowder having been fired in a 
single blast. One of the greatest blasting ope- 
rations ever attempted was the removal of 
the reefs in the East Hiver, near New York, 
known as Hellgate. An entrance-shaft was 
sui^. on the iZng Island shore, from which 
tbe^^f projected. From this shaft nearly 
twenty tunnels were bored in all directions, 
extending from 2<^ to 240 feet^ imd oon^ 
neoted Iw lateral galleries. Upwards cC 
52,000 lU* (ri dynamite, xend^rodk, ana’ 
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powder wm used, aud millions of tons of 
rook were dislodg^ Numerous important 
improvements have been made in blasting 
by the substitution of rock-boring machines 
for hand labour. Of such machines, in 
whid^ the ‘jumper* or drill is repeatedly 
driven against the rock by compressed air 
or steam, being also made to rotate slightly 
at each blow, there are many varieties. 

Blas'toderm, in biol. the germinal skin 
or membrane forming the superdcial layer 
of the impregnated ovum, and from which 
the rudiment of the new being is formed. 

Blaatogen'esis, in biol. reproduction by 
gemmation or budding. 

Blastoi'dsa, an order of fossil Echinoder* 
matfi^ closely allied to the Crinoidea. The 
body was inclosed in a kind of box, formed 
by jointed calcareous plates, and was, in 
most cases, permanently fixed to the sea- 
bottom by a stalk or column. 

Blas'tomere, in biol. the term applied to 
each segment into which the ovum divides 
after impregnation. The segments may 
remain united as a single cell-aggregate, 
or some or all of them may become separate 
organisms. 

Blat^tidss, a family of insects of the 
order Orthoptera. They are extremely 
voracious, some species apparently eating 
almost everything that comes in their way. 
The type of the family is the well-known 
cockroach (Blatta OTientalis), 

Blaye (bl&), a fortified port of France on 
the Gironde, covering with other forts the 
approach to Bordeaux. Pop. 4000. 

Bla'zonxy, in heraldry, the art of describ- 
ing ooats-oi-arms in proper technical terms 
and method. 

Bleaching, the act or art of freeing tex- 
tile fibres and fabrics and various other 
substances (such as materials for paper, ivory, 
wax, oils) from their natural colour, and 
rendering them perfectly white, or nearly 
sa The ancient method of bleaching by 
exposing the fabrics, &;o., to the action of 
the sun’s rays, and frequently wetting them, 
has been nearly superseded, at least where 
the business is carried on on the large scale, 
more complicated processes in connection 
with powekul chemical preparations being 
now employed. Among the latter the chief 
are ohlonne and sulphurous add, the latter 
being employed more especially in the case 
of animal fibres (silk and wool), while cot- 
ton, flax, and other vegetable fibres are ope- 
upon with chlorine, the bleaching in 
both cases being preceded by certain clean- 


sing processes. The use of chlorine as a 
bleaching agent was first proposed by Ber- 
thollet in 1786, and shortly ^terwaras in- 
troduced into Great Britain, where it was 
first used simply dissolved in water, after- 
wards dissolv^ in alkali, and then in the 
form of bleaching-powder, commonly called 
chloride of lime, the manufacture of which 
was patented by Mr. Tennant of St. Rollox, 
Glasgow, inl799. In modern calico bleach- 
ing the preliminary process is singeing by 
passing the fabric over red-hot plates or 
through a gas-flame to remove the downy 
pile and short threads from the surface of 
the cloth. The goods next pass to the lim- 
ing process, when they are uniformly and 
thoroughly impregnated with a supersatu- 
rated solution of lime. The next process is 
the howhing or boiling for several hours, 
after which they are washed. They are 
then soured by being passed through a solu- 
tion of hydrochloric acid for the purpose of 
dissolving any traces of free lime which 
may have been left in the washing, and to 
decompose the calcareous soap formed by 
the bowking process. After boiling in kiers 
with a solution of soda-ash and rosin and 
another washing, the cloth is ready for the 
processes of ehkmiching or liquoring with 
bleaching-powder, and white-smring with 
a very dilute sulphuric acid. .Mother 
thorough washing concludes the operations 
of bleaching proper, after which the cloth 
goes through various finishing processes. 
Modifications of the same processes are 
adopted in bleaching linen, wool, silk, &c. 

Bleaching-powder, chloride of lime made 
by exposing slaked lime to the action of 
cUorine. It is regarded as a doable salt of 
the chloride of calcium and hypochlorite of 
calcium. It is much used as a disinfectant, 
besides its use in bleaching. 

Bleak, a small river fish, 6 or 7 inches 
long, the Leucisem cUburnus, of the Carp 
family. It somewhat resembles the dace, 
and is found in many European and British 
rivers. Its back is greenish, otherwise it is 
of a silvery colour, and its silvery scales are 
used in the manufiietur^ of artificial pearlsy 
It is good eating. 

Bleeding. See Hemorrhage and JPAZ«- 
boUmy. 

Bleek (bisk), Fbikdrioh, German bibli- 
cal scholar and critic, born 1793, died 1859. 
He was appointed professor of theology at 
Bonn 1829. He was the author of exposi- 
tory books, l^ntrodnctions to the Old and 
New Testaments (1880-62), ka 
8 
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Bleek, Wilhelm Heikbioh Immanuel, 
son of the abo^e, an able linguist, especially 
in the South African languages, bom in 
Berlin 1827, died at Cape Town 1876. In 
1855 he went to South Africa and devoted 
himself to the study of the language, man> 
ners, and customs of the natives. In 1860 
he was appointed public librarian at Cape 
Town, and his researobes were rewarded 
with a pension from the civil list. He was 
principal author of the Handbook of Afri- 
can, Australian, and Polynesian Philology, 
1858-63, his other chief productions being 
Vocabulary of the Mozambique Languages, 
1856; Comparative Grammar of South Af- 
rican Languages, 1862; Hottentot Fables 
and Tales, 1864; and The Origin of Lan- 
guage, 1868. 

Blende (blend), an ore of zinc, called also 
Mock^lead, FaUe Galena^ and Black-jcLck. Its 
colour is mostly yellow, brown, and black. 
There are several varieties, but in general 
this ore contains more than half its weight 
of zinc, about one-fourth sulphur, and usu- 
ally a small portion of iron. It is a native 
sulphide of zinc. 

Blenheim (bWim; Ger. bleu'hlm), a 
village in Bavaria on the Danube. Near 
it was fought, August 18, 1704, during the 
war of the Spanish succession, the famous 
battle of Blenheim (or Ifdchat&dt, from 
another village in the vicinity), in which 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, com- 
manding the allied forces of England and 
Germany (52,000 men), gained a brilliant 
victory over the French and Bavarians 
(56,000). The victors lost some 12,000 in 
killed and wounded; the vanquished 40,000, 
including prisoners, of whom Villars was 
one. — The palatial residence of the Dukes 
of Marlborough at Woodstock, Oxfordshire, 
was named from this victory. The estate 
of Woodstock, which belonged to the crown, 
having been conferred by Queen Anne on 
the great commander, parliament granted a 
peri^tual pension of £4000 a year, und half 
a xnillion sterling to erect a suitable family 
seat Sir J ohn v anbrugh was the architect. 

Blenheim Dog, a variety of spaniel, bear- 
ing a (dose resemblance to the ^ng Charles 
breeds but somewhat smaller, so named from 
having been originally bred by one of the 
Dukes of Marlborough. It has a short 
muzzle, long silky hair without any curl, 
and long pendulous ears. 

Blennorhos'a, in med. a copious discharge 
from a mncons membrane^ especially from 
the ttzino-genital passages. 
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Blenny, a genus of acanthopterygious 
Bshes {Blenniua) distinguished by a short 
rounded head and a long compressed smooth 
body. Owing to the smallness of their gill 
openings they can exist for some time with- 
out water. Several species frequent the 
British coasts, as the B. Montagu% or Mon- 
tagu's blenny; B, oceBdris^ the ocellated 
blenny or butterfly-fish; B, pholiSf the 
shanny. Many of the genus hatch their 
young within the body of the female and 
produce them alive. 

B14r4 (bla-r&), a French town,d©p.of Indre- 
et-Loire, on the Cher, 16 m. E.S.E. of Tours. 
Pop. 2043. In the vicinity is the Ohdteau 
Chdnonceaux, built in the time of Francis 1., 
and still in excellent preservation. It was 
mven by Henry II. to his mistress Diana 
de Poitiers, who was dispossessed on the 
death of Henry by Catherine do Medici. 
In the latter part of the 18 th century it 
was frequented by Fontenelle, Voltaire, 
Kousseau, and all the wits of the time, who 
were drawn together by the then owner of 
the chateau, Madame Dupin, widow of a 
fermier g^n4ral who died in 1799. 

Blesbok (Alceldphua albifront)f an ante- 
lope of South Africa with a white marked 
face, a general purplish-chocolate colour, 
and a *s^dle' of a bluish colour; found in 
great numbers in the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State and much hunted. 

Blessed Thistle {Cnicut benedictus)^ a 
native of the south of Europe, formerly in 
great repute as a medicinal plant. 

Blessing, or Benediction, a prayer or 
solemn wish imploring happiness upon an^ 
other; a certain holy action which, combined 
with prayer, seeks for God’s grace for per- 
sons, and, in a lower degree, a blessing upon 
things, with a view whether to their effi- 
ciency or safety. The lifting up of the hands 
is an inseparable adjunct of tlie act of bless- 
ing. In the Korn. (^'atb. Church the sign 
of the cross is made, and the thumb and 
the two first fingers of the right hand are 
extended, the two remaining fingers turned 
down. In the Greek Church the thumb 
and the third finger of the same hand are 
conjoined, the other fingers being stretched 
out. Some see in this position a represen- 
tation of the sacred monogram in Greek 
letters of our Lord's name. — In the Eng- 
lish liturgy there are two blessings or bene- 
dictions; in the service of the Scotch Church 
there is only one. 

BleMingtoM, Maboaret, Countess of, 
was bom near Clonmel, Ireland, 1789, died 
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at Baili 1849. wm the daughter of 
Mr. ISdinund Power, an improvident man 
of good family, and at the age of fifteen was 
married to a Captain Fanner, who died in 
1817; and a few months alter his dehth his 
widow married Charles John Gardiner^ earl 
of Blessington. In 1 822 tibey went abroad, 
and oontinued to reside on the Continent 
till the earl’s death in 1829, when Bady 
Blessington took up her abode in Gore House, 
Kensington. Her residence became the 
fashionable resort for all ^e celebrities of 
the time; and that notwithstanding a doubt* 
ful connection which she formed with Count 
D’Orsay, with whom she lived till her death. 
She contributed to the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, Conversations with Lord Byron; wrote 
numerous novels, including The Belle oi a 
Season, The Two Friends, Strathem, and 
the Victims of Society; and acted as editress, 
for several years, of Heath’s Book of Beauty, 
the Keepsake, and the Gems of Beauty. 

Bli(^er (bl€'Aer), Steen Stensek, Dan- 
ish lyrical poet and novelist, born 1782, died 
1848. His collected poems, which are na- 
tional and spirited, were published 1835-36; 
and his novels, which give admirable pic- 
tures of country life in Jutland, in 1846-47. 
He also; translated Ossian, and Gk>ldsmith’8 
Vicar of Wakefield. 

BUdah (ble'da), a fortified town of Al- 
geria, 80 miles i^nd from Algiers, well- 
built, with,modem houses and public edifices, 
the centre of a flourishing district, and hav- 
ing a good trade. Pop. 16,255. 

Bligli (bill, William, the commander of 
the ship Bounty when the crew mutinied in 
the South Seas and carried her off. He 
was born at Plymouth in 1753, died at Lon- 
don 1817. The Bounty had been fitted out 
for the purpose of procuring plants of the 
bread-fruit tree, ana introducing these into 
the West Indies: Bligh left Tahiti in 1789, 
and was procee^ng on his voy^e for Ja- 
maica when he was seized, and, with eighteen 
' men jiopposed to be well affected to him, 
forced into the launch, sparingly provisioned, 
and cM adrift not far from the island of 
TofoaXTonga Islands), in If^. 19° s. and Ion. 
1 84° B. By admirable skill and perseverance, 
thou^ hot without enduring fearful hard- 
idiipt^ Ihty managed to reaw the island of 
i^mor In forty-one days, after running nearly 
iOOC inllieB. Bligh, with twelve of his oompa- 
nhmsi, arrived in England in 1790, while the 
mutineem settled on Pitcairn XsWd, where 
thefrideseendahti fdU exfrt. Bligh became 
goreihi^ of He^ South Wales in IBO^ but 


his harsh and despotic conduct caused him 
to be deposed and sent badr to England. 

He afterwards rose to the rank of admirid. 

Blight, a generic name commonly appHed , 
to denote the effects of disease or any other 
circumstance vriiich causes plants to wither 
or decay. It has been vaguely applied to 
almost every disease of plants whether 
caused by the condition of the atmosphere , 
or of the soil, the attacks of insects, para- 
sitic fungi, &c. The term is frequently 
limited to disease in cereal crops. See 
Smutf Bunt^ Brgot 

Bibbing, the Indian name of the fruit 
of Averrhoa BUimbif a small tree, family 
Oxalidace^s, called also Ctuiumber-tree, the 
fruit being add and resembling a small cu- 
cumber. The carambola (which see) belongs 
to the same genus. 

Blind, a screen of some sort to prevent 
too strong a light from shining in at a 
window, or to keep people from seeing in. 
Venetian blinds are made of slats of wood, 
so connected as to overlap each other when 
closed, and to show a series of open spaces 
for the admission of light and air when in 
the other position. 

Blind (blint), Karl, German political 
agitator and writer on history, mythology, 
and Germanic literature, bom at Mann- 
heim 1820. He was educated at Heidel- 
berg and Bonn, and from his student days 
till be settled in England in 1852 be was 
continually engaged in agitating or in head- 
ing risings in &ie cause of German freedom 
and union. He was frequently imprisoned. 
The democratic propaganda has since been- 
supported by his pen; and he has written 
Fire-buritd among our Germanic Fore- 
fathers; Teutonic Cremation; Yggdrasil, or 
The Teutonic Tree of Existence, &c. 

Blind, The, those who want, or are defi- 
cient in, the sense of sight. Blindness may 
vary in degree from me slightest impair- 
ment of vision to total loss of sight; it may 
also be temporary or permanent. It is 
caused by dSeot, disease, or injury to the 
eye, to the optic nerve, or to that ipart of 
the brain connected with it Old age is^ 
sometimes accompanied with bluukiess, oc- 
casioned by the drying up of the humours 
of the eye, or by the opacity of the cor- 
nea, the crystalline lens, Ac. There are ; 
several causes which produce blindness fium 
biith. Sometimes the eyelids adhere' to 
each other, or to the sye-ball its^ or a i 
membrane oqvers the evbi; some^es the ^ 
pi^ cl tlm is closed^ or adheres to the ; 




corner or ia not sttnated^ in ziglit piaoe» 
so that tilie rays of light do hot fall in tho 
middle of the eye; besides other defects. 
(See Cbtour BlindnesSf UemraUypiot^ Nyc- 
taU^ia,) The blind are often dlstingiiishad 
for a remarkable mental activity* and a 
wonderful development of the int^ectual 
powers. Their touch and hearing, particu- 
larly, become very acuta 

As early as 1260 an asylum for the blind 
(L’hospice des Qulnze-Vingts) was founded 
in Paris by St Louis for the relief of the Cru- 
saders who lost their sight inEgyptandSyria; 
but the first institution for the instrukion 
of the blind was the idea of Valentin Hatty, 
brother of the celebrated mineralogut In 
1784 he opened an institution in which they 
were instructed not only in appropriate me- 
chanical employments, as spinning, knit- 
ting, making ropes or fringes, and working 
in paste-board, but also in music, in read- 
ing, writing, ciphering, geography, and the 
sciences. For instruction in reading he 
procured raised letters of metal; for wnting 
he used particular writing-cases, in which a 
frame, imth wires to separate the lines, 
could be fastened upon the paper; for cipher- 
ing there were movable figures of metal, 
and ciphering-boards in wmch the figures 
could he fixed; for teaching geography maps 
were prepared upon which mountains, rivers, 
cities, and the l^undaries of countries were 
indicated to the sense of touch in various 
ways, &o. Similar institutions were soon 
afterwards founded in Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Brussels, Copenhagen, Dresden, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, London, Vienna, and in many 
towns of the United States. There are 
now comparatively few large cities that do 
not poss^ a school or institution of some 
kind for the blind. The occupations in which 
the blind are found capable of engaging are 
such as the making of baskets and other 
kinds of wicker-work, brushmiddng, i^pe 
and twine making, the making d mats and 
matting, knitting, netting, fancy work of 
various kinds, cutUng fire-wood, die setring 
of sacks and bags, the carving d artiriea in 
wood, & 0 . Piano-tuning is itlso succesdidly 
oarri^ on by some, and the oleaoiug of 
clocloi and watches has even been occasion- 
ally practised by them. In late years an 
impekis has be^ given, in Britain, to the 
; ]%ber education of tiie blind by the forina- 
^ tion of the British and Foreign Blind Asso- 
the estaldiidtment of a college lor 
; the Blind Sons of Gentlemen at Woroeater, 
^and ^ Boyal HomiBl Cdkge and Aca- 


demy of Music for the Blind, Upper Kor- 
wooA 

Various systems have been devised for 
the purpose of teaching the blind to read, 
some d which consist in the use of the ordi- 
nary Eoman alphabet, with more or less 
momfioation, and some of which employ 
types quite arbitrary in form. In all sys- 
tems the characters rise above the surface of 
the paper so as to be felt by the fingers. 
The type adopted by Hatty was the script or 
itaiie form of the lUman letter. This was 
introduced into England by Sir C. Lowther, 
who printed the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
1882 with type obtained from Paris. Be- 
fore this Gall of Edinburgh made use of an 
embossed alphabet based on the ordinary 
Eoman small letters, in which all curves 
were replaced by angular lines, and in 1884 
he published the Gospel of St. John in this 
character. Subsequently he introduced va- 
rious improvements, and in particular the 
letters were produced with serrated surfaces, 
thus giving greater distinctness. Alston 
of Glasgow, Howe of Boston, and others 
also used the Eoman form; but the former 
(who was the first to print the whole Bible, 
in 1840) adopted the Eoman capitals, while 
the latter adopted the small letters, printing 
in this type the Bible and many other 
books. Of alphabets deviaring entirely or 
nearly so from the Eoman letter, one con- 
sists of a stenographic shorthand invented 
bv Lucas of Bmtol; another is a phonetio 
shorthand devised by Frere of In 

Dr. Moon's alphabet some of the riM^cters 
are Eoman, others are based br sug- 
gested by the Eoman characters. The 
Braille system is one in which the letters 
are formed by a combination of dots. Dr. 
Moon’s system from its simplicity and the 
size of its characters is in very general use 
in books for the blind. There are idso sys- 
tems by which the blind are enabled to 
write, and the writing may be either in re- 
lief so as to be read by the blind, or in char- 
acten that may be read by those who see. 

Biiud-^al. See Anthracite, 

Blind-fish, the name of several species of 
fish, family Amblyopsidss, inhabiting the 
American cave-streams. They are all small, 
the largest not exceeding five inches. In 
the typical species (AmUyopsit epetams) of 
the Mmnmotn Cave of Kentucky, the eyes 
are reduced to a useless rudiment hidden 
under tile skin, the body is translucent and 
colourless, and the head and body are 
ooveitd with numerous rows of semtive 
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papillaa, which form very delicate organs of 
touch. 

Blind Harxy. See Ha/rry the Minstrd. 

BlindHitory. See Trifornm. 

Blind -worm, or Slow-wobm (Anguia 
fragUu)i a reptile, forming a connecting 
link between the lizards and the snakes, 
perfectly snake-like in form, having no 
appearance of external limbs, though the 
bones of the shoulders and pelvis exist in a 
rudimentary form; length about a foot, and 
of nearly equal thickness throughout. Its 
eyes, though brilliant, are small, and hence 
its common name. It is common in Great 
Britain, and is spread over almost the whole 
of Europe, Western Asia, and Northern 
Africa. It is perfectless harmless, living 
upon worms, insects, and snails, and hyber- 
nating during the winter. It receives its 
speci& name of fragUia from the fact that 
when frightened it stiffens its muscles to 
such an extent, and becomes so rigid, that 
its tail may be snapped off by a slight blow. 

Blister, a topical application which, when 
applied to the skin, raises the cuticle in the 
form of a vesicle, filled with serous fluid, 
and so produces a counter-irritation. The 
Spanish fly-blister operates with most cer- 
tainty and expedition, and is commonly 
used for this purpose, as well as mustard, 
hartshorn, &o. 

Blister-beetle, Blibtbr-flt, the Spanish 
fly used in making cantharides blisters. 

Blister-steel, iron bars which, when con- 
verted into steel, have their surface covered 
with blisters, probably from the expansion 
of minute bubbles of air. Steel is used in 
the blister state for welding to iron for 
certain pieces of mechanism, but is not em- 
ployed for making edge-tools. It requires 
for this purpose to be converted into cast or 
shear steel. 

Blis'sard, a fierce storm of frosty wind 
with fine powdery snow, occurring in some 
parts of N. Ameidca and often causing loss 
of life through suffocation and cold. 

Blodh (bloA), Mabcus Eliezeb, a natu- 
ralist of Jewish descent, born at Anspach 
in 1728, died 1799. His principal work is 
the Natuigesohiohte der Fische (Natural 
Hiatmy of fishes), folio^ 1785-99, witih 432 
colours plates. 

Block; a mechanical contrivance consist- 
ing of one or more grooved pulleys mounted 
in a casing or shell which is furnished with 
a hook, eye, or strap by which it may be 
attached to an object, the function of the 
apparatus bdng to transmit power or change 


the direction of motion by means of a rope 
or chain passing round the movable pulleys. 
Blocks are single, double, treble, or four- 
fold, according as the number of sheaves or 
pulleys is one, two^ three^ or four. A running 
block is attached to the object to be raised 
or moved; a standing block is fixed to some 
permanent support. Blocks also receiv^e dif- 
ferent denominations from their shape, pur- 
pose, and mode of application. They are 
sometimes made of iron as well as of wood. 
Blocks to which the name of dead-eyes has 
been given, are not pulleys, being unpro- 
vided with sheaves. 

Blockade' is the rendering of intercourse 
with the seaports of an enemy unlawful on 
the part of neutrals, and it consists essen- 
tially in the presence of a sufficient naval 
force to make such intercourse difficult. It 
must be declared or made public, so that 
neutrals may have notice of it. If a block- 
ade is instituted by a sufficient authority, 
and maintained by a sufficient force, a 
neutral is so far affected by it that an 
attempt to trade with the place invested 
subjects vessel and cargo to confiscation by 
the blockading power. The term is also 
used to describe the state of matters when 
hostile forces sit down around a place and 
keep possession of all the means of access to 
it, BO as to entirely cut off its communica- 
tion with the outside world, and so compel 
surrender from want of supplies. 

Block-books, before and for a short time 
after the invention of printing, books printed 
from wooden blocks each the size of a page 
and having the matter to be reproduced, 
whether text or picture, cut in relief on the 
surface. 

Block-house, a fortified edifice of one 
or more stories, constructed chiefly of blocks 
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of hewn timber. Block-houses are supplied 
with loopholes for musketry {a a) and some- 
times with embrasures iat cannon, and when 
of more than one story the uppw ones are 
12 
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mftde to overhang those below, and are fur- 
nished with luachioolationB or loopholes in 
the overhung floor, so that a perpendicular 
fire can be directed against the enemy in 
close attack. Block-houses are often of great 
advantage, and in wooded localities reMily 
constructed. 

Blockaberg, another name of the Brocken 
(w'hich see). 

Block-8;^tem, a system of working the 
traffic on railways according to which the 
line is <Bvided into sections of B or 4 miles, 


each section generally stretching from one 
station to the next, with a signal and tele- 
graphic connection at the end of each sec- 
tion. The essential principle of the system 
is that no train is allowed to enter upon any 
one section till the section is signalled 
wholly clear, so that between two succes- 
sive trains there is not merely an interval 
of time, but also an interval of space. 

Block-tin, tin at a certain stage of refine- 
ment, but not quite pure. 

Bloemaart (blo'miirt), Abraham, a Dutch 
painter, bom about 1565, died in 1657. He 
was the^son of an architect and sculptor, 
who sent him to Paris, where he studied 
for three years, subseauently returning to 
Amsterdam and tJtrecot, where he settled 
and painted all sorts of subjects, his Imid- 
scapes being the most esteemed. He had 
four sons, of whom Cornelia (bom 1603, 
died 1630) was sent by his father as an art 
student to Paris, and afterwards lived and 
worked in Home as a distinguished engraver. 

BlcNamfintteln (blfim'fon-tin), the chief 
town and seat of government of the Orange 


Free State, South Africa, 680 miles n.r. of 
Cape Town, situated in a high but healthy 
region. Pop. 2600. 

Blois (blwa), capital of the French dep. 
Loir-et-Cher, 99 miles b.s.w. Paris, on the 
Loire. It consists of an upper town, a 
lower town, and several suburbs, with one 
of which it communicates by a stone bridge 
of eleven arches. The old castle, which has 
played an important part in French history, 
was restored by the government in 1845. 
The main entrance is by a fine Gothic portal 
opening into a quadrangle, 
on the east side of which is a 
pillared cloister, on the north 
a pile of buildings in the 
Kenaissance style, on the west 
some unfinished buildings, 
and on the south is the ancient 
part begun by the Dukes of 
Orleans. There is also a 
cathedral of late date, the 
Church of St. Nicholas (12th 
century), a bishop’s palace, 
Koman aqueduct, &c. The 
castle was long occupied by 
the counts of the name; and 
became a favourite residence 
of the kings of France. I^ouis 
XII. was born, Francis I., 
Henry II., Charles IX., and 
Henry III. held their courts 
in it. Pop. 21,077. 

Blomfield, Chableb Jameb, Bishop of 
jA>ndon, bom at Bury -St. -Edmunds in 1786, 
died at Fulham 1857. He studied at Cam- 
bridge, where he took high honours; and 
after filling Buccessively several Curacies, 
and acting for a time as chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, was presented to the 
rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. In 
1824 he was made Bishop of Chester, and 
in 1828 Bishop of London. He was a 
distinguished classical scholar, and pub- 
lished editions of several of the dramas <>f 
.^Eschylus and one of CaUimachus. His 
chief distinction was gained by his activity 
in the management of his diocese, and his 
energy in the cause of church extension. 

Blond, Jacques Chbibtophe le, minia- 
ture painter and originator of colour print- 
ing, bom at Fraidcfort-on-the-Main 1670, 
died in an hospital in Paris 1741. He spent 
the most of his life and all his means in 
comparatively unsuccessful experiments in 
printing engravings in colour, and in at- 
tempts to reproduce the cartoons of Raphael 
in ti^>estry 
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a Fmkdi minstirel and po^ of 
tlie twelfth emtaiy» a confidential aemuit 
and inatractor in mnaic of Blchard Ct&aae 
,de lion. While hia maater was the pri- 
soner of the Duke of Austria, Blondel, 
according to the story, went through Fales- 
tine and all parts of Germany in searcdi of 
him.. He sang the king’s own favourite 
lays before each keep and fortress rill, the 
song was at length taken up and answered 
from the windows of the castle of Loewen- 
stein, where Richard was imprisoned. This 
story is preserved in the Chronicles of 
Rheima, of the thirteenth century. The 
poems of Blondel, with all the legendary 
and historical data relating to hii^ were 
published by Prosper Tarb^ (Rheims, 1862). 

Blood, the fluid which circulates through 
the arteries and veins of the human body 
and that of other animals, which is essential 
to the preservation of life and nutrition of 
the tissues. This fluid is more or less red 
in vertebrates, except in the lowest fishes. 
In insects an^ in others of the lower animals 
there is an analogouB fluid which may be 
colourless, red, bluish, greenish, or milky. 
The venous blood of mammals is a dark red, 
but in passing through the lungs it . becomes 
oxidized and acquires a bright scarlet colour, 
so that the blood in the arteries is of a 
brighter hue than that in the veins. The 
centi^ organ of the blood circulation is the 
heart (wmoh see). The specific gravity of 
human blood varies from 1'045 to 1*075, 
and Its nonnal temperature is 99° Fahr. 
1000 parts contain 783*37 of water, 2*83 
fibrin, 67*25 albumen, 126*31 blood cor- 
puscle ,5*16 fatty znatters, 15*08 various 
animal matters and salts. When ordinary 
blood stands for a time it separates into 
two porrions, a red coagulated mass con- 
sisring of the fibrin, corpuscles, &o., and a 
yellowish watery portion, the serum. The 
blood eorymtolea txcgMnUe$ are oharaoteriatic 
olthe^uid. These are minute, red and white 
bodies floating in the fluid of riie blood. 
The red ones give colour to the fluid, and are 
flatriah discs, oval in birds and repriles, and 
mnnd in man and most mammals. In man 
rit^y average i^^th inch in diameter, and 
in ihe Proteus, which has theM larger than 
any oriier vertebrate, xlyth inch in length 
and yirth in breadth. The white or colour- 
to ooirpito<)* AS the lymph 

or chyle paipnsoleB, and are spheri^ or 
to^oular, nitoatedif and granulated, and 
imm latof ito to ^ ^bidei. 

Bhto* AvJJfOBB Of, In Sorto^ to 


nearest relation of any one riiat had died 
by manslaughter or murder, so calto 
cause it feu to him to punish the person 
who was guilty of the deed. 

Blood, Thomas (commonly called Colonel 
Blood), bom in Ireland about 1618, died in 
Ix>ndon 1680, was a disbanded oflicer of 
Oliver Oionrwell, and lost some estates in 
Ireland at the Restoration. His whole life 
was one of plotting and adventure, though 
it is probable that he acted a double pait, 
keeping the government informed of so 
much as might secure his own safety. His 
most daring exploit was an attempt to steal 
the crown jewels (9th May, 1671) from the 
Tower. He was seized with the crown in 
his possessiom but was not only pardoned 
by Charles, but obtained forfeited Irish 
estates of £500 annual value. 

Blood-bird {MyzomJSla sanguinolmta), an 
Australian specieB of honey-sucker so cdled 
from the rich scarlet colour of the head, 
breast, and back of the male. 

Blood-flower, the popular name for some 
of the red-flowered species of HcsmatUkuSt 
a genus of bulbous plants of the Amaryllis 
family, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The most common species is HcmmUhu 
coociniutf or Cape Tulip, a very showy 
plant, the bulb of which is used as a diuretic. 

Blood-hoimd, a. variety of dog with long 
smooth and pendulous ears, remarkable for 
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the acuteness of its smell, and employed to 
recover game or prey whidi has esoi^^ 
wounded flrom the hiinter, by tracing the 
lost animal by the blood it has S{alt: whence 
the name of the dog. Thiere are several 
varieties of this animal, as the Hngikb, tlie 
Cuban, and the African blootoond. tn 
former times blood-hounds were not only 
trained to the pursuit el gaihe^ also to 
the chmw Cl man. la .^eiioa they nto 
to be in hunting siavefL; 
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i^90dmmiL9iy, the oompeniadon hf » 
bomicide to the next of km of , the pezeoii 
ihdn, secDixing the offender and hli reudivee 
Kgainst eubee^nt retaliation; onceoomiiion 
In Scandinavian and Tentoniocpuhtfiefli and 
etdU a <mstinn among the Arabe. Thetwm 
Is also applied to money earned by laying 
or supporting a charge implying peril to the 
^^e of an aooused person. 
f Blood-nin, showers of grayish and red- 
dish dust mingled idth rain which oooa- 
fall usually in the zone of the earth 
extends on both sides of the Medb 
ean westwardly over the Atlantic, 
•and eastwardly to Central Asia. The dust 
is largely made up of microscopic organ- 
isms, especially the shells of diatoms ; the 
red colour being owing to the presence of a 
red oxide of iron. 

Blood*root {Sanffuinaria oomodensM), a 
plant of Canada and the U. States, belong- 
ing to the poppy order, and so named from 
its root-sto^ yielding a sap of a deep orange 
colour. Its leaves are heart-sha^d and 
deeply lobed, the flower grows on a scape 
and is white or tin|fed with rose. The 
plant has acrid narcotic properties, and has 
been found useful in various diseases. Qeum 
mnadenMf another American plant used as 
a mild tonic, is also known as blood-root 

Blood-stone. See Hdicirope, 

Blood-yesaeU are the tubes or vessels in 
which the blood circulates. See Arteries, 
Veint^ Heart. 

Kood-wood, a name of several trees. 
Indian blood- wood {Lageretroemia reginm)^ 
is a large tree of tbe henna family with 
wood of a blood-red colour, used for many 
purposes. It is called also jaroot 

Blood-wort, same as blo^-root {Scengui^ 
naria). 

Bloody Assises, ^oee held by Judge 
Jeffreys in 1685, after the suppression of 
Monmouth’s rebellion. Upwards of 800 
persona were executed after short trials; 
very many were whipped, impHsoned, and 
fined; and nearly 1000 were sent as f^vee 
to the Andean plantations. 

Blocrtfi , n lump of puddled iron, which 
leavee the furnace in a rough state, to be 
subseonenay rolled into the bars or other 
matenal into which it may be desired to 
ccaivert the metak Also a h^mp of iron 
m^e dhe^y foom the ore by a fitniaoe 
a iHo^ery/ 

woeaair CostiUHe,astyk dress adopted 
•bent His year 1840 by Ito. BloomeSp^ 
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New.lTbrk, who propo^ thereby to effect 
a complete revolution in female dress, and 
add materially to tbe health and comfort of 
women. It consisted of a jacket with close 
sleeve^ a skirt reaching a little below the 
knee, and a pair of Turkish pantaloons 
secumd by bands round the ankles. 

Blomn'flield, Bobsrt, an English poet, 
bom in Buffolk 1766, died in Bedfordshire 
1828. In 1781 he was sent to learn the 
trade of a shoemaker with his brother in 
London. In the country, where he resided 
lor a short time in 1786, he first conceived 
the idea of his poem the Farmer’s Boy, 
which Was written under the most unfavour- 
able dreumstances in a London garret. It 
was published in 1800, and h^ a great 
popularity. He subsequently published 
Bural Tales, Wild Flowers, The Banks of 
the Wye, May Day with the Nurses, &c. 
Several efforts were made to place him in 
comfortable oircumstanoes, but he became 
hypochondriacal, and died in poverty. 

Bloom'ington, a thriving city, state of 
Illinois, U.S., 60 m. N.N.E. of Springfield. 
It has several important educational insti- 
tutions, including the lUincus Wesleyan 
University, a college for women, and the 
state Normal University in the ridaity. 
Has coal-mines, iron industries, railway 
works, Ac., and a large trade. Pop. 17,184. 

Blount (blunt), Charles, son of Sir H. 
Blount, bom 1654; a deistical writer, is said 
to have had the aasistance of his father in 
writing a work called Anlma Mundi, or a 
Historical Account of the Opinions of the 
Ancients concerning the Human Soul after 
Death, &c. He wrote various other works 
of the same nature, and also an excellent 
treatise on the liberty of the press. He shot 
himself 1693, in consequence of the refusal 
of his deceas^ wife’s sister to marry him. 

Blount, Sir Henry, English traveller, 
bom 1602, died 1682. He travelled through 
various parts of the s. of Europe and Egypt, 
and published an account of his travels, 
which passed through at least eight editions. 
He was knighted by Charles I., and daring 
the civil war took part with the royalists. 
After the king’s death he came to lilondon, 
and was employed by Cromwell and the 
Parliament in several important affairs. 

Blonao (blouz), a light loose upper gar- 
ment^ resembling a smock-frock, made of 
linen or cotton, and worn by men as a pro- 
tection from dust or in place, of a coat , A 
Mne Hnen Uotupe is the common dress' of 
Freili^ workmen. 
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Blow, John, a musical composer, bom in 
1648, died 1708. He became organist of 
Westminster Abbey, and was afterwards 
appointed composer to the Royal ChapeL 
His secular compositions were published 
under the name of Amphion Anglicus. 

Blow-fly, a name for Mu&ca vomitoria, 
Saroophdga camariay and other species of 
two-winged flies that deposit their eggs on 
flesh, and thus taint it. 

Blowing-machine, any contrivance for 
supplying a current of air, as for blowing 
glass, smelting iron, renewing the air in 
confined spaces, and the like. This may 
consist of a single pair of bellows, but more 
generally two pairs are combined to secure 
continuity of current. The most perfect 
blowing-machines are those in which the 
blast is produced by the motion of pistons 
in a cylinder, or by some a{)plication of the 
fan principle. For smelting and refining fur- 
naces, where a blast with a pressure of 3 or 
4 lbs. to the square inch is required, blow- 
ing-engines of large size and power, worked 
by steam, are employed. 

Blow-pipe, an instrument by which a cur- 
rent of air or gas is driven through the 
flame of a lamp, candle, or gas jet, and that 
flame directed upon a mineral substance, to 
fuse or vitrify it, an intense heat being 
created by the 
rapid supply of 
oxygen and the 
concentration 

^ Blow-pipe.-a Ball to catch mois- 

OI the name ture from the mouth, 

upon a small 

area. In its simplest form it is merely a 
conical tube of brass, glass, or other sub- 
stance, usually 7 inches long and | inch in 
diameter at one end, and tapering so as to 
have a very small aperture at the other, 
within 2 inches or so of which it is bent 
nearly to a right angle, so that the stream 
of air may be directed sideways to the oper- 
ator. The flame is turned to a horizontal 
direction, assumes a conical shape, and con- 
sists of two parts bf different colours. The 
greatest heat is obtained at the tip of the 
inner blue flame. Here the substance sub- 
jected to it is burned or oxidized, a small 
piece of lead or copper, for instance, being 
converted into its oxide. Hence the name 
of the oxidizing flame. By shifting the 
substance to the interior blue flame, which 
is wanting in oxygen, this element will be 
abstracted from the substance, and a metal- 
Uc oxide, for instance, will give out its 
metal; hence this is called a reducing flame. 


Thus various minerals can be either oxidized 
or reduced at pleasure, and the pipe forms 
a ready test in the hands of the mineralo- 
gist, who may use fluxes along with sub- 
stances tested, watch how they colour the 
flame, what vapour they give out, &c. The 
blow-pipe may be provided with several 
movable nozzles to produce flames of differ- 
ent sizes. The current of air is often formed 
by a pair of bellows instead of the human 
breath, the instrument being fixed in a pro- 
per frame for the purpose. The most power- 
ful blow-pipe is the oxyhydrogen or com- 
pound blow-pipe, an instrument in which 
oxygen and hydrogen (in the proportions 
necessary to form water), propelled by hy- 
drostatic or other pressure, and coming from 
separate reservoirs, are made to form a 
united current in a capillary orifice at the 
moment when they are kindled. The heat 
produced is such as to consume the diamond 
and to dissipate in vapour or in gaseous 
forms most known substances. The blow- 
pipe is used by goldsmiths and jewellers in 
soldering, by glass-workers in sealing the 
ends of tubes, &c., and extensively by chem- 
ists and mineralogists in testing the nature 
and composition of substances. 

The name is also given to the pipe or tube 
through which poisoned arrows are blown 
by the breath, used by South American 
Indians and natives of Borneo. The tube 
or blow-pipe is 8 to 12 feet long, with a bore 
scarcely large enough to admit the little 
finger; and the arrow is forced through by 
a sudden expulsion of air from the lungs 
(like a pea from a boy’s pea-shooter), being 
sometimes propelled to a distance of 140 
yards. 

Blubber, the fat of whales and other large 
sea animals, from which train-oil is obtained. 
The blubber lies under the skin and over the 
muscular flesh. It is eaten by the Eskimo 
and the sea-coast races of the Japanese 
islands, the Kuriles, &c. The whole quan- 
tity yielded by one whale ordinarily amounts 
to 40 or 50, but sometimes to 80 or more 
cwts. 

Blucher (blii'Aer), Gkbhard Leberecht 
VON, distinguished Prussian general, born at 
Rostock 1742, died at Krieblowitz, in Silesia, 
1819. He entered the Swedish service when 
14 years of age and fought against the 
Prussians, but was taken prisoner in his 
first campaign, and was induced to enter the 
Prussian service. Discontented at the pro- 
motion of another officer over his head, he 
left the army, devoted himself to agriculture, 
16 
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and by industry and prudence acquired an 
estate. After the death of Frederick 11. he 
became a major in his former regiment, 
which he commanded with distinction on 
the Rhine in 1793 and 1794. After the 
battle of Kirrweiler in 1794 he was ap- 
pointed major-general of the army of obser- 
vation stationed on the Lower Rhine. In 
1802, in the name of the King of Prussia, 
he took possession of Erfurt and Miihlhausen. 
Oct. 14, 1806, he fought at the battle of 
Auerstiidt. After the Peace of Tilsit he 
laboured in the department of war at Konigs- 
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berg and Berlin. He then received the chief 
military command in Pomerania, but at the 
instigation of Napoleon was afterwards, with 
several other distinguished men, dismissed 
from the service. In the campaign of 1812, 
when the Prussians assisted the French, he 
took no part; but no sooner did Prussia rise 
against her oppressors than Blucher, then 
seventy years old, engaged in the cause with 
all his former activity, and was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Prussians and 
the Russian corps under General Winzinge- 
rode. His heroism in the battle of LUtzen 
(May 2, 1 813) was rewarded by the Emperor 
Alexander with the order of St. George. 
The battles of Bautzen and Hanau, those 
on the Katzbach and Leipzig, added to bis 
glory. He was now raised to the rank of 
field-marshal, and led the Prussian army 
which invaded France early in 1 8 1 4. After 
a period of obstinate conflict the day of Mont- 
martre crowned this campaign, and, March 
31, Bliicher entered the capital of France. 
His king, in remembrance of the victory 
which he had gained at the Katzbach, 
created him Prince of Wahlstadt, and gave 
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him an estate in Silesia. On the renewal of 
the war in 1815 the chief command was again 
committed to him, and he led his army into 
the Netherlands. June 15 Napoleon threw 
himself upon him, and Blucher, on the l()th, 
was defeated at Ligny. In this engagement 
his horse was killed, and he was thrown under 
his body. In the battle of the 18th Blucher 
arrived at the most decisive moment upon 
ground, and taking Napoleon in the rear 
and flank assisted materially in completing 
the great victory of Belle Alliance or Water- 
loo. He was a rough and fearless soldier, 
noted for his energy and rapid movements, 
which had procured him the name of * Mar- 
shal Vorwarts’ (Forward). 

Blue, one of the seven colours into which 
the rays of light divide themselves when 
refracted through a glass prism, seen in 
nature in the clear expanse of the heavens; 
also a dye or pigment of this hue. The 
substances used as blue pigments are of 
very different natures, and derived from 
various sources; they are all compound 
bodies, some being natural and others arti- 
ficial. They are derived almost entirely 
from the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
The principal blues used in painting are 
ultramarine^ which was originally prepared 
from lapis-lazuli or azure-stone — a mineral 
found in China and other oriental countries 
— but, as now prepared, it is an artificial 
compound of china-clay, carbonate of sotla, 
sulphur, and charcoal; Prussian or Berlin 
Huey which is a compound of cyanogen and 
iron; Hue bice, prepared from carbonate 
of copper; indigo Huey from the indigo 
plant. Besides these, there are numerous 
other blues used in art, as bluc-verditer, 
smalt- and cobalt-hl aCy from cobalt, laemusy 
or litmuSy &c. Before the discovery of ani- 
line or coal-tar colours dyers chiefly de- 
pended for their blues on imad, archily ind igo, 
and Pr ussian bluCy but now a series of brilliant 
blues are obtained from coal-tar, possessing 
great tinctorial power and various degrees 
of durability . — MuCy sometimes called true 
Huey was the favourite colour of the Scottish 
Covenanters of the 17th century. After 
the Revolution of 1688 it was combined with 
orange or yellow as the Whig colours. 
These were adopted on the cover of the 
Whig periodical, the Edinburgh Review, 
first published in 1802. 

Bluebeard, the hero of a well-known tale, 
originally French, founded, it is believed, on 
the enormities of a real personage, Gilles de 
Laval, Count de Retz, a great nobleman of 
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Brittany, put to death for his crimes in 
1440. 

Blue>bell, a name given to the wild hya- 
cinth {Scilla nutam) and to the hare-bell 
{Va7n'paniila rotuwiifolia). 

Blue-berry, an American species of 
whortleberry ( Vaceiniwn pennsylvanicum). 

Blue-bird, a small dentirostral, insessorial 
bird, the Eryth&ca, or Sialia Wilsoni^ very 
common in the United States. The upper 
part of the body is blue, and the throat and 
breast of a dirty red. It makes its nest in 
the hole of a tree or in the box that is so 
commonly provided for its use by the friendly 
farmer. The blue-bird is the harbinger of 
spring to the Americans; its song is cheer- 
ful, continuing with little interruption from 
March to October, but is most frequently 
heard in the serene days of the spring. It 
is also called robin or blue redbreast^ 
and is regarded with the same sort of senti- 
ments as the robin of Europe. 

Blue-books, the official reports, papers, and 
documents printed for the British govern- 
ment and laid before the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. They are so called simply from 
being stitched up in dark-blue paper wrap- 
pers, and include bills presented to and acts 
passed by the houses ; all reports and papers 
moved for by members or granted by gov- 
ernment on particular subjects; the reports 
of committees; statistics of the trade, &c., 
of the country and of the colonies; and 
ambassadorial and consular reports from 
foreign countries and ports. 

Blue-bottle, OentaurSa Cydnus, a British 
composite plant, rather tall and slender, 
with blue flowers, growing in corn-fields. 

Blue-bottle Fly, a large blue species of 
blow-fly {M'usca vomitoria). 

Blue-breast. Same as Blue-throat, 
Blue-coat School. See Christ's Hospital, 
Blue-fish {TemnMon or FomatGmus solid- 
tor), a fish common on the eastern coasts 
of America, allied to the mackerel, but 
larger, growing to the length of three feet 
or more, and much esteemed for the table. 
It is very destructive to other fishes. It is 
also called horse-mackerel, green-fish, skip- 
jack, &c. 

Blue-gowns, an order of paupers in Scot- 
land, called also the King's Bedesmen, to 
wiK>m the kings annually distributed certain 
alms on condition of their praying for the 
royal welfare. Their number was equal to 
the number of years the king had lived. 
The alms consisted of a blue gown or cloak, 
a purse containing as many killings Scots 


(pennies sterling) as the years of the king’s 
age, and a badge bearing the words * Pass 
and repass,* which protected them from all 
laws against mendicity. Edie Ochiltree, in 
Sir W. fScott’s novel of the Antiquary, is a 
type of the class. The practice of appoint- 
ing bedesmen was discontinued in 1883, and 
the last of them drew his last allowance 
from the exchequer in Edinburgh in 1863. 

Blue-grass {Poa pratcnsis), an American 
pasture grass of great excellence, especially 
abundant in Kentucky. 

Blue John, a name for fluor-spar. 

Blue Laws, a name for certain laws said 
to have been made in the early govern- 
ment of New Haven, Connecticut, anent 
breaches of manners and morality, but most 
of which probably never existed. 

Blue Light. See Bengal Light. 

Blue-mantle, one of the English pursui- 
vants-at-arms, connected with the Heralds’ 
College. 

Blue Mountains, the central mountain 
range of Jamaica, the main ridges of which 
are from 6000 to 8000 feet high. Also a 
niountain chain of New South Wales, part 
of the great Dividing Range. The highest 
peaks rise over 4000 feet above the sea. 
The range is now traversed by a railway, 
which attains a maximum height of 3494 
feet. 

Blue Nile. See Nile, 

Blue Peter, a blue flag having a white 
square in the centre, used to signify that 
the ship on which it is hoisted is about to 
sail. 

Blue-pill, a preparation of mercury for 
medicinal use. It consists of two parts by 
weight of mercury triturated with three 
parts of conserve of roses till it loses its 
globular form. This is mixed with one 
part by weight of liquorice -root powder, so 
that 5 grains of the mixture contain 1 grain 
of mercury. 

Blue Ridge, the most easterly ridge of 
the Alleghany or Appalachian Mountains. 
The most elevated summits are the peaks 
of Otter (4000 feet) in Virginia. 

Blue-stocking, a literary lady: applied 
usually with the imputation of pedantry. 
The term arose in connection with certain 
meetings held by ladies in the days of 
Dr. Johnson for conversation with dis- 
tinguished literary men. One of these 
literati was a Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
who always wore blue stockings, and whose 
conversation at these meetings was so much 
prized that his absence at any time was felt 
18 
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to be a great loss, so that the remark became 
common, * We can do nothing without the 
bluestockings;* hence these meetings were 
sportively called bluestocking clubs, and the 
ladies who attended them Uuestoekings. 

Blue-stone, or Blue-vitriol, sulphate of 
copper, a dark-blue crystalline salt used in 
dyeing and for other purposes. 

Blue-throat, a bird {Sylvia suecica) 
with a tawny breast marked with a sky- 
blue crescent, inhabiting the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia. It is a bird of passage, 
and is taken in great numbers in France for 
the table. 

Blue-yitrioL See Bluestone. 

Blue-wing, a genus of American ducks, 
so called from the colour of the wing- 
coverts. One species {Querquedtila discors) 
is brought in great quantities to market, the 
flesh being highly esteemed for its flavour. 

Bluffs, the name in America for the steep 
banks of a stream or lake forming promi- 
nent headlands, and often extending inland 
as plateaus. 

Blumenbach ( blii ' men - baA ), J ohann 
Friedrich, celebrated German naturalist, 
born 1752, died 1840. He studied at Jena 
and Gottingen, and wrote on the occasion 
of his graduation as M.D. a remarkable 
thesis on the varieties of the human race. 
He became professor of medicine, librarian, 
and keeper of the museum at Gottingen in 
1778, where he lectured for fifty years. 
His principal works are the Institutiones 
Physiologicae, long a common text-book; 
Handbuch der vergleichenden Anatomie 
(Handbook of Comparative Anatomy), the 
best treatise that had appeared up to its 
date; and Collectio Craniorum Diversarum 
Gentium. The last work, published be- 
tween 1790 and 1828, gives descriptions 
and figures of his extensive collection of 
skulls, still preserved at Gottingen, He 
advocated the doctrine of the unity of the 
human species, which he divided into five 
varieties, Caucasian, Mongolian, Negro, 
lAmerican, and Malay. His anthropological 
treatises, and the memoirs of his life by 
Marx and Flourens, were translated into 
iEnglish. 

} Blun^derbuss, a short gun with a very 
i wide bore, capable of holding a number of 
slugs or bullets, and intended to do execu- 
tion at a limited range without exact aim. 
f Blunt, John Henry, English theological 
^writer, born 1823, died 1884. He held vari- 
^ ous curacies, and latterly was appointed to 
the living of Beverston, Gloucestershire. 
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He wrote much, among his chief works being 
Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theo- 
l<^y; Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, &c.; 
History of the English Eeformation; House- 
hold Theology ; Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Blunt, John James, English divine, born 
1794, died 1855; from 1839 Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge. His 
works include articles contributed to the 
Quarterly Review; Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion in England; Undesigned Coincidences 
in the Old and New Testament, an Argu- 
ment for their Veracity; On the Right Use 
of the Early Fathers; History of the Church 
during the First Three Centuries; Sermons; 

&C. 

Boa, a genus of serpents, family Boidae, 
having the jaws so constructed that these 
animals can dilate the mouth sufficiently to 
swallow bodies thicker than themselves. 
They are also distinguished by having a 
hook on each side of the vent; the tail pre- 
hensile; the body compressed and largest 
in the middle, and with small scales, at 
least on the posterior part of the head. 
The genus includes some of the largest spe- 
cies of serpents, reptiles endowed with im- 
mense muscular power. They seize sheep, 
deer, &c., and crush them in their folds, 
after which they swallow the animal whole. 
The boas are peculiar to the hot parts of 
South America. The JBoa constrictor is not 
one of the largest members of the genus, 
rarely exceeding 20 feet in length; but the 
name boa or boa constrictor is often given 
popularly to any of the large serpents of 
similar habits, and so as to include the Py- 
thons of the Old World and the Anaconda 
and other large serpents of America. 

Boab'dil, Abu -Abdullah, last Moorish 
king of Granada, gained the throne in 1481 
by expelling his father, Mulei Hassan; a.nd 
became the vassal of Ferdinand of Aragon. 
By his tyranny he provoked the hostility of 
his own subjects, and Ferdinand, talang 
advantage of the dissensions which prevailed, 
laid siege to Granada. The Moors made a 
valiant defence, but Boabdil capitulated, 
and retired to a domain of the Alpujarras 
assigned him by the victor. He afterwards 
passed into Africa, and fell in battle while 
assisting the King of Fez in an attempt 
to dethrone the King of Morocco. 

Boadice'a, Queen of the Iceni, in Britain, 
during the reign of Nero. ^ Having been 
treated in the most ignominious manner by 
the Romans^ she headed a general insurrec- 
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tion of the Britons, attacked the Roman 
settlements, reduced London to ashes, and 
put to the sword all strangers to the number 
of 70,000. Suetonius, the Roman general, 
defeated her in a decisive battle (a.d. 62), 
and Boadicea, rather than fall into the hands 
of her enemies, put an end to her own life 
by poison. 

Boar, the male of swine not castrated. 
The wild hog, the original of the domestic 
pig, is generSUy spoken of as the wild hoar. 
See Hog, 

Board, a numlDer of persons having the 
management, direction, or superintendence 
of some public or private office or trust; 
also an office under the control of an exe- 
cutive government, the business of which is 
conducted by officers specially appointed 
for that purpose. 

Board of Admiralty ^ the officers appointed 
for the administration of the naval affairs of 
Britain. The chief of the board is called 
First Lord. See Adwiraliy, 

Board of Trader a department of the 
British government, having wide and im- 
portant functions respecting the trade and 
navigation of the kingdom. It is a per- 
manent committee of the privy-council, and 
is presided over by a member of the cabi- 
net. It is divided into six departments each 
having its separate staff : (1) The Commer- 
cial l)epa/rtment, whose duties are to advise 
the treasury and the colonial and foreign 
offices on matters relating to tariffs and 
burdens on trade, &c. (2) The Statistical 
Department^ which has to prepare the offi- 
cial volumes of statistics which are periodi- 
cally issued. It may also be required to 
prepare special statistical returns for the 
information of members of parliament, cham- 
bers of commerce, or private persons who 
have occasion to apply. (3) The Railway 
Department^ which has the supervision of 
railways and railway companies, and which 
must be supplied with notices of application 
for railway acts and with plans, l^fore the 
relative bill can be brought before parlia- 
ment. Before a line is opened for traffic 
the permission of the board on the repoi't 
of an inspector must be got; and on the 
occurrence of an accident notice must be 
sent to the department, which is then em- 
powered to take any measures it may deem 
necessary for the public safety or interest. 
It also keeps a re^ster of joint-stock com- 
panies, of the accounts of insurance compa- 
nies, and prepares provisional orders relating 
to gas, water, and tramway companies. 


(4) The Harbour Department^ which exer- 
cises a supervision over lighthouses, the sea- 
fisheries, pilotage, &c. (5) The Marine 

Department has to see to the registration, 
condition, and discipline of merchant ships, 
to watch over the mercantile marine offices, 
and to see that the regulations with re- 
gard to the engagement of seamen and ap- 
prentices are carried out; to examine offi- 
cers, and make investigations into miscon- 
duct and wrecks; and generally to take in 
hand most of the business thrown upon the 
board by the various shipping acts. (6) The 
Financial Department^ which has to keep the 
accounts of the board, controlling the re- 
ceipts and expenditure. It has also to deal 
with Greenwich pensions, seamen’s savings- 
banks and money- orders, the proper distri- 
bution of the effects of seamen dying abroad, 
and the like. 

The Local Government Board is a de- 
partment of the British government pre- 
sided over by a crown-appointed president. 
Its duties include the supervision and con- 
trol of sanitary matters, questions of local 
government and municipal improvements, 
and the keeping of highways: and the board 
has further to report upon private bills. 

Board of Works^ a board appointed for 
the local management of London. It super- 
intends the drainage, the regulation of the 
street traffic, the construction of buildings, 
&c. 

Boat, a small open vessel or water craft 
usually moved by oars or rowing. HhF 
forms, dimensions, and uses of boats are veri 
various, and some of them carry a light saihj 
The boats belonging to a ship of war artl 
the launch or long-boat, which is the largest, 
the barge, the pinnace, the yawl, cutters^ 
the jolly-boat, and the gig. The boats be-*^ 
longing to a merchant vessel are the launclt 
or long-boat, before mentioned, the skiff£ 
the jolly-boat or yawl, the stern-boat, tha 
quarter-boat, and the captain’s gig. Every^ 
British passenger ship is required to carry/ 
a number of boats according to the follow-! 
ing scale: two boats for every ship of les» 
than 200 tons; three, when 200 and less thaiJ 
400; four, 400 and less than 600; five, 600! 
and less than 1000; six, 1000 and less thani 
1500; seven, 1500 and upwards. One of; 
such boats must in all cases be a long-boat,*' 
and one a properly-fitted life-boat. Sea 
Rowing^ Regatta, | 

Boat-bill, Oamrdma cochleariaj a South 
American bird of the family Ardeidse or 
herons, about the size of a common fowl, 
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with a bill not unlike a boat with the keel 
uppermost; its chief food is hsh. ■ 

Boat-fly, Notonecta glauea^ an aquatic 
hemipterous insect which swims on its back; 
the hind-legs aptly enough resembling oars, 
the body representing a boat: hence the 
name; common in Britain. 

Boat^Bwain (commonly pronounced bd'sn), 
a warrant-officer in the navy who has charge 
of the sails, rigging, colours, anchors, cables, 
and cordage. His office is also to summon 
the crew to their duty, to relieve the watch, 
&c. In the merchant service one of the 
crew who has charge of the rigging and 
oversees the men. 

Bob^bin, a reel or other similar contrivance 
for holding thread. It is often a cylindrical 
piece of wood with a head, on which thread 
is wound for making lace; or a spool with a 
head at one or both ends, intended to have 
thread or yarn wound on it, and used in 
spinning machinery (when it is slipped on a 
spindle and revolves therewith) and in sew- 
ing-machines (applied within the shuttle). 

Bobbin-net, a machine-made cotton net, 
originally imitated from the lace made by 
means of a pillow and bobbins. 

Bob'bio, a small town of N. Italy, prov. 
Pavia, the seat of a bishop, with an old 
cathe<iral, and formerly a celebrated abbey 
founded by St. Columbanus. 

Bob-o-link. See Rice-bunting. 

Bobruisk, a fortified town of Russia, gov. 
Minsk. Pop. 31,168. 

Bbccaccio (bok-kat'cho), Giovanni, Ita- 
lian' novelist and poet, son of a Florentine 
merchant, was born, 1313, in Certaldo, a 
small town in the valley of the Elsa, 20 
miles from Florence; died there 1375. He 
spel^t some years unprofitably in literary 
purJ^uits and the study of the canon law, 
but ^in the end devoted himself entirely to 
litemture. He found a congenial atmo- 
sphere in Naples, where many men of let- 
ter® frequented the court of King Robert, 
among the number being the great Petrarch. 
In! 1341 Boccaccio fell in love with Maria, 
ani illegitimate daughter of King Robert, 
who returned his passion with equal ardour, 
amd was immortalized as Fiammetta in 
many of his best creations. His first work, 
a romantic love-tale in prose, Filocopo, was 
srritten at her command; as was also the 
' Teseide, the first heroic epic in the Italian 
] anguage, and the first example of the dttava 
\ Hma. In 1341 he returned to Florence at 
! ris father’s command, and during a three 
I years’ stay produced three important works, 
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Ameto, L’amorosa Visione, and L’amorosa 
FTammetta, all of them connected with his 
mistress in Naples. In 1344 he returned to 
Naples, where Giovanna, the granddaughter 
of Robert, who had succeeded to the throne, 
received him with distinction. Between 
1344 and 1350 most of the stories of the 
Decameron were composed at her desire or 
at that of Fiammetta. This work, on which 
his fame rests, consists of 100 tales repre- 
sented to have been related in equal por- 
tions in ten days by a party of levies and 
gentlemen at a country house near Florence 
while the plague was raging in that city. 
The stories in this wonderful collection 
range from the highest pathos to the coar- 
sest licentiousness. They are partly the 
invention of the author, and partly derived 
from the fabliaux of medieeval French poets 
and other sources. On the death of his 
father Boccaccio returned to Florence, where 
he was greatly honoured, and was sent on 
several public embassies. Amongst others 
he was sent to Padua to communicate to 
Petrarch the tidings of his recall from exile 
and the restoration of his property. From 
this time an intimate friendship grew up 
between them which continued for life. 
They both contributed greatly to the re- 
vival of the study of classical literature, 
Boccaccio spending much time and money 
in collecting ancient manuscripts. In 1373 
he was chosen by the Florentines to occupy 
the chair which was established for the ex- 
position of Dante’s Divina Commedia. His 
lectures continued till his death. Among 
his other works maybe mentioned Filostrato, 
a narrative poem; II Ninfale Fiesolano, a 
love story; II Corbaccio, ossia II Labirinto 
d’Amore, a coarse satire on a Florentine 
widow; and several Latin works. The first 
edition of the Decameron appeared without 
date or place, but is believed to have been 
printed at Florence in 1409 or 1470. The 
first edition with a date is that of Yaldarfer, 
Venice, 1471; what is, perhaps, the only 
existing perfect copy of this was sold in 
London in 1812 for £2260. 

Boccage (bok-azh), Mabib Anne du, a 
French poetess, much admired and extrava- 
gantly praised by Voltaire, Fontenelle, Clai- 
raut and others; bom 1710, died 1802. Her 
writings comprise an imitation of Paradise 
Lost; the Death of Abel; the Amazons, a 
tragedy; and a poem called the Columbiad. 

Bocca Tigris, or Booue, the embouchure 
of the principal branch of the Chu Kiang, 
or Canton river, China. 
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Bocchterini (bok-ker>@'ng), Lmoi, an 
Italian composer of instrumental music, wm 
bom in 1740 at Lucca, died at Madrid 
1805. His compositions consist of sympbo- 
iiies, sestets, quintets, quartets, trios, duets, 
and sonatas for the violin, violoncello, and 
pianoforte. He never composed anything 
for the theatre; and of church compositions 
we find but one, his Stabat Mater. 

Bochart (bo-shar), Samukl, French theo- 
Ic^fmn and oriental scholar, at Rouen 
1599, died at Caen 1661, where he was 
Protestant clergyman. His chief works are 
his Geographia Sacra (1646), and his Hiero- 
zoicon, or treatise on the animals of the 
Bible (1663). 

Bochnia (boA'ni-a), a town of Austria, in 
Galicia, gov. of Lemberg, 25 miles K.8.B. of 
Cracow; extensive mines yielding gypsum, 
zinc, and rock-salt. Pop. 8501. 

Bochold (boA'olt), a town of Prussia, prov. 
of Westphsdia, on the Aa; cotton-spinning 
and weaving, &c. Pop. 10,576. 

Bochum (boA'um), a Prussian town, prov. 
of Westphalia, 5 miles e.n.e. of Essen; 
manufactories of iron, steel, hardwares, &c. 
Pop. 40,767. 

Bock, Bockbier, a variety of German 
beer made with more malt and less hops 
than ordinary German beer, and therefore 
sweeter and stronger. 

Bock'enheim (’him), town of Germany, 
forming almost a suburb of Hamburg; flour- 
ishing manufactures of machinery, &c. Pop. 
17,457. 

Bdckh (beuk), Philipp August, an emi- 
nent German classical antiquary, bom at 
Carlsruhe 1785, died at Berlin 1867. He 
was educated at Carlsruhe and Halle, and 
obtained in 1811 the chair of ancient liter- 
ature in the University of Berlin, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. He opened 
a new era in philology and archaeology by 
setting forth the prindple that their study 
ought to be an historical method intended 
to reproduce the whole social and political 
life of any given people during a given period. 
Among his chief works are an edition of 
Pindar (1811-22); The Public Economy of 
the Athenians, 1817, translated into English 
and French; Investigations into the Weights, 
Coins, and Measures of Antiquity, 1838; 
and Documents concerning the Maritime 
Affairs of Attica, 1840. The great Corpus 
InscriptioBum Gwecamm was be^n by 
him vdth the intention of giving in it every 
Greek insorijption known in print or manu- 
script. 


Bocland, Bockland, or BooKrLAND, one 
of the original English modes of tenure of 
manor-land which was held by a short and 
simple deed under certain rents and free 
services. This species of tenure has given 
rise to the modem freeholds. 

Bode (bo'de), John Elert, German as- 
tronomer, bom 1747, died 1826. His best 
works are his Astronomical Almanac and 
his large Celestial Atlas (Himmelsatlas), 
giving a catalogue of 17,240 stars (12,000 
more than in any former chart). — Bode's 
Law is the name given to an arithmetical 
formula, previously made known by Kepler 
and Titius of Wittenberg, expressing ap- 
proximately the distances of the planets 
from the sun. It assumes the series 0, 3, 6, 
12, 24, 48, 96, &c., each term after the 
second being double the preceding terra ; to 
each term 4 is added, producing the series 
4, 7, 10, 14, 28, 56, 100, &c. These num- 
bers are, with the exception of 28, roughly 
proportional to the distances between the 
planets and the sun. The law has no theo- 
retical foundation. 

Boden-see. See Constance, Lake ofi 

Bo'denstedt (-stet), Friedrich Martin, 
German poet and miscellaneous writer, bom 
in 1819. Having obtained an educational 
appointment at Tifiis he published a work 
on the peoples of the Caucasus (1848), and A 
Thousand and One Days in the East, Which 
were very successful. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Slavic at Munich, and 
in 1858 was transferred to the chair of old 
English. He has since been a theatrical 
director at Meiningen, has travelled in ihe 
U. States, &c. Among the best of his poeti- 
cal works are the Songs of Mirza-Schaiffy, 
purporting to be translations from the Per- 
sian, but really original, which have passed 
through more than 100 editions. He has 
translated Shakspere’s Sonnets, and in con- 
junction with other writers has issued a new 
translation of Shakspere’s works. 

Bodin (bo-dan), Jean, a French political 
writer, born in 1530 or 1529, died 1696. 
He studied law at Toulouse, delivered lec- 
tures on jurisprudence there, and afterwards 
went to Paris and practised. His great wo^k 
De la R^publique (1576) has been charaC,- 
terized as the ablest and most remarkable 
treatise on the philosophy of government 
and legislation produced from the time of 
Aristotle to that of Montesquieu. 

Bodle, a copper coin formerly current ixi 
Scotland, of the value of two pennies Scots,; 
or the sixth part of an English penny. The, 
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name is said to have been derived from a 
niint-master of the name of BothwelL 

Bodleian Library at Oxford, founded by 
Sir Thomas Bodley in 1598, opened 1602. 
It claims a copy of all works published in 
Britain, and for rare works and MSS. it is 
said to be second only to the Vatican. In 
1883 it contained 1,250,000 vols. 

Bodley, Sik Thomas, the founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, was bom at 
Exeter in 1544, died in London 1612. Ho 
was educated partly at Geneva, whither his 
parents, who were Protestants, had retired 
in the reign of Queen Mary. On the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth they returned home, and 
he completed his studies at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. He travelled much on the 
Continent, and was employed in various 
embassies to Denmark, Germany, France, 
and Holland. In 1597 he returned home, 
and dedicated the remainder of his life to 
the re-establishment and augmentation of 
the public library at Oxford. He expended 
a very large sum in collecting rare and 
valuable books, besides leaving an estate 
for the support of the library. He was 
knighted at the accession of James I. See 
Bodleian Library. 

Bod^mer, John Jacob, German poet and 
scholar, bom 1698, died at Zurich 1788, 
where he had been professor of history for 
fifty years. Although he produced nothing 
remarkable of his own in poetry, he did 
great service by republishing the old German 
poets and by his numerous critical writings. 

Bod'min, county town of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, nearly in its centre, well built, with a 
fine church, erected about the middle of the 
15th century.' It gives name to a pari. div. 
of the county. Pop. 5061. 

Bodo'ni, Giambattista, celebrated Italian 
printer, bom at Saluzzo 1740, died at Parma 
1813. In 1758 he went to Rome, and was 
employed in the printing-office of the Pro- 
paganda. He was afterwards at the head 
of the ducal printing-house in Parma, where 
he produced works of great beauty. His 
editions of Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 
^assies are highly prized. 

Boece (bois), or Boyce, Hectob, Scottish 
JjiBtorian, was born at Dundee about 1465. 
Me studied first at Dundee, and then at the 
Jpniversity of Paris, where he became pro- 
lessor of philosophy in the College of Mon- 
iaigu, and made the acquaintance of Eras- 
mus. About 1 500 he quitted Paris to assume 
^e principalship of the newly-founded uni- 
tfersity of King’s College, Aberdeen. In 
28 


1522 he published in Paris a history in Latin 
of the prelates of Mortlach and Aberdeen. 
Five years afterward appeared the work on 
which his fame chiefly rests, the History of 
Scotland in Latin — Scotorum Historia? a 
prima gentis origine, &c. It abounds in 
fable, but the narrative seems to have been 
skilfully adjusted to the conditions of belief 
in his own time. In 1 536 a translation of 
the history was published, made by John 
Ballentyne or Bellenden for James V. He 
died in 1536. 

Boehm (bam), Joseph Edgab, R.A., 
sculptor, bom at Vienna 1834, of Hunga- 
rian parents. He studied art in Italy and 
Paris, and settled in England in 1862. He 
has executed many statues for public monu- 
ments, including those to Bunyan at Bed- 
ford, Carlyle and Tyndall on the Thames 
Embankment, Beaconsfield and Stanley for 
Westminster, &c., besides a great number 
of portrait-busts. In 1 881 he was appointed 
sculptor-in-ordinary to the queen. 

Boehme (bew'me), or Boehm, Jakob, Ger- 
man mystical writer, bom in 1575, died in 
1624. He was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
in his fourteenth year, and ten years later he 
was settled at Gorlitz as a master-tradesman, 
and married to the daughter of a tlniving 
butcher of the town. He was much perse- 
cuted by the religious authorities, and at 
his death the rites of the church were but 
grudgingly administered to him. Raised 
by contemplation above his circumstances, 
a strong sense of the spiritual, particularly 
of the mysterious, was constantly present 
with him, and he saw in all the workings 
of nature upon his mind a revelation of 
God, and even imagined himself favoured 
by divine inspirations. His first work ap- 
peared in 1616, and was called Aurora. It 
contains his revelations on God, man, and 
nature. Among his other works are De 
tribus Principiis, De Signatura Remm, 
Mysterium Magnum, &c. His writings all 
aim at religious edification, but his philo- 
sophy is very obscure and often fantastic. 
The first collection of his works was made 
in Holland in 1675 by Henry Betke; a more 
complete one in 1682 by Gichtel (ten vols., 
Amsterdam). William Law published an 
English translation of them, two vols. 4to. 
A sect, taking their name from Boehme, 
was formed in England. 

Boehmeria (be-me'ri-a), a genus of plants, 
order Urticace® or Nettles, closely resem- 
bling our stinging nettle. A number of the 
species yield tenacious fibres, used for mak- 
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wg ropes, twine, net, sewing-thread. B, 
niv^a is the Chinese grass, the Malay ranieet 
which is shrubby and 3 or 4 feet high. It 
is a native of China, South-eastern Asia, and 
the Asiatic archipelago, where, and in India, 
it has long been cultivated. The plant has 
been introduced into cultivation in parts of 
the United States, Algeria, France, &c., un- 
der its Malay name of rarriee or ramie. The 
British government have also become inter- 
ested in its cultivation in such of the colo- 
nies or dependencies as are favourable to its 
growth. See Barnet. 

Boeo'tia, a division of ancient Greece, 
lying between Attica and Phocis, and 
bounded E. and w. by the Euboean Sea 
and the Corinthian Gulf respectively, had 
an area of 1119 square miles. The whole 
country is surrounded by mountains, on the 
s. Mounts Cithaeron and Parnes, on the 
w. Mount Helicon, on the N. Mount Par- 
nassus and the Opuntian Mountains, which 
also closed it in on the e. The northern 
part is drained by the Cephissus, the waters 
of which form Lake Copais; the southern 
by the Asopus, which flows into the Eu- 
boean Sea. The country originally had a 
superabundance of water, but artificial drain- 
age works made it one of the most fertile 
districts of Greece. The inhabitants were 
of the iEolian race, most of the towns 
formed a kind of republic, of which Thebes 
was the chief city. Epaminondas and Pelo- 
pidas raised Thebes for a time to the highest 
rank among Grecian states. Kefinement 
and cultivation of mind never made such 
progress in Bocotia as in Attica^ and the 
term Bceotian was used by the Athenians 
as a synonym for dulness, but somewhat 
unjustly, since Hesiod, Pindar, the poetess 
Corinnss and Plutarch were Boeotians. 
Along with Attica, Boeotia now forms a 
nomarchy of the kingdom of Greece, with 
a pop. of 185,864. 

Boerhaave (bbr'hii-ve), Hbemann, cele- 
brated Dutch physician, was bom 1668, 
died 1788. Destined for the clerical pro- 
fession, in 1682 he was sent to Leyden to 
study theology. In 1689 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, soon after 
he began the study of medicine, and in 1693 
was made Doctor of Medicine at Harder- 
wyck. In 1701 the University of Leyden 
chose him to deliver lectures on the theory 
of medicine; and in 1709 he was appointed 
to the chair of medicine and botany. He 
now published his Institutiones Medicae in 
Usus Annusa Exerdtationis, and Aphorismi 


de Cognoscendis et Curandis Morbis in 
Usum Doctrinm Medicinro, the former ex- 
pounding his medical system, the latter 
cla 8 sif 3 dng diseases and treating of their 
cause and cure. In 1 7 1 4 he was made rector 
of the university, and soon after appointed 
to the chair of practical medicine. In this 
office he introduced clinical instruction for 
the first time in Europe. He was also ap- 
pointed to the professorship of chemistry. 
His fame as a physician was so great that 
people came from all parts of Europe to ask 
his advice, and among others Peter the 
Great visited him. 

Boers (borz; Dutch, feocr, a peasant or 
husbandman), the Cape-Dutch name for the 
farmers of Dutch origin in South Africa. 
In 1836-37 large numbers of the Boers, 
being dissatisfied with the British govern- 
ment in Cape Colony, migrated northward 
to what is now Natal. Here their ill-treat- 
ment of the natives soon led to war, and 
the British had to interfere and ultimately 
(1843) annex the country. The Boers again 
migrated, but their new settlement was 
annexed in 1848. They then began to form 
the present Transvaal, where their ill-treat- 
ment of the coloured races has caused the 
British government again and again to in- 
terfere. They now occupy the Republics 
of the Transvaal, the Orange State, and the 
New Republic in Zululand, though the in- 
dependence of the latter is not yet assured. 
The Boers, who are all rigid Calvinists, are 
described as frugal, industrious, and ht)spi- 
table, but distrustful of foreigners, especially 
of the English. Their aggressive and often 
tre^herous policy and their cruelty to the 
natives go far, however, to outweigh any 
good qualities they may have shown. See 
Trwmvaal^ Orange Free State, Natal, and 
ZulvUmd. 

Boethius, a Latinized form of Boeee. See 
Boeee. 

Boethius (bo-6'thi-us), Anicius Manlius 
Seveeinus, a celebrated Roman statesman 
and philosopher, was born about 470 a.d. in 
Rome or Milan, of a rich and ancient family; 
executed 526. Theodorio, king of the Os- 
trogoths, then master of Italy, loaded hini 
with marks of favour and esteem, and 
raised him to the first oflSces in the empire. 
He was three times consul, and received 
the greatest possible honour from people! 
senate, and king. But Theodoric, as hq 
grew old, became irritable, jealous, and disJ 
trustful of those about him, and was worked 
upon by some whom Boethius had made 
24 ] 
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enemies by his strict integrity and vigilant 
justice. These at last succeeded in preju- 
dicing the king against him, and he was 
accused of a treasonable correspondence 
with the court of Constantinople, impris- 
oned for a time, and then put to death. 
He made translations of the Greek philoso- 
phers, particularly Aristotle, which, in the 
middle ages, caused him to be regarded as 
the highest authority in philosophy. There 
is no evidence that he was a Christian. His 
fame now chiefly rests on his Consolations 
of Philosophy, written in prison, partly in 
prose and partly in verse, a work of elevated 
thought and diction. We have an Anglo- 
Saxon translation of it by King Alfred, and 
it was early translated into other languages. 

Bog, a piece of wet, soft, and spongy 
ground, where the soil is composed mainly 
of decaying and decayed vegetable matter. 
Such ground is valueless for agriculture 
until reclaimed, but often yields abundance 
of peat for fuel. A bog seems usually to be 
formed as follows : — A shallow pool induces 
the formation of aquatic plants, which gra- 
dually creep in from the borders to the 
deeper centre. Mud accumulates round 
their roots and stalks, and a semi-fluid mass 
is formed, well suited for the growth of 
moss, particularly Sphagnum, which now 
begins to luxuriate, continually absorbing 
water, and shooting out new plants above 
as the old decay beneath; these are conse- 
quently rotted, and compressed into a solid 
substance, gradually replacing the water by 
a mass of vegetable matter. A layer of 
clay, frequently found over gravel, assists 
the formation of bog by its power of retain- 
ing moisture. When the subsoil is very 
retentive, and the quantity of water be- 
comes excessive, the superincumbent peat 
sometimes bursts forth and floats over adja- 
cent lands. Bogs are generally divided into 
two classes: red bogs, or peat-mosses, and 
black bogs, or mountain mosses. The for- 
mer cdass are found in extensive plains fre- 
quenl|y running through several counties, 
suoly^ the Chatmoss in Lancashire, and the 
Bogip Allen in Ireland, the depth varying 
fronK2 to 42 ft. Their texture is light and 
full M filaments, and is formed by the slow 
dec£|Kf mosses and plants of different kinds. 
TheHwer parts, being more entirely de- 
cayeHI approach nearer to the nature of the 
hunS than the upper portion, and, as being 
morBcarbonaceous, are more valuable for 
fuelBBlack bog is formed by a more rapid 
decAposition of plants. It is heavier and 


more homogeneous in quality, but is usually 
found in limited and detached portions, and 
at high elevations where its reclamation is 
difficult. In Ireland bogs frequently rest 
on a calcareous subsoil, which is of great 
value in reclaiming them. In the reclama- 
tion of bog land a permanent system of 
drainage must be established; the loose and 
spongy soil must be mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of mineral matter to give firmness 
to its texture and fertilize its superabun- 
dant humus; proper manures must be pro- 
vided to facilitate the extraction of nutri- 
ment from the new soil, and a rotation of 
crops adopted suitable for bringing it into 
permanent condition. The materials best 
adapted for reclaiming peat are calcareous 
earths, limestone gravel, shell-marl, and 
shell- sand. Thoroughly reclaimed bogs are 
not liable to revert to their former con- 
dition. Trunks of trees are often found in 
bogs (see /?or/-oaA:), as are also bones of 
extinct animals. 

Bogar'dus, James, an American inventor, 
bom in 1800, died in 1874. Among his in- 
ventions were the ‘ ring-flyer ’ or ‘ ring-spin- 
ner’ used in cotton manufacture (1828), the 
eccentric mill (1829), an engraving macliine 
(1831), and the first dry gas-meter (1832). 
In 1839 he gained the reward offered for the 
best plan for carrying out the penny postage 
system by the use of stamps. In 1847 he 
built the first complete cast-iron structure 
in the world, and the first wrought -iron 
beams were made from his design. His 
delicate pyrometer and deep-sea sounding 
machine were valuable additions to scientific 
instruments. 

Bogatz'ky, Karl Heii^kiuu von, German 
Protestant theological writer, bom 1690, 
died 1774. His principal works are : Schatz- 
Kastlein der Kinder Gottes, 1718; Geist- 
liche Gedichte, 1749. The English trans- 
lation of the former is well known by the 
title of Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. 

Bog-butter, a fatty spermaceti-like min- 
eral resin found in masses in peat-bogs, 
composed of carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. 

Boghead Coal, a brown cannel-coal of 
Scotland, found at Boghead, near Bathgate, 
and very valuable for gas and oil making. 

Bog Iron-ore, a loose, porous, earthy ore 
of iron found in bogs and swamps, a hydrous 
peroxide, seldom occurring in such abundance 
as to render it of industrial importance. 

Boglipoor. See Bhagulpur, 

Bog-oak, trunks and large branches of 
oak found imbedded in bogs and preserved 
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by the antiseptic properties ot peat, so that 
the grain of the vrood is little affected by 
the many ages during which it has lain 
interred. It is of a shining black or ebony 
colour, derived from its impregnation with 
iron, and is frequently converted into orna- 
mental pieces of furniture and smaller orna- 
ments, as brooches, ear-rings, Ac. 

Bogodukhoff (-^of ), a town of Bussia, in 
the government of Kharkov, with a consider- 
able trade. Pop. 12,221. 

Bogomili (bo-gd-melg), an ascetic and 
mystical sect of the Greek Church founded 
in the 12tb century. They held that God 
had two sons, Sathaniel and Logos, the for- 
mer of whom rebelled and created the ma- 
terial world, but was finally subdued by the 
Logos or Christ. The sect was powerful in 
Bulgaria for about five centuries, and by its 
method of teaching did much to preserve 
and circulate old legends and folk-lore, in- 
cluding many early versions of Oriental 
fictions. 

Bog-ore. See Bog Iron-ore. 

Bogos, a Hamitic people of Northern 
Abyssinia, occupying a fine plateau and 
mountain district, and numbering about 
10,000, almost entirely engaged in cattle- 
rearing, 'though there is some tillage and a 
trade in com, butter, ivory, skins, buffalo- 
horns, and ostrich feathers. The men are 
well built and fairly handsome, the women 
of a lower type. They have peculiar patri- 
archal institutions with regularly established 
laws. The religion is the Christian, but 
Mohammedanism has a considerable num- 
ber of adherents. Their chief village is Keren. 

Bogota (formerly Santa Fi de Bogotd)^ a 
city of South America, capital of Colombia 
and of the state or department of Cundina- 
marca, and seat of an archbishopric, situated 
on an elevated plain 8863 feet above the 
sea, at the foot of two lofty mountains, with 
a healthy though moist climate, and a tem- 
perature rarely exceeding 59° Fahr. Bogotd 
being subject to earthquakes, the houses 
are low, and strongly built of sun-dried 
brick. The principal street, (7oZZc Beal, is 
very handsome, terminating at one end in a 
square, formed by the palace of the presi- 
dent, the cathedral, the custom-house, &c. 
There are a university, four colleges, a pub- 
lic library, observatory, botanic garden, 
Hieatre^ .mint, Ac. The inhabitants are 
mostly Creoles. Bogot.! is an emporium of 
internal trade, and has manufactures of 
soap, dbth, leather, &c., not of great im- 
portance. It was founded in 1538. Pop. 


about 100,000. — The plateau of Bogota 
eeems to be the basin of a dried-up lake. 
It is drained by the river Bogota or Funza, 
which forms the fall of Tequendama, 650 
feet high. 

Bog-trotter, a term originally applied 
contemptuously to the Irish peasantry from 
the ability shown by them in crossing their 
native bogs by leaping from tussock to tus- 
sock — a frequent means of escape from 
police and soldiery. 

Bogue (bog), an acanthopterygian fish 
(Bobps or Box vuUjaris), family Sparidse, or 
giltheads, found in the Mediterranean, and 
sometimes on the coasts of Britain. The 
eyes are large, and the general colouring 
brilliant. 

Bogue (b5g\, David, the originator of the 
London Missionary Society, bom in Ber- 
wickshire in 1750, died 1825. He studied 
at Edinburgh, ^d was licensed as a preacher 
of the Church of Scotland. In 1771 he was 
employed as usher in London, and after- 
wards became minister of an Independent 
chapel at Gosport, where he formed an 
institution for the education of young men 
for the Independent ministry. He then 
began the formation of the grand mission- 
ary scheme which afterwards resulted in 
the London Missionary Society, and took 
an active part in the foundation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the 
Religious Tract Society. He wrote an Essay 
on the Divine Authority of the New Testa- 
ment (1802) ; Discourses on the Millennium 
(ISlS-ld); and, in conjunction with Dr. 
Bennet, a History of Dissenters (1809-12). 

Bo'gpis, an Americanism meaning counter- 
feit, and applied to any spurious or counter- 
feit object; as, a hogue government, a hogue 
law. The origin of the term is uncertain. 

Bohea (bo-he'), an inferior kind of black 
tea. The name is sometimes applied to 
black teas in general, comprehending Sou- 
chong, Pekoe, Congou, and common Bohea. 

Bohe'mia (Ger. Bdhmen), a province with 
the title of kingdom belonging to the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy (Austrian or Cis- 
leitban portion), bounded by Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, the Prussian province of Silesia, Mo- 
ravia, and the archduchy of Austria; area 
20,223 sq. miles; pop. 5,560,819, of whom 
more than 2,000,000 are Germans, the |rest 
mostly Czechs, The prevailing religio^ is 
the Roman Catholic, the country being an 
archbishopric with three bishoprics. The 
language of the country is the Czech ma- 
lect of the ^vonic (see Czech Langwxge)) 
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ill some districts, and in most of the cities, 
German is spoken. Bohemia is surrounded 
on all sides by mountains, and has many 
large forests. Its plains are remarkably 
fertile. The chief rivers are the Elbe and 
its tributary the Moldau, which is even 
larger. All sorts of grain are produced in > 
abundance, as also large quantities of pota* 
toes, pulse, sugar-beet, flax, hops (the best 
in Europe), and fruits. Wine is not abun- 
dant, but in some parts is of pretty good 
quality. The raising of sheep, horses, swine, 
and poultry is carried on to a considerable 
extent. The mines yield silver, copper, lead, 
tin, zinc, iron, cobalt, arsenic, uranium, an- 
timony, alum, sulphur, plumbago, and coal. 
There are numerous mineral springs, but 
little salt. Spinning and weaving of linen, 
cotton, and woollen goods are extensively 
carried on; manufactures of lace, metal and 
wood work, machinery, chemical products, 
beet-root sugar, pottery, porcelain, &c., are 
also largely developed* Large quantities 
of beer (Pilsener) are exported. The glass- 
ware of Bohemia, which is known all over 
Europe, employs 50,000 workers. The trade, 
partly transit, is extensive, Prague, the capi- 
tal, being the centre of it. The largest towns 
are Prague, Pilsen, Reichenberg, Budweis, 
Teplitz, Aussig, and Eger. The educational 
establishments include the Prague Univer- 
sity and upwards of 4000 ordinary schools. 
The province sends 92 representatives to 
the Austrian parliament; the provincial 
diet consists of 241 members. 

Bohemia possesses a -literature of con- 
siderable bulk, including in it also works 
written in Czech by Moravian and Hun- 
garian writers. The earliest fragment is 
doubtfully referred to the 10th century, and 
it was not till after the 13th century that it 
attained to any development. The next 
century was a period of great activity, and 
to it belong versified legends, allegorical 
and didactic poems, historical and theologi- 
cal works, &c. The most flourishing period 
of the older literature falls within 1 409-1620, 
John Hubs (1869-1415) having initiated a 
new era, which, however, is more fertile in 
prose works than in poetry. The following 
periled, up to the beginning of the 19th 
cenijury was one of decline, but in recent 
times there has been a great revival, and in 
idm^st all departments Bohemian writers 
havc^ produced works of merit. 

Bbhemia was named after a tribe of Gallic 
origin, the Boii, who were expelled from 
thisVegion by the Marcomans at the com- 
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mencement of the Christian era. The latter 
were in turn obliged to give place to the 
Germans, and these to the Czechs, a Slavic 
race who had established themselves in 
Bohemia by the middle of the 6th century, 
and still form the bulk of the population. 
The country was at first divided into numer- 
ous principalities. Christianity was intro- 
duced about 900. In 1092 Bohemia was 
finally recognized as a kingdom under Wrat- 
islas II. In 1230 the monarchy, hitherto 
elective, became hereditary. The monarchs 
received investiture from the German em- 
peror, held one of the great oftices in the 
imperial court, and were recognized as 
among the seven electors of the empire. 
Frequently at strife with its neighbours, 
Bohemia was successively united and dis- 
united with Hungary, Silesia, Moravia, &c., 
according to the course of wars and alli- 
ances. Ottokar II. (1253-78) had ex- 
tended his conquests almost from the Adri- 
atic to the Baltic, when he lost them and 
his life in contest with Rudolph, the founder 
of the house of Hapsburg. After the close 
of the Przemysl dynasty (which had held 
sway for about six centuries) by the assas- 
sination of Ottokar's grandson, Wenceslas 
III., the house of Luxemburg succeeded in 
1310, and governed Bohemia till 1437, the 
reign of Charles II. (1346-78) being espe- 
cially prosperous. Towards the close of this 
second dynasty civil wars were excited by 
the spread of the Hussite movement, the 
central figure of the struggle being John 
Ziska, the leader of the Taborites. A tem- 
porary union between the moderate Hus- 
sites and the Catholics having proved a 
failure, the reformed party elected as king, 
in 1433, the Protestant noble, George Podi- 
brad. On his death in 1471 they chose 
Wladislas, son of Cassimir, king of Poland, 
who also obtained the crown of Hungary. 
His son Louis lost both crowns with his life 
in the battle of Mohaez against the Turks, 
and Ferdinand of Austria became in 1527 
sovereign of both kingdoms. Bohemia then 
lost its separate existence, being declared 
a hereditary possession of the house of Aus- 
tria; and its subsequent history pertains to 
that of the Austrian Empire. In 1848 an 
attempt was made to assert its ancient in- 
dependence against the Austrian dominion; 
a conflict took place, Prague was bombarded, 
and the insurrection suppressed. 

Bohemian Brethren, a Christian sect of 
Bohemia, formed from the remains of the 
stricter sort of Hussites, in the latter half 
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of the 15th century. They took the Scrip- 
tures as the ground of their doctrines 
throughout, and sought to frame the con- 
stitution of their churches on the apostolic 
model. O’hey had a rigid system of mutual 
supervision extending even to the minute 
details of domestic life. Being persecuted 
numbers retired into Poland and Prussia. 
Those who remained in Moravia and Bo- 
hemia, and who had their chief residence at 
Fulneck in Moravia, were hence called 
Moravian Brethren (which see). 

Bohemian Forest {B6hmerwald\ a moun- 
tain ridge extending from the Fichtelgebirge 
southward towards the confluence of the 
Hz and the Danube, and separating Ba- 
varia from Bohemia. The highest peaks 
are the Arber (4320 ft.) and the Rachel. 

Bo'hemond, Marc, son of the Norman 
adventurer Robert Guiscard, who rose to 
be Duke of Apulia and Calabria, was born 
about 1056. After distinguishing himself 
in Greece and Illyria against Alexius Com- 
nenus, he returned to find that in his 
absence his younger brother Roger had 
seized upon the paternal inheritance (1085). 
War ensued, but Bohemond, contenting 
himself ydth the principality of Tarentum, 
ultimately threw his energy into the Cru- 
sades. He took a leading part in the cam- 
paign in Asia Minor, captured Antioch 
(1098), and assumed the principality; but 
was taken prisoner in 1101 and held captive 
for two years. In 1106 he married Con- 
stance, daughter of Philip I. of France, and 
after an unsuccessful renewal of war with 
Alexius, died at Canossa in 1111. Five of 
his descendants held in succession the prin- 
cipality of Antioch for over a century and 
a half. 

Bohlen (bo'len), Peter von, German ori- 
entalist, born in 1796, died in 1840. Having 
devoted himself to the oriental languages, 
he obtained an appointment at Konigsberg 
in 1825 as extraordinary, and in 1830 as 
ordinary professor of oriental literature. The 
most important of his writings is a Das alte 
Indien (Ancient India). 

Bfilune. See Boehme, 

Bdhmisch'Leipa (bcw'mish-ll-pa), a town 
of Northern Bohemia, on the River Polzen. 
Pop. 10,170. 

Bohn (bon), Henry George, English book- 
seller, bom at London, of a German family, 
in 1 796 ; died 1 884. He was the publisher of 
the well-known ‘Libraries,’ or collection of 
standard works at moderate prices, to which 
he contributed ame translations and works 


edited by himself ; and he prepared an edition 
of Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, &c. 

Bdhtlingk (b^ut'lingk), Otto, German 
Sanskrit scholar, born at St. Petersburg in 
1815; chief work, a Sanskrit-German dic- 
tionary in 7 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1853-75), 
prepared in conjunction with Prof, Roth of 
Tubingen. 

Boiar'do, Mattbo Maria, Count of Scan- 
diano, Italian poet, scholar, knight, and 
courtier; born near Ferrara in 1434. From 
1488 to 1494, the period of his death, he 
was commander of the city and castle of 
Reggio, in the service of Ercole d’Este, 
duke of Modena. His chief poem was his un- 
completed Orlando Innamorato (1495), a 
romantic epic, the principal Italian poem 
before the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
though now chiefly known by the rifaci^ 
mento of Berni. His other works include a 
comedy, II Timone; Sonnetti e Canzoni; 
(barmen Bucolicon; Cinque Capitoli in terza 
rima; and translations from Lucian, Apule- 
ius, and Herodotus. 

Boi'axs, Boy'ars, an order of the old 
Russian aristocracy next in rank to the 
ruling princes, and bearing much the same 
relation to them as the lesser barons of 
England and Scotland did to the greater in 
the feudal ages. The boiars enjoyed many 
exclusive privileges, held all the highest 
military and civil offices, and were so pow- 
erful that the ancient imperial ukases con- 
tained the clause, ‘ The emperor has willed 
it, the boiars have approved it.’ The order 
was abolished by Peter the Great, who gave 
its members a place in the Russian nobility. 

Boldss, a family of large non -venomous 
serpents, with two mobile hooks or spurs, 
the rudiments of hind-legs, near the anus. 
The type genus is Boa (which see). 

Boieldieu (bwal-dyeu), Adrien Fran- 
cois, a celebrated composer, bom at Rouen 
in 1775. He early displayed great musical 
talent, his first opera. La Famille Suisse, 
being well received in 1795 at Rouen. In 
1795 he repaired to Paris, and rose rapidly 
in reputation, producing several operap, of 
which the best was Le Calife de Bagdad 
(1799). Domestic difficulties drove him 
in 1802 to Russia, where he became musical 
director to the emperor. On his reium 
to Paris in 1811 he produced, among ^her 
works, his two masterpieces, Jean de Paris 
(1812) and La Dame Blanche (1825), v^ich 
place him in the first rank of composer’s of 
French comic opera. For some yeai^ he 
was professor of composition and the piano- 
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forte at the Conservatoire. He died of pul- 
monary disease in 1834. 

Boil, a Celtic people, whose original seat 
is supposed to have been between the Upper 
Sa6ne and the higher parts of the Seine 
and Marne. They migrated to Cisalpine 
Gaul, crossed the Po, and established them- 
selves between it and the Apennines, in the 
country previously occupied by the Um- 
brians. After a more or less constant strife 
with the inhabitants of Southern Italy they 
attacked the Romans in support of Hanni- 
bal in B.C. 218, and though defeated, main- 
tained the war until their subjugation by 
Scipio Nasica, b.c. 191. The remnant of 
the tribe sought refuge among the Tauris- 
cans in the territory since called after them 
Bohemia, from which there was a later 
migration, about B.c. 68, to Bavaria, to 
which also they gave their name. 

Boil, to heat a fluid up to the point at 
which it is converted into vapour. The con- 
version takes place chiefly at the point of 
contact with the source of heat, and the 
bubbles of vapour rising to the surface, and 
brealcing there, produce the commotion 
called ebullition. At the ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure ebullition commences at a 
temperature which is definite for each 
liquid. The escape of the heated fluid in 
the form of vapour prevents any further 
rise of temperature in an open vessel when 
the ho (Ling -point has been reached. The 
exact de^ition of the boiling-point of a 
liquid is ‘that temperature at which the 
tension of its vapour exactly balances the 
pressure of the atmosphere.’ The influence 
of this pressure appears from experiments. 
In an exhausted receiver the heat of the 
human hand is sufficient to make water 
boil; while, on the contrary, in Papin’s 
digester, in which it is possible to subject 
the water in the boiler to a pressure of 
three or four atmospheres, the water may 
be heated far above the normal boiling- 
point without giving signs of ebullition. 
Prom this relation between the ebullition of 
a liquid and atmospheric pressure the heights 
of objects above sea-level may be calculated 
by comparing the actual boiling-point at any 
place with the normal boiling-point. (See 
JJeighU^ Meamrement of). The boiling-point 
of water as marked on Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer is 212"; on the Centigrade, lOO"; 
on the Rdaiimur, 80°. Ether boils at about 
96°, mercury at 662°. 

Boil, a small painful swelling of a conical 
shape on the surface of the body. Its base 
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is hard, while its apex is soft and of a whitish 
colour. Boils are generally indicative of de- 
pressed health,intemperate habits,or disorder 
of the digestive organs. In treating a boil 
suppuration should be stimulated by poul- 
tices and fomentation; afterwards an inci- 
sion should be made, and the matter, to- 
gether with the dead cellular tissue or core, 
squeezed out. The stomach should be re- 
lieved by purgatives and t{)nic8 administered. 
Anodynes are sometimes necessary when 
the constitutional irritation is very great. 

Boileau-Despr^aux ( bwii - Id - da - pra - d ), 
Nicholas (commonly called BoUcau), a 
French poet, born in 1636 at Paris. He 
studied in the College d’Harcourt and in 
the College de Beauvais, and entered the 
legal profession, but soon left it to devote 
himself entirely to belles-lettres. In 1660 
appeared his first satire, Adieux d’un Pot;te 
k la Ville de Paris, followed rapidly by eight 
others, and ultimately by three more, to 
complete the series. They attacked with 
much critical acumen, and in vigorous but 
finely-finished verse, the poets and writers 
of the older school. In 1664 he wrote his 
prose Dialogue des Heros de Roman, which 
sounded the knell of the artificial romances 
of the period. His Epistles, written in a 
more serious vein, appeared at various times 
from 1669 onwards; but his masterpieces 
were the L’Art Po^tique and Le Lutrin, 
published in 1674 — the former an imitation 
of the Ars Poetica of Horace with reference 
to French verse, the latter a mock heroic 
poem. In many respects his writings deter- 
mined the trend of all subsequent French 
poetry, and he left, through his influence 
upon Dryden, Pope, and their contemporaries, 
a permanent mark upon English literature. 
For some time he held the post of historiog- 
rapher in connection With Racine, and was 
elected academician in 1684, though only 
after the interference of the king in his 
favour. He died in 1711 of dropsy. 

Boiler, a vessel constructed of wrought 
iron or steel plates riveted together, with 
needful adjuncts, in which steam is gener- 
ated from water for the purpose of driving 
a steam-engine, or for other purposes. The 
first important point in preparing a steam- 
boiler is to secure strength to resist the in- 
ternal pressure of steam and prevent ex- 
plosions; and accordingly the globular or 
spherical shape was very early adopted as 
one of greatest capacity, and as a shape 
which was not liable to distortion by pres- 
sure. It was set over an open fire, and the 
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steam was confiued until it was raised by 
the heat to the required pressure. But the 
open tire was wasteful of fuel, and the next 
step was to inclose the globular boiler in 
brickwork and conduct the flames in a flue 
winding round the boiler, in contact with 
it. The next form of boiler was the cylin- 
drical, which stood upright like a bottle, the 
fire being placed at the bottom, and the 
flue winding round that part of the sides or 
walls of the boiler covered with water. For 
the sake of strength to resist the pressure 
of the steam, the bottom was hollowed or 
arched upwards, and it presented a concave 
dome to the radiant heat of the fire and the 
impact of the flames; and the top was made 
hemispherical In process of time boilers of 
much larger size came to be required, and 
the horizontal wagon -shaped boiler of 
James Watt was produced, and was suc- 
ceeded by the cylindrical boiler having 
hemispherical ends, in which simplicity and 
strength of design for higher pressures were 
combined. This boiler, shown in triplicate, 
D, D, D in fig. 1, is laid with a slight- dip 
b^kwards, in order that the sludge which col- 
lects in the boiler may be deposited at the 
part furthest from the fire. Below the boiler 
at one end is placed the fire, the fireplace and 
the flues being inclosed by brickwork. The 
burning gases from the fire traverse the 
bottom of the boiler, beating directly upon 
its under horizontal surface, till it reaches 
the end furthest from the fire. The flame 
and hot gases then, in some examples, re- 
turn along one side of the boiler, confined 
in the brick flue, and passing across in front 
of the end which is over the fire, traverse 
the other side of the boiler towards the 
chimney, which is entered by the gaseous 
current after having thus traversed the 
length of the boiler three times, and applied 
its heat successively to every point of the 
boiler that is covered with water. This is 
a boiler that does not require any stays, and 
is valuable where there is plenty of room. 

But, for the sake of economy of fuel as 
well as of space, one or two cylindrical flues 
are commonly constructed within the boiler, 
as in fig. 4, showing the cylindrical shell 
constructed with fiat ends, into whidi one 
flue-tube is fixed, traversing the boiler from 
end to end. The internal flue was first ap- 
plied by James Watt. The burning gases 
from the fire, after having traversed the 
bottom of the boiler, return through the 
internal flue to the front, where the current 
is divided, and returns towards the chimney 


along both sides of the boiler. In the CJor- 
nish boiler, similarly constructed, the internal 
tube is made sufficiently large to receive 
the furnace inside the boiler; the boiler 
being ‘internally fired,’ in contrast with 
the other boilers which have been described, 
and are ‘ under-fired.’ When two large 
furnace-tubes for internal firing are applied 
within the boiler it is known as the Lan- 
cashire boiler, and is the most generally pre- 
vailing type of boiler for purposes on land. 

The shdi of the boiler, or outer part, is of 
iron or steel plates. The steam chent or 
dome, on the upper side of the boiler, is a 
reservoir, whence the steam is supplied to 
the engine by the steam-pipe^ which is fitted 
with a stop-valve. The furnace is the cham- 
ber for the combustion of the fuel The 
flues or conduits for the burnt gases are 
either external or internal; cylindrical metal 
flues are flue-tubes, and they are fixed at 
the ends into tube-plates. The manhole is 
the entrance to the boiler for inspection, &c. ; 
and it is closed by a manhole door or lid. 
MudhoLcs are placed at or near the bottom 
of the boiler, for the discharge of sediment, 
&c. The water is supplied by the feed-ap- 
paratus; its level is indicated by a float. 
The water-gauge also shows the level of the 
water; it may be a glass tube at the front 
of the boiler, connected to it by two hori- 
zontal tubes, one at the upper end and one 
at the lower end of the glass tube; or it may 
be a series of two or three gauge-cocks, con- 
nected at different levels. The boiler is 
emptied by blow-off^ cock; the surface of 
the water is cleared by the scum-cock. 
Brine-pumps may be used instead of blow- 
off cocks to draw off the brine from marine 
boilers. Surplus steam escapes by the safety - 
valves. Vacuum valves admit air into the 
boiler, when the pressure is less than that 
of the atmosphere. Fusible plugs are in- 
serted in the boiler, over the fire, which 
melt and give vent to the steam when the 
pressure and temperature of the steam in 
the boiler become excessive and dangerous. 
The degree of pressure is indicated by the 
pressure-gauge. The boiler is strengthened 
by stays, which may consist of rods, bolts, or 
gussets. The boiler is covered with dothing 
or cUading, The fire-grate carries the fuel, 
and it consists of grate-bars or fire-bars, 
usually of cast-iron, supported by cross- 
bearers or bar-frames. The mouthpiece is 
the entrance to the furnace, and it rests on 
the dead-plate. The fire-door or pair of fir e- 
doors are fitted to and hung by it. The 
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heating surface is the surface of the boiler 
exposed to the flame and burned gases from 
the furnace. The hoiler-room or internal 
capacity of the boiler is divided into the 
water-room, occupied by water; and the 
steam-room, occupied by steam. 

There are many varieties of boilers spe- 
cially adapted to circumstances. The marine 
boiler is of the shape of a cheese, standing 
upright, containing the furnace-tubes in the 
lower part, and small flue-tubes — the multi- 
tubular flue — in the upper part. By insert- 
ing many small tubes in place of one or 
two large tubes, the body of water is sub- 
divided, and the heat is effectively and 
rapidly distributed to the water. Loco- 
motive boilers, also, are constructed with 
the multitubular flue, and the furnace or 
fire-box, surrounded with water, is placed 
at one end. There are many forms of up- 
right or vertical boilers, consisting of upright 
cylindrical shells — containing a fire-box at 
the lower part, from which the burned gases 
are carried up through a single vertical flue, 
or the multitubular flue, to the chimney 
above. In another form of upright boiler, 
cross welter-tubes are inserted in the upper 
part of the furnace, which absorb heat, both 
radiated and convected, and promote the 
circulation of the water in the boiler. 

Boiling, Boiling-point. See JBoU. 

Boiling-gprings. See Oeysers, 

BoiB de Boulogne (bwa de bd-l5n), a 
pleasant grove near the gates on the west 
of Paris, so named after the suburb Boulogne- 
sur-Seine. Its trees were more or less de- 
stroyed during the Franco-German war. It 
is still, however, one of the pleasantest Par- 
isian holiday promenades and a famous duel- 
ling ground. 

Bois^ City, capital of Idaho territory, 
U.S. Pop. 2600. 

Bois-le-duc (bwa-le-diik; Dutch 'SHer- 
togenbosch), a fortified city, North Brabant, 
Holland, founded by Godfrey of Brabant 
in 1184, at the point where the Dommel 
and Aa unite to form the Diest; has manu- 
factures of cloth, hats, cotton goods, &c., 
and a good trade in grain, its water traffic 
being equal to that of a considerable mari- 
time port. The fortifications are of little 
modem value, but the surrounding country 
can^be readily inundated at need. I'he 
cathe(^l is one of the finest in the Nether- 
lands. Pop. 26,617. The Duke of York 
was defeated here by the French in 1794. 

Boisser^e (bwas-ra) Gallery, a cele- 
brated gallery of pictures in the Pinako- 


thek or picture gallery at Munich, collected 
by the brothers Sulpice (1783-1854) and 
Melchior Boisser^e. In 1827 King Ludwig 
of Bavaria purchased it for 120,000 thalers. 

Boissonade (bwa-so-nad), Jean Fran- 
<?ois, a French classical scholar, bora 1774, 
died 1867. He became in 1809 assistant of 
Larcher as Greek professor of the Faculty 
of Letters in Paris, and four years after- 
wards he succeeded him both in the Faculty 
and in the Institute. In 1816 he was 
elected academician, and in 1828 was called 
to the chair of Greek literature in the Col- 
lege of France. Besides editing many of the 
minor classics, he issued a Vitse Sophistarum 
(1822); Syllogae Poetarum Graecorum (1823- 
26); Anecdota Graeca (1829-44); &c. 

Boissy d'Anglas (bwa-se dan-la), 
Fbanqois Antoine, Comte de, a French 
statesman of the revolutionary period, born 
1756, died 1826. In 1789 he was elected 
at Annonay to the states-general, and in 
1792 to the Convention. He voted against 
the death of Louis XVI., and after the fall of 
Robespierre was appointed secretary of tbu 
Convention, and intrusted with the provision- 
ing of Paris at a time of famine. He was 
made a member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred in 1795, president of the Tribunate in 
1803, senator and commander of the Legion 
of Honour in 1805, and a peer by Ijouis 
XVIII. in 1814. Besides many brochures, 
he wrote an essay on the life and writings 
of Malesherbes (1819-21); l^tudes Litt^r- 
aires et Podtiques d’un Vieillard (1825). 

Bojador', a cape on the west coast of 
Africa, one of the projecting points of the 
Sahara; till the fifteenth century the south- 
ern limit of African navigation. The coast 
of the Sahara from Cape Blanco to this 
cape and a considerable portion of the in- 
terior has been proclaimed Spanish territory. 

Bojar (bo'yar). See Boiar. 

Bojardo (bo-yar'do). See Boiardo. 

Bojol {ho-hoV), one of the Philippine 
Islands, north of Mindanao, about 40 m. by 
30 m. Woody and mountainous. Pop. 
187,000. 

Bokhara, Boohaba (bo-/ta'ra), a khanate 
of Central Asia, vassal to Russia, bounded 
north by Russian Turkestan, west by Khi\’a 
and the Transcaspian Territory of Russia, 
south by Afghanistan, and east by Chinese 
Turkestan ; area about 93,000 square miles. 
The country in the west is to a great extent 
occupied by deserts ; in the east are nume- 
rous ranges of mountains. Cultivation is 
mainly confined to the valleys of the rivers, 
82 
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the chief of which is the Oxus or Amoo 
Daria, forming the southern boundary and 
running close to the boundary on the west. 
The climate is warm in summer, but severe 
in winter ; there is very little rain, and arti- 
ficial irrigation is necessary. Besides cereals, 
cotton and tobacco are cultivated, and also 
a good deal of fruit. The total population, 
about 2,000,000, consists of the IJsbek Tat- 
ars, who are the ruling race, and to whom 
the emir belongs ; the Tajiks, who form the 
majority; Kirghiz, with Turcomans, Ara- 
bians, Persians, &c. The only two towns 
of importance are the capital, Bokhara, and 
Karshi. The capital, according to Viimb^ry 
the centre of Tatar civilization, is behind 
the large towns of Western Asia in general 
luxury and comfort, though the country is 
distinguished from other countries of Cen- 
tral Asia by its numerous schools. The 
rule of the emir is theoretically absolute. 
I'he manufactures are unimportant, but 
there is a very considerable caravan trade, 
cotton, rice, silk, and indigo being exported, 
and woven goods, sugar, iron, &c., being im- 
ported. The trade will no doubt be greatly 
increased by the Bussian Transcaspian rail- 
way, which crosses the country and reaches 
Samarkand. 

Bokhara was the ancient Sogdiana or 
Maracanda, capital Samarkand; was con- 
(juered by the Arabs in the 8th century, by 
Genghis Khan in 1220, and by Timur in 
1370, and was finally seized by the Usbeks 
in 1505. It has recently suffered much 
from the advances of the Russians, who, in 
1868, compelled the cession of Samarkand 
and important tracts of territory. Since 
then the h^mir Muzaffer-Eddin has sunk 
more and more into a position of dependency 
on Russia. After the Russian expedition 
to Khiva in 1873 an agreement was come 
to between Russia and Bokhara by which 
Bokhara received a portion of the territory 
ceded by Khiva to Russia, while the Rus- 
sians received various privileges in return. 
The khanate will probably soon ke com- 
pletely under Russian administrafl p, for 
what little power it had lapsed inj '84 on 
the annexation of Merv. Since J ^ the 
troops, formerly ill trained and badl/ hned, 
have been drilled by Russian instrui 's and 
armed with rifles. — Bokhaba, the < tal of 

the khanate, is 8 or 9 miles in ci; t, and 
surrounded by a mud wall. The j eta are 
narrow and the houses poorly buiJ princi- 
pal edifices: the palace of the kb/ , crown- 
ing a height near the centre of th/ ^wn and 
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surrounded by a biick wall 70 feet high; 
and numerous mosques, schools, bazaars, 
and caravanserais. The trade was formerly 
large with India, but has been almost com- 
pletely absorbed by Russia. Pop. 70,000. 

Bola'ma. See mssagos, 

Bolan' Pass, a celebrated defile in the 
Hala Mountains, n.e. of Beluchistan, on 
the route between the Lower Indus (Scinde) 
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and the table-land of Afghanistan. It is 
about 60 miles long, hemmed in on all sides 
by lofty precipices, and in parts so narrow 
that a regiment could defend it against an 
army. It is traversed by the Bolan river. 
The crest of the pass is 5800 feet high. 

Bolas (that is, ^balls’), a form of missile 
used by the Paraguay Indians, the Pata- 
gonians, and e8})ecially by the Gauchos of 
the Argentine Republic. It consists of a 
rope or line having at either end a stone, 
ball of metal, or lump of hardened clay. 
When used it is swung round the bead by 
one end, and then hurled at an animal so as 
to entangle it. 

Bolbec, a town, France, dep. Seine- 
Inferieure, on the Bolbec. Chief products 
are printed cottons and handkerchiefs, linen 
and woollen stuffs, lace, &c. Pop. 11,676. 
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Bolchow (bor^dP). See JBolkhoff. 

Bole, an earthy mineral occurring in 
amorphous masses, and composed chiefly of 
: silica with alumina, iron, and occasionally 
magnesia. It is of a dull yellow, brownish, 
or red colour, has a greasy feel, and yields 
to the nail. In ancient times, under the 
name of Lemnian bole or earth, one variety 
of it had a place in the materia medica. At 
present the best known bole of commerce is 
a coarse pigment known' as Berlin and Bng< 
lish red. 

Boler'o, a popular Spanish dance of the 
ballet class for couples, or for a single female 
dancer. The music, which is in triple 
measure, is generally marked by rapid 
changes of time, and the dancers mostly 
accompany the music with castanets. The 
interest of these dances largely depends upon 
the pantomime of passion, which forms an 
essential part of them. 

Bole'tus, a genus of fungi, order Hymen- 
pmycetes, family Polyporei. The characters 

the genus are: broad, hemispherical cap, 
the lower surface formed of open tubes, 
cylindrical in form, and adhering to one 
another. The tubes can be separated from 
the cap, and contain little cylindrical cap- 
sules, which are the organs of reproduction. 
Most of the species are globulous. BoUtus 
edvlis has Arm flesh and an agreeable nutty 
flavour, and is a considerable article of com- 
merce in France, particularly around Bor- 
deaux. Of the numerous other species of 
Boletus, many are edible, and one, B, ignia- 
riuSf furnishes the German tinder, and is 
used as an external styptic. 

Boleyu (bul'in), Anne, second wife of 
Henry VIII. of England, eldest daughter 
of Sir Thomas Boleyn and Elizabeth How- 
ard, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk; born, 
according to some accounts, in 1607, but 
more probably about 1501. She attended 
Mary, sister of Henry, on her marriage with 
Louis XII., to France, as lady of honour, 
returning to England about 1522, and be- 
coming lady of honour to Queen Catherine. 
The king, who soon grew passionately en- 
amoured of her, without waiting for the 
oflicial completion of his divorce from Ca- 
therine, married Anne in January, 1533, 
having previously created her Marchioness 
of Pembroke. When her pregnancy re- 
vealed the secret, Cranmer declared the 
first marriage void and the second valid, 
and Anne was crowned at Westminster with 
unparalleled splendour. On Sept. 7, 1533, 
she became the mother of Elizabeth. She 


was speedily, however, in turn supplanted by 
her own lady of honour, J ane Seymour. Sus- 
picions of infidelity were alleged against her, 
and in 1536 the queen was brought before a 
jury of peers on a charge of treason and adul- 
tery. Smeaton, a musician, who was arrested 
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with others, confessed that he had enjoyed her 
favours, and on May 17 she was condemned 
to death. The clemency of Henry went no 
further than the substitution of the scaffold 
for the stake, and she was beheaded on May 
19th, 1536. Whether she was guilty or not 
has never been decided; that she was ex- 
ceedingly indiscreet is certain. 

Bolides (bolldz), a name given to those 
meteoric stones or aerolites that explode on 
coming in contact with our atmosphere. 

Bo'lingbroke, Hen by St. John, Vis- 
count, English statesman and political 
writer, born in 1678 at Battersea, London; 
educated at Eton and at Oxford, where 
he had a reputation both for ability and 
libertinism. In 1700 he married a con- 
siderable heiress, the daughter of Sir Henry 
Winchcomb, but they speedily separated. 
In 1701 he obtained a seat in the House of 
Commons, attaching himself to Harley and 
the Tories. He at once gained influence 
and became secretary of war in 1706, though 
he retired with the ministry in 1708. He 
continued, however, to maintain a constant 
intercourse with the queen, who preferred 
him to her other counsellors, and on the 
overthrow of the Whig ministry in 1710, 
after the Sacheverell episode, he became 
one of the secretaries of state. In 1712 he 
was called to the House of Lords by the 
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title of Viscount Bolingbroke, and in 1718, 
against much popular opposition, concluded 
the Peace of Utrecht. At this period the 
Q’ory leaders were intriguing to counteract 
the inevitable accession of power which the 
Whigs would receive under the House of 
Hanover; but shortly after the conclusion 
of the peace a contention fatal to the party 
broke out between the lord high-treasurer 
(Harley, Earl of Oxford) and Bolingbroke. 
Queen Anne, provoked by Oxford, dismissed 
him, and made Bolingbroke prime-minister, 
but died herself four days later. The Whig 
dukes at once assumed the power and pro- 
claimed the elector king. Bolingbroke, dis- 
missed by King George while yet in Ger- 
many, fled to France in March, 1716, to 
escape the inevitable impeachment by 
which, in the autumn of that year, he was 
deprived of his peerage and banished. 
James III., the Pretender ^ invited him to 
Lorraine and made him his secretary of 
state, but dismissed him in 1716 on a sus- 
picion of treachery. He remained for some 
years longer in France, where (his first 
wife having died) he married the Marquise 
de Villette, niece of Madame de Maintenon, 
occupying himself with various studies. In 
1723 he was permitted to return to Eng- 
land, living at first retired in the country 
in correspondence with Swift and Pope. 
He then joined the opposition to the Wal- 
pole , ministry, which he attacked during 
eight years in the Craftsman and in pam- 
phlets with such vigour and skill that in 
1736 a return to France became prudent, 
if not necessary. In 1742, on the fall of 
Walpole, he came back in the expectation 
that his allies would admit him to some 
shareof power; but, being disappointed in this 
respect, he withdrew entirely from politics 
and spent the last nine years of his life in 
quietude at Battersea, dying in 1761. He 
wrote an excellent and forcible style, his 
chief works being A Dissertation upon Par- 
ties; letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, on 
the Idea of a Patriot King, and on the State 
of Parties at the Accession of George 1.; 
Letters on the Study of History (containing 
attacks on Christianity), and other works. 
Pope was indebted to him for suggestions 
for his Essay on Man. He was clever and 
versatile, but unscrupulous and insincere. 

Bolivar (bo-l5'var), Simon (El Liherta- 
dor), the lil^rator of Spanish South Ame- 
rica, was bom at Caracas, July 24, 1783. 
He finished his education in Europe, and 
having then joined the patriotic party among 
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his countrymen he shared in the first un- 
successful efforts to throw off the Spanish 
yoke. In 1812 he joined the patriots of 
New Granada in their struggle, and having 
defeated the Spaniards in several actions 
he led a small force into his own country 
(Venezuela), and entered the capital, Cara- 
cas, as victor and liberator, Aug. 4, 1813. 
But. tiie success of the revolutionary party 
was ^xtot of long duration. Bolivar was 
beaten bv General Boves, and before the 
end of the year the royalists were again 
masters of Venezuela. Bolivar next re- 
ceived from the Congress of New Granada 
the command of an expedition against 
Bogot^L, and after the successful transfer of 
the seat of government to that city retired 
to Jamaica. Having again returned to 
Venezuela he was able to rout the royalists 
under Morillo, and, after a brilliant cam- 
paign, effected in 1819 a junction with the 
forces of the New Granada republic. The 
battle of Bojaca which followed gave him 
possession of Santa F^ and all New Granada, 
of which he was ai)pointed president and 
captain-general. A law was now passed 
by which the Republics of Venezuela and 
New Granada were to be united in a single 
state, as the Republic of Colomhia^ and 
Bolivar was elected the first president. In 
1822 he went to the aid of Peru, and was 
made dictator, an office held by him till 1826, 
by which time the country had been com- 
pletely freed from Spanish rule. In X&26 
he visited Upper Peru, which formod iti^ 
into an independent republic named Rdima^ 
in honour of Bolivar. In Colombia a civil 
war arose between his adherents and the 
faction opposed to him, but Bolivar was con- 
firmed in the presidency in 1826, and again 
in 1828, and continued to exercise the chief 
authority until May, 1830, when he resigned. 
He died at Carthagena on the 17th Decem- 
ber, 1830. — One of the states or depart- 
ments of Colombia is named after him Boli- 
var. Its area is 21,346 sq. miles; its pop. 
824,400. Capital Carthagena. 

Bolivia, formerly called Uppee Peeu, a 
republic of South America, bounded n. and 
E. by Brazil, s. by the Argentine Republic 
and Paraguay, and w. by Peru and Chile. 
Estimates of its area vary from, 471,788 to 
800,000 sq. milea As a result of the recent 
war with Chile, Bolivia ceded to that coun- 
try her coast territory, covering about 29,000 
sq. miles, with a population of 22,000. The 
total pop. is about 2,000,000. An unascer- 
taiaed proportion of the inhabitants belong 
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to aboriginal races (the Aymaras and the Qui- 
chuas); the larger portion of the remainder 
being Mestizos or descendants of the original 
settlers by native women. The largest 
town is La Paz, but the executive govern- 
ment has its seat at Sucre or Chuquisaca; 
other towns are Potosi, Oruro, and Cocha- 
bamba. The broadest part of the Andes^ 
where these mountains, encompassing Lakes 
Titicaca (partly in Bolivia) and AuUagas, 
divide into two chains, known as the Eastern 
and Western Cordilleras, lies in the western 
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ortion of the state. Here are some of the 
ighest summits of the Andes, as Sorata, 
Illimani, and Sajama. The two chains in- 
close an extensive table -land, the general 
elevation of which is about 12,500 ft., much 
of it being saline and barren, especially in 
the south. The ramihcations of the eastern 
branch extend a long way from the Cor- 
dillera, forming numerous valleys which 
pour their waters into the Pilcomayo, an 
affluent of the Paraguay, and into the 
Mamor^, Beni, and other great affluents of 
the Amazon. These spurs of the Eastern 
Cordillera are succeeded by great plains, in 
parts annually flooded to such a degree by 
the numerous rivers running through them, 
that communication by boat is practicable 
for long stretches. In the south-east there 
is an extensive barren region with salt 
marshes. The waters of Lake Titicaca are 
conveyed to Lake AuUagas by the Desa- 
guadero; the latter lake (which is salt) has 
only an insignificant outlet. 

The climate, though ranging betweem 
extremes of heat and cold, is very healthy, 
and cholera and yeUow fever are unknown. 


The elevated regions are cold and dry, the 
middle temperate and delightful, the lower 
valleys and plains quite tropical. Among 
animals are the llama, alpaca, vicufia, chin- 
chilla, &c.; the largest bird is the condor. 
Bolivia has long been famed for its mineral 
wealth, especially silver and gold, the total 
value of these metals produced between 
1545 and 1875 being estimated at nearly 
£400,000,000. The annual produce is still 
several millions sterling in value. The cele- 
brated Potosi was once the richest silver 
district in the world. The country is ca- 
pable of producing every product known to 
South America, but cultivation is in a very 
backward state. Coffee, coca, cacao, tobacco, 
maize, and sugar-cane are grown, and there 
is an inexhaustible supply of india-rubber. 
The imports and exports are roughly esti- 
mated at about £1,200,000 and £1,800,000 
respectively. The chief exports are silver 
(two-thirds of the whole), cinchona or Peru- 
vian bark, cocoa, coffee, caoutcliouc, alpaca 
wool, copper, tin, and other ores. Hoads 
are few and bad; and until these are im- 
proved and extended, railways built (there 
is one short line connecting La Paz with 
Titicaca and thus with the Peruvian Puno- 
Islay line), and the water communication 
by way of the Amazon and its tributaries 
taken advantage of, the trade must remain 
small. Accounts are kept in bolivianos or 
dollars, value about 3.9. id. 

By its constitution Bolivia is a democratic 
republic. The executive power is in the 
hands of a president elected for four years, 
and the legislative belongs to a congress of 
two chambers, both elected by universal 
suffrage. The finances are in a disorganized 
state; the revenue may amount to £700,000. 
The debt is estimated at £6,000,000. The 
religion is the Roman Catholic, and public 
worship according to the rites of any other 
church is prohibited. Education is at an 
exceedingly low ebb. 

Bolivia under the Spaniards long formed 
part of the viceroyalty of Peru, latterly it 
was joined to that of La Plata or Buenos 
Ayres. Its independent history commences 
with the year 1825, when the republic was 
founded. The constitution was drawn up 
by Bolivar, in whose honour the state was 
named Bolivia; and was adopted by Con- 
gress in 1826. It has since undergone im- 
portant modifications. But the country has 
been almost continually distracted by inter- 
nal and external troubles, and can scarcely 
be said to have had any definite constitu- 
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tion. It suffered severely in the war which, 
with Peru, it waged against Chile in 1879 
and subsequent years, and which ended in 
the loss of territory already mentioned; 
and also from a continued state of anarchy 
since the close of that war. 

Bolkhoff (bolViof), an ancient town of 
Russia, gov. of Orel; the industries embrace 
leather and hemp, hosiery, tallow, gloves, 
soap. Pop. 28,396. 

Boll (bol), a Scotch measure for com, vary- 
ing in different districts and for different 
articles. A boll <jf wheat or beans is ecjual 
to 4 bushels, a boll of oats, barley, and pota- 
toes to 0 bushels. 

Bollandists, the society of Jesuits which 
published the Acta Sanctorum, a collec- 
tion of lives of the saints of the Roman 
Catholic (/hurch. They received tliis name 
from John Bolland (d. 1885), who edited 
the first five volumes from materials already 
accumulated by Heribert Rosweyd, a Flem- 
ish Jesuit (d. 1829). The society was first 
estal dished at Antwerp, removed to Brussels 
on the abolition of the society of .Jesuits in 
1773, and dispersed in 1794. A new asso- 
ciation was formed in 1837 under the pat- 
ronage of the Belgian government, and the 
publication of the Acta Sanctorum has been 
continued. 

Bologna (bo-lon'ya), one of the oldest, 
largest, and richest cities of Italy, capital 
of the province of same name, in a fertile 
])lain at the foot of the Apennines, between 
the rivers Reno and Savena, surrounded by 
an unfortified brick wall. It is the see of 
an archbishop, and has extensive manu- 
factures of .silk goods, velvet, artificial 
flowers, &c. 1’he older tpiarters are poorly, 
and the modern handsomely built. There 
are colonnades .along the sides of the streets 
affording shade and shelter to the foot-pas- 
sengers. Among the principal buildings are 
the Palazzo Pubblico, which contains some 
magnificent halls adorned with statues and 
paintings; the Palazzo del Podest.^; and the 
church or basilica of St. Petronio. Among 
the hundred other churches, S. Pietro, S. 
Salvatore, S. Domenico, S. Giovanni in 
Monte, S. Giacomo Maggiore, all possess 
rich treasures of art. The leaning towers 
Degli Asinelli and Garisenda, dating from 
the 12th century, are among the most re- 
markable objects in the city; and the market 
is adorned with the colossal bronze Neptune 
of Giovanni da Bologna. An arcade of 640 
arches leads to the church of Madonna di 
S. Lucca, situated at the foot of the Apen- 
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nines, near Bologna, and the resort of pil- 
grims from all parts of Italy. Bologna has 
long been renowned for its university, claim- 
ing to have been founded in 1088, and hav- 
ing a library, at one time in the care of 
(Cardinal Mezzofanti, which numbers over 
200,000 volumes and 9000 MSS. The In- 
stitute delle Scienze has a library which 
numbers about 160,000 volumes, with 6000 



manuscripts. The Church of San Domenico 
has a library of 120,000 volumes. '^I’he 
Academy of Fine Arts has a rich collection 
of paintings by native artists, such as Fran- 
cia, and the later Bolognese school, of which 
the Oaraccis, Guido Reni, Domenichino, and 
Albano were the founders. — Bologna was 
founded by the Etruscans under the name 
of FeUina; became in 189 b.c’. the Roman 
colony Bononia; was taken by the Longo- 
bards about 728 a.t>.; passed into the hands 
of the Franks, and was made a free city by 
Charlemagne. In the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies it was one of the most flourishing of 
the Italian republics; but the feuds between 
the different parties of the nobles led to its 
submission to the papal see in 1513. Sev- 
eral attempts were made to throw off the 
papal yoke, one of which, in 1831, was for 
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a time successful. In 1849 the Austrians 
obtained poiraeBsion of it. In 1860 it was 
annexed to the dominions of King Victor 
Emmanuel. Pop. 103,998. — The province 
of Bologna, formerly included in the papal 
territories, forms a rich and beautiful tract; 
area 1390 sq. miles; pop. 457,474. 

Bologna, Giovanni (prop. Jean Boulxigne)^ 
sculptor and architect, bom at Douay 1524, 
studied at Rome, and passed most of his life 
at Florence, where he died in 1608. Chief 
works: a marble Rape of the Sabines, and 
a bronze Mercury. 

Bologna phial, a small flask of unan< 
nealed glass, which flies into pieces when 
its surface is scratched by a hard body. 

Bologna stone, a name for a variety of 
heavy-spar or sulphate of barytes. 

Bolom'eter, a most sensitive electrical in- 
strument invented by Langley in 1883 for 
the measurement of radiant heat. 

Bolor-Tagh, also BiLAUR,or Bblut Tagh, 
a mountain range formerly imagined to 
exist in Central Asia between Eastern and 
Western Turkestan as the axis of the con- 
tinent. At that point, however, there is 
really a lofty table-land called the Pamir. 

Bolse'na (ancient VoUmii^ one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities), a walled town, 
Italy, province of Rome, on the N. side of a 
lake of the same name. The district yields 
a good wine. Pop. 2100. — The lake (ancient 
Lacus Volsiniensis) is 9 miles long, 7 miles 
broad, and 1000 feet above sea-level, and is 
well stocked with fish. 

Bolswaxd (borsvard), an old town of 
Holland, province of Friesland, at the junc- 
tion of several canals, and having one of the 
largest and finest parish churches in Fries- 
land. Pop. 5939. 

Bolton, or Bolton-le-Moobs, a large 
manufacturing town and municipal and 
parliamentary borough of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, lying 10 miles N.w. from Manchester, 
and consisting mainly of two divisions. 
Great Bolton and Little Bolton, separated 
from each other by the river Croal. The 
town, which is of considerable antiquity, 
received its charter in 1256, and became a 
manufacturing town as early as 1337, when 
there was an immigration of Flemings; but 
its main growth has been of comparatively 
recent date, and in large part due to the 
inventions of its sometime residents A.rk- 
vnright and Crompton. In manufacturing 
industries it is now surpassed by few places 
in Britain, and it contains some of the 
largest and finest cotton-mills in the world; 


the yams spun being generally fine, and a 
great variety of fancy goods being produced, 
besides plain calicoes; while bleaching is also 
largely carried on. There are large engineer- 
ing works, besides collieries, paper-mills, 
foundries, chemical works, &o. Among the 
ublic buildings are one of the finest mar- 
et-halls in England; a mechanics’ institu- 
tion, a noble building in the Romanesque 
style; the Chadwick Museum; and a town- 
hall, in the Grecian style, with a tower 220 
feet high, fronting the spacious market- 
square. The free grammar-school of the 
town, founded in 1641, has two uni- 
versity exhibitions of £60 a year each. 
The Bolton Free Public Library, opened 
in 1853, contains about 50,000 vols. There 
are two parks and three recreation grounds. 
Bolton returns two members to parliament. 
Pop. 105,514. 

Bolt-ropes, ropes used to strengthen the 
sails of a ship, the edges of the sails being 
sewn to them. Those on the sides are called 
Iccch-ropcSf the others head and foot ropcn. 

Bolus, a soft round mass of some medi- 
cinal substance larger than a pill, intended 
to be swallowed at once. 

Boma, a trading station on the right bank 
of the lower Congo, and seat of government 
of the Congo State. 

Bomarsund^ a Russian fortress on the 
Aland Islands at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Bothnia, bombarded and forced to capi- 
tulate to the allied French and English in 
1854 during the Crimean war, and then 
destroyed. 

Bomb (bom), a large, hollow iron ball or 
shell, filled with explosive material and fired 
from a mortar. The charge in the bomb is 
exploded by means of a fuse filled with pow- 
der and other infiammable materials, which 
are ignited by the discharge of the mortar. 
Conical shells shot from ritted cannon have 
largely supplanted the older bomb. The 
use of bombs and mortars is said to have 
been invented in the middle of the 15th 
century. 

Bomba, a nickname given to Ferdinand 
II. of Naples, on account of his bombard- 
ment of Messina in 1848. 

Bom'bard, a kind of cannon or mortar 
formerly in use, generally loaded with stone 
instead of iron balls. Hence the term 
bombardier. 

Bombardier (-dsr'), an artillery soldier 
whose special duties are connected with the 
loading and firing of shells, grenades, &o., 
from mortars or howitzers. See Bombard, 
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Bombaxdier Beetle, a name given to 
beetles of the genera £rachinus and A_p- 
tinus, family Carabidse, because of the re- 
markable power they possess of being able 
to defend themselves by expelling from the 
anus a pungent acrid fluid, which explodes 
with a pretty loud report on coming in con- 
tact with the air. 

Bombard'ment, an attack with bombs or 
shells upon a 
fortress, town, 
or , any position 
held by an 
enemy, gener- 
ally carried out 
from the sea. 

Bombax'don, 
a large musical 
instrument of 
the trumpet 
kind, in tone not 
unlike an ophi- 
cleide. Its com- 
pass is from r on 
tlie fourth led- 
ger-line below 
the bass-staff to 
the lower X) of 
the treble-staff. It is not capable of rapid 
execution. 

Bombasin. See Bornhazine. 

Bombax. See Silk-cotton Tree. 

Bombay' (Portuguese ‘good harbour’), 
chief seaport on the west coast of India, and 
capital of the presidency of the same name, 
stands at the southern extremity of the 
island of Bombay, and is .divided into two 
portions, one known as the £^ 0 ^, and for- 
merly surrounded with fortifications, on a 
narrow point of land with the harbour on 
the east side and Back Bay on the west; 
the other known <'is the City, a little to the 
north-west. In the Port are Bombay 
Castle, the government offices, and almost 
all the merchants’ warehouses and offices; 
but most of the European residents live 
outside of the mercantile and native quarters 
of the town in villas or bungalows. Bombay 
has many handsome buildings, both public 
and private, as the cathedral, the university, 
the secretariat, the new high court, the post 
and telegraph offices, &c. Various indus- 
tries, such as dyeing, tanning, and metal 
working, are carried on, and there are large 
cotton factories. The commerce is very 
exteiudve, exports and imports of mer- 
chandise reaching a total value of over 
£t)(),000,000 annually. The harbour is one 
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of the largest and safest in India, and there 
are commodious docks. There is a large 
traffic with steam-vessels between Bombay 
and Great Britain, and regular steam com- 
munication with China, Australia, Singa- 
pore, Mauritius, &c. The island of Bom- 
bay, which is about 11 miles long and 3 
miles broad, was formerly liable to be over- 
flowed by the sea, to prevent which sub- 
stantial walls and embankments have been 
constructed. The harbour is protected by 
formidable rock- batteries. After Madras, 
Bombay is the oldest of the British posses- 
sions in the East, having been ceded by the 
Portuguese in 1661. Pop. 773,196. 

Bombay', one of the three presidencies of 
British India, between lat. 14*" and 29° n., 
and ion. 66° and 77° e. It stretches along 
the west of the Indian peninsula, and is ir- 
regular in its outline and surface, presenting 
mountainous tracts, low barren hills, valleys, 
and high table-lands. It is divided into a 
northern, a central, and a southern division, 
the Sind division, and the town and island of 
Bombay. The northern division contains the 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch Ma- 
hals, Broach, Burat, Thana, Kolaba; the Cen- 
tral Khandesh, Nasik, Abmednagar, Poona, 
Bholapur, Satara; the southern, Belgaum, 



Bharwar, Kaladgi, Kanara, Ratnagiri. Total 
area, 124,192 square miles; pop. 16,489,274, 
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including the city and territory of Aden in 
Arabia, 70 sq. miles (pop. 34,860), The 
native or feudatory states connected with 
the presidency (the chief being Kathiawar) 
have an area of 73,763 sq. m. and a pop. 
of 6,941,249. The Portuguese possessions 
Goa, Dam^, and Diu geographically be- 
long to it. Many parts, the valleys in parti- 
cular, are fertile and highly cultivated; other 
districts are being gradually developed by 
the construction of roads and railroads, 
•^rhe southern portions are well supplied with 
moisture, but great part of Sind is the most 
arid portion of India. The climate varies, 
being unhealthy in the capital Bombay 
and its vicinity, but at other places, such 
as Poonah, very favourable to Europeans. 
I'he chief productions of the soil are cot- 
ton, rice, millet, wheat, barley, dates, and 
the cocoa-palm. The manufactures are cot- 
ton, silk, leather, &c. The great export is 
cotton. In 1887 the ’imports were about 
£35,000,000 ; the exports, £38,000,000. The 
administration is in the hands of a governor 
and council. The revenue and expenditure 
each amount to about ^10,000,000 annually. 
The chief source of revenue is the land, 
which is largely held on the ryotwar system. 
Like Bengal and Madras, the presidency 
has its owii army. 

Bombazine (-zen') is a mixed tissue of 
silk and worsted, the first forming the warp 
and the second the weft. It is fine and 
light in the make, and may be of any 
colour, though black is now most in use. 

Bomb-ketch, a kind of vessel formerly 
built for the use of mortars at sea in a 
bombardment. Bomb-ketches were usually 
of 100 to 150 tons burden, about 70 feet 
long, and had two masts. They were built 
very strong to sustain the violent shock 
produced by the discharge of the mortars, 
of which they generally carried two. 

Bomb-shell. See Shell. 

Bom'byx, the genus of moths to which 
the silk-worm moth {B. mori) belongs. 

Bona, seaport and fortified city of Al- 
geria, with manufactures of burnooses, 
tapestry, and saddles, and a considerable 
tra<le. Pop. 22,000. 

Bona Fides, Bona Ftdk (fi'dez, fi'de; 
Lat. ^good faith,’ ‘in good faith’), a term 
derived from the Roman jurists, implying 
the absence of all fraud or unfair dealing. 
A hoTut fide traveller in England and Scot- 
land is one who actually travels three miles 
or more from home on Sunday and is there- 
fore legally entitled to demand and obtain 


alcoholic refreshments at a hotel. In the 
law of Scotland a hona fide possessor is a 
person who holds property upon a title 
which he honestly believes to be good. 

Bonan^za (Sp. ‘fair weather,’ ‘a favouring 
wind’ ), a term applied in the United States 
to an abundance of precious metal or rich 
ore in a mine. 

Bonaparte (bon'a-part), the French form 
which the great Napoleon was the first to 
give to the original Italian name Buona- 
'parte, borne by his family in Corsica. As 
early as the 12th and 13th centuries there 
were families of this name in Northern 
Italy, members of which reached some dis- 
tinction as governors of cities {podcstd)^ en- 
voys, &c. But the connection between the 
Corsican Bonapartes and these Italian fa- 
milies is not clearly established, though pro- 
bably the former descended from a Genoese 
branch of the family, which transplantetl 
itself about the beginningof the 1 6th century 
to Corsica, an island then under the jurisdic- 
tion of Genoa. From that time the Buona- 
partes ranked as a distinguished patrician 
family of Ajaccio. About the middle of 
the 18th century there remained three male 
representatives of this family at Ajaccio, 
viz. the archdeacon Luciano Bonaparte, his 
brother Napoleon, and the nephew of both. 
Carlo, the father of the I^raperor Napoleon 
I. Carlo or Charles Buonaparte, born 1746, 
studied law at Pisa University, and on his 
return to Corsica married Tjetizia Ramolino. 
He fought under Paoli for the independence 
of Corsica, but when further resistance was 
useless he went over to the side of the 
French, and was included by Louis XV. 
amongst the 400 Corsican families who 
were to have rights in France as noble. In 
1777 he went to Paris, where he resided for 
several years, procuring a free admission 
for his second son Napoleon to the military 
school of Brienne. He died in 1785 at 
Montpellier. By his marriage with Letizia 
Ramolino he left eight children: Giuseppe, 
or Joseph (see below), king of Spain; Na- 
poleon I., emperor of the French (see Na- 
poleon /.) ; Lucien (see below), prince of 
Cllanino; Maria Anna, afterwards called 
£lise, princess of Lucca and Piombino, and 
wife of Prince Bacciocchi (see Bacciocchi)\ 
Ijuigi, or Louis (see below), king of Holland; 
Carlotta, afterwards named Marie Pauline, 
princess Borghese (see Borgh^se ) ; Annunci- 
ate^ afterwards called Caroline, wife of Murat 
(see Murat\ king of Naples; and Girolamo, 
or Jerome (see Wow), king of Westphalia. 
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Bonaparte, Jerome, youngest brother of 
Napoleon L, was born at Ajaccio in 1784, 
and at an early age entered the French navy 
as a midshipman. In 1801 he was sent out 
on an expedition to the West Indies, but 
the vessel being chased by English cruisers, 
was obliged to put in to New York. During 
his sojourn in America Jerome Bonaparte 
became acquainted with Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson, the daughter of the president of 
the Bank of Baltimore, and though still a 
minor, married her in spite of the protests 
of the French consul on 24th December, 
1803. The emperor, his brother, whose 
ambitious views were thwarted by this mar- 
riage, after an ineffectual application to 
Pope Pius VII. to have it dissolved, issued 
a decree declaring it to be null and void. 
After considerable services both in the army 
and navy, in 1807 he was created King of 
Westphalia, and married Catherine Sophia, 
princess of Wiirtemberg. His government 
was not wise or prudent, and his extrava- 
gance and his brother’s increasing exactions 
nearly brought the state to financial ruin. 
The battle of Leipzig put an end to J erome’s 
reign, and he was obliged to take flight to 
Paris. He remained faithful to his brother 
through all the events that followed till the 
final overthrow at Waterloo. After that, 
under the title of the Comte de Montfort, 
he resided in different cities of Europe, but 
latterly chiefly at Florence. After the elec- 
tion of his nephew, Louis Napoleon, to the 
presidentship of the French Republic, in 
1848, he became successively governor- 
general of Tjcs Invalides, a marshal of 
France, and president of the senate. He 
died in 1860. From his union with Miss 
Patterson only one son proceeded, Jerome, 
who was brought up in America, and mar- 
ried a lady of that country, by whom he 
had a son, who served as an officer in the 
French army during the Crimean war. The 
offspring of this marriage has not, however, 
been recognized as legitimate by the French 
tribunals. Of Jerome Bonaparte’s second 
marriage two children remain, Prince Na- 
poleon Joseph, who assumed the name 
of Jerome, and the Princess Mathilde. 
From the marriage of Prince Napoleon, 
well known by the nickname ‘Plon-Plon,* 
with Clotilde, daughter of King Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy, were born three chil- 
dren — Victor (born 18th July, 1862), Louis, 
and Marie, the first of whom since the 
death of Napoleon III.’s son, the Prince 
Imperial, is generally recognized by the 
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Bonapartist party as the heir to the tradi- 
tions of the dynasty. Both had to leave 
France in 1886, a law being passed expel- 
ling pretenders to the French throne and 
their eldest sons. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, the eldest brother of 
Napoleon I., was born in Corsica in 1768, 
educated in France at the College of Autun, 
returned to Corsica in 1785, on his father’s 
death, studied law, and in 1792 became a 
member of the new administration of Cor- 
sica under Paoli. In 1793 he emigrated to 
Marseilles, and married the <laughter of a 
wealthy banker named Clari. In 1796, 
with the rise of his brother to fame after 
the brilliant campaign of Italy, Joseph 
began a varied diplomatic and military 
career. At length, in 1806, Napoleon, hav- 
ing himself assumed the imperial title in 
1804, made Joseph King of Naples, and 
two years afterwards transferred him to 
Madrid as King of Spain. His position here, 
entirely dependent on the support of French 
armies, became almost intolerable. He was 
twice driven from his capital by the ap- 
proach of hostile armies, and the third time, 
in 1813, he fled, not to return. After 
Waterloo he went to the United States, 
and lived for a time near Philadelphia, 
assuming the title of Count de Survilliers. 
He subseciuently came to England, finally 
repaired to Italy, and died at Florence in 
1844. 

Bonaparte, Letizia Ramolino, the 
mother of Napoleon I., and, after Napoleon’s 
assumption of the imperial crown, dignified 
with the title of Madame Mfere, was born 
at Ajaccio in 1750, and was married in 1767 
to Charles Buonaparte. She was a woman 
of much beauty, intellect, and force of cha- 
racter. Left a widow in 1785, she resided 
in Corsica till her son became first consul, 
when an establishment was assigned to her 
at Paris. On the fall r)f Napoleon she re- 
tired to Rome, where she died in 1836. 

Bonaparte, Louis, second younger bro- 
ther of the Emperor Napoleon I., and father 
of Napoleon III, was born in Corsica in 1778. 
He was educated in the artillery school at 
Chalons, accompanied Napoleon to Italy and 
Egypt, and subsetiuently rose to the rank 
of a brigadier-general. In 1802 be married 
Hortense Beauhamais, J osephine’s daughter, 
and in 1806 was compelled by his brother 
to accept, very reluctantly, the Dutch 
crown. He exerted himself in promoting 
the welfare of his new subjects, and resisted 
as far as in him lay the tyrannical inter- 
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ference and arbitrary procedure of FraiK^; 
but disagreeing with hia brother in regard 
to some measures of the latter^ he abdicated 
in 1810 and retired to Gratz under the title 
of the Count of St. Leu. He died at Leg- 
horn in 1846. He was the author of several 
works which show considerable literary 
ability. 

Bonaparte, Lucien, Prince of Cauino,next 
younger brother of Napoleon I., was bom at 
Ajaccio in 1775. He emigrated to Marseilles 
in 1793, and having been appointed to a situ- 
ation in the commissariat at the small town 
of St. Maximin in Provence, he married 
the innkeeper’s daughter. Here he distin- 
guished himself as a republican orator and 
politician, and was so active on this side 
that after Kobespierre’s fall he was in some 
danger of suffering as a partisan. His bro- 
ther’s influence, however, operated in his 
favour, and in 1798 we find him settled in 
Paris and a member of the newly- elected 
Council of Five Hundred. Shortly after 
Napoleon’s return from Egypt in 1799 he 
was elected President of the Council, in 
which position he contributed greatly to the 
fall of the Directory and the establishment 
of his brother’s power, on the famous 18th 
Brumaire (9th Nov.). Next year, as Napo- 
leon began to develop his system of military 
despotism, Lucien, who still held to his 
republican principles and candidly expressed 
his disapproval of his brother’s conduct, fell 
into disfavour and was sent out of the way 
as ambassador to Spain. Eventually, when 
Napoleon had the consulate declared heredi- 
tary, Lucien withdrew to Italy, settling 
finally at Rome, where he devoted him- 
self to the arts and sciences, and lived 
in apparent indifference to the growth of 
his brother’s power. In vain Napoleon 
offered him the crown, first of Italy and 
then of Spain; but he came to France and 
exerted himself on his brother’s behalf, both 
before and after Waterloo. Returning to 
Italy, he spent the rest of his life in literary 
and scientific researches, d^ing in 1840. 
Pope Pius VIL made him Prince of Canino. 
He was the author of several works, amongst 
which are two long poems. His eldest son, 
Charles Lucien Laurent Bonaparte, born in 
1803, achieved a considerable reputation as 
a naturalist, chiefly in ornithology^ He 
published a continuation of Wilson’s Orni- 
thology; lcon(^afia della Fauna Italics; 
Conspectus Generum Avium, A:c. He died 
ill 1857, Another son, Pierre (1815-81) led 
an unsettled and disreputable life, and be- 


came notorious in 1870 by killing, in his 
own house at Paris, the journalist Victor 
Noir, who had brought him a challenge. 
He got off on the plea of self-defence, but 
had to leave France. 

Bouas'BUS, a species of wild ox, the au- 
rochs. 

Bonaventure, St., otherwise John of Fi- 
danza, one of the most renowned scholastic 
philosophers, was born in 1221 in the Papal 
States; became in 1243 a Franciscan monk; 
in 1253 teacher of theology at Paris, where 
he had studied, in 1256 general of his 
order, which he ruled with a prudent mix- 
ture of gentleness and firmness. In 1273 
Gregory X. made him a cardinal, and he died 
in 1274 while papal legate at the Council 
of Lyons. He was canonized in 1482 by 
Sixtus IV. His writings are elevated in 
thought and full of a fine mysticism, a com- 
bination which procured him the name of 
Doctor Scraphicus. He wrote on all the 
philosophical and theological topics of the 
time with authority, but best, perhaps, on 
those that touch the heart and imagination. 
Among his writings are Itinerarium Mentis 
in Deum; Reductio Artium in Theologiam; 
Centiloquium; and Breviloquium. 

Bond, an obligation in writing to pay a 
sum of money, or to do or not to do some 
particular thing specified in the bond. 
The person who gives the bond is called 
the obligor, the person receiving the bond 
is called the obligee. A bond stipulating 
either to do something vrrong in itself or 
forbidden by law, or to omit the doing of 
something which is a duty, is void. No 
person who cannot legally enter into a 
contract, such as an infant or a lunatic, 
can become an obligor, though such a per- 
son may become an obligee. No particular 
form of words is essential to the validity of 
a bond. A common form of bond is that on 
which money is lent to some company or 
corporation, and by which the borrowers are 
bound to pay the lender a certain rate of 
interest for the money. Goods liable to 
customs or excise duties are said to be in 
bond when they are temporarily placed in 
vaults or warehouses under a bond by the 
importer or owner that they will not be re- 
moved till the duty is paid on them. Such 
warehouses are called bonded warehouses 
(stores, &c.). 

Bondage. See ViUenage, 

Bonded Goods. See Rond. 

Bondu, Bondou (bon'do), a country of 
Senegambia, West Africa, lie centre being 
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in about lat. 14** N., Ion. 12“ 30' w. It baa 
a luxuriant vegetation, magnificent forests, 
and is in many parts under good culture, 
producing large crops of cotton, millet, 
maize, indigo, tobacco, &c. The inhabitants 
are Foulahs. It is governed by a king, but 
is now under French control. 

Bone, a hard material constituting the 
framework of mammalia, birds, fishes, and 
reptiles, and thus protecting vital organs 
such as the heart and lungs from external 
pressure and injury. In the fetus the bones 
are formed of cartilaginous (gristly) sub- 
stance, in different points of which earthy 
matter — phosphates knd carbonates of lime 
— is gradually deposited till at the time of 
birth the bone is partially formed. After 
birth the formation of bone continues, and, 
in the temperate zones, they reach their per- 
fection in men between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five. From this age till fifty 
they change but slightly; after that period 
they grow thinner, lighter, and more brittle. 
Bones are densest at the surface, which is 
covered by a firm membrane called the peri- 
osteum; the internal parts are more cellular, 
the spaces being filled with marrow, a fatty 
tissue, supporting fine blood-vessels. Bone 
consists of nearly 34 per cent organic mate- 
rial and of 66 per cent inorganic substances, 
chiefly phosphate, carbonate, and fluoride of 
lim^ and phosphate of magnesium. The 
organic material is converted into gelatine 
by boiling. It is this which makes bones 
useful for yielding stock for soup. The in- 
organic substances may be dissolved out by 
steeping the bone in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. Bones, from the quantity of phos- 
phates they contain, make excellent manure. 
See Bone Manure. 

Bone-ash, Bonb-barth, the earthy or 
mineral residue of bones that have been 
calcined so as to destroy the animal matter 
and carbon. It is composed chiefly of phos- 
phate of lime, and is used for making cupels 
in assaying, &c. 

Bone-bed, in geol. a bed containing 
numerous fragments of fossil bones, teeth, 
&c., as in the Bhaetic formation in the south- 
west of England and the Ludlow bone-bed 
in the Silurian formation. 

Bone Black, Ivort Black, or Animal 
Charcoal, is obtained by heating bones in 
close retorts till they are reduced to small 
coarse grains of a black carbonaceous sub- 
stance. This possesses the valuable property 
of arresting and absorbing into iteelf the 
colouring matter of liquids which are passed 


through it. Hence it is extensively used in 
the process of sugar-refining, when cylinders 
of la^e dimensions filled with this substance 
are used as filters. After a certain amount 
of absorption the charcoal becomes saturated 
and ceases to act. It has then to be restored 
by reheating or other methods. Bone black 
has also the property of absorbing odours, 
and may thus serve as a disinfectant of 
clothing, apartments, &c. 

Bone-breccia (-brech'i-a), in geology, a 
conglomerate of fragments of bones and 
limestone, cemented into a solid mass of 
rock by calcareous matter, found in certain 
caverns in Derbyshire, Germany, &c. 

Bone-caves, caverns containing deposits 
in which are embedded large quantities of 
the bones of animals (many of them ex- 
tinct), dating from the Pleiocene or later 
geologic periods. 

Bone-dust, bones ground to dust to be 
used as manure. See Bone Manure. 

Bone Manure, one of the most important 
fertilizers in agriculture. The value of bones 
as manure arises chiefly from the phosphates 
and nitrogenous organic matters they con- 
tain; and where the soil is already rich in 
phosphates bone is of little use as manure. 
It is of most service therefore where the 
soil is deficient in this respect, or in the 
case of crops whose rapid growth or small 
roots do not enable them to extract a suffi- 
cient supply of phosphate from the earth, 
turnips, for instance, or late-sown oats and 
barley. There are several methods for in- 
creasing the value of bones as manure, by 
boiling out the fat and gelatine, for instance, 
the removal of which makes the bones more 
readily acted on by the weather and hastens 
the decay and distribution of their parts, or 
by grinding them to dust or dissolving them 
in sulphuric acid, by which latter course the 
phosphates are rendered soluble in water. 
Bones have long been used as manure in 
some parts of England, but only in a rude, 
unscientific way. It was in 1814 or 1815 
that machinery was first used for crushing 
them in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and 
bone-dust and dissolved bones are now 
largely employed as manures, great quan- 
tities of bones being now imported into 
Great Britain for this purpose. Before 
being utilized in agriculture they are often 
boiM for the oil or fat they contain, which 
is used in the manufacture of soap and 
lubricants. 

Boneset, or Thoroughwort (Eupatorium 
perfoliatum)^ a useful annual plant, nat. 
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order Compositse, indigenous to America^ 
and easily recognized by its tall stem, 4 or 
5 feet in height, passing through the middle 
of a large double hairy leaf, and surmounted 
by a broati flat head of light purple flowers. 
It is much used as a domestic medicine 
in the form of an infusion, having tonic and 
diaphoretic properties. 

Bonfire, a large fire lighted out of doors 
in celebration of some event; originally a 
fire in which bones were burned. 

Bonheur (bo-ncttr), Rosa, a distinguished 
French artist and painter of animals, born 
at Bordeaux 22d March, 1822. When 
only eighteen years old she exhibited two 
pictures, Goats and Sheep, and Two Itab< 
bits, which gave clear indications of talent. 
Since that time a long list of pictures. Til- 
lage in Nivernais (1849), the Horse Fair 
(1853), Haymaking (186.5), &c., have made 
her name famous throughout Europe. 

Bonifaccio (bo-ng-fach'o), a seaport in 
Corsica, on the strait of same name, which 
separates Corsica from Sardinia. Wine and 
oil are exported, and a coral fishery is car- 
ried on. Pop. 3594. The Strait of Boni- 
faccio is 7 miles broad, and contains several 
small islands. 

Bon'iface, the name of nine popes. — Boni- 
face I., elected 418. He was the first 
to assume the title of the First Bishop of 
Christendom. He died 422. — Boniface II., 
elected 530, died in 532. He acknowledged 
the supremacy of the secular sovereign in 
a council held at Rome. — Boniface HI., 
chosen 607, died nine months after his elec- 
tion. — Boniface IV., elected 608. He con- 
verted the Pantheon at Rome into a Chris- 
tian church. — Boniface V., 619 to 625. He 
endeavoured to diffuse Christianity among 
the English. — Boniface VI., elected 896, 
died a fortnight after. — Boniface VIL, 
elected 947, during the lifetime of Benedict 
VT., and therefore styled antipope. Ex- 
pelled from Rome in 984, he returned and 
deposed and put to death Pope John XIV, 
Hedied 985.— Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), 
Benedict C^ajetan, one of the ablest and 
most ambitious of the popes. His idea was, 
like that of Gregory VII., to raise the papal 
chair to a sort of universal monarchy in 
temporal as well as spiritual things. In 
pursuit of this design he was engaged in 
incessant quarrels with the German em- 
perors and King Philip of France. He was 
not, however, very successful. The excom- 
munication which he launched against Phi- 
lip of France met with no respect, and he 


was proceeding to lay all France under 
interdict when he was seized at Anagni by 
an agent of Philip and a member of the 
great Colonna family which Boniface had 
banished from Rome. After three days* 
captivity the people of Anagni rose and 
delivered him ; but he died a month later, 
probably from the privations and agitation 
he had undergone. In 1300 Boniface insti- 
tuted the jubilees of the church, which, at 
first centennial, afterwards every twenty - 
five years, became a great source of revenue 
to the papal treasury. — Boniface IX. 
(1389-1404), elected during the schism in 
the church while Clement VII. resided at 
Avignon. He made a shameless traffic of 
ecclesiastical offices, dispensations, &c., and 
lavished the treasures thus procured on his 
relations or on costly edifices — the fortifica- 
tion of the castle of St. Angelo, for instance, 
and the Capitol. He died in 1404. 

Boniface, St., the apostle of Germany, 
whose original name was Winfrid, was born 
in Devonshire in 680, of a noble Anglo-Saxon 
family. In his thirtieth year he took orders 
as a priest, and in 718 he went to Rome 
and was authorized by Gregory II. to 
preach the gospel to the pagans of Ger- 
many. His labourn were carried on in 
Thuringia, Bavaria, Friesland, Hesse, and 
Saxony, through all of which he travelled, 
baptizing thousands and consecrating 
churches. Latterly he erected bishoprics 
and organized provincial synods. In 723 he 
was made a bishop, and in 732 an arch- 
bishop and primate of all Germany. Many 
bishoprics of Germany, as Ratisbon, Erfurt, 
Paderbom, Witrzburg, and others, and also 
the famous abbey of Fulda, owe their foun- 
dation to him. He was slain in West Fries- 
land by some barbarians in 755, and was 
buried in the abbey of Fulda. 

Boning or Archbishop Islands, several 
groups of islands, North Pacific Ocean, 
belonging to Japan, and lying to the south 
of it. The largest is Peel Island, which 
is inhabited by some English, Americans, 
and Sandwich Islanders, who cultivate 
maize, vegetables, tobacco, and the sugar- 
cane. It is frequently visited by vessels 
engaged in whale-fishing, which obtain here 
water and fresh provisions. 

Bonito (bo*ne't6), a name applied to 
several fishes of the mackerel family, one 
of which, the bonito of the tropics, or stripe- 
bellied tunny {Thynnus pelamys)^ is well 
known to voyagers from its persistent pur- 
suit of the fiying-fish. It is a beautiful 
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fish, steel-blue on the back and sides, silvery 
on the belly, with four brown longitudinal 
bands on each side. It is good eating, 
though rather dry. The Auxi» vulydris and 
Peldmys sarda also go under this name. 

Bonn, an important German town in the 
Rhenish province of Prussia^ beautifully 
situated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
with magnificent promenades and prospects 
ill the environs. It has some trade and 
manufactures, but is chiefiy important for 
its famous university founded in 1777 by 
Elector Maximilian Frederick of Cologne. 
Enlarged and amply endowed by the King 
of Prussia in 1818, it is now one of the 
chief seats of learning in Europe, with a 
library of more than 200,000 volumes, an 
anatomical hall, mineralogical and zoological 
collections, museum of antiquities, a botanical 
garden, &c. The teachers in the five facul- 
ties are above a hundred, and the students 
number about 1100. Lange, Niebuhr, 
Ritschl, Brandis, and other names famous 
in science or literature are connected with 
Bonn, and Beethoven was born there. Bonn 
was long the residence of the Electors of 
Cologne, and finally passed into the hands 
of Prussia by the arrangements of the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815. Pop. 85,989. 

Bonner, Edmund, an English prelate of 
infamous notoriety, was bom about 1495, 
of obscure parentage. He took a doctor’s 
degree at Oxford in 1625, and, attracting the 
notice of Cardinal Wolsey, received from 
him several offices in the church. On the 
death of Wolsey he acquired the favour of 
Henry VIII., who made him one of his 
chaplains, and sent him to Rome to advocate 
his divorce from (.^ueen Catharine. In 1540 
he was consecrated Bishop of London, but on 
the death of Henry (1547), having refused 
to take the oath of supremacy, he was de- 
prived of Ills see and thrown into prison. On 
the accession of Mary he was restored to his 
bishopric, and he distinguished himself dur- 
ing this reign by a persecution of the Pro- 
testants, 200 of whom he was instrumental 
in bringing to the stake. After Elizabeth 
succeeded he remained unmolested until his 
refusal to take the oath of supremacy, on 
which he was committed to the Marshalsea 
(1560), where he remained a prisoner until 
his death in 1569. 

Bon^net, in fortification, a small defence- 
work constructed at the salient angles of a 
field retrenchment or other military con- 
struction, designed to prevent the enfilading 
of the front of the work. 
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Bon'net, a covering for the head, now espe- 
cially applied to one worn by females. In 
England the bonnet was superseded by the 
hat as a head-dress two or three centuries 
ago, but continued to be distinctive of Scot- 
land to a later period. 

Bonnet-piece, a Scotch coin, so called 
from the king’s head on it being decorated 
with a bonnet instead of a crown. It was 
struck by James V., and is dated 1539. 
Bonnet-pieces are very rare, and in high 
estimation amongst antic^uaries. 

Bonnet-rouge (bo-na-rbzh; Fr. ‘red-cap’), 
the emblem of liberty during the French 
Revolution, and then worn as a head-dress 
by all who wished to mark themselves as suf- 
ficiently advanced in democratic principles: 
also called cap of liberty. 

Bonneval (bon-val),(’LAUDE Alexandkk, 
Count, a singular adventurer, born in 1675 
of an illustrious French family. In the war 
of the Spanish Succession he obtained a 
regiment, and distinguished himself by his 
valour as well as by his excesses. On his re- 
turn to France he was obliged to fly in conse- 
quence of some expressions against the mini- 
ster and Madame de Main tenon. Received 
into the service of Prince Eugene he now 
fought against his native country, and, after 
performing many signal services, he was 
raised in 1716 to the rank of lieutenant 
field-marshal in the Austrian service, and 
distinguished himself against the Turks at 
Peterwardein. But his reckless and impa- 
tient spirit brought him into conflict with 
the superior authorities, and he finally took 
refuge in Constantinople, where he was well 
received. He was now converted to Moham- 
medanism, submitted to circumcision, re- 
ceived the name of Achmet^ was made a 
pasha of three tails, and as general of a divi- 
sion of the army achieved some considerable 
successes against Russians and Austrians. 
He died in 1747. The memoirs of his life 
published under his name are not genuine. 

Bonnivard (bon-e-viir), FRANgois de, the 
‘prisoner of Chillon,’ born in 1496. An 
ardent republican, he took the side of the 
Genoese against the pretensions of the 
Dukes of Savoy. In 1580 he fell into the 
hands of the duke, and was imprisoned till 
1536 in the castle of Chillon, when the 
united forces of the Genevese and the Ber- 
nese took Chillon. He died at Geneva 
1570. 

Bonny, a river of W. Africa, one of the 
mouths of the Niger, where a considerable 
trade is done. 
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Banpland (b5n-plan), Aimi^ a distin- 
guished French botanist, born at Bochelle 
1773. While pursuing his studies at Paris 
he made the acquaintance of Alexander von 
Humboldt, and agreed to accompany him in 
his celebrated expedition to the New World. 
During this expedition he collected upwards 
of 6000 plants, previously unknown, and on 
his return to France in 1804 was made di> 
rector of the gardens at Navarre and Mal- 
maison. On the Kestoration he proceeded 
to South America, and became professor of 
natural history at Buenos Ayres. Subse- 
quently, while on a scientific expedition up 
the river Parang he was arrested by Dr. 
Francia, the dictator of Paraguay, as a spy, 
and defined for eight years. He after- 
wards settled in Brazil, where he died in 
1868. 

Bon'tebok, the pied antelope {Aledd- 
phm pygarga), an antelope of S. Africa, 
with white markings on the face, allied to 
the blesbok. 

Bo'nufl, something given over and above 
what is required to be given, especially an 
extra dividend to the shareholders of a joint- 
stock company, holders of insurance policies, 
&e., out of accrued profits. 

Bony Pike, or Gab-fish {Lepidoatl^us), a 
remarkable genus of fishes inhabiting NoHh 
American lakes and rivers, and one of the 
few living forms that now represent the 
order of ganoid fishes so largely developed 
in previous geological epochs. The body is 
covered with smooth enamelled scales, so 
hard that it is impossible to pierce them with 
a spear. The common gar-fish {L. osa^us) 
attains the length of 5 feet, and is easily 
distinguished by the great length of its jaws. 

Bonzes, the name given by Europeans to 
the priests of the religion of Fo or Buddha 
in Eastern Asia, particularly in China, 
Burmah, Tonquin, Cochin-China, and J apan. 
They do not marry, but live together in mon- 
asteries. There are also female bonzes, 
whose position is analogous to that of nuns 
in the Homan Catholic Church. 

Booby {Sula fuaca), a swimming bird 
nearly allied to the gannet, and so named 
from the extraordinary stupidity with which, 
as the older voyagers tell, it would allow 
itself to be knocked on the head without 
attempting to fly. The booby lives on fish, 
which it'^akes, like the gannet, by darting 
down upon them when swimming near the 
surface of the water. 

Boodha. See Buddha, 

Boodroom, a seaport near the south-west 


of Asia Minor, close by the site of ancient 
Halicarnassus. Pop. 6000. 

Book, the genem name applied to a 
printed volume. In early times books were 
made of the bark of trees; hence the Latin 
liber means bark and book, as in English 
the words book and beech may be connected. 
The materials of ancient books were largely 
derived from the papyrus, a plant which 
gave its name to paper. The use of parch- 
ment, prepared from skins, next followed, 
until it was supplanted in Europe by paper 
in the 12th century, though paper was made 
in Asia long before this. See Bibliography^ 
Bookbinding^ Book-trade^ &c. 

Book'binding, the art of making up the 
sheets of a book into a volume with a sub- 
stantial case or covering. In the middle 
ages the work of binding the manuscripts 
then used was done by the monks, in a 
heavy and excessively solid style. With the 
invention of printing, and the consequent 
multiplication of books, binding" became a 
great mechanical art, in which the Italians 
of the 15th and 16th centuries took the lead. 
Later on the French binders enjoyed a well- 
deserved supremacy for delicate and elegant 
work, and it was not till almost the opening 
of the 19th century that English bookbind- 
ing began to take the foremost place. 

The first operation in bookbinding is to 
fold the sheets — into two leaves if the 
book be folio; if quarto, into four leaves; 
octavo, eight leaves; and so of all others. 
After the sheets are folded, they are ar- 
ranged in the proper order, according to the 
letters or figures, technically called aigna- 
tureSf which are printed at the bottom of 
the first page of each sheet. The collected 
sheets are pressed in a screw or hydraulic 
press for several hours, and the book being 
now firm and solid, shallow channels are 
sawed across the back in several places, in 
order to admit the cords to which the sheets 
are to be sewed and the boards fastened. 
A sewing bench is used in the operation of 
attaching the sheets to the cords by threads 
passing round the latter. The back is then 
covered with a coating of glue, and when 
dry rounded with a hammer, and afterwards 
beaten till it projects a little over the boards 
that compress it, so that a grove is formed 
for the edges of the boards to rest in. The 
boards are then laced to the book by the 
ends of the cords on which the sheets are 
sewed. The book is then pressed again for 
several hours, to make it solid for cutting 
the edges, which is performed by a machine 
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called a plough. Before the front edge is 
cut the back is made flat, and after cutting 
it is again rounded, leaving the face hollow. 
When the book is cut it may either be gilt, 
marbled, sprinkled, or coloured on the edges, 
or left white. In gilding, the edges are made 
j>erfectly smooth, then sized with white of egg 
mixed with water, and covered with the gold> 
leaf. After having dried, the gold is bur- 
nished with an agate burnisher. Marbling 
is done by dipping the edges slightly into 
the colouring mixture as it floats on the 
surface of gum- water. Sprinkling is per- 
formed with a brush, which the woi^man 
dips in colour and shakes in small drops 
on the edges. After the head-band has been 
added the book is ready for the leather cover. 
The cover, after being damped with water, 
and having the rough side smeared with 
strong paste made of flour, is now pulled on, 
and doubled over the edges of the boards. 
The sides and edges are then neatly squared 
and smoothed, and the book is put for some 
hours into the press, after which it is ready 
for its ornaments and letters. The letters 
or ornaments on books are made with brass 
tools engraved in relief. A book is called 
half -hound when only the back and corners 
are leather. 

The above description applies chiefly to 
the binding of books in leather, and in the 
strongest manner; but an immense number 
of books are now bound entirely in cloth, a 
style of binding which, though less strong, 
is cheaper and more expeditious, and often 
very handsome. The cloth covers or ‘cases’ 
are made up complete —embossed, gilt, and 
lettered — before being attached to the book, 
the ornaments being stamped upon them by 
presses acting on metal dies. The covers 
are usually attached by thin canvas glued 
to the backs, as well as by the back-cords, 
or tapes used instead. A simpler method 
of binding is commonly practised in the 
case of engravings, atlases, manuscripts, &c., 
when the volumes are made up of separate 
leaves instead of sheets. It consists in 
smearing the back of the book, while placed 
in the press, with a solution of caoutchouc, 
by which means each paper edge receives 
a little of this tenacious substance, and all 
are firmly kept in their places. Such books 
open up quite flat at once. 

Book-keeping is the art or method of 
recording mercantile or pecuniary transac- 
tions, so that at any time a person may be 
able to ascertain the details and the extent 
of his business. It is divided, according 
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to the general method pursued, into book- 
keeping by iingU or by double entry. Book- 
keeping by single entry is comparatively 
little used, except in retail businesses of 
small extent, where only the simplest record 
is required. In its simplest form debts due 
to the trader are entered in the day-book at 
the time ef the transaction to the debit of 
the party who owes them ; and debts incurred 
by the trader to the credit of the party v^ho 
gave the goods. From this book the accounts 
in a summarized form are transferred to the 
ledger, where one is opened for each differ- 
ent person, one side being for Dr., and 
the other for Cr. When a balance-sheet of 
the debts owing and owed is made, this, to- 
gether with stock and cash in hand, shows 
the state of the business. 

Book-keeping by double entry, a system 
first adopted in the great trading cities of 
Italy, gives a fuller and more accurate record 
of the movement of a business, and is neces- 
sary in all extensive mercantile concerns. 
The chief feature of double entry is its sys- 
tem of checks, by which each transaction is 
twice entered, to the Dr. side of one account 
and then to the Cr. side of another. An 
important feature of the system consists in 
adopting, in addition to the personal ac- 
counts of debtors and creditors contained in 
the ledger, a series of what are called hook 
accounts, which are systematic records in 
the form of debtor and creditor of particular 
classes of transactions. For every debt 
incurred some consideration is received. 
This consideration is represented under a 
particular class or name in the ledger, as 
the debtor in the transaction in which the 
party from whom the consideration is re- 
ceived is the creditor. Thus A buys goods 
to the value of £100 from B. He enters 
these in his journal — Stock Acct. Dr. 
£100 (for goods purchased) To B, £100. 
The first £100 appears in the Dr. column 
of the journal, and is posted in the ledger 
to the debit of Stock Account; the second 
appears in the Cr. column, and is posted in 
the ledger to the Cr. of B. In like manner, 
when the goods are paid, Cash, for which 
an account is opened in the ledger, is credited 
with £100, and B is debited with the same. 
When the goods are sold (for cash) Stock 
is credited and Cash is debited. If the 
amount for which they sell is greater than 
that for which they were bought, there will 
be a balance at the debit of Cash, and a 
balance at the credit of Stock. The one 
balance represents the cash actually on 
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hand (from this transaction), the other the 
cause of its being on hand. If there is a 
loss on the transaction, the balance will be 
on the other side of these accounts. Ulti- 
mately the balance thus arising at Ur. or 
Cr. of Stock is transferred to an account 
called Profit and Loss, which makes the 
stock account represent the present value 
of goods on hand, and the profit and loss 
account, when complete, the resvilt of the 
business. In this system the risk of omit- 
ting any entry, which is a very common occur- 
rence in single book-keeping, is reduced to 
its smallest, as unless a particular transaction 
is omitted in every step of its history, the 
system will inexorably require that its whole 
history should be given to bring the different 
accounts into harmony with each other. 

In keeping books by double entry, the 
books composing the set may be divided into 
two classes, called principal and subordinate 
books. The subordinate books are those in 
which the transactions are first recorded, 
and vary both in number and arrangement 
with the nature of the business and the 
manner of recording the facts. The most 
important of these (all of which are not 
necessarily to be found in the same set) are 
Stock Book, Cash Book, Bill Book, Invoice 
Book, Account Sales Book. The principal 
books are made up exclusively from the 
subordinate books and classified documents 
of the business. In the most perfect system 
of double entry they consist of two, the 
Journal and Ledger. The journal contains 
a periodical abstract of all the transactions 
contained in the subordinate books, or in 
documents not entered in books, classified 
into debits and credits. The ledger con- 
tains an abstract of all the entries made in 
journal classified under the heads of their 
respective accounts. It is an index to the 
information contained in the journal, and 
also a complete abstract of the actual state 
of all accounts, but gives no further informa- 
tion; while the journal gives the reason of 
each debit and credit, with a reference to 
the source where the details of the transac- 
tion are to be found. 

Books, Censorship of, the supervision 
of books by some authority so as to settle 
what may be published. After the inven- 
tion of printing the rapid diffusion of opin- 
ions by means of books induced the govern- 
ments in all countries to assume certain 
powers of supervision and regulation with 
regard to printed matter. The popes were 
the first to institute a regular censorship. 


By a bull of Leo X. in 1515 the bishops 
and inquisitors were required to examine 
all works before they were printed, with a 
view to prevent the publication of heretical 
opinions. As this decree could not be car- 
ried out in countries which had accepted 
the reformed religion, they prepared a list 
of prohibited books {Index Lihrorum Pro- 
hibitorum), books, that is, which nobody 
was allowed to read under penalty of the 
censure of the church. This index continues 
to be reprinted and revised down to date, 
as well as another index commonly called 
the Index Expur gator ius^ containing the 
works which may be read if certain expur- 
gations have been made. In England the 
censorship was established by act of parlia- 
ment in 1662, but before that both the well- 
known Star-chamber and the parliament 
itself had virtually performed the func- 
tions. In 1694 the censorship in England 
ceased entirely. In France the censorship, 
like so many other institutions, was annihi- 
lated by the revolution. During the repub- 
lic there was no formal censorship, but the 
supervision of the directory virtually took 
its place, and at length in 1810 Napoleon 
openly restored it under another name (Di- 
rection de rimprirnerie). After the resto- 
ration it underwent various changes, and 
was re-established by Napoleon III. with 
new penalties. In the old German empire 
the diet of 1530 instituted a severe superin- 
tendence of the press, but in the particular 
German states the censure was very differ- 
ently applied, and in Protestant states espe- 
cially it has never been difficult for indivi- 
dual authors to obtain exemption. In 1849 
the censorial laws were repealed, but were 
again gradually introduced, and still exist 
in a modified form in most of the German 
states. The censorship was abolished in 
Denmark in 1770, in Sweden in 1809, in 
the Netherlands in 1815. In Russia and 
Austria there is a despotic censorship. See 
PresSj Liberty of the. 

Book-trade, the production and distribu- 
tion of books commercially. E ven in ancient 
times, before the invention of printing, this 
trade had attained a high degree of develop- 
ment, at Alexandria and later at Rome, 
where Horace mentions the brothers Sosii 
as the chief booksellers of his time. Copies 
of books were readily multiplied in those 
times, as we hear of as many as a thousand 
slaves being employed at one time in writ- 
ing to dictation. After the fall of Rome 
down to the 12th century, the trade in 
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books was almost entirely confined to the 
monasteries, and consisted chiefly in the 
copying of manuscripts and the barter or 
sale of the copies, generally at a very high 
price. But with the rise of the universities 
the trade received a new development, and 
in all university towns booksellers and book- 
agents became numerous. The invention 
of printing had a powerful effect on the 
trade of bookselling, as was first mani- 
fested in the commercial towns and free 
cities of the German empire. The printers 
were originally at the same time publishers 
and booksellers, and they were in the 
habit of disposing of their books at the 
chief market-towns and places frequented 
by pilgrims. It was only in the 16th cen- 
tury that these two branches of trade began 
generally to be carried on independently. 

The two chief departments of the book- 
trade now are publishing and bookselling 
by retail in all its branches, printing being 
regarded as a separate business. J^^or the 
most part these two departments of the 
trade are carried on sej^arately, but it is not 
uncommon for them to be united. The 
publisher of a book is the one who brings it 
before the public in a printed form, often 
purchasing the copyright, with the condition 
of publishing the work at his own risk; or 
the risk (profit or loss) may be sWed 
between the author and publisher. Very 
freciuently books are ]»riiitcd at the cost of 
the author or some learned society, and 
ymblished on commission. In order to 
secure as large a sale as possible, the pub- 
lisher brings himself into connection with 
the retail booksellers, who are the direct 
means of distributing the book to the public. 
Second-hand booksellers belong to a special 
department of the retail book-trade. Many 
of the books they deal in are long ago out of 
print. In Britain the chief seat of the 
book-trade is London, Edinburgh coming 
next (after a long interval); but publishing 
is also carried on to a considerable extent 
in Dublin, Manchester, Glasgow, and some 
other places. In France the centre of the 
book-trade is Paris, where almost all the 
books appear which make any pretensions 
to occupy an important place in literature. 
The book-trade of North America, the chief 
seats of which are New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, is now very large. The man- 
ner in which it is conducted is almost the 
same as in Britain. Canada and Australia 
are also developing a considerable business 
of this kind. The great centre of the Ger- 
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man book-trade is at Leipzig, and the fair 
held in the latter city at Easter is the occa- 
sion on which all the accounts made in the 
book-trade during the past year are settled. 
The common practice is for the booksellers 
to receive supplies of new books from the 
publishers on commission, with liberty to 
send back to the publisher all the copies 
that are not sold before the time of settle- 
ment at the Easter Fair (Ostermesse), or to 
carry over a part of them to next year’s 
account if the sale has so far been unsuo- 
oessful. All business between the pub- 
lishers and retail booksellers is carried on 
indirectly by means of commission-agents, 
especially in Leipzig, but also in Berlin, 
Vienna, Frankfort, and other towns. Every 
bookseller out of Leipzig has his agent 
there, who conducts all his business, and 
is in constant communication with the 
other booksellers. A large number of the 
publishers deposit with their agents at Leip- 
zig a stock of the works which they have 
published, and commission them to carry 
out all orders on their account. Tlie retail 
bookseller sends all his orders to his agent, 
who communicates them to the Leipzig pub- 
lishers and the agents of the other publish- 
er. In Italy there is no central y>oint 
either for the production of books or for the 
conduct of the trade by means of agents. 
Florence, Milan, and Turin hold nearly the 
same position. 

In publishing new books, besides the 
expense of copyright, paper, presswork, 
&c., the publisher has to consider the num- 
ber of presentation copies required for re- 
views, the percentage off the price allowed 
to the retail bookseller, in many cases also 
to the commission-agent, and the expenses 
of advertising and making the work known 
to the public. This last is a very important 
department of a publishing office, and it is 
nothing uncommon for a publisher to spend 
£2000 or £3000 on advertising an impor- 
tant work. The total number of works 
(including new editions) annually published 
in Britain is usually between 6000 and 
7000; the annual number of German publi- 
cations is stated at about 12,000; France is 
said to produce about the same numbers 
These figures do not afford a fair compari- 
son, however, in the absence of any agree- 
ment as to what constitutes a book. 

Boolac\ See Boulah 
Boole, GboEoe, English mathematician 
and logician, born in 1815, died in 1864. 
A native of Lincoln and educated there, he 
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opened a school in his twentieth year, and 
by private study gained such proficiency in 
mathematics that in 1849 he was appointed 
to the mathematical chair in Queen’s College, 
Cork, where the rest of his life was spent. 
In 1857 the universities of Dublin and Ox- 
ford conferred on him the degrees of LL.D. 
and D.C.L, respectively. In mathematics 
he wrote on Differential Equations; General 
Method in Analysis; The Comparison of 
Transcendents, &c. In logic he wrote An 
Investigation of the Laws of Thought, and 
The Mathematical Analysis of Logic, a pro- 
found and original work, in which a symbolic 
language and notation were employed in 
regard to logical processes. 

Boolundshuhur. See BuLandshahr, 

Boom, a long pole or spar run out from 
various parts of a ship or other vessel for 
the purpose of extending the bottom of par- 
ticular sails. Also a strong beam, or an iron 
chain or cable, fastened to spars extended 
across a river or the mouth of a harbour, to 
prevent an enemy’s ships from passing. 

Boom (b5m), a town in Belgium, about 
10 miles south of Antwerp. Pop. 13,239. 

Boo'merang, a missile instrument used 
by the Australian aborigines, and by some 
peoples of India, made of hard wood, about 
the size of a common reaping-hook, and of 



a peculiar curved shape, sometimes resem- 
bling a rude and very open V. The boome- 
rang, when thrown as if to hit some object 
in ^vance, instead of going directly for- 
ward, slowly ascends in the air, whirling 
round and round to a considerable height, 
and returns to the position of the thrower. 
If it hits an object of course it falls. The 
Australians are very dexterous with this 
weapon, and can make it go in almost any 
direction, sometimes making it rebound be- 
fore stril^g. 

Boondee , or Bundi, a principality, Hin- 
dustan, in il^jputanai under British protec- 
tion; area^ 2300 square miles. Although 
small, Boondee is important as the medium 
of communication l^tween the N. and s. 


Pop. 254,701. Boondee, the capital, is 
picturesquely situated, and its antiquity, 
numerous temples, and magnificent foun- 
tains give it a very interesting appearance, 
Pop. 20,744. 

Boone, Daniel, an American pioneer of 
civilization, born 1735, died 1820. In 1769 
with five companions he went to explore the 
little known region of Kentucky, and was 
taken prisoner by the Indians. In 1775 
he built a fort on the Kentucky river, where 
Boonesborough now is, and settled there. 
In 1778 he was taken prisoner by the Indi- 
ans, and was retained and adopted into the 
family of a Shawanese chief, but at length 
he effected his escape. In the end of the 
century he removed from Kentucky into 
Missouri. From him a number of places 
in the United States take the name of 
Boone, Booneville, &c., all of small impor- 
tance. 

Boorhanpoor'. See Burhdnpur. 

Boo'ro, one of the Molucca Islands in the 
Indian Archipelago, w. of Ceram and Am- 
boyna, belonging to the Dutch. It is oval 
in shape, 92 miles long and 70 broad. 
Though mountainous and thickly covered 
with wood, it is productive, yielding rice, 
dye-woods, &c. Pop. 8000. 

Booroojird, a town, Persia, province of 
Irak-ajemi, in a fertile and well-cultivated 
valley. Pop. 20,000. 

Boossa. See Bmssa, 

Boot, an article of dress, generally of 
leather, covering the foot and extending to 
a greater or less distance up the leg. Hence 
the name was given to an instrument of 
torture made of iron, or a combination of 
iron and wood, fastened on to the leg, be- 
tween which and the boot wedges were in- 
troduced and driven in by repeated blows 
of a mallet, with such violence as to crush 
both muscles and bones. The special object 
of this form of torture was to extort a con- 
fession of guilt from an accused person. 

BootalI^ See Bhutan. 

Bootes (bo-o'tez ; that is, ox-driver), the 
Greek name of a northern constellation, 
called also by the Greeks Arctophylax, It 
contains Arcturus, a star of the first magni- 
tude. 

Booth, Babton, an English actor of cele- 
brity in the reigns of Queen Anne and 
George 1. He was bom in 1681, and placed 
under Dr. Busby, at Westminster School, 
but he eloped from school at the age of 
seventeen, and joined a company of strolling 
players. After performing in the Irish 
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capital with great applause, he returned in 
1701 to London, where, having joined the 
Drury Lane Company, his reputation 
reached its height with the performance of 
Cato in Addison’s famous tragedy. He 
died in May, 1733, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Booth, Edwin Thomas, an American 
actor, son of the distinguished English actor, 
dunius Brutus Booth (1796-1852; spent 
most of his life in the U. States). He was 
born in 1833 at Baltimore, and made his 
first appearance at Boston in 1849. He is 
eminent for his personation of Shaksperian 
characters, Othello, Richard III., lago, 
Shy lock, &C., and is regarded as the leading 
American tragedian. In 1882 he made a 
professional tour in Europe, and was favour- 
ably received. His brother John Wilkes 
(bom 1839), also an actor, was the mur- 
derer of President Lincoln, April 14, 1865. 
He was shot by those who sought to bring 
him to justice. 

Boo'thia Felix, a peninsula of British 
North America, stretching northwards from 
the Arctic circle, discovered by Captain 
Boss in 1830. In the west coast of this 
country Boss was able to localize the north 
magnetic pole. 

Bootlkin, same as Boot, the instrument 
of torture. 

Boo' tie, a municipal borough of England, 
in Lancashire, adjoining Liverpool, the 
docks of which great seaport extend into 
the borough, so that Bootle may be looked 
upon as a liverpool suburb. Pop. 27,374. 

Bopal'. See Bhopal, 

Bopp, Franz, a distinguished German 
Sanskrit scholar and philologist, bom at 
Mainz, in 1791, died at Berlin in 1867. 
In 1812 he went to Paris for the study of 
Sanskrit and oriental literature, and re- 
mained there five years. After living for 
some time in London and Gottingen, he 
settled in Berlin, where he eventually be- 
came ordinary professor of oriental litera- 
ture. He contributed much to the study of 
Sanskrit in Europe, and he may be said to 
have been the first who raised philology to 
the rank of a science. His most important 
work in the field was his Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, old Slavonic, and German, of which 
an English translation has been published. 

Boppard (bop'art), an ancient walled 
town of Rhenish Pmssia, district Coblentz, 
on the left bank of the Rhine, formerly an 
imperial city. Pop. 5594. 
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Bo'ra, Katharina von, wife of Luther, 
was born in 1499. She took the veil early; 
but feeling unhappy in her situation, applied, 
with eight other nuns, to Luther. The 
nuns were released from their convent, and 
in 1626 Luther married her, having himself 
by this time laid aside the cowl. After 
Luther’s death she kept boarders for her 
support. She died at Torgau in 1552. 

Boraoic Add, Boric Acid, a compound of 
the element ftoron, with hydrogen and oxygen 
(HsBOa). Boracic acid is found as a saline 
incmstation in some volcanic regions, is an 
ingredient in many minerals, and is con- 
tained in the steam which, along with sul- 
phureous exhalations, issues from fissures in 
the soil in Tuscany. The steam from the 
fwmrolcs here is now an important source 
of the acid, a system of condensation and 
evaporation being employed. The acid forms 
white, shining, scaly crystals, which on heat- 
ing melt into a transparent mass, when cooled 
resembling glass. It dissolves in water, and 
has a slight acid taste; it colours blue litmus 
purple, and the yellow colouring matter tur- 
meric brown. The chief use of the acid is 
as a source of borax, the biborate of sodium. 
See Borax. 

Bo'rage {Bordgo\ a genus of plants be- 
longing to tbe nat. order Boraginacese, hav- 
ing rough hairy foliage and blue, panicled, 
drooping flowers, and characterized by muci- 
laginous, and emollient proj^erties. Bordyo 
officindliSf a British plant, gives a coolness 
to beverages in which its leaves are steeped, 
and was ranked formerly as one of the 
cordial flowers. 

Boragina'cese, the Borage family, a nat. 
order of regular - flowered monopetalous 
dicotyledons, with alternate rough leaves, 
containing a large number of herbs or 
shrubs chiefly found in the northern tem- 
perate regions, among them being borage, 
alkanet, comfrey, and forget-me-not. 

Boras'suB. See Palmyra Palm. 

Borax, biborate of sodium (N2 B4O7). Na- 
tive borax has long been obtained under tbe 
name of tmco/, from India, the main source 
being not India but a series of lakes in 
llubet. As imported it is in small 
pieces of a dirty yellowish colour, and is 
covered with a fatty or soapy matter. 
Tincal, which contains various impurities, 
was formerly the only source of borax; but 
besides Tuscany other sources of boracic 
acid, more particularly in North and South 
America, and the salt mines at Stassfurt, 
&c., in Germany, have been rendered avail- 
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able. North America yields large quan- 
tities, there being rich deposits of borax 
and boracic minerals on the Fadiho slope. 
Pure borax forms large transparent six- 
sided prisms, which dissolve readily in 
water, effloresce in dry air, and when heated 
melt in their water of crystallization, swell 
up, and finally fuse to a transparent glass. 
Borax has a variety of uses. In medicine 
it is employed in ulcerations and skin dis- 


eases. It has valuable antiseptic and dis- 
infecting properties, and is now much used 
for the preservation of meat, fish, and milk. 
It is also employed in soldering metals, and 
in making fine glaze for porcelain, as it ren- 
ders the materials more fusible. It is used 
in enamelling, and in making beads, glass, 
and cement. See Boracic Acid. 

Bor'da, Jean Charles, a French ma- 
thematician and physicist, bom in 1733, 
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died 1799. He served in the army and 
navy, and distinguished himself by the in- 
troduction of new methods and instruments 
connected with navigation, geodesy, astro- 
nomy, Ac., being in particular the inventor 
of the reflecting circle. He was one of the 
men of science who framed the new system 
of weights and measures adopted in France. 

Bordeaux (bor-do'), one of the most im- 
portant cities and ports of France, capital 
of the dep. of Gironde, on the Garonne, 
about 70 miles from the sea. It is built in 
a crescent form round a bend of the river, 
which is here lined with fine quays and 
crossed by a magnificent stone bridge, and 
consists of an old and a new town. The 
former is mostly composed of irregular 
squares and narrow crooked streets; while 
the latter is laid out with great regularity, 
and on a scale of magnificence hardly sur- 


passed by any provincial town in Europe. 
In the old town are the Cathedral of Saint- 
Andr^, St. Michael’s Church, with its superb 
front of florid Gothic, the Hotel de Ville, 
and the Palais de Justice. There are ex- 
tensive and finely-planted promenades. Its 
position gives it admirable facilities for trade, 
and enables it to rank next after Marseilles 
and Havre in respect of the tonnage em- 
ployed. Large vessels sail up to the town, 
and there is ready communication by rail- 
way or river with the Mediterranean, Spain, 
and the manufacturing centres of France. 
The chief exports are wine and brandy; 
sugar and other colonial produce and wood 
are the chief imports. Ship-building is the 
chief industry, and there are sugar-refine- 
ries, woollen and cotton mills, potteries, 
soap-works, distilleries, &c. Bordeaux is 
the BurdigaUt of the Bomans. By the 
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marriage of Eleanor, daughter of the last 
Duke of Aquitaine to Henry II, of Eng- 
land, Bordeaux was transferred to the Eng- 
lish crOwn. Under Charles VII. in 1451, it 
was restored again to France. Montaigne 
and Montesquieu were born in the neigh- 
bourhood; the latter is buried in the church 
of St. Bernard. Pop. 240,582. 

Bordelais Wines, the wines of Bordeaux 
and district, the name of vin de Hordeaux 
being generally given to the wines made in 
the eleven departments of the South-west 
of France, Gironde, Landes, Ijot, Tarn et 
Garonne, &c., though it is in the Gironde 
alone that the famous growths are found. 
The soil of M^doc (a sandy and calcareous 
loam) produces such famous wines as 
ChAteau-Margaux, C^hiiteau - Lafitte, and 
ChAteau-Tjatour. The wines of this coun- 
try are the best which France produces. 
Their characteristics are fine bouquet, vel- 
vety softness on the palate, and the faculty 
of acting beneficially on the stomach without 
mounting too rcjadily to the head. Besides 
the red wines of the Bordelais, known under 
the general name of claret^ there are also 
white wines, of which the finest growths are 
Sauterne, Preignac, Barsac, &c. 

Bor'dentown, a manufacturing town in 
New Jersey, U.S., on the Delaware, 26 
miles N.E. of Philadelphia. Pop. 4683. 

Border (or Borders), The, the territory 
adjacent to the frontier line between Eng- 
land and Scotland, the scene of frequent 
fight and foray among neighbouring clans 
and families from the 11th till the end of 
the 17th century. The dividing line varied 
at different times, shifting according to the 
surging of the tide of war or diplomacy. 
At present the line consists partly of na- 
tural and partly of imaginary outlines from 
near the mouth of the Tweed to the Solway, 

Bordighera (bor-de-ga'ra), town of N. W. 
Italy on the Mediterranean coast, district 
of San Remo, favourite winter residence for 
invalids. Pop. 3000. 

Bordone (bor-do'na), Paris, Italian 
painter of the Venetian school, born at 
Treviso in 1500, died at Venice 1670. He 
was a pupil of Titian, and was invited to 
France by Francis I. whose portrait he 
painted, as also those of the Duke of Guise, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, and others. His 
works are not rare in the public and private 
collections of Europe, his most famous pic- 
ture being the Old Gondolier Presenting a 
Ring to the Doge, at Venice. 

Bora, or Eagre, a sudden influx of the 
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tide into the estuary of a river from the sea, 
the inflowing water rising to a considerable 
height and advancing like a wall against 
the current. The most celebrated bores in 
the Old World are those of the Ganges, In- 
dus, and Brahmaputra. The last is said to 
rise to a height of 12 feet. In some rivers 
in Brazil it rises to the height of 12 to 16 
feet. In Britain the bore is observed more 
especially in the Severn, Trent, Wye, and 
Solway. 

Bo'reas, the name of the north wind as 
personified by the Greeks and Romans. 

Borecole (bor'krd), a variety of JiraMlea 
olerdcea^ a cabbage with the leaves curled 
or wrinkled, and having no disposition to 
form into a hard head. 

Borer, a name given to the larvre of cer- 
tain insects which bore holes in trees and 
thus injure them. 

Borgerhout (bor'ger-hout), a Belgian 
town, forming a suburb of Antwerp, with 
bleaching and dyeing-works, and woollen 
manufactories, &c. Pop. 25,306. 

Borghese (bor-ga'ze), a Roman family, 
originally of Sienna, where it held the 
highest offices from the middle of the 15th 
century. Pope Paul V., who belonged to 
this family, and ascended the papal chair 
in 1605, loaded his relations with honours 
and riches. He bestowed, among other 
gifts, the principality of Sulmone on Marco 
Antonio Borghese, the son of his brother 
Giovanni Battista, from whom is descended 
the present Borghese family. — Borghese, 
Camillo Prince, was born in 1775, died in 
1832. When the French invaded Italy he 
entered their service, and in 1803 he married 
Marie Pauline, the sister of Napoleon (born 
at Ajaccio 1780, died at Florence 1825). 
In 1806 he was created Duke of Guastalla, 
and was appointed governor-general of the 
provinces beyond the Alps. He fixed his 
court at Turin, and became very popular 
among the Piedmontese. After the abdica- 
tion of Napoleon he broke up all connection 
with the Bonaparte family, and separated 
from his wife. The BorglieHe Palace at Itome 
was begun in 1590, and completed by Paul V. 
It contains one of the richest collections of 
art in the city. The ViV^ Bor(fliesc^ a cele- 
brated country-house just outside the Porta 
del Popolo, Rome, belonging to the Borghese 
family, also contains a valuable art collec- 
tion, and the surrounding grounds are very 
beautiful. 

Borgia, Cesare (che'za-re bor'ja), the 
naturfd son of Pope Alexander VI., and of 
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a Roman lady named Vanozza, born in 
147S. He was raised to the rank of car- 
dinal in 1492, but afterwards divested him- 
self of the office, and was made Due de 
Valentinois by Louis Xll. In 1499 he 
married a daughter of King John of Na- 
varre, and accompanied Louis XII. to 
Italy. He then, at the head of a body of 
mercenaries, carried on a series of petty 
wars, made himself master of the Romagna, 
attempted Bologna and Florence, and had 
..seized Urbino when Alexander VI. died, 
He was now attacked by a severe 
^ r ' disease, at a moment when his whole ac- 
i tivity and presence of mind were needed. 
He found means, indeed, to get the trea- 
sures of his father into his possession, and 
assembled his troops in Rome; but enemies 
rose against him on all sides, one of the 
most bitter of whom was the new pope, 
Julius II. Borgia was arrested and car- 
ried to Spain. He at length made his 
escape to his brother-in-law the King of 
Navarre, and was killed before the castle 
of Viana, March 12, 1507. He was charged 
with the murder of his elder brother, of 
the husband of his sister Lucretia, and the 
stiletto or secret poisoning was freely used 
against those who stood in his way. With 
all his crimes he was a patron of art and 
literature. 

Borgia, Lucbetia, daughter of Pope 
Alexander VI,, and sister of Cesare Borgia. 
In 1493 she was married to Giovanni Sforza, 
lord of Pesaro, but after she had lived with 
him for four years, Alexander dissolved the 
marriage, and gave her to Alphonso, nephew 
of Alphonso II. of Naples. Two years after 
this new husband was assassinated by the 
hired ruffians of Cesare Borgia. Her third 
husband was Alphonso d’Este, son of the 
duke of Ferrara. She was accused by con- 
temporaries of incest, poisoning, and almost 
every species of enormous crime; but several 
modern writers defend her, maintaining 
that the charges which have been made 
against her are false or much exaggerated. 
She was a patroness of art and literature. 
Born 1480, died 1523. 

Borgo, Ital. for ^town ’ or * castle,’ occurs 
as part of the names of many places in 
Italy. One of the most important is Borgo 
San Donnino, a cathedral city of Parma, 
with a pop. ef 5000. 

Bor'ga, a district of Africa, in the Western 
Sudan, lying about lat. 10° n., and stretching 
from the meridian of Greenwich east to the 
Niger. Kiama and Wawa are chief towns. 


BORKUM. 

Boring, the process of perforating wood, 
iron, rocks, or other hard substances by 
means of instruments adapted for the pur- 
pose. For boring wood the tools used are 
awUf gimlets, augers, and hits of various 
kinds, the latter being applied by means of 
a crank-shaped instrument called a brace, 
or else by a lathe, transverse-handle, or 
drilling-machine. Boring in metal is done 
by dr& or boring-bars revolved by boring- 
machines. Boring in the earth or rock for 
mining, geologic, or engineering purposes 
is effected by means of augers, drills, or 
jumpers, sometimes wrought by hand, but 
now usually by machinery driven by steam 
or frequently by compressed air. In ordi- 
nary mining practice a bore-hole is usually 
commenced by digging a small pit about 6 
feet deep, over which is set up a shear-legs 
with pulley, &c. The boring rods are from 
10 to 20 feet in length, capable of being 
jointed together by box and screw, and hav- 
ing a chisel inserted at the lower end. A 
lever is employed to raise the bore-rods, to 
which a slight twisting motion is given at 
each stroke, when the rock at the bottom 
of the hole is broken by the repeated per- 
cussion of the cutting-tool. Various methods 
are employed to clear out the triturated 
rock. The work is much quickened by the 
substitution of steam-power, water-power, 
or even horse-power for manual labour. Of 
the many forms of boring-machines now in 
use may be mentioned the diamond boring- 
machine, invented by Leschot, a Swiss 
engineer. In this the cutting-tool is of a 
tubular form, and receives a uniform rota- 
tory motion, the result being the production 
of a cylindrical core from the rock of the 
same size as the inner periphery of the tube. 
The boring-bit is a steel thimble, about 4 
inches in length, having two rows of Bra- 
zilian black diamonds finnly embedded 
therein, the edges projecting sUghtly. The 
diamond teeth are the only parts which come 
in contact with the rock, and their hard- 
ness is such that an enormous length can 
be bored with but little appreciable wear. 

BorisBOfiT, a Russian town, gov. Minsk, 
Not far from it took place the disastrous 
passage of the Berezina by the French in 
1812. Pop. 16,637. 

Borissoglebsk, town of Russia, gov. Tam- 
bov; active trade. Pop. 13,007. 

BoFlcum, a flat sandy island in the North 
Sea, near the coast of Hanover, off the estu- 
ary of the Ems, belonging to Prussia^ a 
favourite resort for sea-bathing. Pop. 600. 

KA 
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Bor^lase, William, EngKsh writer, bom 
in Cornwall, 1696; died 1772; studied at 
Oxford, entered into orders, and became 
successively rector of Ludgvan and vicar of 
St. Just. In 1754 he published Antiquities 
of Cornwall, and in 1758 Natural History 
of Cornwall. 

Bor^mio, a small town of N. Italy, prov. 
Sondrio, with celebrated warm mineral 
V springs. Pop. 1750, 

Bom, Bertrand de, French troubadour 
and warrior, bom about the middle of the 
12th century in the casUe of Born, P4ri- 
gord; died about 1209. He dispossessed 
his brother of his estate, whose part was 
taken by Richard Coeur de Lion in revenge 
for De Born’i satirical lays. Dante places 
him in the Inferno on account of his verses 
intensifyia^ the quarrel between Henry II. 
and his sons. 

Boma, an old town of Germany, in Saxony, 
16 miles s.b. of Leipzig, with some manu- 
factures. Pop. 7350. 

Bor'neo (corrupted from Bruni or Brunei, 
the name of a state on its north-west coast), 
one of the islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
and the third largest in the world. It is 
nearly bisected by the equator, and extends 
from about T N. to 4® s. lat., and from 109“ 
to 119® E. Ion.; greatest length 780, greatest 
breadth, 690 miles; area 283,858 sq. miles. 
It is not yet well known, though our know- 
ledge of it has been greatly increased in 
recent years. There are several chains of 
mountains ramifying through the interior, 
the culminating summit (13,698 ft.) being 
Kini-Balu, near the northern extremity. 
The rivers are very numerous, and several 
of them are navigable for a considerable 
distance by large vessels. There are a few 
small lakes. Borneo contains immense 
forests of teak and other trees, besides pro- 
ducing various dye-woods, camphor, rattans 
and other canes, gutta-percha and india- 
rubber, honey and wax, &c. Its fauna 
comprises the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, 
leopard, buffalo, deer, monkeys (including 
the orang-outang), and a great variety of 
birds. The mineral productions consist of 
gold, antimony, iron, tin, quicksilver, zinc, 
and coal, besides diamonds. It is only 
portions of the land on the coast which are 
well cultivated. Among cultivated products 
are sago, gambler, pepper, rice, tobacco, &c. 
Edible birds' -nests and trepang are impor- 
tant articles of trada The climate is not 
considered unhealthy. The population is 
estimated at about 1,700 ^ * 
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Dyak;a (the majority of the inhabitants), 
Madays, Chinese, and Bugis. The south- 
western, southern, and eastern portions of 
the island are possessed by the Dutch, under 
whom are ^ number of semi-independent 
princes. On the N.w. coast is the Malay 
kingdom of Borneo or Bruni. Its chief town 
is Bruni, on the river of the same name, 
a place of considerable trade, and the resi- 
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deuce of the sultan. Since 1841 there has 
been a state under English rule (though not 
under the British crown) on the w. coast of 
the island, namely, Sarawak (which see), 
founded by Sir James Brooke, while Labuan, 
an island off the N.w. coast, is a British 
colony. Recently an English commercial 
company, with a charter from the British 
government, has acquired sovereign rights 
over the northern portion of the island, 
extending northwards from about lat. 5® 6' 
N. on the west, and lat. 4° 5' on the east, and 
including some adjacent islands. British 
North Borneo has an area of about 31,000 
sq. miles (slightly greater than Scotland), 
several splen^d harbours, a fertile soil, and 
a good climate* At present the population 
is sparse, and a large part of the telritory 
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lieved to be well adapted for coiTee, sago^ 
tapioca, sugar, tobacco, cotton, &c. Probably 
there are valuable mineral depositH also, 
gold having been already found. 1'he chief 
settlement is Sandakau, the capital, on 
Sandakan Bay. The government is similar 
to that of British colonies. The revenue is 
from customs and excise dues, licences, &c. 
Birds’-nests, rattans, gutta-percha, timber, 
&c., are exported, the trade being chiefly 
with Singapore and Hong Kong. l^op. 
estimated at 150,000. 

Bom'holm, a Danish island in the Baltic 
Sea, 24 miles long and 10 broad; pop. 
85,364. It is rather rocky, and better 
suited for pasture than tillage. The people 
are chiefly engaged in agriculture and fish- 
ing; pottery ware and clocks are made. 
Bonne is the chief town. 

Bor'nu, a negro kingdom of the Central 
Sudan, on the w. side of Lake Chad, with 
an area of about 79,000 sq. miles, and a 
pop. estimated at 6,000,000. It is a plea- 
sant and fruitful land, intersected by streams 
that enter Lake Chad, and presents a re- 
markable example of negro civilization, hav- 
ing a well-organized administration, a court 
and government, with all its dignities and 
offices. The people practise agriculture and 
also various arts and manufactures. They 
are Mohammedans. The Mai^ or sultan, hjis 
an army of 80,000 men, many armed with 
fire-arms. Kuka, the capital (pop. 60,000), 
near the western shore of T^ake Chjwl, is 
one of the greatest markets in ('Ontral 
Africa, a large trade being done in horses, 
the breed of which is famed throughout the 
Sudan. Another large town, on the shore 
of the lake, is Ngoriui. The whole policy 
of the state is based on slavery. 

Boro Bu'dor, the ruin of a splendid Bud- 
dhist temple in Java, situated near the junc- 
tion of the rivers Elio and Progo. It is a 
pyramid, each side measuring 600 feet at 
the base; and is supposed to belong to the 
7th century of our era. 

Borodino', B attics of (called also hnttU 
of the MoBhwa)y a sanguinary battle fouglit 
near a village of this name on the river 
Moskwa, 7th September, 1812, between the 
French under Napoleon and the Russians 
under Kutusoff. Each pariy claimed the 
victory. At the end of the day the Rus- 
sians retreated in ^od order, no pursuit 
taking plaoe. The French forcje amounted 
to almut 150,000 men; the Russian was 
somewhat less; 50,000 dead and dying 
covered the field 


Boro-glyceride, a compound of boracic 
acid with glycerine, represented by the 
formula C3H.5BO3. It is a powerful anti- 
septic, and being perfectly harmless is as 
useful in the preservation of food as in sur- 
gery, &c. 

Boron (symbol B, atomic weight 11), the 
element from which all boracic compounds 
are derived, is a dark brown or green amor- 
phous powder, which stains the skin, has no 
taste or odour, and is only slightly soluble 
in water. It also crystallizes into darkish 
brilliant crystals nearly as hard as diamond, 
which, in the form of dust, are used for 
polishing. It is one of the few elements 
which combine direct with nitrogen. 

Borough (bu'ro), originally a fortified town. 
In England, a corporate town or township; a 
town with a properly organized municipal 
government. If it sends a representative 
or representatives to parliament it is a par- 
liamentary borouyhf if not it is only a 
municipal borough. The qualifications for 
voters in both classes of boroughs are the 
same. In all boroughs a mayor is chosen 
annually, and a certain number of aider- 
men and councillors periodically, the bur- 
gesses or voters electing the councillors, and 
the councillors electing the mayor and alder- 
men. Mayor, aldermen, and councillors 
form the council. The corresponding term 
in Scotland is spelled burgh. 

Borough-English, in hiw, a mode of de- 
scent in some ancient boroughs and manors, 
in which the owner’s youngest son, or his 
youngest brother (if he has no issue), is the 
heir. Evidently a custom of Saxon origin, 
and so named to distinguish it from the 
Norman customs. 

Borovitchi (-vieh'r), a Russian town, gov. 
of Novgorod, on the great canal and river 
water-way which connects the Volga with 
I jake Ladoga. Pop. 9918. 

Borovsk', a Russian town, gov. Kaluga, 
with a good trkle. Pop. 9659. 

Borrome'an IslandB, four small islands 
in Lago iMaggiore, N. Italy, taking their 
name from the family of Borromeo. Vitel- 
liano Borromeo in 1671 caused garden soil 
to be spread over them, and converted them 
from barren rocks into gardens. Isola 
Bella, the most celebrated of the group, 
contains a handsome palace, with gardens 
laid out upon terraces rising above each 
other. 

Borrome'o, Carlo, Count, a celebrated 
Roman Catholic saint and cardinal, born 
1538, at Arona^ on Lago Maggiore, died at 
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Milan 1584. In 1560 he was successively 
appc)inte<i by his uncle Pius IV. apostolical 
prothonotary, ref endary, cardinal, and Arch- 
bishop of Milan. The re-opening and the 
results of the ('ouncil of Trent, so advan- 
tageous to the papal authority, were chiefly 
effected by the great influence of Borromeo, 
which was felt <iuring the whole sitting of 
the council. He improved the discipline of 
the clergy, founded schools, lii)raries, hospi- 
tals, and was indefatigable in doing giM>d. 
Immediately after his death miracles were 
said to be wrought at his tomb, and his 
canonization took place in 1610. — His ne- 
phew, (lolJNT FKDERtCSO BoRROMEO, alsO 
cardinal and Archbishop of Milan, erjually 
distinguished for the sanctity of his life and 
the benevolence of his character, \\as born 
at Milan in 1564; and died in 16.‘jl. He 
is celebrated as the founder of the Ambro- 
sian Library (which see). 

Borrow, CrEOUGR, English writer, born 
1803, died 1881. He had a passion for 
foroign tongues, stirring scenes, and feats of 
l)odily prowess. He associated much with 
the gypsies, and acciuired an exact know- 
ledge of their language, manners, and cus- 
toms. As agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society he travelled France, (Germany, 
Russia, and the East; spent five years in 
Spain, and published The (xypsies in Spain 
(1811), and The Bible in Siiain (1812), the 
best known of his works. Other works are 
I..avengro, largely autobiographical (1850), 
The Romany Rye (1857), Wild Wales(18(;2), 
and Dictionary of the Gypsy lianguage 
(1874). 

Bor'rowdale, a beautiful valley in the 
lake district of England, in (Juniberland, at 
the head of the Derwent. 

Borrowing Days, the last three days of 
March; the i)opular notion Ixsing, in Scot- 
land and some parts of England, that they 
were borrowed by March from April. The 
fiction is of great antiquity, and probably 
arose in the observation of a frequent 
wintry relapse about the end of March. 

BorrowBtouimeBB (popularly Bo’iiess'), a 
town in Linlithgowshire, Scotland, with 
good docks and a large trade in coal, iron, 
timber, &c. The wall of Antonius ran 
through the parish of Borrowstounne.ss, and 
traces of it, called Graham’s Dyke, are still 
visible. Pop. 4449. 

Borsad, a town of India, Bombay Presi- 
dency, about midway between Baroda and 
Amedabad, and distant from each about 
40 miles. Pop. 12,228. 
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Borsip'pa, a very aucient city of Baby- 
lonia, the site of which is marked by the 
ruins Birs Nimrud. 

Bory de Saint Vincent (bo-re-de-san- 
vaii-san), Jean Baftiste Georoe Mabtk, 
French naturalist, born 1780; died 1846. 
About 1800- 2 he visited the Canaries, Mau- 
ritius, and other African islands. He after- 
wards served for a time in the army, and 
conducted scientific expeditions to Greece 
and to Algiers, (/hief works, Aimales dea 
Sciences Physiques (8 vols.), Voyage daim 
les quatre principales lies des Mers d’Af- 
rique; Expedition Scientifique de Mort'^e; 
L’ Homme, Essai zoologique sur le Genre 
Humain. 

Boryslaw (bor'i-slav), a town of Austria, 
in Galicia. Ozokerit and petroleum are 
here obtained. Pop. 93 1 8. 

BorystheneB (bo-ris'tho-ngz), the ancient 
name of the Dnieper. 

Bosa, a seaport, west coast of Sardinia, 
in an unhealthy district, with a cathedral 
and a theological seminary. Pop. 6500. 

Boscan-Almogaver', Juan, a Spanish 
poet, boni towards the close of the 1 6th cen- 
tury; died about 1540. Ifo was the creator 
of the Spanish sonnet, and, in general, dis- 
tinguished himself by introducing Italian 
forms into Spanish poetry. 

BoBcaw'en, Hon. EinvAUP, BritisK ad- 
miral, 8<m of the first Viscount Falmouth, 
was born in 1711, died 1761, He distin- 
guished himself at Porto Bello and Carta- 
gena, and in 1747 took port, under Anson, 
in the battle of ( /ape Finisterre. His chief 
ex)>loit was a great victory in 1759 over the 
'^IVmlon fieet, near the entrance of the Straits 
of Gibraltar. 

Bosch-bok (bosh'bok), the bush-buck, a 
name given to several South African spe- 
cies of antelope. See Buxh^hni'h. 

Bosch-yark (bosh'viirk), the bush-hog or 
bush-pig of South Africa {(JkolropotamuH 
africdnun), one of the swine family, about 
5 feet long, and with very large and strong 
tusks. The Kaffirs esteem its flesh as a 
luxury, and its tusks, arranged on a piece 
of string and tied round the neck, are con- 
sidered great ornaments. 

Bos'cobel, locality in Shropshire, remark- 
able historically as the hiding-place (»f 
Charles II. for some days after the battle 
of Worcester, Sept. 3, 1651. At one time 
he was compelled to conceal himself among 
the branches of an oak in Boscobel Wood, 
where it is related that he could actually 
see the men who were in pursuit of him and 
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hear their voices. The * royal oak,’ which 
now stands at Boscobel, is said to have grown 
from an acorn o£ this very tree. 

Bosoovich (boslco-vich), XiooER Joseph, 
astronomer and geometrician, bom at Ragnsa 
1711, died at Milan 1787. He was educated 
among the Jesuits, and entered into their 
order. He was employed by Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. in various undertakings, and in 
1750-53 measured a degree of the meridian 
in the Ecclesiastical States. He afterwards 
became mathematical professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pavia, whence, in 1770, he re- 
moved to Milan, and there erected the cele- 
brated observatory at the College of Brera. 

Bo'sio, Fran<jois Joseph, Baron, sculp- 
tor, born at Monaco 1769, died at Paris 
1845. He was much employed by Napoleon 
and by the successive Bourbon and Orleans 
dynasties. His works are well known in 
l^rance and Italy. 

Bosna-Serai, or Skrajevo (-se-ri', se-r-a 
yS'vO), the capital of Bosnia, situated on 
the Migliazza, 570 miles w.N.w. of Constan- 
tinople. It contains a serai or palace, 
built by Mohammed II., to which the city 
owes its name. It was formerly surrounded 
with walls, but its only defence now is a 
citadel, built on a rocky height at a short 
distance east from the town. Bosna'Serai 
is the chief mart in the province, the centre 
of the commercial relations between Tur- 
key, Dalmatia, Croatia, and South Germany, 
and has, in consequence, a considerable trade, 
with various manufactures. Pop. estimated 
at 46,000. 

Bos^nia, a Txirkish province in the north- 
west of the Balkan Peninsula, west of Servia, 
by the Treaty of Berlin (1878) to be i\d- 
ministered for an uiidehned future period 
by the Austrian government; area (in- 
cluding Herzegovina and Novi -bazar), 
2t3,670 square miles (of which Bosnia Proper 
occupies 16,000), with (1885) 1,336,091 in- 
habitants, mostly of Slavonian origin, and 
speaking the Serbian language. They are 
pai'tly Mohammedans, partly Roman and 
Greek Catholics. The country is level to- 
wards the north, in the south mountainous. 
Its chief rivers are the Save, the Verbas, 
tlie Bosna, Kama, and Drina. About half 
the area is covered with forests. Tillage is 
carried on in the valleys and low grounds; 
maize, wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, hemp, 
tobacco, &c., being grown. Fruits are pro- 
duced in abundance. Sheep, goats, and 
swine are numerous. The minerals include 
coal, which is worked in several places, 


manganese, antimony, iron, &c. Among 
the manufactures are iron goods, arms, 
leather, linens, and woollens. Bosnia had 
been subject to Turkey from the begin- 
ning of the 15th century till 1875, when an 
insurrection of the inhabitants led indirectly 
to the Russo- Turkish war of 1877-78 and 
the subsequent dismemberment of the 
Turkish Empire. 

BoB^ponis, or Bosphorus, the strait, 19 
miles long, joining the Black Sea with the 
Sea of Marmora, called also the Strait of 
Constantinople. It is defended by a series 
of strong forts; and by agreement of the 
European powers no ship of war belonging 
t() any nation shall pass the Bosporus witli- 
out the permission of Turkey. Over this 
channel (about 3000 feet wide) Darius 
constructed a bridge of boats on his Scythian 
expedition. {Bee Oonstantmople.) The Oim- 
merian Bosporus was the name ^ven by the 
ancients to the strait that leads from the 
Black Sea into the Sea of Azov. There 
was also anciently a kingdom of the name 
of Bosporus, so 
called from this 
strait, on both 
sides of which 
it was situated. 

Boss, in archi- 
tecture, an or- 
nament {>laced 
at the intersec- 
tion of the ribs 
Bobs— 'Wells Cuthedral. qj- groins in 

vaulted or flat 
roofs; it is frequently richly sculptured with 
armorial bearings or other devices. 

Bos suet (lx>s-ti-a), Jacques BtaoNF, 
illustrious French preacher and theologian, 
was born in 1627, died in 1704. At the age 
of fifteen he entered the College of Navarre, 
where he studied Greek and the Holy 
Scriptures, read the ancient classics, and in- 
vestigated the Cartesian philosophy. In 
1652 he was ordained priest, and made a 
canon of Metz, where his piety, acquire- 
ments, and eloquence, gained him a great 
reputation. In 1670 he was appointed 
preceptor to the Dauphin, and in 1681 he 
was raised to the see of Meaux. He drew 
up the famous propositions adopted by the 
assembly of French clergy, which secured 
the freedom of the Gallican Church against 
the aggressions of the pope. In his latter 
years he opposed Quietism, and prosecuted 
Madame Guyon; and when his old friend 
F^nelon defended her he caused him to be 
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exiled. He was xinrivalled as a pulpit 
orator^ and greatly distinguished for his 
strength and acumen as a controveraialist. 
The great occupation of his life was contro- 
versy with the Protestants. 

Bostan'ji (Turk., from hostan^ a garden), 
a class of men in Turkey, originSily the 
sultan’s gardeners, but now also employed 
in several ways about his person, as moun- 
ting guard at the seraglio, rowing his barge, 


Ac., and likewise in attending the officers 
of the royal household. 

Bos^ton, a municipal and parliamentary 
borough and port of England, in Lincoln- 
shire, on the Witham, about 5 miles from 
the sea. The name stands for Botolph's 
town, St. Botolpb having founded a monas- 
tery here about the year 660, ^J'he trade 
is increasing through the improvement of 
the accommodation for shipping. The town 



View in the BosiioniB. 


contains some fine buildings, the parish 
church being a very large and handsome 
Gothic structure, with a tower nearly 300 
feet high. Hopes, sails, agricultural im- 
plcmoiits, &c., are made. The town sends 
one member to Parliament. Pop. of mun. 
bor. 14,941; of pari. bor. 18,873. 

Boston, in the United States, the capital 
of Massachusetts, and the largest city in 
New England, lies ‘210 miles n.e. from New 
York, on Massachusetts Bay, at the mouth 
of Charles Kiver. It has a capacious har- 
bour, covering 75 sq. miles, protected from 
storms by a great number of islands, on 
several of which are fortifications. The 
scenery is varied and picturesque; the site 
partly consists of peninsulas, East Boston 
being on an island. The streets are mostly 
narrow and irregular in the older parts of 
the town, but in the newer parts are many 
fine spacious streets. There are many small 
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parks, and a series of connecting ])ark6 is in 
process of formation ; at present the Gominon 
and the Public Garden in the heart of the city 
are the chief pleasure-grounds. Among the 
principal buildings are the state-house; the 
county court-house ; the post-office; Faneuil 
Hall (from Peter Faneuil, who presented 
it to the city in 174‘2), famous historically 
as the meeting-place of the revolutionary 
patriots; the city -hall or old state-house, 
now used as public offices; the splendid 
granite custom-house, of Grecian archi- 
tecture; public halls, theatres, &c. Harvard 
University, situated at Cambridge, which 
may be regarded as a Boston suburb, was 
founded in 1638. The library has 260,000 
vols. The medical branch of this institu- 
tion is in Boston. The Boston Athenaeum 
has two large buildings — one containing a 
Bbrary, and the other a picture-gallery, a 
hall for public lectures, and other rooms 
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for scientitic purposes. The library couBists 
of about 1 00,000 vols. Boston University, 
founded principally by Isaac Rich, and in- 
corporated in 1860, conHists of the college 
of liberal arts; college of music; college of 
agriculture; school of theology; school of 
laws; school of medicine; and the school of 
all sciences. It is as open to women as to 
men: average number of students, 600. A 
promiiidiit feature in Boston is the number of 


good libraries. BeBides those already men- 
tioned, there ia the Public Library, founded 
in 1852, which already contains 400,000 
vols. ; the State Library, with 60,000 vols. ; 
and others. Boston carries on an extensive 
home and foreign trade, and is also largely 
engaged in the fisheries. Many manu- 
factures are carried on, one of the principal 
being that of boots and shoes. The first 
American newspaper was set up here in 
1704. The book-trade of the city is impor- 
tant, and some of the periodicals are exten- 
sively circulated. Boston was founded iu 
1630 by English emigrants, and receive<l its 
name from Boston in Lincolnshire, whence 
several of the settlers had come. Notwith- 
standing its increasing size and importance, 
the alfsurs of Boston for nearly two hundred 
years were administered by the town’s- 
people assembled in Hown's meeting.’ In 


the War of Independence it played an im- 
portant part. It was here that the opposi- 
tion to the British measures of colonial taxa- 
tion were strongest. The defiance reached 
its height when the Stamp Act was repealed, 
and the Tea Act denounced by three cargoes 
being thrown into the harbour. Here the 
battle of Bunker Hill was fought, July 17, 
1765. Pop. 362,839. 

Boston, Thomas, a Scottish divine, bom 
at Dunse 1677, died 
1732. He wa.s educated 
at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, received license 
to preach in 1 697, and 
in 1707 was appointed 
to the parish of Ettrick 
in Selkirkshire, where 
he remained all his life. 
Besides engaging hotly 
in the ecclesiastical 
controversies of his 
time, P>o8ton pub- 
lished a volume of ser- 
mons, several theologi- 
cal treatises, and his 
two well-known works, 
The Crook in the Lot 
and Human Nature in 
its Fourfold State. 

Bos'well, James, the 
friend and biographer 
of Dr. .1 ohnson, was 
the eldest son of Lord 
Auchinleck, one of the 
supreme judges of 
Sc(»tlaiid. He was 
born Jit Edinburgh in 
1740, and died in Loudon in 1796. He was 
educated at Edinburgh and (Cambridge, be- 
came a member of the Scottish bar, but 
never devoted himself with earnestness to 
his profession. In 1 763 he hecam e acquainted 
with Johnson— a circumstance which he 
himself calls the most important event of 
his life. He afterwards visitetl Voltaire 
at Ferney, Rousseau at NeufchS.tel, and 
PaoH in Corsica, with whom he became 
intimate. In 1768, when Corsica attracted 
so much attention, he published his account 
of Corsica, with Memoirs of Paoli. In 1785 
he settled at London, and was called to 
the English bar. Being on terms of the 
closest intimacy with Johnson, he at all 
times diligently noteil and recorded his say- 
ings, opinions, and actions, for future use in 
his contemplated biography. In 1778 he 
accompanied him on a tour to the Scottish 
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Highlands and the Hebrides, and he pub- 
lished an account of the excursion after their 
return. His Life of Samuel Johnson, one 
of the best pieces of biography in the lau- 
guf^e, was published in 1791. His son 
Alexander, born in 1775, created a baronet 
in 1821, killed in a duel in 1822, excelled 
as a writer of Scotch humorous songs, and 
was also a literary antiquary of no incon 
8i<lerable erudition. 

Boswellia, a genus of balsamic plants be- 
longing to the myrrh family (Amyridaceae), 
several species of which furnish the frank- 
incense of commerce, more generally known 
as olibanum. Indian olibanum is got from 
Boswellia thurifSra^ a largo timber tree 
found in the mountainous [)arts of India. 

Bos'worth, a small town in the county ‘of 
Leicester, England, about 3 miles from 
which is Bosworth Field, where was fought, 
in 1485, the battle between llichard III. 
and the Earl of Kichmond, afterwards 
Henry VII. I'liis battle, in which Richard 
lost his life, put a period to the Wars of the 
Roses. Bosworth gives name to a pari, div. 
of the county. Pop. 1119. 

Bosworth, Joseph, English philologist, 
born in Derbyshire 1790, died 1876. He 
was ordained deacon in 1814, and after fill- 
ing several livings in England was British 
cliaplain at Amsterdam and Rotterdam for 
twelve years. He devoted much time to 
researches in Anglo-Saxon and its cognate 
dialects, the result of his studies ap 2 )earing 
from time to time. His chief works are his 
Anglo-Saxon (Irammar; Dictionary of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language; and Compendious 
Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary. In 
1857 he was presented to the rectory of 
Water Shelf ord, Buckingham, and next year 
was appointed llawlinson Professor of An- 
glo-Saxon at Oxford. He was M.A. and 
LL.D. of Aberdeen; Ph.D. of Leyden, and 
D.I). of Cambridge. In 1867 he gave 
£10,000 to establish a professorship of An- 
glo-Saxon at (yambridge. 

Bot, Bott. See Bot-Jli/. 

Botanic Gardens, establishments in which 
plants from all climates are cultivated for 
the purpose of illustrating the science of 
botany, and also for introducing and diffus- 
ing useful or beautiful plants from all parts 
of the world. Until modem times their 
sole design was the cultivation of medicinal 
plants. In Britain the chief gardens are 
those of Kew (which seel, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. On the European continent the 
chief are the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
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founded 1634 ; and those of Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Florence, &c. In America the chief 
are those of New York, Philadelphia, and 
Cambridge. 

Botany (Gr. botam^ herb, plant), or PriY- 
TOLOGY (Gr. phyion^ plant, and loyos^ dis- 
course), is the science which treats of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Plants may be studied from several dif- 
ferent points of view. The consideration of 
their general form and structure, and the 
comparison of these in the various groups 
from the lowest to the highest, constitutes 
morphology. Anatomy and histology treat 
respectively of the bulkier and the more 
minute internal structure of the parts, and 
physiology of their functions. Systematic 
botany considers the arraixgement of plants 
in groups and sub-groups according to the 
greater or less degree of resemblance be- 
tween them. Geographical botany tells of 
their distribution on the earth's surface, and 
strives to account for the facts observed, 
while pulwohotany bears the same relation 
to distribution in the successive geological 
strata which make uj) the earth’s crust. 
Economic botany comprises the study of the 
products of the vegetable kingdom as re- 
gards their use to man. 

The simplest plants are very minute, and 
can only be studied by use of the compound 
microscope. A little rain-water which has 
been standing some time when thus exa- 
mined is found to contain a number of 
roundish green objects, each of which is an 
individual plant, consisting of one cell only, 
with an external limiting membrane or cell- 
wall of a substance known as ceUulosCf 
within which is granular, viscid protoplasm. 
The protoplasm is permeated by a green 
colouring matter, chlorophyll, and embedded 
in it is an oval, more solid-looking body, the 
nucleus. Protococcus, as this little plant is 
called, though so simple, is yet able, by 
virtue of the living protoplasm, to take up 
food from the water around it; to work that 
food up into more cellulose and protoplasm 
so as to increase in size; and, finally, to 
produce new individuals, more Protococci. 
If we imagine Protococcus to elongate con- 
siderably and be repeatedly divided across 
by cell- walls, we get a row or filainent of 
cells, a very common form among the low 
orders of plants: the masses of green threads 
seen floating in ditches in the spring and 
summer consist of such a filamentous plant 
called Spirogyra, Or we may have a single 
fist sheet of cells, as in the delicate green 
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nea-weed Ulva. Increased complexity of 
structure is exemplified in many of the ordi* 
nary sea-weeds, the stalk and more or less 
Battened expansions of which are several to 
many cells tnick, the external cell-layers dif- 
fering somewhat in structure from the inter- 
nal. But we cannot distinguish in any of 
these between a stem, leaf, or root, as we can 
for instance in the more highly differentiated 
fern. Plants in which such a distinction 
cannot be drawn are called ThaUopkytes, 
and their whole body a thailuB, Thallo- 
phytes can be divided into two classes: Algm 
and Fungi, The former are distinguished 
by the presence of the green colouring mat- 
ter chlorophyll, which is of vital importance 
in the physiology of the plant; sometimes 
the green colour is obscured by the presence 
of a brown or red compound, as in the brown 
and red sea-weeds. The Fungi contain no 
chlorophyll, and also differ in being com- 
posed not of expansions or masses of cells 
like the algae, but of numbers of delicate 
interlacing tubes or hyphcCf often forming, 
as in the mushroom, quite large and compli- 
cated structures. Liclicna are an Interesting 
class between Algae and Fungi, inasmuch as 
they are built up of an alga and a fungus, 
which live together and are mutually de- 
pendent on each other. 

(jroing a step higher we reach the Afossca, 
where, for the first time, we distinguish a 
clear ^fferentiation of the part of the plant 
above ground into a stem and leaves borne 
upon it. The stem is attached to the soil by 
delicate colourless hairs — root-hairs. Its 
structure is, however, very simple, and the 
leaves are merely thin plates of cells. Ris- 
ing still higher to the fern-like plants, in- 
cluding Equisetmm (Horse-tails) and Ly- 
copods (Club -mosses), we notice a great 
advance in complexity both of external form 
and internal structure. The loaves are large, 
often much branched, the stem stout and 
firm, while instead of the few simple hairs 
which was all the indication of a root-sys- 
tem to be found in the moss, there are well- 
developed true roots. Microscopic exami- 
nation of sections of stem, leaf, or root, 
shows groat differences in structure between 
various groups of cells; there is, in fact, 
marked differentiation of tissues. A tissue 
is a layer, row, or group of cells which have 
all undergone a similar development; by 
differentiation of tissues we mean that vari- 
ous layers, rows, or groups have developed 
in different ways, so that we can make out 
and mark bjr distinctive names the elements 


of which a stem or leaf is built up. The 
structure of thallophy tes and mosses is very 
simple, but in the ferns, besides other well- 
marked tissues, we meet with one of so great 
importance in the higher plants, and so 
constantly present, that it is used as a dis- 
tinctive characteristic of all the plants 
above the mosses. Ferns and fiowering- 
plants which contain this vascular tissue are 
known as vascular plants^ in contrast to the 
thallophytes and mosses, or cellular plants, 
where it is not found. Microscopical exa- 
mination of a very thin longitudinal slice of 
the stem, root, or leaf- stalk of a vascular plant 
shows bundles of long cells running length- 
wise, the walls of which are not uniformly 
thin, as in the cells making up the ground- 
work of the portion examined, but are cov- 
ered with curious markings which are seen 
to represent local thickenings of the walls, 
thin places, or^t^s, being left between them. 
These cells, which are quite empty, are the 
wood-cells; they are placed end to end, and 
when, as frequently occurs, the end-walls 
separating the cavities of two cells become 
absorbed, a wood vessel is formed. Near 
the elements of the wood, but differing 
greatly from them in their delicate un- 
changed walls and thick viscid contents, are 
the bast-vessels, or sieve-tubes, so called from 
the end-to-end communication between two 
cells being established, not by absorption of 
the whole wall, but by its perforation at 
numerous spots forming a sieve arrange- 
ment. This combination of wood and b^t 
vessels forms the essential part of what is 
therefore known as vascular tissue. 

Phanerogams, or Flower mg-pl ants, repre- 
sent the highest group of plants: Seed- 
plants would be a better name, as their 
main distinction from those already de- 
scribed is the production of a seed. The 
much greater variety in form and stinicture 
seen in them as compared with the ferns 
justifies us in regarding them as the highajt 
group in the vegetable kingdom. They 
are divided into two classes. (1) Those 
in which the seed is developed on an open 
leaf, termed a caipel, and called therefore 
dymnosperms (Gr. gymnos, naked, and 
spcrma, seed); and (2) those in which the 
seed is developed in a closed chamber, 
formed by the folding together of one or 
more carpels, and called accordingly Angio- 
sperms (Gr. angcion, vessel). To the for- 
, mer belong the Conifers — pines and firs — 
and Cycads; to the latter the rest of our 
trees and the enormous number of field and 
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garden plants which are not ferns or mosses. 
Angiosperms again are subdivided into 
nocot yltdom, where the embryo or young 
plant contained in the seed has only one 
primary leaf; and DiootyledoTis^ where an 
opposite pair of such leaves is present. Like 
the last group, Phanerogams are differenti- 
ated into a shoot -portion above the grouu^ 
consisting of a stem bearing leaves, auid a 
subterranean root-portion. Both stem a|id 
root are often copiously branched, ao thi^ 
one individual may cover a large area both 
above and below ground. Stem, leaves, and 
roots all sliow great variety in form and 
adaptation. 

The embryo, or mdimentaiy plant con- 
tained in the seed, o^nsleta of a very short 
axis or stem, bearing QBe(m Monocotyledons), 
two (in Dicotyledons), or several (in many 
(Tymnosporms) primary leaves, the cotyle- 
donSy above which it terminates in a little bud 
or while below them the axis passes 

into the primary root or radicle. When the 
seed germinates the radicle is the first to 
protrude between the separating seed-coats, 
and growing downwards fixes itself in the 
soil. Then the plumule grows out accom- 
panied or not, as the case may be, by the 
cotyledons, which have hitherto concealed 
and protected it, and by rapid growth soim 
develops into a stem bearing leaves. The 
stem continues growing in length at its apex 
throughout the life of the plant; at a short 
distance l)elow the apex growth in length 
ceases; but while in Gymnosperms and Di- 
cotyledons it also continually increases in 
thickness through its whole length, Mono- 
cotyledons are distinguished by the fact that 
when once the stem has been formed its 
diameter remains unchanged. The same 
rule applies to the branches. The cause of 
this difference is found in the internal struc- 
ture. In the Gymnosperm and Dicotyledon 
a transverse section in a very young stage has 
the following appearance: Starting from the 
outside we have, (1 ) a single prote^ive layer 
of cells with thick external walls, the cpi- 
dcrraii. (2) Inside this, and forming what is 
called the cortex^ are a number of thin- walled 
cells arranged like bricks in a wall, or touch- 
ing only at their rounded edges, and leaving 
intercellular spaces. Such an arrangement, 
where there is no dove-tailing between the 
cells, is called parenchymatous, (3) Within 
the cortex a ring of vascular bundles, each 
consisting essentially of a little group of 
bast' vessels towards the outside and wood- 
vessels on the inside, separated by a single 
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layer of cells, the cambium -layer. (4) 
Within the ring of bundles the pith, of pa- 
renchyma like the cortex, and united to it 
by strands of similar parenchymatous cells 
passing between the bundles and known as 
medullary rays. As the young stem grows, 
however, the spaces between the bundles 
are filled up by development of fresh bast, 
cambium, and wood, so that instead of a 
number of separate bundles there is a com- 
Ipletc vascular ring. The cambium-ring re- 
mains in active growth throughout the whole 
life of the plant, and by producing new bast 
on the outside and wood on the inside 
causes continual increase in thickness. The 
epidermis, which would of course soon give 
way beneath the strain of the growth inside, 
is replaced as a protective layer by the bark\ 
development of which keeps pace with in- 
crease in diameter. Now in the young 
monocotyledonous stem, instead of a few 
bundles arranged in a ring separating pith 
from cortex, a great number are scattered 
through the whole internal parenchymatous 
tissue, so that we cannot distinguish any 
pith at all. The bundles, moreover, have 
no cambium-layer, so that when once formed 
their development is complete, and there is 
no increase in thickness. Stems, w hich may 
be simple or branched y are either aerial or 
subterranean. Aerial forms are, (1) erect, 
as the trunks of trees, or the more slender 
stems of most herbaceous plants, or the hol- 
low culms of grasses. (2) ProstratCy as the 
creeping runners of the strawberry; oi‘, 
(3) Olimhinyy in which case they may either 
Wine round a support, like the hop; or hold 
on by means of pricklesy like the bramble; 
or more usually by tendril Sy as in the vine; 
or, finally, by root-fibres given off from the 
stem, as in the ivy. Examples of subter- 
ranean stems are, (1) the rhizo'rney a hori- 
zontal stem sending forth aerial shoots from 
its upper and r(x>t8 from its lower surface; 

(2) the tubeVy a much-swollen fleshy stem,* 
like the potato, the eyes of which are buds; 

(3) the bulby a very short undeveloped stem 
with crowded overlapping leaves, as the 
onion. 

Branches proceed from buds which are 
formed in the autumn in the axils of the 
leaves, that is, at the point where the leaf 
or leaf-stalk is joined on to the stem; they 
remain dormant through the winter, and 
grow out into new shoots in the spring. 

The leaf is borne on the stem ; its tissues, 
epidermal, cortical, and vascular, are con- 
tinuous with those of the stem; but it is 
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distinguished by the fact that its growth is 
limited, it soon reaches the normal size and 
stops growing. The places where leaves 
come off from the stem are called nodes. 
There is great variety both in the position 
and form of leaves. Their position is said 
to be radical when they are all borne close 
together at the base of the stem, as in the 
dandelion; or cauline^ when they are borne 
on the upper parts; in the latter case they 
may have a wkorlcd arrangement, where 
several come off at the same level in a 
circle round the stem, as in the herb Paris; 
or oppositCf where two stand on opposite 
sides at each node, as in the gentians; or 
alternate^ where* only one comes off at the 
same level. The study of leaf arrangement 
is known as phnUotaxy. A leaf may be 
stalked or sessih; if sessile, the blade is joined 
directly on to the stem. The stalk is known 
as the petiolcy the flattened expanded blade 
as the lamina. The leaf may be simple or 
compound. A simple leaf cannot be ilivided 
without tearing the lamina; While a com- 
pound leaf is made up of independent leaf- 
lets, which may all come off from the same 
point as in the horse-chestnut, which is the 
difjitate form; or may be arranged along a 
continuation of the petiole, as in the ash, 
which is ,the pinnate form of a compound 
leaf. The tissue of the lamina is traversed 
by vascular bundles, which are continuous 
through the petiole with those of the stem. 
'Phe infinite variety of their ramifications 
is the cause of the often very characteristic 
venation of the leaves. Leaves are said to 
be deciduous when they fall annually, as 
they do in the most common forest- trees; 
or persistent when they last longer, as in 
the firs, laurels, &o. Leaves of phanerogams 
are often very much modified or metamor- 
phosed; thus the spines of the cactus are 
metamorphosed or modified leaves, as are 
also several forms of those curious leaf- 
growths known as pitchers, and many ten- 
drils, such as those of the pea tril>e. When 
we consider the flower we shall find that its 
various members are all more or less modi- 
fied leaves. 

In Dicotyledons and Gymnosjierms the 
primary root or radicle after emerging from 
the seed continues to grow vigorously, often 
with copious lateral branching, forming an 
extensive root-system; but in Monocoty- 
ledons it soon perishes, and its place is taken 
by roots developed from the base of the 
stem, such roots are called adventitious. 
Adventitious roots occur also in Dicoty- 


ledons, as in creeping stems like the straw- 
berry, which bears buds at intervals from 
which new shoots are formed and roots 
given off. The clinging roots of the ivy 
arc also adventitious. There are many 
forms of roots: some are large and woody, 
as those of trees; others fibrous, as in 
grasses; or they may be greatly swollen, 
forming the fleshy globose root of the 
turnip, or the conical one of the carrot. 
Such fleshy developments are due to the 
plant storing up a quantity of reserve food- 
material in the first year on which to draw 
in the second, when it will want to expend 
all its energy in flowering aiid fruiting. 
Q'he potato, which is a swollen stem, answers 
the same purpose. I'he mistletoe and other 
parasites give off sucker-like roots which 
penetrate into the tissues of their host. 

As to their rcproductio7iy plants may be 
asexualy that is, not rec;uiring the co-opera- 
tion of two distinct (male and female) 
elements to produce a new individual; or 
sexual y when two such elements are neces- 
sary, and a process of fertilization takes 
place in which the female cell is impregnated 
by one or more male cells, and the cell re- 
sulting from the fusion of the two gives rise 
by very extensive growth and division to a 
new individual. In the very lowest plants, 
like T*rotococcus, only asexual reproduction 
is known, but in most Thallophytes both 
forms occur. In the asexual method num- 
bers of small cells called spores are produced 
which on germination give rise to a plant 
similar to that which bore them. In the 
sexual process the contents of a male organ 
escape and impregnate the oosphei'Cy or 
female cell contained in the female organ. 
The fertilized oosphere is termed an odspore, 
and by growth and division gives rise to a 
plant like that on which it was produced. 
In mosses and fern-like plants both sexual 
and asexual reproduction occur; but here the 
history of the life of the plant is divided into 
two stages, one in which it exists as an 
asexual individual, another in which it is 
sexual. In the fern, for instance, brown marks 
are seen on the back of some of the leaves, 
these are little cases containing spores; the 
fern as we know it is an asexual individual 
producing spores. The spores when set 
free germinate on a damp surface and pro- 
duce not a new fem-plant, but a tiny green 
heart-shaped cellular expansion, called a 
prothalliuniy attached to the substratum by 
delicate root-hairs. Microscopical examina- 
tion of its under surface reveals the sexual 
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organs, a male organ producing motile male 
cells, which escape, pass into the female 
organ, and fertilize the oosphere, which then 
becomes the oospore. The oospore does not 
produce a new prothallium, but a fem-plant 
like the one with which we originally started. 
The cycle is thus complete. 

The flower of a seed-plant is a «hoot 
moditied for purposes of reproduction. A 
buttercup, for instance, consists of a number 
of modified leaves borne in several whorls 
on the somewhat expanded top of the 
stalk, the receptacle or thohimui. Disaec- 
ti()n of the flower shows (1 ) An outer whorl 
of five green leaves, very like ordinary 
foliage leaves; these are the sepalSf and 
together make up the califx. (2) An inner 
w^horl of five yellow leaves, composing the 
corolla^ each leaf being a petcd. (3) More 
or less protected by the petals are a great 
number of atametiJi, each consisting of a 
slender stalk or filament capped by an 
antJnrj a little case containing the dry 
powdery pollen. The stamens are really 
much - modified leaves ; collectively they 
form the andreectum, (4) The rest of the 
receptacle right up to the apex is also covered 
by very much modified leaves, the curpeh^ 
forming the pistil or fii/nae.ium. Each car- 
pel consists of a basal portion, the ovary ^ in 
which is contained an ovulcy and of a ter- 
minal beak-like portion, the style. The 
androecinm and gynmeium, being the parts 
directly concerned in reproduction, are dis- 
tinguished, as the essential organs of the 
flower, from the calyx and corolla, wdiich 
are only indirectly so concerned, though of 
great importance in the process. The ovule 
contained in the ovary is e<juivalent to the 
spore produced by the fern, but instead of 
escaping and producing an independent 
sexual individual it remains in the ovary, 
where processes go on within it correspond- 
ing to those resulting in the formation of 
the free and independent prothallium of the 
fern, and finally an oosphere is produced. 
Pollen from the stamen of the same or 
another fdant has meanwhile been brought 
on to the special receptive portion of the 
style known as the Htigma, where it pro- 
trudes a long tube which reaches right down 
through the style to the ovule. This tube 
represents the male element; it comes into 
close contact with the oosphere and fertilizes 
it. The oosphere then becomes an oospore, 
which by growth and division forms the cm- 
hryo or new plant, while still included in 
the coats of the ovule. The ovule thus be- 
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comes the seed, which ultimately leaves the 
mother plant, bearing with it the embryo. 

In the buttercup the members of each 
whorl of leaves composing the flower spring 
from the receptacle quite independently of 
each other, and of those of adjoining whorls. 
In many flowers, however, cohesion takes 
place between the similar members of a 
whorl ; thus the petals frequently cohere to 
a greater or less distance from their base, 
and two great ilivisions of the Dicotyledons 
depend on this condition, namely. Poly- 
}Htalit\ where the petals are free, as in the 
buttercup and poppy ; and Gamopttala\ 
with more or less coherent petals, as in the 
bluebell and primrose. Similarly the gy- 
no'cium, instead of being composed of free 
carpels as in the buttercup, the apocarpous 
condition, may be formed by the cohesion 
of several carpels into a one to several 
chambered compound ovary, as in the snap- 
dragon, when it is said to be syncarpous. 
Adhesion also occurs between members of 
dillerent whorls; thus the stamens are fre- 
<iuently inscirted on the base of the petals, 
so that if we pull off a petal a stamen 
comes with it; and sometimes, as in orchi<1s, 
the andr<ecium and gymecium are ad- 
herent. If the other floral wliorls are in- 
serted on the receptacle beneath the pistil 
they are said to be hyjtoyynous and the 
pistil super iot^ as for instance in the poppy; 
if, on the other hand, as in the fuchsia, they 
spring fiom the tojj of the ovary, they are 
said to be epiyynous and the pistil inferior. 

An important characiteristic is the fruity 
which is the result of fertilization on the 
ovary. While the changes are going on by 
which the ovule becomes the seed the ovary 
also grows, often enormously, and forms the 
pericarp^ which surrounds and protects the 
seed or seeds. The pericarp consists of an 
outer layer or epicarp^ a middle layer or 
imsocarpy and an inner or endocarp, U’he 
outer usually forms the skin of the fruit; 
the two others may be succulent as in the 
berry, or the mesocarp only may be succu- 
lent and the endocarp hard and stony as in 
the plum. Besides the embryo the seed 
contains a store of food-material on which 
the young plant feeds during the first stages 
of its growth. This consists of albuminous, 
starchy, or fatty matter. In what are called 
albuminous seeds, as those of palms, the 
seed is chiefly composed of food-material 
in which is embedded a small embryo; the 
edible part of a cocoa-nut is the albuminous 
reserve -material. In other seeds, like the 
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bean, the fleshy cotyledons have already ab- 
sorbed this food>material into themselves, 
and the seedling draws on its own cotyledons 
for support; these seeds are known as exid- 
buminous. 

It was stated above that the ovule might 
be fertilized by pollen from the same flower 
or from another plant; experiment has shown 
that the latter produces better results, both 
as regards quality and quantity of seed, and 
the vigour of the seedlings. That is, cross- 
frrtUizcUionh preferable to self-fertilization, 
and the various, often extremely curious, 
shapes of a flower and its parts are mainly 
for the purpose of ensuring the former and 
preventing the latter. 

Many flowers contain both stamens and 
pistil, these are termed bisexual or herma- 
phrodite ( $ ); while others contain stamens 
or pistil only, such are said to be unisexual. 
When both male ( ^ ) and female ( $ ) 
flowers occur on the same plant the species 
is monoecious, like the hazel; while it is 
(lioscious if the separate sexes are borne on 
diflerent individuals, as is the case in the 
hop. 

Plants which, like the sunflower, pass 
through all the stages from germination to 
production of fruit and seed in one season, 
and then'perish, are called annuals; if two 
years are required, as with the turnip and 
onion, they are biennials; while perennials 
last several to many years, during which 
they may flower and seed many times. 

Physiology, — A plant is built up chiefly 
of four elements: carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, with small quantities of sul- 
phur and phosphorus and some mineral 
matter. Substances containing these must 
therefore form the food. A green plant can 
take up its carbonaceous food in a very 
simple form by means of the green chloro- 
phyll contained especially in its leaves. This 
absorbs some of the sun’s rays, and by vir- 
tue of the energy represented by the light 
so absorbed it can obtain the carbon from 
the carbonic acid gas present in the atmos- 
here. An animi^, having no chlorophyll, 
as to use more complex carbon- containing 
compounds, in fact those which have already 
been work^ up in the vegetable kingdom. 
The other items of the food are ob^ned 
from the water and mineral salts in the soil, 
the salts being brought into solution and 
absorbed with large quantities of water by 
the roots. The leaves are the laboratory 
where the food is worked up into the com- 
plex compounds which form the plant sub- 


stance, and to raise the crude material from 
the absorbing roots to the leaves there is an 
upward current of liquid through the stem. 
This is known as the transpiration current; 
it travels in the wood-cells. A much larger 
quantity of water is absorbed than is re- 
quired as food; this is got rid of by tran- 
spiration, that is, by the giving off of water- 
vapour from the leaves. This is evident if 
a plant be placed under a glass shade in the 
sunlight, the vapour given off becoming con- 
dens^ on the glass. The complex com- 
pounds elaborated in the leaves are re- 
turned to all parts of the plant where 
growth, or storage of reserve-material, is 
taking place, by means of the other con- 
stituent of the vascular bundle, the bast 
tissue. 

Fungi and a few seed- plants contain no 
chlorophyll and cannot therefore get their 
carbonaceous food from the carbonic acid 
as of the atmosphere, but have to live on 
ecaying vegetable or animal matter, when 
they are termed saprophytes (Greek sapros, 
rotten), like mushrooms, or on living plants 
or animals, when they are parasites; such are 
the fungi which cause diseases in these or- 
ganisms. Plants, like animals, breathe; re- 
spiration goes on both day and night, and 
is represented by the absorption of oxygen 
from, and the return of carbonic acid gas to 
the atmosphere. If we prevent a plant from 
breathing, that is keep it in an atmosphere 
containing no free oxygen, it will sooner or 
later die. 

Systematic Botany. — In botany, as in 
zoology, individuals which closely resemble 
each other form collectively a species. 
Where existing differences are considered 
too minute to constitute difference of species 
the set of individuals in which they occur 
ranks as a variety of the species. Species 
which, though having each some distinctive 
peculiarity, yet on the whole resemble each 
other, constitute a genus. Assemblages 
of genera agreeing in certain marked char- 
acters form families or natural orders. The 
names of the orders are generally formed on 
the type of Rosacece, the rose order, Ulmacece, 
the elm order, &c. Classes, such as Monoco- 
tyledons and Dicotyledons, contain a large 
number of natural orders. The older sys- 
tems of classification were based largely 
on the uses of plants, for they were studied 
simply from a medicinal or generally eco- 
nondc point of view. In 1682, however, 
John Bay discovered the difference between 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, and pub- 
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lished an arrangement of plants founded 
on their structural forms, especially on 
the characters afforded by the seed; this 
formed the basis of the natural system of 
classification, one, that is, which brin^ to- 
gether those genera and families which a 
careful comparative study of the whole 
structure and development shows to be 
most nearly related. Linneeus did not re- 
cognize Kay's great primary divisions, and 
his system (1735) is a purely ariiflcittl one, 
since it only takes account of a few marked 
characters afforded by one or two sets of 
organs, and does not propose to unite plants 
by their natural affinities. He divides 
Phanerogams into twenty - three classes, 
chiefly according to the number and charac- 
ter of the stamens; each class is subdivided 
into orders based on the number and char- 
acter of the styles. Owing to the exclusive 
part played by the sexual organs this 
arrangement is known as the sexual system. 
The great value of Linnasus's work was his 


careful scientifio revision and adjustment 
of aU the known genera, and his intro- 
duction of the binomial system of nomencla- 
ture, in which every species has a double 
name, that of the genus to which it belongs 
coming first, then that of the species ; thus 
Beilis perennis L, is the daisy, and the name 
shows that the species jpermnis of the genus 
Beilis is the plant in question. The L. 
which follows indicates wat we mean the 
plant so named by Linnems* The sexual 
system is now only of historic interest. By 
the sagacity of the Jussieus the genera of 
Linnteus were more or less naturally grouped 
under Ray’s primary divisions; and by the 
subsequent labours of De Candolle, Robert 
Brown, Bindley, and many others we have 
attained to a fairly natural system, accor- 
ding to the latest edition of which, the (ren- 
era Plantarum of Bentham and Hooker, all 
our great collections are arranged. 

The Angiosperms are subdivided as fol- 
lows; — 


Class I. Monocotylkooitb.-— Coutamg thirty-four natural ordeni arranf^od in Boven aerien. 

ies k Thalamifloraj.— HtHinens iuierted on the thalamus. ContaiUB thirty- 
three natural orders. 

3.* Disciflone.— Thalamus expanded arithin the calyx into a cup-like 
disc from which the stamens spring. CuntaiuB tweuty-twu natu- 
ral orders. 

3. Calyciflorm.— Stamens opigjnoui. or inserted on the edge of the oup- 
like receptacle. Ooutaius twenty-seven natural orders. 

* "(pS^nftod). } Contains forty-five natural orders. 

^'"(^ISalf^sent). } Contains thirty-six natural orders. 


Class II. DlCOTYLKnOKS. 

Bub-class l.—Polypctalao 

(petals free). 


Botany Bay, a bay in New South Wales, 
so called by Captain Cook on account of the 
great number of new plants collected in its 
vicinity. The English penal settlement, 
founded in 1788, and popularly known as 
Botany Bay, was established on Port Jack- 
son, some miles to the northward, near where 
Sydney now stands. 

• Botany Bay Oak, a name of trees of the 
genus Casuarlna. See Beef-wood. 

Botany Bay Resin, akaroid resin. 

Botar'^, a relbh made of the salted roe 
of the mullet or tunny, used on the Medi- 
terranean coasts. 

Botau'rus, the bittern genus of birds. 

Bot-fly, Bott-fly, a (such as CEstrus 
cqui) the maggots of which are developed 
from the egg in the intestines of horses or 
under the skins of oxen; a gadfly. 

Both (bat), John and Andrew, two 
Flemish painters, bom about 1610. John 
painted huidscapes, Andrew filling in figures 
ill so careful a manner that their pictures 
look like the work of one hand. Their works 
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are in great repute. Andrew was drowned 
at Venice in 1650. John died at Utrecht 
shortly after. 

Both'ie (Gael, bothay, a cot), a house, usu- 
ally of one room, for the accommodation of 
a number of work-people engaged in the 
same employment; especially, a house of 
this kind in parts of Scotland, in which a 
number of unmarried male or female farm 
servants or labourers are lodged in connec- 
tion with a farm. Bothies are most com- 
mon in the north-east of Scotland, and are 
chiefly for the accommodation of unmarried 
male farm servants engaged on the larger 
farms, who as a rule have to do their cooking 
and keep the bothie in order for themselves. 
The botUe system has often been condemned, 

Both'nia, Gulf of, the northern part of 
the Baltic Sea, which separates Sweden 
from Finland. Length about 450 miles, 
breadth 90 to 180, depth from 20 to 60 
fathoms. Its water is but slightly salt, and 
it freezes in the winter, so as to be passed 
by sledges and carriages. 
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Bothrioceph'alus, a genus of worms be- 
longing to the tape-worm family, one spe- 
cies of which {B. latuu) is found in the intes- 
tines of man in Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Germany, &c., but rarely else- 
where. 

BothVell, a village of Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, on the Clyde, 8 miles east of Glasgow. 
Here is Both well Bridge, where a decisive 
battle was fought in 1679 between the Scot- 
tish Covenanters and the royal forces com- 
manded by the Duke of Monmouth, in which 
the former were totally routed. Near by 
are the tine ruins of Bothwell Castle, once a 
stronghold of the Douglases. 

Both'well, James Hepbuun, Eaiil op, 
known in Scottish history by his marriage 
to Queen Mary, was born about 1526. It 
is believed that he was deeply concerned in 
the murder of Darnley, Mary’s husband, and 
that he was even supported by the queen. 
He was charged with the crime and tried, 
but, appearing along with 4000 followers, 
was readily acquitted. He was now in high 
favour with the queen, and with or without 
her consent he seized her at Edinburgh, and 
carrying her a prisoner to Dunbar Castle 
prevailed upon her to marry him after he 
had divorced his own wife. But by this 
time the mind of the nation was roused on 
the subject of Bothwell’ s character and ac- 
tions. A confederacy was foniied against 
him, and in a short time Mary was a pris- 
oner in Edinburgh, and Bothwell had been 
forced to hee to Denmark, where he died in 
1576. 

Botocu^dos, a Brazilian race of savages 
who live 70-90 miles from the Atlantic, in 
the virgin forests of the coast range. They 
receive their name from the custom which 
they have of cutting a slit in their under 
lip and in the lobes of their ears, and in- 
serting in these, by way of ornament, pieces 
of wood shaped like the bung of a barrel 
(Portug. hotoque). They are very skilful 
with the bow and arrow, and live chiefly by 
hunting. They number only a few tiou- 
sauds, and are decreasing. 

Botoshan', a town of Roumania, in the 
north of Moldavia. Pop. 39,941. 

Bo-tree, the Fwua rclujimny pipal, or 
sacred fig-tree of India and Ceylon, vener- 
ated by the Buddhists and planted near 
their temples. One specimen at Anurad- 
hapoora in Ceylon is said to have been 
planted before 200 B.c. It was greatly 
shattered by a storm in 1887. 

Botryohium (bo-trikT-um), a genus of 


ferns, one species of which {B. Iwnariaf or 
common moonwort) is a native of Britain, 
growing on elevated heaths and pastures 
where other ferns are seldom found. B. 
virifinicum^ the largest species, is a native 
of North America, New Zealand, the Hima- 
layas, &c. 

Botry'tis, a genus of fungi, section 
Hyphomycetes, containing a number of 
plants known as moulds and mildews, some 
of them having the habit of growing in the 
tissues of living vegetables, to which they 
are extremely destructive. The decay of 
the leaves and stem in the potato disease is 
due to B. infestans; but whether this plant 
is the origin of the disease seems doubtful. 
The plants of the genus consist of a myce- 
lium of interwoven threads. 

Botta, Paul JSmile, French traveller and 
archteologist, born about 1800. In 1833 he 
was appointed French consul at Alexandria. 
He undertook a journey to Arabia in 1837, 
described in his Relation d’un Voyage dans 
r Y^men. He discovered the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh in 1843 while acting as consular 
agent for the French government at Mosul. 
As the result of his investigations he pub- 
lished two important works — one on the 
cuneiform writing of the Assyrians (M^inoire 
de r^Jeriture Cuu^iforme Assyrienne), and 
the other upon the monuments of Nineveh 
(Monuments de Ninive, five vols. folio, 
with drawings by Flandin, Paris, 1840-50) 
— the latter t)f which is a work of great 
splendour, and makes an era in Assyrian 
antiquities. He died in 1870. 

Bdttger, or Bottkjkr (beut'ger, beu'ti- 
ger), Johann Friedrich, German alche- 
mist, the inventor of the celebrated Meissen 
porcelain, was born in 1682. His search for 
the philosopher’s stone or secret of making 
gold led him into many difficulties. At last 
he found refuge at the court of Saxony, 
where the elector erected a laboratory for 
him, and forced him to turn his attention to 
the manufacture of porcelain, resulting in 
the invention associated with his name. He 
died in 1719. 

Botticelli (bot-t?-cherig), Sandro (for 
Alensandroh an Italian painter of the Flo- 
rentine school, born in 1447, died 1515. 
Working at first in the shop of the gold- 
smith Botticello, from whom he takes his 
name, he showed such talent that he was 
removed to the studio of the distinguished 
painter Fra Lippo Lippi. From this master 
he took the fire and passion of his style, and 
added a fine fantasy and delicacy of his 
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own. He paints flowers, especially roses, 
with incomparal^le skill. In his later years 
Botticelli became an ardent disciple of 
Savonarola, and is said by Vasari to have 
neglected his painting for the study of 
mystical theology. 

Bottiger (beu'ti-ger), Karl ArousT, a 
German archreologlst, born in 17 do, tlied in 
1 8dr). After studying at Leipzig he became 
director of the gymnasium at Weimar, and 
it was here that, while he enjoyed the so- 
ciety of Gfiethe, Schiller, Wieland, and other 
distinguished men, he began his literary 
career. In 1814 he was appointed chief 
inspector of the Museum of Antieputies in 
Dresden, where he continued to reside to 
the end of his life. Among his most im- 
portant works are ; Sabina, oder Morgen- 
scenen einer reichon lldinerin (Sabina, or 
Morning Scjenes of a Wealthy Homan 
Lady); Griechische Vasengemiilde (I'aint- 
ings on Greek Vases); Ideen zur Arohm- 
ologie der Malerei (Thoughts on the Ar- 
clucology of Painting). 

Bottle, a vessel of moderate or small 
size, and with a neck, for holding licpior. 
By the ancients they were made of skins 
or leather; they are now chiefly made of 
glass or earthenware. The common black 
bottles of the cheapest kind are fonned of 
the most ordinary materials, sand with 
lime, and sometimes clay and alkaline ashes 
of any kind, such as kelp, barilla, or even 
wood ashes. This glass is strong, hard, and 
less subject to corrosion by acids than flint- 
glass. 

Bottle-flower. See BJuc-hotth. 

Bottle-gourd, a kind of gourd, genus 
La(fcnaria, the dried fruits of which, when 
the pulp is removed, are used in warm 
countries for holding litpiids. 

Bottle-nose, a kind of whale, of the 
dolphin family, genus II ifpcromlon^ 20 to 28 
feet long, with a beaked snout and a dorsal 
fin, a native of northern seas. The caaing- 
whale is also called bottle-nose. 

Bottle-tree {Delahechca rupeMru)^ a 
tree of North-eastern Australia, order Ster- 
culiaceae, with a stem that bulges out into 
a huge rounded mass. It al)ound8 in a 
nutritious mucilaginous substance. 

Bot'tomry is a contract by which a ship 
is pledged by the owner or master for the 
money necessary for repairs U) enable her 
to complete her voyage. The freight and 
even the cargo may be pledged as well as 
the ship. The conditimis of such a contract 
usually are that the debt is repayable only 
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if the ship arrives at her destination. As 
the lender thus runs the risk of her loss, he 
is entitled to a high premium or interest on 
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the money lent. The latest bottomry bond 
takes precedence of all previous ones. 

Bot'zen, or lioi/ZA'No, an old town in the 
Austrian I’yrol, well built, at the junction 
of roads from Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy, which makes it an important forward- 
ing station and the busiest town in the 
Tyrol. It has silk and cotton manufactures, 
tanneries, dye-works, and largely -attended 
annual fairs. Pop, 10,041. 

Bouches-du-Bhone (biish-dfl-ron ; * Mouths 
of the Khonu’), a dej). in the K. of France, in 
ancient Provence. Chief town, Marseilles. 
Area, 1,207,088 acres, of which about one- 
half is under cultivation. I'he llhone is the 
principal river. I'he climate is generally 
very warm; but the dep, is liable to the 
mistral, a colil and violent n.k. wind from 
the Cevennes ranges. Much of the .soil is 
unfruitful, but the fine climate makes the 
cultivation of figs, olives, nuts, almonds, Ac., 
very successful. I’lie manufactures are 
principally brandy, olive-oil, chemicals, 
vinegar, scent, leather, glass, Ac, llie 
fisheries are numerous and pro<luctive. Pop. 
604,857. 

Boucicault (bo'si-kO), J)roN, dramatic 
author and actor, born at Dublin Dec. 20, 
1822, and educated partly at London Ifni- 
versity. He was intended for an architect, 
but the success of a comedy, the well- 
known London Assurance, which he wrote 
when only nineteen years old, determined 
him for a career in connection with the 
stage. Boucicault being a remarkably facile 
writer, in a few years had produced quite a 
lengthy list of pieces, both in 0 (»me(ly and 
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melodrama, and all more or less sncceagfoL 
We may mention Old Heads and Young 
Hearts, Love in a Maze, Used Up, the 
Corsican Brothers. In 1853 he went to 
America, where he was scarcely less popular 
than in England. On his return in 1860 
he produced a new style of drama, dealing 
largely in sensation but with more heart in 
it than his earlier work. The Colleen Bawn 
and Arrah-na-Pogue are the best examples. 
Indeed the best Mr. Boucicault can do may 
be seen in these pictures of Irish life and 
manners. As an actor he is clever, but not 
highly gifted. His dramatic pieces are said 
to number upwards of 150. 

Boudoir (bd'dwar), a small room, ele- 
gantly fitted up, destined for retirement 
Ofrom Fr. bonder^ to pout, to be sulky). 
The boudoir is the peculiar property of the 
lady, where only her most intimate friends 
are admitted. 

Boufflers, or Bouflers (bo-flar), Louis 
Fran<;!OIS, Due de, Marshal of France, one 
of the most celebrated generals of his age, 
was born in 1644, died 1711. He learned 
the art of war under such renowned generals 
as Cond<^, Turenne, and Oatinat. His de- 
fence of Namur against King William of 
England and of Lille against Prince Eugene 
are famous, and he conducted the retreat of 
the French at Malplaquet with such admir- 
able skill as quite to cover the appearance 
of defeat. 

Bougainville (bd-gan-vsl), Louis An- 
toine DE, a famous French navigator, born 
at Paris in 1729. At first a lawyer he after- 
wards entered the army and fought bravely 
in Canada under the Marquis of Montcalm, 
and it was principally owing to his exer- 
tions, in 1768, that a body of 6000 French 
withstood successfully a British army of 
16,000 men. After the battle of September 
18, 1769, in which Montcalm was killed 
and the fate of the colony decided, Bou- 
gainville returned to France, and served 
with distinction in the campaign of 1761 
in Germany. After the peace he entered 
the navy, and became a distinguished naval 
officer. In 1763 he undertook the com- 
mand of a colonizing expedition to the 
Falkland Islands, but as the Spaniards had 
a prior claim the project was abandoned. 
Bougainville then made a voyage round the 
world, which enriched geography with a 
number of new discoveries. In the Ameri- 
can war of independence he distinguished 
himself at sea, but withdrew from the service 
after the Revolution, and died in 1811. 


Bougainville Island (see above), an island 
in the Pacific Ocean belonging to the Solo- 
mon group (area, 4000 sq. miles), and under 
German protection. It is separated from 
Choiseul Island by Bougainvdle Strait. 

Bougfie (bo-zhe), a fortified seaport on the 
coast of Algeria, well situated for trade, 
which it carried on in the middle ages to 
a greater extent than now, though under 
French rule it is again prosperous, exporting 
wax, honey, grain, &c. Pop. 12,167. 

Bougies (bb'zhez; the French word for 
tapers), in surgery applied to certain smooth 
cylindrical rods which are introduced into 
the canals of the human body in order to 
widen them, or more rarely to apply medica- 
ments to a particular part in the interior of 
the body. They are distinguished from 
catheters by being quite solid. They are 
made sometimes of linen dipped in wax and 
then rolled up, sometimes of a kind of 
plaster and linen, also of caoutchouc or 
gutta-percha, or of metal, such as lead, 
silver, or German silver. 

Bougnier(bo-ga), Pierre, a French mathe- 
matician and astronomer, bom in 1698. He 
was associated with Godin and La Conda- 
mine in an expedition to the South American 
equatorial regions to measure the length of 
a degree of the meridian. The main burden 
of the task fell upon Bouguer, who performed 
it with great ability, and published the re- 
sults in his Th^orie de la Figure de la Terre. 
He also invented the heliometer, and his re- 
searches about light laid the foundation of 
photometry. He died in 1758. 

Bouillon (bo-ydn), originally a German 
duchy, now a district in Belgium, 9 miles 
wide and 18 long, on the borders of Luxem- 
bourg and Lie^ge, a woody and mountainous 
tract, with some 21,000 inhabitants. The 
small town of Bouillon was once the capital 
of the duchy, which belonged to the famous 
crusader Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Bouillon, Godfrey. See Godfrey of 
BouiUon. 

Boulak', a town of Lower Egypt, a suburb 
and port of Cairo. It has cotton, sugar, 
and paper factories, and till recently h^ a 
famous museum of antiquities. Pop. 10,000. 

Boulder (border), a rounded water-worn 
stone of some size; in geol. applied to ice- 
worn and partially smoothed blocks of large 
size lying on the surface of the soil, or em- 
bedded in clays and gravels, generally dif- 
fering in composition from the rocks in their 
vicinity, a fact which proves that they must 
have l)^ transported from a distance, pro- 
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bably by ice. When lying on the surface 
they are known as erratic blocks. The 
boidder-elay in which these blocks are found 
belong to the post-tertiary or auatemary 
period It occurs in many localities, con- 
sists of a compact clay often with thin beds of 
gravel and sand interspersed, and is believed 
to have been deposited from icebergs and 
glaciers in the last glacial period. 

Boulevard (bbl-viir), a rVench word for- 
merly applied to the ramparts of a fortified 
town, but when these were levelled, and the 
whole planted with trees and laid out as 
promenades, the name boulevard w'as still 
retained. Modern usage applies it also to 
many streets which are bro^ and planted 
with trees, although they were not origi- 
nally ramparts. The most famous boule- 
vards are those of I^aris. See Paris. 

Boulogne (bb-lon-ye or b<)-lon), or Bou- 
noGNB - SUK - Mkh, a fortified seaport of 
France, dep. Pas de Calais, at the mouth of 
the jjiane. It consists of the upper and 
lower town. The former is surrounded 
with lofty w'alls, and has well-planted ram- 
parts; the latter, which is the business part 
of the town, has straight and well-built 
streets, and is semi-English in character, 
many of the sign-boards being in English, 
the shops having an English air, and much 
English being spoken, in the castle, which 
dates from 1231, Louis Napoleon was im- 
prisoned in 1840. Boulogne has manu- 
factories of soap, earthenware, linen and 
woollen cloths; wines, coal, corn, butter, 
fish, linen and woollen stuffs, &c., are the 
ai'ticles of export. Steamboats run daily 
between this place and ICngland, crossing 
over in two or three hours. Napoleon, after 
deepening and fortifying the harbour, en- 
camped 180,000 men here with the intention 
of invading Britain at a favourable moment; 
but, upon the breaking out of hostilities 
with Austria, 1805, they were called to 
other places. Pop. 4.5,916, about a tenth 
being English. 

Boulogne, Bois de. See /Joh de Bou- 
lofjne, 

Boulogne-sur-Seine, a town of France, 
dep. Seine, south-west of Paris, of which it 
is a suburb. It is from this place that the 
celebrated Bois de Boulogne gets its name. 
Pop. 30,084. 

Boulton (bdVton), Maithew, a celebrated 
mechanician, was l^m at Birmingham in 
1728, died there 1809. He engaged in 
business as a manufacturer of hardware, and 
invented and brought to great perfe^on 


inlaid steel buckles, buttons, watch-chains, 
&C. In 1762 he added to ^s premises by 
the purchase of the Soho, a barren heath 
near Birmingham, where he established an 
extensive manufactory and school of the 
mechanical arts. The introduction of the 
steam-engine at Soho led to a connection 
between Boulton and James Watt, who 
became partners in trade in 1769. 

Bounty, in political economy, is a reward 
or premium granted for the encouragement 
of a particular 8j)ecie8 of trade or produc- 
tion, the idea being that the development 
of such trade or production will be of na- 
tional benefit. In Britain the idea of the 
inefficacy of bounties to sustain or develop 
commerce or manufactures is in general 
pretty well established, the usual argument 
l^ing that it is nothing less than taxing the 
general community in order to encourage 
individuals to engage in businesses which, in 
the existing state of markets and competi- 
tion, it would be better to leave alone. 
Hence the British government has long 
given up the system of bounties, except in 
such peculiar cases as the subsidies grantcil 
for carrying the oceanic mails. — The same 
name is given to a premium offered by 
government to induce men to enlist in the 
public service, especially to the sum of 
money given in some states to recruits in the 
army and navy. The highest bounty offered 
in Britain was during the wars with Na- 
poleon, when it rose to about £24. During 
the civil war in America the bounty was 
at one time so high as $.500 (£100). The 
bounty given to army recniits, in Britain 
was abolished by the Army Enlistment Act 
of 1870, but they are still allowed a free kit. 

Bouquetin (bo'ke-tin). See Jbex, 

Bourbon (bor-b6n), an ancient French 
family which has given three dynasties to 
Europe, the Bourbons of France, Spain, and 
Naples. The first of the line known in his- 
tory is Adheinar, who, at the beginning of 
the loth century, was lord of the Bourbon- 
nais (now the dep. of Allier). The power 
and possessions of the family increased 
steadily through a long series of Arcbam- 
baulds of Bourbon till in 1272 Beatrix, 
daughter of Agnes of Bourbon and John of 
Burgundy, married llobert, sixth son of 
Louis IX. of France, and thus connected 
the Bourbons with the royal line of the 
Capets. Their son Louis had the barony 
converted into a dukedom and became the 
first Due de Bourbon. Two branches took 
their origin from the two sons of this Louis, 
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duke of Bourbon, who died in 1841. The 
elder line was that of the dukes of Bourbon, 
which became extinct at the death of the 
Constable of Bourbon in 1527, in the assault 
of the city of Borne. The younger was that 
of the counts of La Marche, afterwards 
counts and dukes of Venddme. From these 
descended Anthony of Bourbon, duke of 
VendAme, who by marriage ac(iuired the 
kingdom of Navarre, and whose son Henry 
of Navarre became Henry IV. of France. 
Anthony’s younger brother, Louis, prince 
of Cona<5, was the founder of the line of 
(yondd. There were, therefore, two chief 
branches of the Bourbons —the royal, and 
that of Cond<5. The royal branch was 
divided by the two sons of Louis XIII., 
the elder of whom, Louis XIV., continued 
the chief branch, whilst Philip, the younger 
son, founded the house of Orleans as the 
first duke of that name. The kings of the 
elder French royal line of the house of 
Bourbon run in this way; — Henry IV. 
Louis XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. XVII. 
XVIII., and Charles X. The last sove- 
reigns of this line, Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII., and (Charles X. (Louis XVII., son 
of Louis XVI., never obtained the crown), 
were brothers, all of them being grandsons 
of Louis XV. Louis XVIII. had no chil- 
dren, but Charles X. had two sons, viz. 
Louis Antoine de Bourbon, duke of An- 
goul^me, who was dauphin till the revolu- 
tion of 1 830, and died without issue in 1844, 
and CJharles Ferdinand, duke of Berry, who 
died, 14th Feb. 1820, of a wound given him 
by a political fanatic. The Luke of Berry 
had two children: (1) Louise Marie Thdr^se, 
called Mademoiselle d’ Artois; and (2) Henri 
Charles Ferdinand Marie Dieudonnd, bom 
in 1820, and at first called Duke of Bor- 
deaux, but afterwards Count De Chainbord, 
who was loolced upon by his party until his 
death (in 1883) as the legitimate heir to the 
crown of France. 

The branch of the Bourbons known as 
the House of Orleans was raised to the 
throne of France by the revolution of 1830, 
and deprived of it by that of 1848. It de- 
rives its origin from Duke Philip I. of Or- 
leans (died 1701), second son of Louis XIII., 
and only brother of Louis XIV. A regular 
succession of princes leads us to the notori- 
ous !^galit<$ Orleans, who in 1793 died on 
the scaffold, and whose son Louis Philippe 
was king of France from 1830 to the re- 
volution of 1848. His grandson Louis 
Philippe, count de Paris, born 24th Aug. 


1888, is the present head of the family, and 
since the death of Count de Chambord, the 
last male representative of the elder Bour- 
bons, unites in himself the claims of both 
branches to the throne of France. 

The Spanish^ Bourbon dynasty originated 
when in 1700 Louis XIV. placed his grand- 
son Philip, duke of Anjou, on the S[ianish 
throne, who became Philip V. of Spain. 
From him descends the present infant oc- 
cupant of the Spanish throne, Alphonso 
XIIL, born in 1886. 

The royal line of Naples, or the Two 
Sicilies, took its rise when in 1735 Don 
Carlos, the younger son of Philip V. of 
Spain, obtained the crown of Sicily and 
Naples (then attached to the Spanish mon- 
archy), and reigned as Charles III. In 
1759, however, he succeeded his brother 
Ferdinand VI. on the Spanish throne, when 
he transferred the Two Sicilies to his third 
son Fernando (Ferdinand IV.), on the ex- 
press condition that this crown should not 
be again united with Spain. Ferdinand IV. 
had to leave Naples in 1806; but after the 
fall of Napoleon he again became king of 
both Sicilies under the title of Ferdinand I., 
and the succession remained to his descen- 
dants till 1860, when Naples was incorpor- 
ated into the new kingdom of Italy. 

Bourbon, Chables, Duke of, or Con- 
stable OF Bourbon, son of Gilbert, count 
of Montpensier, was born in 1489, and by 
his marriage with the heiress of the elder 
Bourbon line acquired immense estates. 
He receivetl from Francis I., in the twenty - 
sixth year of his age, the sword of Constable, 
and in the war in Italy rendered important 
services by the victory of Marignano and 
the capture of Milan, After occupying for 
years the position of the most powerful and 
highly honoured subject in the realm he 
suddenly fell into disgrace, from what cause 
is not clearly known. But it is certain that 
the intrigues of the court party, headed by 
the king’s mother and the Duke of Alenjon, 
were threatening to deprive him both of 
honours and estates. The Constable, em- 
bittered by this return for his services, en- 
tered into treasonable negotiations with the 
Emperor Charles V. and the King of Eng- 
land (Henry VIII.), and eventually fled 
from France to put his sword at the service 
of the former. He was received with honour 
by (Charles, who knew his ability, and being 
made general of a division of the imperial 
army, contributed greatly to the overwhelm- 
ing defeat of Francis at Pavia. But the 
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Bourbon found that Charles V. was readier 
to make promises to him than to fulfil them, 
and he returned disappointed and desperate 
to the command of his army in Italy, an 
army nominally belonging to the emperor, 
but comj>osed mostly of mercenaries, adven- 
turers, and desperadoes from all the coun- 
tries of Europe. Supplies falling short, and 
the emperor refusing to grant him more, 
the ( Constable formed the daring resolve of 
leading his soldiers to Rome and paying 
them with the plunder of the Eternal City. 
On May 6, 1527, his trot)ps took Rome by 
storm, and the sacking and plundering con- 
tinued for months. But the Bourbon him- 
self was shot as he mounted the breach at 
the head of his soldiers. He was but thirty- 
eight years of age. 

Bourbon, Isle op. See Reunion. 

Bourbonnais (bor-bon-.a), a former pro- 
vince of France, with the title first of a 
county, and afterwards of a duchy, lying 
between Nivernais, Berry, and Burgundy, 
and now foriuing the department of the 
Allier. See liourbon. 

Bourbon-Vendee (biir-bon-van-da), Na- 
pol^:()N-Vknj^^:e, a French town, now La 
RocHE-stJii-YoN. 

Bourchier, John, Lord Berners. See 
Berners. 

Bourdaloue (bbr-da-lb). Louts, one of the 
great church orators of France, was born at 
Bourges in 1632, and entered the order of the 
J oBuits, becoming teacher of rhetoric, philo- 
8f)phy, and morals in the Jesuit college of 
his native place. In lt)(59 he entered the 
pulpit, and he preached for a series of years 
at the court of Louis XIV. with great suc- 
cess. The lofty and dignified eloquence with 
which he assailed the vices of contemporary 
society brought him fame even at a time 
when Paris was ablaze with the feasts of 
Versailles, the glory of Turenne’a victories, 
and the masterpieces of Corneille and Ra- 
cine. After the repeal of the Edict of 
Nantes (1686) he was sent to Languedoc 
in order to convert the Protestants, a task 
in which he was not unsuccessful His 
sermons are amongst the classics of France. 
He died in 1704. 

Bourdon (bor'don), a bass stop in an or- 
gan or harmonium having a droning quality 
of tone. 

Bourg (borg), OP Bourg-en-Bresse, a 
town of Eastern France, capital of the dep. 
of Ain, well built, with a handsome parish 
church, public library, museum, monuments 
to Bichat, Joubert, and Edgar Quinet, and 
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near the town the beautiful Gothic church 
of Brou, built in the early 16th century; 
some manufactures and a considerable trade. 
Pop. 12,534. 

Bourgelat (bbrzh-la), Claudp., creator of 
the art of veterinary surgery in France, born 
in 1712, died 1779. He established the first 
veterinary school in his native town in 1762, 
and his works on the art furnished a com- 
plete course of veterinary instruction. 

Bourgeois (bur- jo'), a size of printing typo 
larger than brevier and smaller than long- 
primer, used in books and newspapers. 

Bourgeoisie (bbrzh-wa-zS),aname applied 
to a certain class in France, in contradistinc- 
tion to the nobility and clergy as well as to 
the working-classes. It thus includes all 
those who do not belong to the nobility or 
clerg3% and yet occupy an independent posi- 
tion, from financiers and heads of great 
mercantile establishments at the one end to 
master tradesmen at the other. It con‘e- 
Bponds pretty nearly with the English term 
‘middle classes.’ Etymologically the word 
refers to the old class of freemen or bur- 
gesses residing in towns. 

Bourges (borzh), an ancient city of France, 
capital of the dep. of Cher, situated at the 
confluence of the Auron and Ybvrc, 124 
miles H. of Paris, formerly surrounded with 
ramparts, now laid out as promenades. It 
has crooked and gloomy streets, and houses 
built in the old style. The most noteworthy 
building is the cathedral (an archbishop’s) 
of the 13th century, and one of the finest 
examples of Gothic in France. Bourges is 
a military centre and has an arsenal, can- 
non-foundry, &c., manufactures of cloth, 
leather, &c. Pop. 42,829. 

Bourmont (bbr-mdn), Louis Auguste 
Victor de Guaisne, Comte de, Marshal 
of France, bom in 1773; died in 1846. 
Entering the republican army he distin- 
guished himself under Napoleon, who made 
him a general of division. After the resto- 
ration he readily took service with the new 
dynasty, and in 1830 commanded the troops 
which conquered Algiers, a success which 
gained for him the marshal’s baton. After 
the revolution of 1830 he followed the ban- 
ished Charles X. into exile, but latterly re- 
tired to his estate in Anjou, where he died. 

Bourne (b6m), Vincent, an English scho- 
lar, bom 1695, died 1747. In 1721, after grad- 
uating as M.A. at Cambridge, he became 
a master in Westminster School, where he 
remained, so far as is known, to the end of 
his life. He is one of the few who have 
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attained a kind of fame for writing Latin 
verse with a felicity and grace which might 
seem to rivid those of the Roman poets 
themselves. His poems in Latin, which in* 
elude original compositions and versions of 
English songs, epitaphs, &c., were first pub- 
lished in 1734. Cowper and Lamb trans- 
lated various pieces of his. 

Bournemouth (born'-), a watering-place 
in Hampshire^ having one of the best 
beaches in England. It has a fine climate 
and beautiful scenery, and has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. Pop. 16,859. 

Boumouse. See Bumooae, 

Bourrieune (bb-re-an), Fauvelet de, a 
French diplomatist, was bom in 1769, and 
educated ^ong with Bonaparte at the school 
of Brienne, where a close intimacy sprang 
up between them. Boiirrienne went to Ger- 
many to study law and languages, but re- 
turning to Paris in 1792 renewed his friend- 
ship with Napoleon, from whom he obtained 
various appointments, and latterly that of 
minister plenipotentiary at Hamburg. Not- 
withstanding that his character suffered 
from his being involved in several dishon- 
ourable monetary transactions, he continued 
to fill high state offices and in 1814 was 
made prefect of police. On the abdication 
of Napoleon he paid his court to Louis 
XV 111., and was nominated a minister of 
state. The revolution of July, 1830, and 
the loss of his wealth affected him so much 
that he lost his reason, and died in a lunatic 
asylum in 1834. His Mbmoires sur Napo- 
l»*on, le Lirectoire, le Consulat, TEmpire et 
la Kestauration are valuable. 

Boussa (bbs'a), or Bussano, a city of 
Africa, in the Soudan, on the Niger, near 
where are rapids; about lat. 10® 40' n. It 
was here that Mungo Park met his death in 
1805. Pop. estimated at 12,000 to 18,000. 

Boussingault (bb-san-gb), Jean Baptistr 
Joseph LiEUDONNi:, French chemist, born 
at Paris in 1802, died 1887. He went to 
8. America in the employment of a mining 
company, and made extensive travels and 
valuable scientific researches there. Re 
turning to France he became professor of 
chemistry at Lyons in 1839, was made a 
member of the Institute, and then made 
Paris his chief residence. His works deal 
chiefly with agricultural chemistry, and in 
elude ^conomie Rurale (translated into En- 
glish and German); Mbmoires rie Chimie 
agricole et de Physiologie; 'Agronomic, Chi- 
nde agricole, et Physiologic, &c. 

Bonstrophe'don, a kind of writing which 


is found on Greek inscriptions of the remot- 
est antiquity. The lines do not commence 
uniformly at one side, but run on alternately 
from left to right and from right to left. 
It is called bomtropMdon (turning like oxen), 
because in this way oxen ploughed a field. 

Bouterwek (bb'ter-vek), Fribdbich, Ger- 
man writer on philosophical and literary 
subjects, was bom in 1766. After applying 
himself to many departments of leai'ning, 
jurisprudence, poetry, &c., he at last became 
entirely devoted to philosophy and literary 
history. His best title to remembrance is 
his History of Modern Poetry and Elo- 
quence, published 1801-19, which contains 
the fruit of wide studies and matured judg- 
ment. In particular the part which treats 
of Spanish poetry and eloquence has been 
highly valued, and has been translated into 
Spanish, English, and French. 

Bouts Rimds (bo re-ma; French, ^rhymed 
ends'), words or syllables given as the ends 
of the verses, the other parts of the lines to 
be supplied by the ingenuity of the poet. 
In the 17th century the composition of bouts 
rinds was a fashionable amusement. 

Bov'idss, the ox family of animals, includ- 
ing the common ox, the bison, buffalo, yak, 
zebu, &c. They are hollow-horned ruminant 
animals, generally of large size, with broad, 
hairless muzzles and stout limbs, and most 
of them have been domesticated. 

Bovi'no, a fortified town of South Italy, 
province of Foggia or Capitanata, 20 miles 
8.8. w. Foggia; the seat of a bishopric, suffra- 
gan to Benevento. Pop. 7900. 

Bow, the name of one of the most ancient 
and universal weapons of offence. It is 
made of steel, wood, horn, or other elastic 
substance. The figure of the bow is nearly 
the same in all countries. The ancient 
Grecian bow was somewhat in the form of 
the letter : in drawing it, the hand was 
brought back to the right breast, and not to 
the ear. The Scythian bow was nearly 
semicircular. The long-bow was the fa- 
vourite national weapon in England. The 
battles of Crecy (1346), Poictiers (1356), and 
Agincourt (1415) were won by this weapon. 
It was made of yew, ash, &c., of the height 
of the archer, or about 6 feet long, the arrow 
being usually half the length of the bow. 
The arbalist, or cross-bow, was a popular 
weapon with the Italians, and was intro- 
duced into England in the 13th century, 
but never was so popular as the long-bow. 
In England the strictest regulations were 
made to encourage and facilitate the use of 
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the bow. Merchants were obliged to im- 
port a certain proportion of bow^staves with 
every cargo; town>councils bad to provide 
public shooting butts near the town. Of 
the power of the bow, and the distance to 
which it will carry, some remarkable anec- 
dotes are related. Thus Stuart (Athenian 
Antiquities i.) mentions a random shot of 
a Turk, which he found to be 584 yards. 
In the journal of King Edward VI. it is 
mentioned that 100 archers of the king’s 
guard shot at a 1-inch board, and that some 
of the arrows passed through this and into 
another board behind it, although the 
wood was extremely solid and firm. See 
A rch^Tif. 

Bow, in music, is the name of that well- 
known implement by means of which the 
tone is produced from violins, and other 
instruments of that kind. It is made of a 
thin staff of elastic wood, tapering slightly 
till it reaches the lower end, to whicli the 
hairs (about 80 or 100 horse-hairs) are fas- 
tened, and with which the bow is strung. 
At the upper end is an ornamental piece 
of wood or ivory called the nut^ and fas- 
tened with a screw, which serves to regulate 
the tension of the hairs. 

Bow Bells, the peal of bells belonging to 
the church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, 
London, and celebrated for centuries. One 
who is born ‘within the sound of Bow Bells’ 
is considered a genuine Cockney. 

Bowdich (bou'dich), Thomas Edward, 
African traveller, born in 1790. In 1816 
he led an embassy to the King of Ashantee, 
and afterwards published an account of his 
mission (1819). Having undertaken a sec- 
ond African expedition, he arrived in the 
river (lambia, where disease put an end to 
bis life, 1824. 

Bowdoin (bo'dn), James, an American 
worthy, bom 1727, at Boston, N,ew England; 
died 1790. He distinguished himself as an 
opponent of the unfortunate policy of Bri- 
tain; in 1785 was appointed governor of 
Massachusetts, and he was a member of the 
convention assembled to deliberate on the 
adoption of the constitution of the United 
States. He was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Franklin. — Bowdoin OoUjegCf Bruns- 
wick, Maine, was named after him. It is a 
flourishing institution, which has had among 
its students Longfellow and Hawthorne. 

Bower (bou’er), an anchor: so named from 
being carried at the bow of a ship. See 
Anchor. 

Bower, Archibald, a Scottish writer, 
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bom in 1686, of Catholic parents. He was 
employed by the booksellers in conducting 
the Historia Literaria, a monthly review of 
books, and in writing a part of the Universal 
History, in sixty vols. 8vo. He also pub- 
lished a History of the Popes, characterized 
by the utmost zeal against Popery. He died 
a Protestant in 1766. 

Bower-bird, a name given to certain Aus- 
tralian birds of the starling family from a re- 
markable habit they have of building bowers 
to serve as places of resort. The bowers are 
constructed on the ground, and usually under 
overhanging branches in the most retired 
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parts of the forest. They are decorated with 
variegated feathers, shells, small pebbles, 
bones, &c. At each end there is an entraiice 
left open. These bowers do not serve as 
nests at all, but seem to be places of amuse- 
ment and resort, especially during the breed- 
ing season. — 7'he Satin Bower-bird {PtUo- 
norhynehus holosteric^us)^ is so called from its 
beautiful glossy plumage, which is of a black 
colour. Another common species is the 
Spotted Bower-bird {CJdatnydera maculdta), 
which is about 11 inches long, or rather 
smaller than the first-mentioned, and less 
gay in colour, but is the most lavish of all 
in decorating its bowers. 

Bowie-knife, a long kind of knife like a 
dagger, but with only one edge, named after 
Colonel James Bowie, and used in America 
by hunters and others. 

Bow Instruments are all the instmments 
stmng with cat-gut from which the tones 
are produced by means of the bow. The 
most usual are the double-bass (vioixmo or 
contral)asso)f the small bass, or violoncellot 
the tenor {viola di braccio), and the violin 
proper (violijio). In reference to their con- 
struction the several parts are alike; the 
difference is in the size. See Violm. 


BOWLES- 

Bowles (bolz), William Lisle, an English 
poet, was born in 1762 at King’s Sutton, 
Northamptonshire, where his father was 
vicar; died in 1850. He was educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, where he gained 
high honours. In 1789 he composed a 
series of sonnets, by which the young minds 
of (^deridge and Wordsworth, then seeking 
for new and more natural chords in j)oetry, 
were powerfully affected. Having entered 
holy orders Bowles was, in 1805, presented to 
the living of Bremhill, in Wiltshire, where 
he continued to reside for the rest of his 
life. Besides the sonnets he published 
several ijoems (The Spirit of Discovery, 
The Missionary of the Andes, St. John in 
l^atmos, &c.), which are characterized by 
graceful diction and tender sentiment rather 
than by any higher qualities. 

Bowline (bo'-), in ships, a rope leading 
forward, which is fastened by bridles to 
loops in the ropes on the perpendicular edge 
of the square sails. It is used to keep the 
weather-edge of the sail tight forward and 
steady when the ship is close-hauled to the 
wind. 

Bowls, Bowling, an ancient British game, 
still extremely popular. It is played on a 
smooth, level piece of green sward, generally 
about 40 yards long, and surrounded by a 
trench or ditch about 6 inches in depth. A 
small white ball called the jack is placed at 
one end of the green, and the object of the 
players, who range themselves in sides at 
the other, is so to roll their bowls that they 
may lie as near as possible to the jack. 
Each bowl is biassed by being made slightly 
conical so as to take a curvilinear direction; 
and in making the proper allowance for this 
bias, and so regulating the cast of the ball, 
consist the skill and attraction of the game. 
The side which owns the greatest number 
of bowls next the jack, each bowl so placed 
constituting a point, carries off the victory. 

Bowman, Sir William, English anato- 
mist and surgeon, born in 1816. He has 
been surgeon to King’s College Hospital, 
London, and Professor of Physiology and 
Anatomy in King’s College, and is especi- 
ally distinguished as an ophthalmic surgeon. 
He gained the Royal Society’s royal medal 
for physiology in 1842. He was collaborator 
with Todd in the great work on the Physio- 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man, 
and has written on ophthalmology. He was 
created a baronet in 1884. 

Bowring (bou'ring), Sir John, an Eng- 
lish statesman and linguist, born at Exeter 
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1792, being the son of a cloth manufacturer. 
While still very young he was taken by his 
father into his own business, and employed 
by him to travel in different parts of Europe. 
Having an extraordinary linguistic faculty 
he made use of his residence in foreign coun- 
tries to acquire the different languages, and 
his first publications consisted of translations 
of poems and songs from the Russian, Ser- 
vian, Polish, Magyar, Swedish, Frisian, Es- 
thonian, Spanish, and other languages. He 
is well known also by his translations from 
Goethe, Schiller, and Heine. He was an 
ardent Radical and supporter of Jeremy 
Bentham, and edited the Westminster Re- 
view from 1825 to 1830. He held various 
government appointments, one of them be- 
ing the governorship of Hong-Kong, and the 
last being in 1861, when he was sent to 
Italy to report on British commercial re- 
lations with the new kingdom. He died 
Nov. 23, 1872. 

Bowsprit (bo'-), the large boom or spar 
which projects over the stem of a vessel, hav- 
ing the foremast and foretop-mast stays and 
staysails attached to it, while extending be- 
yond it is the jib-boom. 

Bowstring-hemp, the fibre of the leaves 
of an East Indian plant, or the plant itself, 
tSanscvlcra zetflan ic«, order Ijiliace£e,8o named 
from being made by the natives into bow- 
strings. The fibre is fine and silky, but very 
strong, and may become a valuable article 
in European manufacture. 

Bow-window, a window constructed so 
as to project from a wall, ])roperly one that 
forms a segment of a circle. See Bay- 
ivimioiv. 

Bowyer (bo'yer), William, an English 
printer and classical scholar, born 1699, a 
native of London, where his father, also a 
printer, carried on business. In 1729 he 
became printer of the votes of the House of 
Commons, and subsequently printer to the 
Society of Antiquarians and to the Royal 
Society. In 1767 he was nominated printer 
of the journals of the House of Lords and 
the rolls of the House of Commons. He 
died in 1777. 

Box. See Box-tree, 

Box-elder, the ash-leaved maple {Ne- 
gundo aceroides), a small but beautiful tree 
of the TJ. States, from which sugar is some- 
times made. 

Boxing, or Pugilism, a manner of fight- 
ing with the fists so common in England as 
to be regarded abroad as a national accom- 
plishment. The art of boxing consists in 
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showing skill in dealing blows with the fist 
against one’s opponent, e8{>eciaUy on the 
npl>er part of the body, while at the same 
time one protects one’s self. In England 
profession^ boxers, who made a livelihood 
out of their skill in the art, were at one time 
common, espedidly during the reigns of the 
Georges, when persons of the highest rank 
were sometimes to be seen at pugilistic com- 
bats, and ‘ profevssors * of the art fre<iuently 
hac.1 members of the nobility among their 
pujuls. Byron relates in his diary that he 
received instruction in boxing from the cele- 
brated Jackson, who made a fortune as a 
pugilist. Boxing has, however, now fallen 
in a great measure into disrej)ute, and prize- 
fights are illegal in England, and both the 
principals and the spectators may be pro- 
ceeded against. At the gladiatorial shows 
of the Greeks and Romans boxing was com- 
mon, but in a more dangerous form, the fist 
being armed with leather appliances loaded 
with iron or lead. 

Boxing-day. the day after Christmas, 
which has long been held as a holiday in 
England. It is so called from the practice 
of giving Christmas boxes os presents on 
that day. 

Boxing the Compass, in seaman’s phrase, 
the repetition of all the points of the com- 
pass in their proper order - an accomplish- 
ment required to be attained by all sailors. 

Box-tortoise, a name given to one or two 
North American tortoises, genus OistwlOf 
that can completely shut themselves into 
their shell. 

Box-tree (Buxus semper vlrens), a shrubby 
evergreen tree, 12 or 15 feet high, order Eu- 
phorlDiaceie, a native of England, Southern 
Europe, and parts of Asia, with small oval 
and opposite leaves, and greenish, inconspicu- 
ous flowers, male and female on the same 
tree. It was formerly so common in Eng- 
land as to have given its name to several 
places — Boxhill, in Surrey, for instance, and 
Boxley, in Kent. The wood is of a yellow- 
ish colour, close-grained, very hard and 
heavy, and admits of a beautiful polish. 
On these accounts it is much used by 
turners, wood-carvers, engravers on wood 
(no wood surpassing it in this respect), and 
mathematical-instrument makers. Flutes 
and other wind-instruments are formed of 
it. The box ojf commerce comes mostly 
from the regions adjoining the Black Sea 
and Caspian, and is said to be diminishing 
in quantity. In gardens and shrubberies 
box-trees may often be seen clipped into 
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variotis formal shapes. There is also a 
dwarf variety reared os an edging for gar- 
den walks and the like. 

Boyaca', in South America, one of the 
departments or provinces of C-olombia. On 
the west side the country is traversed by a 
chain of the Andes, from which it slo}>e8 
towards the east into immense plains or 
Z/«Ho.s*, mostly uncultivated, and watered 
by the tributaries of the Orinoco. Area, 
33,351 sq. miles. Fop. 702,000. 

Boy'ars. See Boiars. 

Boy-bishop, formerly in England a boy 
chosen by cathedral choirs or pupils in 
grammar-schools os a mock-bishop to take 
leading parts in certain mummeries or fes- 
tivities in the month of December annually. 

Boyce, Willi AM,Englisli musical composer, 
bom 1 710, a native of London, and a pupil of 
Dr. Maurice Greene, organist of St. Paul’s. 
He was latterly organist to the Chapel 
Royal, and wrote many pieces for the theatre 
and other places of entertainment, but his 
principal compositions are church services. 
One of his anthems, * Blessed is he that con- 
sidereth the poor,’ is sung every year at the 
festival given for the sons of the clergy. 
He died in 1770. He published a splendid 
collection of church music in three vols. 
folio. 

Boy'cotting, a name given to an organized 
system of social and commercial ostracism 
employed in Ireland in connection with the 
Land League and the land agitation of 1880 
and 1881 and subsequently. Landlords, 
tenants, or other persons who are subjected 
to boycotting find it difficult or impossible 
to get any one to work for them, to supply 
them with the necessaries of life, or to 
associate with them in any way. It took 
its name from Captain James Bojjeottf a 
Mayo landlord, against whom it was first 
put in force. 

Boyd, Zachary, an eminent Scottish 
divine of the 17th century, born before the 
year 1690 in Ayrshire. After studying at 
Glasgow University he went to the C'ollege 
of Saumur, in France, and in Kill he was 
made a regent in this university. In conse- 
quence of the persecution of the Protestants 
he was obliged in 1621 to return to his native 
country, and two years later was appointed 
minister of the Barony parish, Glasgow, and 
was thrice elected rector of the university 
there. He wrote many works, amongst 
which the principal is the Last Battell of 
the Soule in Death. His Zion’s Flowers, 
a collection of metrical translations of Scrip- 
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ture history, often called Zachary Boyd’s 
Bible, was bequeathed along with many 
other manuscripts and a large sum of money 
to the University of Grlasgow. It is a quaint 
specimen of the devotional culture of the 
time. He died in 1653 or 1654. 

Boy 'dell, John, an English engraver, but 
chiedy distinguished as an encourager of the 
fine arts. With the profits of a volume of 
engravings executed by himself, and pub- 
jUshed in 1746, he set up as a printseller, 
and soon established a high reputation as a 
liberal patron of good artists, with the re- 
sult that for the first time English prints 
began to be exported to the Continent. He 
engaged Reynolds, Opie, West, and other 
celebrated painters to illustrate Shake- 
speare’s works, and from their pictures was 
produced a magnificent volume of plates, 
the Shakespeare Gallery (London, Boydell, 
1803). In 1790 Boydell had lieen made 
lord-mayor; but the outbreak of war con- 
sequent on the French revolution injured 
his foreign trade and brought him into 
difficulties. He died in 1 804. 

Boyer (bwii-ya), Alexis, French surgeon, 
born 1757, died 1833. He had a brilliant 
career as a student, and was appointed first 
surgeon to Napoleon, receiving at the same 
time the title of Baron of the Empire. His 
chief works are Trait(^ d’Anatomie (Paris, 
1797-99) ; Trait<5 des Maladies Chirurgicales 
et des Operations qui leur couviennent 
(eleven vols., 1814-26). 

Boyer (bwa-ya), Jean Pierre, president 
of the Republic of Hayti, born in 1776 at 
Port-au-Prince, died at Paris 1850. He 
was a mulatto by birth, but was educated 
in France. In 1792 he entered the French 
army, and fought with distinction against 
the English ih San Domingo. It was 
largely by his efforts that in 1821 all parts 
of Hayti were brought under one republican 
government, of which he was chosen presi- 
dent. His administration in its earlier 
years was wise and energetic; but latterly 
financial difficulties and other causes made 
the Haytians dissatisfied with his rule, and 
a revolt drove him into exile in 1843. 

Boyle, a to\vn of Ireland, county Ros- 
common, with a large trade in com and 
butter. Boyle Abbey, now in ruins, dates 
from the 12th century. Pop. 2994. 

Boyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery, bora 1676, 
died 1731, was nominally the ^itor of the 
edition of the Epistles of Phalaris which 
led to a famous controversy with Bentley 
(see Bentley)^ and to Swift’s Battle of the 


Books. He served in the army and as a 
diplomatist, and wrote a comedy and some 
worthless verse. The astronomical appara- 
tus called the orrery took its name from him. 

Boyle, Richard, Earl of Cork, English 
statesman, was born in 1566. In 1588 he 
went to Dublin with little or no money, but 
with good recommendations, and by prudence 
and ability he managed to acquire consider- 
able estates. As clerk of the Council of 
Munster he distinguished himself by his 
talents and activity, and became succes- 
sively a knight and privy-councillor, Baron 
Boyle of Yqughal, and finally, in 1620, Vis- 
count Dungarvan and Earl of Cork. He 
was an able and energetic ruler, introducing 
many useful arts and manufactures amongst 
the people. Disaffection and rebellion he 
put down with a strong and vigorous hand. 
He died in 1643. 

Boyle, Robert, a celebrated natural phi- 
losopher, was born at Lismore, Ireland, 
1626, and was the seventh son of Richard 
the first earl of Cork. After finishing his 
studies at Eton he travelled for some years 
on the Continent till, in 1644, he settled in 
the manor of Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, which 
his father had left him. Here he devoted 
himself to scientific studies, to chemistry 
and natural philosophy in particular. He 
was one of the first members of the society 
founded in 1645, afterwards known as the 
Royal Society. At Oxfoid, to which he 
had gone in 1652, he occupied himself in 
making improvements on the air-pump, by 
means of which he demonstrated the elas- 
ticity of air. Although his scientific work 
shows an accurate, minute, and methodical 
intellect, in religious matters he was subject 
to melancholy and fanciful terrors. With 
the view of settling his faith he began the 
study of those oriental languages which 
contain the origins of Christianity, and 
formed connections, with such eminent 
scholars as Pococke, Clarke, Barlow, &c. 
He also instituted public lectures, known 
as the Boyle Lectures, ‘for proving the 
Christian religion against Atheists, Deists, 
Pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans, not 
descending to any controversies amongst 
Christians themselves.’ The first series was 
delivered by Richard Bentley. Samuel 
Clarke, Whiston, and F. D. Maurice have 
been amongst succeeding Boyle lecturers. 
Boyle died in 1691, and was interred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Boyle, Roger, Earl of Orrery, brother of 
Robert Boyle, born in 1621, died 1679. In 
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Ireland he zealously supported the cause of 
Charles I., but after the death of the king 
he retired for a time from public life. At 
length he accepted a commission from Crom- 
well, whom he served with zeal and fidelity, 
and by whom he was highly esteemed. On 
the death of Cromwell he exerted himself 
with such dexterity to bring about the royal 
restoration that Charles II. rewardetl him 
with the title of Earl of Orrery. 

Boyle Lectures. See Boijle, Roheri. 

Boyle’s Law, otherwise called Mariotte's 
L(m\ a law in physics to the effect that the 
volume of a gas will vary inversely to the 
pressure to which it is subjected. 

Bo3rne, a river of Ireland, which rises in 
the Bog of Allen, and after a course of 60 
miles falls into the Irish Sea 4 miles from 
Drogheda. On its banks was fought the 
battle between the adherents of James II. 
and William III. in 1690, in which the 
latter proved victorious, James being ob- 
liged to flee to the Continent. The anni- 
versary of this victory (12th .fuly) is still 
joyfully celebrated by Irish Protestants, and 
the Ing of the ‘Orange* tune ‘Boyne 
Wati is but too apt to excite the ire of 
Irish xiomau Catholics. 

Bozrah, an ancient city of Palestine, east 
of the Jordan, and about 80 miles south of 
3 )ania8cus. It was the capital of Og, king 
o V^ashan, and subsequently belonged to 
the tri^^e of Manasseh. Early in the Chris- 
tian era it became a flourishing place, and 
was long a great emporium of tr^e. It is 
now a scene of ruins. 

Bozzaris (bot-sa'ris), Marko, a hero of 
the Greek war of independence against the 
Turks, born about the end of last century. 
After the fall of Suli he retired to the Ionian 
Islands, from whence he made a vain at- 
tempt to deliver his native country. In 
1820, when the Turks were trying to reduce 
their overgrown vassal, Ali Pasha of Janina, 
to submission, the latter sought aid from 
the exiled Suliotea, and Marko Bozzaris 
returned to Epirus. On the outbreak of 
the war of independence he at once joined 
the Greek cause, and distinguished himself 
as much by his patriotism and disinterested- 
ness as by his military skill and personal 
bravery. In the summer of 1823, when be 
held tlie command-m>chief of the Greek 
forces at Missolonghi, he made a daring 
night attack on the camp of the Pasha of 
Scut&ri, near Karpenisi The attack was 
successful; but the triumph of the Greeks 
was clouded by the fall of the heroic Boz- 
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zaris. His deeds are celebrated in the popu* 
lar songs of Greece. 

Bra, a town in North Italy, province of 
Ouneo, with a trade in cattle, ^ain, wine, 
and silk. Pop. 9125. 

Braban^onne (bra-ban-son*), the national 
song of the Belgians, written during the 
revolution of 1880 by Jenneval an actor at 
the theatre of Brussels, and set to music by 
Campenhout. 

Brabant', the central district of the low- 
lands of Holland and Belgium, extending 
from the Waal to the sources of the Dyle, 
and from the Meuse and Limburg plains 
to the lower Scheldt. It is divided between 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, into 
three provinces: 1st, Dutch or North Bra- 
bant, area 1977 sq. m., pop. 480,996; 2d, 
the Belgian province of Antwerp, area of 
1095 sq. m., pop. 577,232; and 3d, the Bel- 
gian province of South Brabant, area 1276 
stp m., pop. 985,274. The country is gene- 
rally a plain, gently sloping to the n.w., and 
is mostly fertile and well cultivated; agri- 
culture and the rearing of cattle being the 
principal employment of the inhabitants. 
In the north the inhabitants, are Dutch; in 
the middle district, Flemings; in the south 
Walloons. Southward of Brussels the lan- 
guage is French; northward, Dutch and 
Flemish. In the 5th century Brabant came 
into possession of the Franks, and after being 
alternately included in and separated from 
Lorraine it emerges at length in 1190 as 
a duchy under a Duke of Brabant. It 
eventually came by marriage into possession 
of the dukes of Burgundy, and passed with 
the last representative of that line, Mary 
of Burgundy, to the house of Austria, and 
finally to Philip II. of Spain. In the famous 
revolt of the Netherlands, caused by the 
cruelties of King Philip and his agent, the 
Duke of Alva, North Brabant succeeded in 
asserting its independence, and in 1648 it 
was incorporated with the United Provinces. 
South Brabant remained, however, in pos- 
session of the Spaniards, and at the peace 
of Utrecht in 1714 passed again, along with 
the other southern provinces of the Nether- 
lands, to the imperial house of Austria. 
See Belgium. 

Bracelet, a kind of ornament usually 
worn on the wrist, the use of which extends 
froip the most andent times down to the 
present, and belongs to all countries, civi- 
lized as well as undvilized. Bracelets were 
in use in Egypt and amongst the Medes and 
Persians at a very remote period, and in the 
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Bible the bracelet is frequently mentioned 
as an ornament in use among the Jews, both 
men and women. Among the ancient Greeks 
bracelets seem to have been worn only by 
the women. The spiral form was preferred, 
and very often made to assume the appear- 
ance of snakes, which went round the arm 
twice or thrice. Among the Romans it was 
a frequent practice for a general to bestow 
bracelets on soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves by their valour. Roman ladies 
of high rank frequently wore them both on 
the wrist and on the upper arm. Among 
the ancient heathen Germanic tribes they 
formed the chief and almost only ornament, 
as is shown by their being so often found in 
old graves. They seem to have been used 
by the men even more than by the women, 
and were the gifts by which an ancient Ger- 
man chief attached his followers to him- 
self. So, in old Anglo-Saxon poems, ‘ring- 
giver’ is a common name for the lord or 
ruler. 

Braces, in ships, ropes passing through 
blocks at the ends of the yards, used for 
swinging the latter round so as to meet the 
wind in any desired direction. 

Brachiopoda (bra-ki-op'o-da), the name 
given td a class of Mollusca, so named from 
tlie development of a long spirally- coiled, 
fringed appendage or arm on either side of 
the mouth (Gr. brachifm, an arm, and pous, 
podoSj a foot), serving as respiratory organs. 
They are bivalves, and in this respect they 
resemble the Lamellibranchiata, They have 
no })roper power of locomotion, and remain 
fixed to submarine bodies, in some cases by 
a peduncle passing through an aperture at 
the ‘ beak.’ They are widely diffused, and 
in the fossil state are interesting to the 
geologist by enabling him to identify certain 
strata. The chief genera are Lingula^ Terc- 
batula^ and Jihynchonclla. 

Brachyoephalic (bra - Id • se - f al’ik ; Gr. 
hrachi/8, short, kcpkaJe, the head), a term 
applied in ethnology to beads whose dia- 
meter from side to side is not much less than 
from front to back, as in the Mongolian 
type: opposed to dolichocephalic. 

Brachypterse (bra-kip'te-r6; * short- 
winged’), a name given to a family of web- 
footed bir^, penguins, auks, divers, guille- 
mots, Ac., in which the wings are short and 
the legs placed far back in the body. They 
are all strong divers and swimmers. 

Braohyura (bra-ki-o'ra; ‘short-tailed’), a 
section of the ten-footed crustaceans or 
crabs (Decapoda), having a very short jointed 


tail folded closely under the thorax as in the 
common crab. 

Bracken, Brake, Pteris aquillnayfi, species 
of fern very common in Britain and Europe 
generally, and often covering large areas on 
hillsides and waste grounds. It has a black 
creeping rhizome, with branched pinnate 
fronds growing to the height often of several 
feet, and it forms an excellent covert for 
game. Ihe rhizome is bitter, but has been 
eaten in times of famine. The plant is as- 
tringent and anthelmintic; when burned it 
yields a good deal of alkali. The rhizome 
of Pteris eseulcnta, a native of New Zealand, 
was formerly a staple article of food among 
the Maories. 

Bracket, a short piece or combination of 
pieces, generally more or less triangular in 



Bracket, Harletitoue Church, Northamptoushirc. 

outline, and projecting from a wall or other 
surface. They may be either of an ornamental 
order, as when designed 
to support a statue, a 
bust, or such like, or 
plain forms of carpen- 
try, such as siijjport 
shelves, &c. Brackets 
may also be used in 
connection with ma- 
chinery, being attached 
to walls, beams, &c., to 
support a line of shaft- 
ing. 

Bract, a leaf, from 
the axil of which a 
flower or flower-stalk 
proceeds, and thus dis- 
tinguished from the or- 
dinary leaf, from the axil of which the leaf- 
bud proceeds. It differs from other leaves 
in shape or colour, and is generally situated 
on the peduncle near the flower. It is 
sometimes called also the floral leaf. 
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Brac'teates (-ats), old thin ooins of gold 
or Bilver, with irregular figurea on them, 
stamped upon one surface only, so that the 
impression appears raised on one side while 
the other ap]^)ears hollow . — liracUnttd coins, 
coins of iron, copj>er, or brass, covered over 
with a thin plate of some richer metal such 
as gold or silver. 

Bracton, Henry pe, one of the earliest 
writers on English law% tl<^urished in the 
thirteenth century. He studied law at Ox- 
ford, became a judge, and afterwards chief - 
justice of England, but is chiefly remembered 
now from his treatise l)e Legibus et Consue- 
tudinibus Angliic (On the Laws and Cus- 
toms of England), 

Braddook, Edwarp, major-general and 
commander of the British army in the ex- 
pedition against the French on the river 
Ohio, in 1 7 55. In the spring of that year 
he set out from Virginia to invest Fort Du- 
quesne, now IMttsburg, but from Avant of 
caution fell into an Indian ambuscade by 
which he lost nearly one-half of his troops 
and received himself a mortal wound. 

Braddon, Mahy ELiZARETH,a well-known 
novelist, born in London in 1 8M7, and daugh- 
ter of a solicitor there. After publishing 
some poems and tales, in 1862 she brought 
out Lady Audley’s Secret, the first of a 
series of clever sensational novels. She 
conducts the London magazine Belgravia. 

Brad'ford, a muuici}>al and ])arl. In^rough 
and important manufacturing town in W. 
Hiding of Yorkshire, Englantl. The more 
modern portion has w'ell-built streets, and 
since 1861 most extensive street improve- 
ments have been carried out at a cost of 
alx)ut £1,000,000. There is a large number 
of scientific, educational, and cliaritablc in- 
stitutions, amongst which may be mentioned 
the new technical college, the free grammar- 
school endowed by Charles II., the fever 
hospital, built at a great cost, and the alms- 
houses of the I’radesmen’s Benevolent So- 
ciety. There are several public parks, and 
an extensive system of water- works which 
afford a supjily of about 10 million gallons 
a day. Bradford is the chief seat in Eng- 
land of the spinning and weaving of worstSl 
yarn and woollens, but there are also manu- 
factures of alpaca stuffs, silk and velvet and 
a few cotton factories. The town was in- 
corporated in 1847 and now sends three 
members to parliament. Pop. 183,032. 

Bradford-on-Avon, or Great Bradford, 
an ancient town of England, in Wiltslure, 
beautifully situated 28 miles N.w. of Salis- 
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bury, on the banks of the Lower Avon, with 
manufactures of woollen cloth. 

Bradlaugh (bradla), Charles, English 
secularist, atheist, and advocate of republic- 
anism, born in London in 1833. He is well 
known by his writings and lectures, and more 
especially by his efforts to gain admission to 
parliament. Being elected for Nortliamptou 
in 1 880 he claimed the right to make affir- 
mation simply instead of taking the oath 
which members of parliament take before 
they can sit and vote, but being ii professetl 
atheist this right was denied him. Though 
he was repeatedly re-tdected by the same 
constituency, the majority of the House of 
(./ommons continued to declare him dis- 
qualified for taking the oath or affirming; 
and it was only after the election of a new 
parliament in 1885 that he was allowed to 
take bis seat without opposition as a repre- 
sentative of Northampton. He is editor of 
the National Reformer. 

Bradley, Ja meh, English astronomer, born 
at Sherborne in 1692. He studied theology 
at Oxford, and took orders; but devoting 
himself to astronomy he was appointed, in 
1721, professor of that science at Oxford. 
Six years afterwards bo made known his 
discovery of the aberration of light, and his 
researches for many years were chiefly 
directed towards finding out methods for 
determining precisely that aberration. It 
is largely owing to Bradley’s disco veries 
that astronomers have since been able to 
make up astronomical tables with the neces- 
sary accuracy. In 1741 Bradley was made 
astronorner-royal, and removed to Green- 
wich. He died in 1762. His Astronomical 
Observations were published at Oxford, 1805. 

Bradshaw, Jofin, president of the High 
Court of Justice which tried*and condemned 
( 'harles I. He studied law at Gray’s Inn 
and attained a fair practice. When the 
king’s trial was determined upon, Bradshaw 
was appointed president of the court; and 
his stern and unbending deportment at the 
trial did not disappoint expectation. After- 
wards he opposed Cromwell and the Protec- 
torate, and was in consequence deprived of 
the chief-justiceship of Chester. On the 
death of Cromwell he became lord-president 
of the council, and died in 1659. At the 
Restoration his body was exhumed and hung 
on a gibbet with those of Cromwell and 
Ireton. 

Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, awell-known 
English manual for travellers, first issued by 
a George Bradshaw, a printer and engraver 
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of Manchester in 1 839. It is now published 
on the 1st of each month, and contains the 
latest arrangements of railway and steam- 
boat companies, besides other useful infor- 
mation. There are now many such hand- 
books in the field, and the idea has since 
been further developed in the descriptive 
hand-books of Murray, Baedeker, and others. 

Bradwar'dine, Thomas, ‘Doctor Profun- 
dus,’ Archbishop of Canterbury, bom about 
1290, died 1849. He was distinguished for 
his varied learning, and more particularly 
for his treatise De Causa Dei contra Pela- 
gium, an extensive work against the Pela- 
gian heresy, for centuries a standard autho- 
rity. He was chaplain and confessor to Ed- 
ward 111., whom he accompanied to France, 
being present at Creasy and- the capture of 
Calais. Being appointed archbishop he has- 
tened to En^and, but died of the black 
death on reading London. 

Brandy, Nicolas, bom in 1659 at Ban- 
don, in Ireland. He was rector of the 
church of St. Catherine Cree, London, and 
latterly of Richmond, Surrey. He made a 
translation of the .^neid; but is only re- 
membered now as the collaborateur of Na- 
hum Tate in that version of the Psalms 
commonly used in the Episcopal church. 
He died in 1726. 

Brad'ypus. See Sloth. 

Braemar‘, a Highland district in the s.w. 
corner of Aberdeenshire. It contains part 
of the Grampian range with the heights of 
Ben Macdhui, Cairntoul, Locbnagar, &c. 
The district has some fine scenery, valleys 
and hillsides covered with birch and fir, but 
consists mostly of uncultivated heaths. The 
Queen’s residence Balmoral is here, on the 
banks of the Dee. 

Braga, an ancient town in Northern Por- 
tugal, the seat of an archbishop who is pri- 
mate of Portugal, charmingly situated on 
a rising ground and surrounded by walls 
flanked with towers, and with suburbs out- 
side. It contains an archiepiscopal palace, 
and a richly ornamented Gothic cathedral 
of the 13th century, and is a place of con- 
siderable trade and manufactures. There 
stUl exist remains of a Roman temple, am- 
phitheatre, and aqueduct. Pop. 20,258. 

Bragan'sa, or Bkagan'9a, a town of Por- 
tugal, capital of the former province Tras- 
os-montes, with a castle, the ancient seat 
of the dukes of Braganza, from whom the 
present reigning family of Portugal are 
descended. Pop. 5500. 

Braham (br&'am), John, a celebrated 


tenor singer, of Jewish extraction, was bom 
in London in 1774. He appeared with the 
greatest success on the leading stages of 
France, Italy, and the United States, as 
well as in his own country. He excelled 
mainly in national songs, such as The Bay 
of Biscay, O, and The Death of Nelson, 
and continued to attract large audiences 
even when eighty years old. He died in 
1866. 

Brahie (bia'a), Ttcho, Danish astronomer, 
bom in 1546 of a noble family, died 1601. 
He studied law at Copenhagen and Leipzig, 
but from 1565 gave himself up to astronomy, 
and in 1580 built an observatory on the 
island of Hveen in the Sound, providing it 
with the best instmments then procurable. 
Here he excogitated the planetary system 
associated with his name, the earth, by his 
theory, being regarded as the centre of the 
heavenly bodies. After the death of his 
atron, Frederick II. of Denmark, he left 
is native country in 1597 and went to Ger- 
many. Here he was patronized by the Em- 
peror Rudolph, who gave him a yearly 
allowance and a residence at Prague, where 
he died. His astronomical works were all 
written in Latin. He is chiefly remarkable 
for his services to practical astronomy, his 
observations l>eing superior in accuracy to 
those of his predecessors. 

Brahilow. See BraUa. 

Brah'ma, a Sanskrit word signifying (in 
its neuter form) the Universal Power or 
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ground of all existence, and also (in its mas- 
culine form with long final syllable) a par- 
ticular god, the first person in the Triad 
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(Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva) of the Hindus. 
The personal god Brahma is represented as 
a red or golden-coloured figure with four 
heads and as many arms, and he is often 
accompanied by the swan or goose. He is 
the god of the fates, master of life and 
death, yet he is himself created, and is merely 
the agent of Brahm^, the Universal Power. 
His moral character is no better than that 
of the Grecian Zeus. 

Brah'manism, a religious and social sys- 
tem prevalent amongst the Hindus, and so 
called because developed and expounded by 
the sacerdotal caste known as the Brahmans 
(from 6raA»nun, a potent prayer; from root 
hrih or vrih, to increase). It is founded on 
the ancient rellgioiis irritings known as the 
Vedas and r^wrded as sacred revelations, 
of which the Brahmans as a body became 
custodians and interpreters, being also the 
oHiciating priests and the general directors 
of saci^ifices and religious rites. As the 
priestly caste increased in numbers and 
power they went on elaborating the ceremo- 
nies, and added to the Vedas other writings 
tending to confirm the excessive pretensions 
of this now predominant caste, and give 
them the sanction of a revelation. The 
earliest supplements to the Vedas are the 
Brrhmanas, more fully explaining the func- 
tions of the officiating priests. Both to- 
gether form the revealed Scriptures of the 
Hindus. In time the caste of Brahmans 
came to be accepted as a divine institution, 
and an elaborate system of rules defining and 
enforcing by the severest penalties its place 
as well as that of the inferior castes was 
promulgated. Other early castes were the 
Kshattriyas or warriors, and the Vaisyas or 
cultivators, and it was not without a struggle 
that the former recognized the superiority 
of the Brahmans. It was by the Brahmans 
that the Sanskrit literature was develoi)ed ; 
and they were not only the priests, theolo- 
gians, and philosophers, but also the poets, 
men of science, lawgivers, administrators, 
and statesmen of the Aryans of India. 

The sanctity and inviolability of a Brah- 
man are maintained by severe penalties. 
The murder of one of the order, robbing him, 
Ac., are inexpiable sins; even the killing of 
his cow can only be expiated by a painful 
penance. A Brahman should pass through 
four states: First, as Brahroachari, or novice, 
he begins the study of the sacred Vedas, and 
is initiated into the privileges and the duties 
of his caste. He has a right to alms, to 
exemption from taxes, and from capital and 
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even corporal punishment. Flesh and eggs 
he is not allowed to eat. Leather, skins of 
animals, and most animals themselves are 
impure and not to be touched by him. 
When manhood comes he ought to marry, 
and as Grihastha enter the second state, 
which requires more numerous and minute 
observances. When he has begotten a son 
and trained him up for the holy calling he 
ought to enter the third state, and as Vana- 
prastba, or inhabitant of the forest, retire 
from the world for solitary praying and 
meditation, with severe penances to purify 
the spirit; but this and the fourth or last 
state of a Saunyasi, requiring a cruel degree 
of asceticism, are now seldom reached, and 
the whole scheme is to be regarded as repre- 
senting rather the Brahmanical ideal of life 
than the actual facts. 

The worship represented in the oldest 
Vedic literature is that of natural objects; 
the sky, fversonified in the god Indra; the 
dawn, in Ushas; the various attributes of 
the sun, in Vishnu, Surya, Agui, Ac. These 
gods were invoked for assistance in the 
common affairs of life, and were propitiated 
by offerings which, at first few and simple, 
afterwards became more complicated and 
included animal sacrifices. In the later 
Vedic hymns a philosophical conception of 
religion and the problems of being and crea- 
tion appears struggling into existence; and 
this tendency is systematically developed by 
the supplements and commentaries known 
as the Brahmanas and the Upanisbads. In 
some of the Upanisbads the deities of the 
old Vedic creed are treated as symbolical. 
Brahma, the supreme soul, is the only reality, 
the world is regarded as an emanation from 
him, and the highest good of the soul is to 
become united with the divine. The neces- 
sity for the purification of the soul in order 
to its reunion with the divine nature gave 
rise to the doctrine of metem[)8ychoBi8 or 
transmigration. 

This philosophical development of Brah- 
manism gave rise to a distinct separation 
between the educated and the vulgar creeds. 
Whilst from the fifth to the first century 
B.C. the higher thinkers amongst the Brah- 
mans were developing a philosophy which 
recognized that there was but one god, the 
popular creed had concentrated its ideas of 
worship round three great deities— Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, who now took the place 
of the confused old Vedic Pantheon. Brahma, 
the creator, though considered the most ex- 
alted of the three, was too abstract an idea 
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to become a popular god, and soon sank al- 
most out of notice. 'I'hus the Brahmans 
became divided between Vishnu, the pre- 
server, and Siva, the destroyer and repro- 
ducer, and the worshippers of these two dei- 
ties now fqrm the two great religious sects 
of India. Siva, in his philosophical signifi- 
cance, is the deity mostly worshipped by the 
conventional Brahman, while in his asi3ect 
of the Destroyer, or in one of his female 
manifestations, he is the god of the low 
castes, and often worshipped with degrading 
rites. But the highly cultivated Brahman 
is still a pure theist, and the educated Hindu 
in general professes to regard the special 
deity he chooses for worship as merely a 
form under which the One First Cause may 
be approached. 

The sharp division of the people of India 
into civilized Aryans and rude non- Aryans 
has had a great influence upon Brahmanism, 
and thus the spiritual conceptions of the 
old Vedic creed have been mixed in modem 
Hinduism with degrading superstitions and 
customs belonging to the so-called aboriginal 
races. Suttee, for example, or the burn- 
ing of widows, has no authority in the Veda, 
but like most of the darker features of Hin- 
duism is the result of a compromise which 
the Brahmanical teachers had to make with 
the barbarous conceptions of non -Aryan 
races in India. The Buddhist religion has 
also had an Important influence on the Brah- 
manic. 

The system of caste originally no doubt 
represented distinctions of race. The early 
classification of the people was that of ‘twice- 
born* Aryans (priests, warriors, husband- 
men) and once-born non- Aryans (serfs) ; 
but intennarriages, giving rise to a mixed 
progeny, and the variety of employments 
in modern times, have profoundly modified 
this simple classification. Innumerable mi- 
nor distinctions have grown up, so that 
amongst the Brahmans alone there are sev- 
eral hundred castes who cannot intermarry 
or eat food cooked by each other. 

The Brahmans represent the highest cul- 
ture of India, and as the result of centuries 
of education and self-restraint have evolved 
a type of man distinctly superior to the 
castes around them. They have still great 
influenoe, and occupy the highest places at 
the courts of princes. Many, however, are 
driven by need or other motives into ti^cs 
and employments inconsistent with the ori- 
ginal character of their caste. 

Brahmapu^tra, a large river of Asia, 


whose sources, not yet explored, are situated 
near Lake Manasarovara, in Thibet, near 
those of the Indus. In Thibet, where it is 
called the Sanpoo, it flows eastwards north 
of the Himalayas, and, after taking a sharp 
bend and passing through these mountains, 
it emerges in the north-east of Assam as 
the Dihong; a little further on it is joined 
by the Dibong and the Lohit, when the 
united stream takes the name of Brahma- 
putra, literally the son of Brahma. After 
entering Bengal it joins the Ganges at Goa- 
landa, and further on the Meghna, and their 
united waters flow into the Bay of Bengal. 
The Brahmaputra is navigable by steamers 
for about 800 miles from the sea, its total 
length being, perhaps, 1800. 

Brahmo-Somaj, or the Theistic Church 
of India, was founded in 1830 by an en- 
lightened Brahman, who sought to purify 
his religion from impurities and idolatries. 
This church, while accepting what religious 
truth the Vedas may contain, rejects the 
idea of their special infallibility, and founds 
its faith on principles of reason. 1'he mem- 
bers do not in principle recognize the dis- 
tinction of caste, and have made great efforts 
to weaken this as well as other prejudices 
amongst their countrymen. 

Braila, a town in Kournania, formerly a 
fortress, on the left bank of the Danube, 
which divides itself here into a number of 
arms, one of them forming the harbour of 
the town. The export of grain and the stur- 
geon fisheries are amongst the princi[)al in- 
dustries in Braila. Pop. about 32,000. 

Brails, on ships, a name given to all the 
ropes employed to haul up the bottoms, lower 
corners, and skirts of the great sails in gen- 
eral. 

Brain, the centre of the nervous system, 
and the seat of consciousness and volition 
in man and the higher animals. It is a soft 
substance, partly ^ay and partly whitish, 
situated in the skinl, penetrated by numer- 
ous blood-vessels, and invested by three 
membranes or meninges. The outermost, 
called the dura mater, is dense and elastic. 
The next, the tunica arachnoidea, is very 
thin, and is really double. The third, the 
pia mater, covers the whole surface of the 
brain, and is full of blood-vessels. The 
brain consists of two principal parts, con- 
nected by bands of fibres. The one, called 
the cerebrum, occupies, in man, the upper 
part of the head, and is seven or eight 
times larger than the other, the cerebellum, 
lying behind and below it. The surface of 
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the brain exhibits the ap{)earanoe of a Beries 
of ridges and furrows, forming what are 
called the convolutiom. Tlie i«rebrum is 
divided into two portions, the right and left 
hemispheres, by the IruKjituitinuljimurCf the 
hemispheres being at the same time trails* 
versely connected by a 
band of nervous matter 
called the corpus cal- 
losum. The external 
or grayish substance t)f 
the brain is softer thtin 
the internal white sub- 
stance. The cei*ebel- 
lum lies below the cere- 
brum, in a i)eculiar 
cavity of the skull. It 
is divided into a right 
and a left hemisphere, 
connected by a bridge 
of nervous matter 
called the pons Tu- 
rolitf under which is 
the medulJa ohlowjata 
or continuation of the 
spinal marrow. Like 
the cerebrum, it is gray 
on the outside and 
wlutish witliin. At the 
base of the brain are 
several masses of ner- 
vous matter or ganglia 
known as the corpora 
striata (two), optic tkal- 
ami (tw<j), and corpora 
tjuadrijcraina (four) ; 
and there are in it cer- 
tain cavities or van- Urain .lUfl Hpiu.al c«r<l. 
tricks. Every part of 
the brain is exactly symmetrical with the part 
opjK»site. Twelve pairs of nerv«.-H proceed 
from the base of the brain, including the 
nerves for the organs of smell, of sight, of 
hearing, and of taste, also those for the muscles 
of the face, those for the cavity of the mouth 
and for the larynx. When compared with 
the brain of other animals, the huuiau brain 
])reseuts striking differences. E ven the brain 
of the higher classes of the inferior verte- 
brate animals differs from that of man, es{>e- 
cially in the degree of develo{)ment; while 
among the lower grades there is sometimes, 
properly s|)eakiiig, no brain at all, but only 
nerve ganglia, which corre8ix>nd to the 
brain. In size, also, the brain of the lower 
animals, although sometimes (as in the ele- 
phant) actually greater, is always much less 
when compai’ed with the size of the whole 
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body, and it is found that the size of the 
brain proportionally to the size of the body 
is a direct measure of the intelligouce of 
different animals. In man the brain weighs 
from 2 to ^1 lbs., the average weight in male 
European adults being 49 to 50 oz., or about 
gVth of the weight of the body; in the dog 
the average weight is about yi^th of the 
animal; in the horse : 4 iT>th; and in the 
sheep yiijth. The heaviest brain yet known 
was that of Cuvier — (Mi oz. The brain of 
females weighs 5 oz. less on the average than 
that of males. The brain attains its highest 
degree of development oiU’lier than any other 
part of the body. Xu old age it loses lM)th 
in bulk and in weight. Comparatively little 
is known of the functions of the separate 
parts of the brain, but, apeakiug generally, 
the parts lying in front have functions con- 
nected with the intellectual part of man’s 
nature; while the parts lying nearer the 
back of the heml belong more to our merely 
animal or organic nature. As the central 
organ of the nervous system the brain is 
sympathetically affected in nearly all casus 
of acute disetise. Iliseases of the brain fall 
into two classes, according as they exhibit 
mental characteristics liloue, or also ana- 
tomical disturbances. To the former chiss 
belong hypochondria, mania, Ac. Aiuongst 
the latter may be mentioned meningitis, or 
iufiamination of the membranes of the brain, 
which seldom occurs without affecting als(j 
the substance of the brain, and thus givitig 
rise to phrenitis; hydrocephalus, or water in 
the head, caused by pressure of water in the 
cavities of the brain; softening of the brain, 
frecjnently the result of chronic inflamma- 
tion; and plethora or poverty of blood in the 
brain, which, though opposite diseases, may 
cause the same symptoms of giddiness and 
headache. 

Brain-coral, coral of the genus Mean- 
dri na^ so called from their rounded shape 
and convolutions. 

Braine-le-comtd (bran-le-kont), an ancient 
town in IJelgium, province of Haiiiault, 
ab<mt 20 miles h.s.w. of Brussels, with a 
handsome church of the 13th century; and 
breweries, dye-works, oil and cotton mills, 
&c. Pop. 817(). 

Brain' tree, a town of England, in Essex, 
al>out 40 miles from London, with crajio 
and silk manufactures. Pop. 5182. 

Brake, a contrivance for retarding or 
arresting motion by means of friction. In 
machinery it generally consists of a simple 
or compound lever, that may be pressed 
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forcibly upon the periphery of a wheel, 
fixed u[>on a shaft or axis. A similar con> 
trivance is attached to road and railway 
carriages, but continuous brakes applied to 
every pair of wheels in a railway train, and 
operated by air either by the compreasion 
or vacuum method, are now generally used 
on railways. By the first method, of which 
the Westinghouse brake is an example, the 
air is compressed by a pump on the loco* 
motive and conveyed by pipes and tubes to 
cylinders which are under each car, and the 
pistons of which act on the brake-levers. 
In the vacuum method, exemplified in the 
Loughridge brake, the air is exhausted from 
the device beneath the car, and the pressure 
of the atmosphere operates the brake-levers. 

Brake. See Bracken, 

Brake (vehicle). See Break, 

Bram'ab, Joskph, the inventor of the 
Bramah lock, the Bramah press, Ac., born 
in Yorkshire in 1749, died in 1814. He 
set up business in London as manufacturer 
: < of various small articles in metal-work, and 
^ distinguished himself by a long series of 
inventions, such as improvements in paper- 
making, fire-engines, printing-machines, &c. 
He is especially known for an ingeniously 
constructed lock, and for the hydraulic 
press (which see). 

Bramah’s press. See Hydraulic Press, 

Bramante (bra-man' ta), Francesco Laz- 
ZAKi, a great Italian architect, born in 
1444. He applied himself first to painting, 
in which he acquired considerable renown, 
but at length devoted himself to architec- 
ture. He was patronized by the popes, and 
his first great work at Rome was the union 
of the straggling buildings of the Vatican 
with the Belvedere gardens, so as to form 
one fine whole. But his greatest work was 
the part he had in the building of the new 
church of St. Peter at Rome, of which he 
was the first architect. He died, however, 
in 1514, while the building was still in an 
early sl^ge of construction, and his designs 
were much altered by succeeding archi- 
tects. 

Bram'ble {Ruhus frutiedsus)^ the name 
commonly applied to the bush with trailing 
prickly stems which bears the well-known 
Derries usually called in Scotland brambles, 
and in England blackberries. It is similar 
to the raspberry, and belongs to the same 
genus, natural oi^er Eosaoeai. It is rarely 
cultivated, but as a wild plant it grows in 
great abundance. The flowers do not ap- 
pear till late in the summer, and the fruit. 


which is deep purple or almost black in 
colour, does not ripen till autumn. 

Bram'bling, or Bramble- finch, the moun- 
tain-finch {FringtUa moviifrmgUla)^ larger 
than the chaffinch, and very like it. It 
breeds in the north of Scandinavia, and 
visits Britain and the south of Europe in 
winter. 

Brampton, an ancient town, England, 
county Cumberland, with tweed manufac- 
tures. Pop. 3438. 

Bran, the husky part of wheat separated 
by the bolter from the flour. Its com- 
ponents are: water, 13; gluten, 19*5; fatty 
matter, 6; husk with starch, 55; and ashes, 
7 ‘5; but the results of different analyses 
vary considerably. It is employed in feed- 
ing cattle, and has also been found useful 
as a manure. 

Branchise (brang'ki-g). See OiUs, 

Branchiogasterop'oda (brang-ki-), gas- 
teropodous molluscs whose respiration is 
aquatic, being generally effected by means 
of external branchiae or gills. They include 
a great many animals with univalve shells, 
as whelks, limpets, cone-shells, periwinkles, 
cowries, &c., also sea-hares, sea-slugs, sea- 
lemons, and the heteropoda. 

Branchiop'oda (brang-ki-), an order of 
crustaceous animals, so called because their 
branchiae, or gills, are situated on the feet. 
They have one to three masticating jaws, 
and the head is not distinct from the thorax, 
which is much reduced in size. They in- 
clude the water-fleas, trilobites, phyllopods, 
Ac. 

Branchios'toma, or Lancelet, also called 
Amphioxus. See Lancelet. 

Branco, Rio, a river of N. Brazil, a tri- 
butary of the Rio Negro. 

Brand is a provincial name for certain 
diseases of cereals, applied generically. 
Thus bunt is called pepper-brandy and smut 
is called dust-brand. The name is also 
given to a disease in vegetables, by which 
their leaves and tender bark are partially 
destroyed as if they had been burned. 

Bran'denburg, a province of Prussia, 
surrounded mainly by Mecklenburg and 
the provinces of Pomerania^ Posen, Silesia, 
and Prussian Saxony. The soil consists in 
many parts of barren sands, heaths, and 
moors; yet the province produces much 
grain, as well as fruits, hemp, flax, tobacco, 
Ac., and supports many sheep. The forests 
are very extensive. The principal streams 
are the Elbe, the Oder, the Havel, and the 
Spree. Berlin is locally in Brandenburg. 

m 
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Area^ 15,600 square miles; pop. 2,342,411. 
Most of the inhabitants are Lutherans. 
The Old Mark of Brandenburg was be- 
stowed by the Emperor Charles IV. on 
Frederick of Hohenzollern, and is the centre 
round which the present extensive kingdom 
of Prussia has grown up. — The town Bran- 
den Brna is on the Havel, 35 miles w.s.w. 
of Berlin. It is divided into three parts—an 
old town, a new town, and a cathedral town 
— by the river, and has considerable manu- 
factures, including silk, woollens, leather, 
&c. Fop. 33,129. 

Brandenburg, New, a town of Germany, 
in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, with a grand- ducal 
palace. Pop. 8406. 

Brandling, a form of punishment once in 
use in England for various crimes, but 
abolished in 1822. It was performed by 
means of a red-hot iron, and the part which 
was branded was the cheek, the hand, or 
some other part of the body. Even after 
branding had been abolished in all other 
cases, a milder form of it was for a long 
time retained in the army as a punishment 
for desertion, the letter T) being marked 
with ink or gunpowder on the left side of a 
deserter 2 inches below the anupit. This 
also has been abolished. 

Bran'dis, Christian August, German 
scholar, born in 1790, died in 1867. After 
studying at Kiel and Gottingen he was 
induced by Niebuhr to accompany him to 
Home as secretary to the Prussian embassy. 
In 1822 he was made professor of philosophy 
at the University of Bonn. From this date 
his name became well known as that of a 
contributor to the learned journals of Ger- 
many, till in 1835 the api)earance of the first 
part of his great work on the History of 
Greek and Boman Philosophy acquired for 
him a European reputation. In 1837-89 
he held an appointment at the court of 
Greece. 

Brand^ling is a species of fish, the parr or 
young of the salmon, so named from its 
markings being, as it were, branded. The 
name is also given to a small red worm 
used for bait in fresh -water fishing. 

Bran'don, a rising town of Canada, in 
Manitoba, 132 m. west of Winnipeg. Pop. 
3500. 

Brandt (brant), or Brant, Sebastian, 
author of a famous German satire, the Nar- 
renschiff, or Ship of Fools. He was bom at 
Strasburg in 1 458, and studied law at Basel, 
dying in 1521. llie Narrensohiff is written 
in verse, and is a bold and vigorous satire 
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on the vices and follies of the age. It took 
the popular taste of its time, and was trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe. The 
Ship of Fools by Alexander Barclay (1509) 
is partly an imitation, partly a translation 
of it. 

Brandy, the liquor obtained by the distil- 
lation of wine, or of the refuse of the wine- 
press. It is colourless at first, but usually 
derives a brownish colour from the casks in 
wblbh it is kept or from colouring matters 
added to it. llie best brandy is made in 
France, particularly in the Cognac district 
in the department of Charente. Much of 
the so-called brandy sold in Britain and 
America is made there from more or less 
coarse whisky, flavoured and coloured to 
resemble -the real article; and France itself 
also exports quantities of this stuff. In 
1887 the brandy imported into the United 
Kingdom was 2,826,108 gallons, valued at 
£1,317,224; but two or three times this 
quantity is often imported, almost all of it 
from France. The duty on it at present is 
10». id. the gallon. Brandy is often used 
medicinally as a stimulant, stomachic, and 
restorative, or in mild diarrheea. In Amer- 
ica various distilled liquors get the name of 
brandy, as cider brandy, peach brandy. 

Brandywine Creek, a small river which 
rises in the state of Pennsylvania, passes 
into the state of Delaware, and joins Chris- 
tiana Creek near Wilmington. It gives its 
name to a battle fought near it. Sept. 11, 
1777, between the British and Americans, 
in which the latter 
were defeated. 

Brank, or Branks, 
an instrument formerly 
in use in Scotland, and 
to some extent also in 
England, as a punish- 
ment for scolds. It 
consisted of an iron 
frame which went over 
the head of the offen- 
der, and had in front 
an iron plate which 
was inserted in the mouth, where it was 
fixed above the tongue, and kept it perfectly 
quiet. 

Braok'ursine. See Acanthus, 

Brant. See Brcmdt, 

BranVford, afiourishing town of f^anada, 
prov. Ontario, on the Grand River (which is 
navigable), 24 m. w.s.w. of Hamilton ; it 
has railway machine-shops, foundries, and 
an active trade. Pop. 9616. 
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Brantdme (br&n-tom), Piekrb de Bour- place of the figure we sometimes find an 
DEiLLES, Seigneur de, French writer, born ornamented cross. The earliest example of 
in Perigord about 1640, died in 1614. He these monumental slabs now existing in 
was of an old and noble family, and early England is that 
entered the profession of arms. After a on the tomb of 
brilliant life in courts and camps he with- Sir John D’Aber- 
drew to his estate in Perigord, and Bjjent his non (died 1277) at 
time in writing memoirs, which give an ad- Stoke D’Abernon 
mirable picture of an age, with particulars in Surrey. These 
which a chaster and more fastidious pen brasses are of great 
could hardly have set down. His memoirs value in giving us 
consist of Vies des Hommes illustres et des an exact picture 
grands Capitaines Fran^ais; Vies des grands of the costume of 
Capitaines Ijltrangers; Vies des Dames illus- the time to which 
tres; Vies des Dames galantes. they belong. 

Brasenose, one of the colleges of Oxford Brasseur de 
University, founded by Wifiiam Smith, Bourbourg (bra- 
bishop of TJncoln, and Sir Richard Sutton, smr de bbr-bor), 
in 1509. The origin of the name is doubt- (Jharles Sin- 
ful, but there is a large nose of brass over enne, French wri- 
the entrance. The college is very rich in ter on American 
endowments. history, archaeo- 

Brasldafl, a Spartan general who in the logy, and ethno- 
Peloponnesian war overthrew the Athenian logy, born 1814, 
army under Cleon at Amphipolis, but was died 1874. He 
himself mortally wounded, b.c. 422. entered the priest- 

Brass is an alloy of copper and zinc, of a hood, was sent to 
bright-yellow colour, and hard, ductile, and North America by 
malleable. The best brass consists of two the Propaganda, 
arts by weight of copper to one of zinc; and lived and tra- 
ut any degree of variation may be obtained veiled here and in 
by altering the proportions; thus by increas- Central America 
ing the quantity of zinc we may form tornhao for a number of years, partly in the perfor- 
and 'pinchbeck^ and with nearly a seventh mance of ecclesiastical functions. Among 
more of zinc than copper the compound his works are Histoire du Canada (1851), 
becomes brittle and of a silver- white colour. Histoire des Nations civilisees du Mexique 
By increasing the copper, on the other hand, et de TAmerique Centrale (1857-68), Gra- 
the compound increases in strength and matica de la Lengua Quiche (1862), Monu- 
tenacity. Brass which is to be turned or ments anciensdu Mexique (1864-66), liltudes 
filed is made workable by mixing about 2 sur le Systfeme graphique et la Langue des 
per cent of lead in the alloy, which has the Mayas (1869-70), &c. 
effect of hardening the brass and preventing Brassey, Thomas, an English railway 
the tool being clogged. For engraving pur- contractor, born 1805, died 1870. His 
OSes a little tin is usually mixed with the operations were on an immense scale, and 
rass. Brass is used for a vast variety of ektended to most of the European countries, 
purposes, both useful and ornamental. Bir- as well as to Ameiica, India, and Australia, 
mingham is the chief seat of the trade in one of his greatest works being the Grand 
this metal. Trunk Railway of Canada, with the great 

Bas'ea^s, pieces of ancient plate armour bridge over the St. Lawrence at Montreal 
which united the armour-plates on the shoul- He left a very large fortune. His son, 
der and elbow. Demi-brassarts shielded Thomas, bom 1836, now Lord Brassey, was 
only the front. civil lord of the admiralty in 1880-84. His 

BrasEOB, Sefulohbal or Monumental, wife wrote Voyage of the Sunbeam and 
latge plates of brass inlaid in pohshed slabs other works descriptive of yachting cruises 
of stone, and usually exhibiting the figure and travels. She died in 1888. 
of the person intended to be commemo- Bras^Bica, an important genus of cruci- 
rated, either in a carved outline on the ferous plants, including among its numerous 
plate or in the form of the plate itself. In species many of great economical valuei, as 
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the cabbage, turnip, rape, &c. Owing to 
the numerous cross^ racea which have been 
produced in modem times, the limits of the 
species have been broken down, and often 
cannot easily be recognized. 

Brat'tioe, in mines, a partition such as 
divides a shaft vertically intt> two, serving 
as an upcast and a downcast shaft for ven- 
tilation, or which is placed across a gallery 
to keep back gases or w'ater. 

Braunsberg (brounz'berg), a town, Prus- 
sia, government i>f Kdnigslierg, on the Pas- 
sarge, about 4 miles from its junction with 
the Frische Haff. Pop. ll,f.77. 

Brauwer (brou'ver), Adrian. See 
liroiiwir. 

Bravi (brii've), the name formerly given 
in Italy, and particularly in Venice, to 
those who were ready to hire themselves 
out to perfonn any desperate undertaking. 
The word had the same 8ignificatit)n in 
Spain, and both the word and the {jersons 
designated by it were found in France in 
the reign of lA)uis XIII. and during the 
minority of Louis XIV. 

Bravo (bra'vo), an Italian adjective used 
as exclamation of praise in theatres, mean- 
ing ‘well done! excellent!' The correct 
usage is to say bravo U) a man, brara to a 
woman, bravi to several persons. 

Bravu'ra Air, an air so (‘omposed as to 
enable the singer to show his skill in exe- 
ciitir)n b} the addition of embellishments, 
striking cadences, &c. 

Brawn, a preparation made from the 
flesh of swine freed from all bones, formed 
into a roll, boiled, and pressed. Wiltshire 
brawn is in much repute. 

Braxy, a disease of sheep, being a ple- 
thora of the blood resulting from a change 
from poor to rich pasturage, usually fatal 
in a few hours. The flesli of sheep that die 
of this disease is often eaten in Scotland. 

Bray, a watering-place in Ireland, partly 
in CO. Dublin and partly in Wicklow, pic- 
turesquely situated on both banks of the 
Bray, 12 miles 8.E. of Dublin. Pop. 

Brazil', a vast empire in South America, 
o(!Cupying a space nearly equal to one-half 
of that continent; greatest length, E. to w., 
2630 miles; greatest length, N. to s., 2540 
miles; area estimated at 3,300,000 square 
miles, or about one-sixth smaller than Eu- 
rope. It is bounded h.e., k., and n.r. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, n. by French, Dutch, 
and Flnglish Guiana, and Venezuela; w. and 
8.W. by Flcuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
the Argentine Cmifederation, and the Ke> 
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public of Uruguay. Brazil is divided p(»li- 
tically into 21 provinces, of which there 
are at least ten, each exceeding Britain in 
Buperfloial extent. The population, from an 
estimate made in 1885, is 12,922,375. 

The coast has few indentations of impor- 
tance — the chief being the estuaries of the 
Amazon and Pant in the north — and good 
harbours are comparatively few. As a 
whole the country may be regarded as hav- 
ing three natural divisions, namely, one be- 
longing to the basin of the Amazon, another 
belonging to the Jja Plata basin, and a 
thinl consisting of the eastern portion 
wateretl by a number of sti’cams directly 
entering the Atlantic. 'J'he Amazon valltjy 
is Ixmnded by elevated table-lands which, 
in the lower course of the river, api)roach 
within a comparatively short distance of 
eiu;h other. 'I'he characteristic feature of 
this region is its immense low-lying, forest- 
covered plains, intersected by inimmernblo 
w-ater-cmirses, and in many parts subject 
to annual inundation, the vegetation Ixdng 
of the most luxuriant character, from the 
heat and frequent rains. I’he greater j)art 
of this vast region is unpopulated except by 
Indians, and as yet of little commercial irn- 
|K)rtance. 'fhe climate, notwithstanding the 
tropical heat and moisture, is comparatively 
healthy, and the facility for commerce given 
by thousands of miles of great navigable 
streams must in time attract numeriius 
settlei’S. To some extent this has already 
taken place in the region of the Lower 
Amazon. Here the development of a trade 
in the juice of the india-rubber trees, which 
grow in vast (| nan titles, has attracted thou- 
sands of Brazilians from the adjoining pro- 
vinces, and thus ‘ has covered thousands of 
miles of rivers with steamers, and spread a 
population over vast art^as that otherwise 
would have remained dormant for many 
years.’ This northern part of Brazil is un- 
equalled in the number and magnitude of 
the streams which compose its river system 
and connect it with Venezuela, (V)lombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. On the north 
side the chief affluents of the Amazon are 
the llio Negro and the «Tapura, the former 
giving through the Cassiquiare continuous 
water communication with the Orinoco. 
Amongst the southern affluents which are 
im{X)rtant as water highways into the in- 
terior of Brazil are the Xingu, the 'f’apa- 
jos, the Madeira, the Purus, and the dunia; 
the Madeira l)eing the most un|>ortant, and 
forming a navigable waterway into Bolivia, 
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except that it is interrupted by falls about 
200 miles below where it enters Brazil The 
Tocantins is another large stream from the 
south) which enters the Par4 estuary and 
hardly belongs to the Amazon basin. The 
forest region of the Amazon occupies about 
one-fourth of the empire; the rest is made 
up of undulating table-lands 1000 to 3000 
feet above the Be% mountain ranges rising 
to 10,000 feet, and river valleys. 

The great streams belonging to the La 
Plata basin, in the south, are the Paraguay 
and Parami. The water-shed between this 
and the Amazonian basin, near the western 
boundary of Brazil, is only about 500 feet 
above sea-level, and here a canoe can be 
hauled across from a head -stream of the 
Madeira to be launched on one belonging to 
the Paraguay. It would thus be easy to 
connect the one system with the other by 
means of a canal, and so connect the La 
Plata with the Orinoco. The water-shed 
rises gradually from west to east. The south- 
ern part of Brazil is characterized by its low 
plains or pampas, covered with grass or 
scrub. Its vegetation is of a much less 
tropical character than in the Amazon 
basin, and its climate more variable. In 
mahy parts of this region there is an 
admirable field for future colonization, 
though it is as yet defective in means of 
transport. Near the coast, in the provinces 
of S. Paulo, Rio Grande, and Parang, there 
is already a considerable population, much 
augmented by German and Italian immi- 
gration, and mostly occupied in cattle-rais- 
ing and agriculture. Railways also have 
been constructed here and -given a great 
stimulus to trade. 

The most important river in eastern Bra- 
zil is the San Francisco, which is the great 
water-way into its interior, and after a course 
of 1800 miles discharges its waters into the 
Atlantic at San Antonio. The three great- 
est cities of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro, Pernam- 
buco, and Bahia, are all endeavouring to 
develop a traffic in connection with this 
river. A state line has now been constructed 
round the falls of Pedro Affonso on its 
lower course, and thus brought the traffic of 
the upper river into communication with the 
lower. Eastern Brazil exhibits a great 
variety in surface, climate, and productions, 
and though large tracts consist of arid and 
sandy table-lands, it contains within itself 
the greater part of the population, wealth, 
and industry'of thp empire. 

The chief mountain ranges are near the 


south-eastern coast The Serra do Mar or 
Maritime range commences in the far south, 
and travels close to the coast-line in a north- 
easterly direction till it reaches Rio de Ja- 
neiro and Cape Frio, where it culminates in 
the Serra dos OrgSLos, or Organ Mountain^ 
from 7000 to 8000 feet above the sea, ana 
forming the noblest element in the marvel- 
lous scenery of the bay of Rio de Janeiro. 
West of the Serra do Mar lies the Serra 
Mantequeira, which farther north is known 
as the Serra do Espinhago. Here are the 
loftiest summits in Brazil, Itatiaia-Assu, 
the highest of all, being 10,040 feet above 
the sea. Between the sources of the Tocan- 
tins and Parang are the Montes Pyrenees, 
the second most elevated ridge in BrazU, 
some of its heights being estimated at nearly 
8000 and 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

As almost the whole of Brazil lies 8. of 
the equator, and in a hemisphere where there- 
is a greater proportion of sea than land, its 
climate is generally more cool and moist 
than that of countries in corresponding lati- 
tudes in the northern hemisphere. In the 
B. parts of Brazil, in consequence of the 
gradual narrowing of the continent, the 
climate is of an insular character — cool 
summers and mild winters. The quantity 
of rain differs widely in different localities. 
The N. provinces generally are subject to 
heavy rains. At Rio, where the climate 
has been much modified by the clearing 
away of the forests in the neighbourhood, 
the mean temperature of the year is 74®. 
At Pernambuco the temperature rarely 
exceeds 82®; in winter it descends to 68®. 
Generally the climate of Brazil is delightful 

Only an insignificant portion of Brazil is 
as yet under cultivation. The pastures are 
of vast extent, and support great herds of 
horned cattle, one of the principal sources 
of the wealth of the country. The chief food- 
supplying plants are sugar, coffee, cocoa, 
rice, tobacco, maize, wheat, manioc (or cas- 
sava), beans, bananas, ginger, yams, lemons, 
oranges, figs, &c. — the two first, sugar and 
coffee, being the staple products of the em- 
pire. As much coffee, indeed, is produced 
in Brazil as in all the rest of the world to- 
gether. In its forests Brazil possesses a great 
BouTM^ wealth. They yi^ dyewoodsand 
fancy woods of various kinds, inclnding Bra? , 
zil-wood, rosewood, fustic, cedar, mahogany, 
and a variety of others, as also Brazil-nuts, 
coco-nuts, vegetable ivory, india-rubber, 
copaiba, amotto, piassava fibre, &;c. Other 
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vegetable products are vanilla, sarsaparilla, 
ipecacuao]^ cinnamon, and cloves. 

The principal domestic animals of Braadl 
are homed cattle and horses. Sheep are kept 
only in some parts, chiefly in the south. 
Goats and hogs are abundant The wild 
animals comprise the puma, jaguar, sloth, 
porcupine, &c. Monkeys are numerous. 
Amongst the feathered tribes are the 
smallest, the humming-bird, and one of the 
largest, the rhea, parrots in great variety, 
tanagers, toucans, and the harpy eagle. 
The reptiles consist of the boa-constrictor 
and other species of serpents, some of 
them venomous, alligators, and fresh-water 
turtle, the eggs of which yield a valuable 
oil. I'he insects are, many of them, remark- 
able for the beauty of their colours and 
their size, especially the butterflies. Amongst 
the most notable are the white-ant, very 
numerous and very destructive, and the 
scorpion, which attains a length of fl inches. 
Among minerals the diamoiids and other 
precious stones of Brazil — emeralds, sapph- 
ires, rubies, beryls, &c. — are well known. 
Gold also is procured in considerable quan- 
tities. Other minerals are (luicksilver, cop- 
per, manganese, iron, lead, tin, antimony, and 
bismuth. The shores and rivers abound 
with fish. 

Tho population of Brazil consists of 
whites, Indians, negroes, and people of 
mixed blood. The native Brazilians, mostly 
descendants of the Portuguese settlers, but 
often with a mixture of Indian or African 
blood, are said to be greatly wanting in 
energy. The white y)opulation, which is, 
perhaps, a third of the wliole, has in recent 
years been increased by Italian, Portuguese, 
and German immigration. The negroes are 
over 2,000,000 in number, and till 1888 were 
partly slaves. Of the Indians some are semi- 
civilized, but others (estimated at 600,000) 
roam about in a wild state, and are divided 
into a great many tribes speaking different 
languages. The state language is Portu- 
guese. Primary education is gratuitous, but 
the great majority of the people are illiter- 
ate, though education in now compulsory in 
some provinces. 

The principal imports are cottons, linens, 

. woollens, machinery, hardware and cutlery, 
wheat, flour, wine, coals, &c., the manufac- 
tured articles and coals being largely from 
Britain. The ex^xats consist of coffee, sugar, 
cotton, bides, cabinet and <lye woods, drugs, 
caoutchouc, and diamonds. The main ex- 
port is coffee, the total value exported annu- 


ally being about £15,000,000. The totid 
value of exports and imports is usually 
about £20,000,000 each. The imports from 
Great Britain amounted in 1887 to 
£6,085,861 (£2,861,156 Mng cotton goods), 
and the exports to £5,379,073. The chief 
money of account is the milreis (1000 i-eis), 
equivalent at par to 2.s. Sd, The English 
sovereign is legal tender at 8889 reis each. 
The length of telegraph lines in Brazil is 
about 6500 miles, and of railways about 
5000, but these are being constantly ex- 
tended. 

The established religion of Brazil is 
Homan Catholic, although other religious 
are tolerated. I'he government of the em- 
pire is monarchical, hereditary, constitu- 
tional, and representative. The legislative 
power is in the General Assembly, which 
consists of two chambers, the senate and 
chamber of deputies — the former elected 
for life and the latter for four years. Each 
province has a president and a legislative 
assembly of its own. In 1887 the public 
debt was about £100,000,000. The revenue 
is usually about £12,000,000 or £1 3,000,000. 
The standing army numbers 13,500. The 
navy comprises nine iron-clads, besides other 
vessels. 

Brazil was discovered in 1499 by Vin- 
cente Yanez Pin 5 on, one of the companions 
of (Jolumbus in the service of Spain, and 
next year was taken possession of by Pedro 
Alvares de Cabral on behalf of I*ortugal. 
The first governor-general was Thome de 
Sousa, who in 1549 arrived in tho Bay of 
Bahia and established the new city of tliat 
name, making it the seat of his government 
Tho usurpation of the crown of Portugal by 
Philip II. left Brazil in a defenceless and 
neglected condition, and the English, Erench, 
and Butch made successive attempts to ob- 
tain a fcK)ting. I’he Dutch wore the most 
])er8evering, and for a time almost divided 
the Brazilian territory with the Portuguese. 
The tyranny of the I)utch governors, how- 
ever, incited their native and Portuguese 
subjects to revolt, and after a sanguinary 
war, in 1654 the Dutch were driven out and 
the Portuguese remained masters of an un- 
divided Brazil. Tho value of Brazil to Por- 
tugal continued steadily to increase after 
the discovery of the gold mines in 1698 
and the discovery of the diamond mines in 
1728. I’he vigorous policy of the I’ortu- 
guese government under the administration 
of the Marquis de Pombal 0760-77) did 
much to o{)eu up the interior of Brazil, 
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though his high-handed modes of prrx^dure 
left amongst the Brazilians a discontent 
with the home government which took shape 
in the abortive revolt of 1789. On the in- 
vasion of Portugal in 1808 by the French the 
sovereign of that kingdom, John VI., sailed 
for Brazil, accompanied by his court and a 
large body of emigrants. He raised Brazil 
to the rank of a kingdom, and assumed the 
title of King of Portugal and Brazil. But 
on his return to Portugal in 1820 he found 
the Portuguese Cortes unwilling to grant 
civil and political equality to the Brazilians 
— a fact which raised such violent convul- 
sions in Kio J aneiro and other parts of Bra- 
zil that Dom Pedro, the king’s son, was 
forced to head the party resolved to make 
Brazil independent, and in 1822 a national 
assembly declared the separation of Brazil 
from Portugal, and appointed Dorn Pedro 
the constitutional emperor. In 1864 began 
a severe struggle between Brazil and Para- 
guay, caused principally by the arbitrary 
conduct of Lopez, the dictator of Paraguay. 
Brazil, though joined by Uruguay and the 
Argentine Confederation, had to bear the 
brunt of the war, which terminated only 
with the death of Lopez in 1870. This 
struggle was attended with an immense ex- 
penditure of men and money to Brazil, but 
it established her reputation as a great 
power, and secured the freedom of the navi- 
gation of the La Plata river-system. In 
1871 an act was passed for the gradual eman- 
cipation of the slaves, but it was badly ad- 
ministered. In 1885 another act was passed 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, based 
upon the principle of giving compensation 
to the owners; and in 1888 slavery was 
finally abolished. 

Brazilet'to, the wood of Cmalpinm 
criaUif an inferior Brazil-wood brought from 
Jamaica, or of (7. hra&iliemis. 

BraalUan Qrass, a name popularly and 
incorrectly given to a substance which is 
obtained from the palm CluiincBrops ar- 
gentSa, and which is imjwrted for manufac- 
turing purposes. See Chamcvrops. 

Brasil -nuts, the seeds of JBcrthoUetia 
cxcelsa. See lierthoUctm. 

Brasil-tea, a name for mat^. 

Brasil-wood, a kind of wood yielding a 
red dye, obtained from several trees of tiie 
genus CmsalpinMf order Leguminosfo, natives 
of the West Indies and Central and South 
America. The best kind is CcBsalpinia 
echindta; other varieties are C. brmiliensis^ 
61 crittOy and 61 Sappan, The wood is 


hard and heavy, and as it takes on a fine 
polish it is used by cabinet-makers for 
various purposes, but its principal use is in 
dyeing red. The dye is obtained by re- 
ducing the wood to powder and boiling it in 
water, when the water receives the red col- 
ouring principle, which is a crystallizable 
substance called brazilin* The colour is not 
permanent unless fixed by suitable mor- 
dants. 

Bra'zing, or Brass-solderino. See 8oi- 
dering. 

Brazos (bra'zos), a large river. United 
States, Texas, rising in the N.w. part of the 
state, and flowing into the (liilf of Mexico, 
after a course of 900 miles, 40 miles w.s.w. 
Galveston. During the rainy season, from 
February to May inclusive, it is navigable 
by steam-boats for about 300 miles. 

Brazza (brat'sa), an island in the Adri- 
atic, part of Dalmatia, 24 miles long and 
from 5 to 7 broa<^l, mountainous and well 
wooded. It produces good wines and oil, 
almonds, silk, &c. Pop. about 20,000. 

Breach, the aperture or passage made in 
the wall of any fortified place by the ordnance 
of the besiegers for the purpose of entering 
the fortress . — Breaching batteries are bat- 
teries of heavy guns intended to make a 
breach. 

Breach, in law, any violation of a law, 
or the non-performance of a duty imposed 
by law. Breaches are of various kinds: — 
Breach of Close^ in English law, any entry 
upon another man’s property which is not 
warranted by being made in the exercise of 
a right . — Breach of Covenant^ the act of 
violating an agreement in a deed either to 
do or not to do something . — Breach of Peace 
is an offence against the public saiety or 
tranquillity either personally or by inciting 
others. Breaches of peace are such as af- 
frays, riots, routs, and unlawful assen^^blies, 
forcible entry or detainer by violently taking 
or keeping possession of lands or tenements 
with menaces, force, and arms; riding, or 
going, armed with dangerous or unusual 
weapons, terrifying people; challenging an- 
other to fight, or bearing such a challenge, 
besides certain other offences . — Breach of 
Premise (of marriage), the failure to imple- 
ment one’s promise to marry a particular 
person, in consequence of which that person 
may raise an action for damages, though 
it is only the woman as a rule that gains 
damages . — Breach of Trust is a violation of 
duty by a trustee, executor, or any other 
person in a fiduciary position as, for in- 
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stance, when a trustee manats an estate 
intrusted to him for his own advantage 
rather than for that of the trust. 

Bread is the dour or meal of grain 
kneaded with water into a t(mgh and con* 
sistent paste and baked. 'I'here are numer* 
OU.S kinds of bread, according to materiala 
and methods of prt^paration ; but all may 
l>e divided into two classes : fermcntrd^ 
or rai.M'd, and Mn/crmentcd^ un- 
Imvenedf not raimL The latter is the sim- 
plest, and no doubt was the original kind, and 
is still exemplified by biscuits, the oat- cakes 
of Scotland, the corn-bread of America, the 
iiampf ra of the Australian colonies, and the 
still ruder breatl of savage races. It was 
probably by accident that the method of 
bringing the p<a8te into a state of fermenta- 
tion was found out, by which its toughness 
is almost entirely destroyed, and it becomes 
porous, palatable, and digestible. All the 
cereals are used in making bread, each zone 
using those which are native to it. Thus 
maize, millet, and rice are used for the pur- 
pose in the hotter countries, rye, barley, 
and oats in the colder, and wheat in the 
intermediate or more temperate regions. 
In the most advanced countries bread is 
made from wheat, which makes the lightest 
and most spongy bread, 'I’he fermentation 
necessary for the ordinary loaf -bread is gener- 
ally produced by means of hiaveu or yeast, 
and the brat thing to be done towards the 
manufacture of a batch of bread is, in the 
language of the baker, to atir a ferment. For 
this pnr[H>8e water, yeast, flour, and some 
potatoes mashed and strained through a 
cullender, are mixed together and worked 
up into a thin paste, in which, on being left 
at rest for a time, an active fermentation 
sets in, the carl3oiiic acid generated causing 
the mixture to rise and fall. In about three 
hours the fermenting action is at rest, and 
the mixture may now be used, but it is not 
generally used till at the end of four or five 
hours. The next operation is called setthuj 
the sponf/e. This consists in stirring up the 
alxive ferment well, adding some lukewarm 
water, and mixing in as much flour as will 
make the whole into a pretty stiff dough, 
which receives the name of the sponge, 'i'he 
sponge being kept in a warm place begins 
to ferment in the course of an hour or so, 
heaving and swelling up till at last the im- 
prisoned carbonic acid bursts from the mass, 
which then sinks or collapses, lliis is called 
the first sponge^ and from it the bread may 
bo made; but the fermentation is often 
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allowed to proceed, and the rising and fall- 
ing to go on a second time, producing what 
the bakers call the second sponge. The next 
process is called breaking the sponge^ and 
consists in adding to it the requisite quantity 
of water and sidt, the sponge being thor- 
oughly mixed up with the water. 'Phe re- 
mainder of the total quantity of flour in- 
tended to be employed is gradually addeil, 
and the whole is kneaded into a dough of 
the due consistency. The dough being al- 
lowed to remain in the trough till it rise or 
give proof is then weighed off into lumps, 
which are shaped into loaves and placed in 
the oven. In the process of baking they 
swell to about double their origiiial size. 
The chemical changes which have been tak- 
ing j)lace during this process may be ex- 
plained in the following way: An average 
quality of flour consists of gluten 1*2, starch 
70, .sugar 5, gum 3, water 10; total, 100. 
When water is added to the flour, in the 
first operation of baking, it unites with the 
gluten and starch, and dissolv'os the gum 
and sugar. The yeast or barm added acts 
now upon the dissolved sugar, especially at 
an elevated tem})erature, and produces the 
vinous fermentation, fonning alcohol ainl 
setting free carbonic acid as a consequence 
of the transformation of the elements of the 
sugar. The gaseous carbonic acid is pre- 
vented from escaping by the gluten of the 
mass, and if the mixing or kneading has been 
properly performed it remains very ecpially 
diffused through every part of the dough. 
'The alcohol and carljonic acid are carried 
into the oven with the dough, and the for- 
mer partially escapes, while the latter gas, be- 
ing expanded by the heat, produces the light- 
ness and sponginess of the loaf. It may be 
produced in bread-making by other means 
than fermentation, as by some of those well- 
Imown preparations called ‘baking powders,’ 
which usually contain bicarbonate of potash 
or of soda, with tartaric acid. Aerated 
bread is so called because made with aerated 
water — that is, water strongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid under pressure, the dough 
being also worked up under pressure and 
caused to expand by the carbonic acid when 
the pressure is removed. 

The several qualities of flour used for 
bread-making are known by the names of 
firsts or whiteSy seconds or households^ and 
thirdsy according to the degree of fineness 
resulting from the process of bolting or 
dressing. The latter two contain a certain 
proportion of the bran. Brown or whole- 
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fiowr bread is considered to be very whole- 
some. It is made from undressed wheats 
and consequently contains the bran as well 
as the dour. 

Various adulterations are found in bread, 
such as chalk, starch, potatoes, &c. ; but the 
commonest is alum, which enables the baker 
to give to bread of inferior flavour the 
whiteness of the best bread, and also to keep 
in the loaf an undue quantity of water, which, 
of course, increases its weight. Boiled rice is 
also used for the same puipose. In Britain 
bakers adulterating bread are liable to a 
penalty of not more than £10 and not less 
than £6 for every offence, and to have their 
names advertised in the newspapers. In 
the making of bread the flour or meal of 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, In- 
dian corn, rice, beans, pease, and potatoes 
may be used, along with salt, eggs, water, 
milk, and leaven or yeast of any kind; but 
any other ingredient is regarded as an adul- 
teration. All bread except French or fancy 
bread and rolls must be sold by weight 
(avoirdupois), and bakers must provide a 
beam and scales with weights for the pur- 
pose of weighing it if required. Bread made 
wholly, or partially of any other flour or 
grain f^au that of wheat must be stamped 
with the letter M. The penalty of adul- 
terating flour or meal is not more than £20 
nor less than £5. 

Breadarbane, a Highland district in the 
western part of Perthshire, in the centre of 
the Grampians. It gives his title to the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, head of a branch 
of the Campbell family, who is the chief 
proprietor here. 

Bre^>fruit, a large globular fruit of a 
pale -green colour, 
about the size of a 
child’s head, mar- 
ked on the surface 
with irregular six- 
sided depressions, 
and containing a 
white and some- 
what fibrous pulp, 
which when ripe be- 
comes juicy and yel- 
low. The tree that 
produces it (Ario- 
mvpui incUa) be- 
longs to the or- 
der Artocarpacese 
(neatly allied to the TTrticacese or nettle 
tribe), and grows wild in Otaheite and other 
islands of the South Seas, whence it was 
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introduced into the West Indies and S. 
America. It is about 40 feet high, with 
large and spreading branches, and has large 
bright-green leaves deeply divided into seven 
or nine spear-shaped lobes. The fruit is 
generally eaten immediately after being 
gathered, but is also often prepared so as 
to keep for some time either by baking it 
whole in close underground pits or by beat- 
ing it into paste and storing it underground, 
when a slight fermentation takes place. 
The eatable part lies between the skin and 
the core, and is somewhat of the consistence 
of new bread. Mixed with cocoa-nut milk 
it makes an excellent pudding. The inner 
bark of the tree is made into a kind of cloth. 
The wood is used for the building of boats 
and for furniture. The jack {Artocarpus 
integrifoUa)^ much used in India and Cey- 
lon, is another member of this genus. 

Bread-nuts, the seeds of the Broslmum 
alicastrum, a tree of the same order as the 
bread-fruit (which see). The bread-nut 
tree is a native of Jamaica. Its wood, 
which resembles mahogany, is useful to 
cabinet-makers, and its nuts make a plea- 
sant food, in taste not unlike hazel-nuts. 

Bread-root, PsoralSa esculenta^ a legu- 
minous plant of the United States, with 
edible farinaceous tubers. 

Break, or Brake, a large four-wheeled 
vehicle vrith a straight body and a raised 
seat in front for the driver, and containing 
seats for six, eight, or more persons. 

Breaking bulk, the act of beginning to 
unlade a ship, or of discharging the first 
part of the cargo. 

Breakwater, a work coiistructed in front 
of a harbour to serve as a protection against 
the violence of the waves. The name may 
also be given to any stnicture which is 
erected in the sea vdth the object of break- 
ing the force of the waves without and pro- 
ducing a calm within. Breakwaters are 
usually constructed by sinking loads of un- 
wrought stone along the line where they 
are to be laid, and allowing them to find 
their angle of repose under the action of the 
waves. When the mass rises to the surface, 
or near it, it is surmounted with a pile of 
masonry, sloped outwards in such a manner 
as will l^st enable it to resist the action of 
the waves. The great breakwaters are those 
of Cherbourg in France, Plymouth in Eng- 
land, and Delaware "^y in N. America. 
In England those at Holyhead and Portland 
may also be mentioned as great works of en- 
gineering. At Dover a breakwater has been 
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going on sinoe 1844 at an enormous outlay, 
but has not yet been completed, the great 
depth and frequent Btonns being formid- 
able obstacles. In less important localities 
floating breakwaters are occasionally used. 
These are built of strong open woodwork, 
partly above and partly under water, divided 
into several sections, and secured by chains 
attached to flxed bo^es. The brei^ers lose 
nearly all their force in passing through the 
l>eams of such a structure. A breakwater 
of this kind may last for twenty-five years. 

Bream {A brdviis bra7na\ a fish sometimes 
called carp-bream, belonging to the family 
Cyprinidse or carps. It is about 2 to 2^ 
feet long, and of a yellowish -white colour. 
It is found in many European lakes and 
rivers, and affords good sport to the angler, 
but is a very coarse and insipid food. It 
prefers still water with a bottom of soft soil, 
and feeds both on animal and vegetable 
matter. It is little known in Scotland, 
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though common in many parts of England 
and Ireland. The name is also given to 
various kinds of sea-fishes, mostly of the 
family Sparidie, as the black sea-bream, the 
common sea- bream or gilthead, the short 
sea-bream, Ac. 

Breaming, a nautical term meaning the 
operation of clearing a ship's bottom by 
means of fire of the shells, sea-weefls, bar- 
nacles, &c., that have l>ecoine atttiched to 
I it. It is perfomie<i by holding to the hull 
i' klndle<l furze, reeils, or such like light com- 
1 bustibles, BO as to soften the pitch and hxisen 
the adherent matters, which may be then 
I easily swept off. 

Breast, Thk Female, is of a glandular 
structure, containing vesicles for the secre- 
tion of milk, and excretory ducts, which 
o^n by smsJl orifices in the nipple, and 
discharge the secreted fluid for the nourish- 
ment of the child. At the centre of each 
breast there is a small projection, the nipple, 
and this is surrounded oy a dark ring termed 
the areola. The breast Is liable to many 
I discAses, from irritation during nursing, 
I bruises (A the part, undue pressure from 
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tight clothes, and from constitutional causes. 
Amongst the moat common of these is iii- 
flfiunmation arising from a superabundant 
secretion of milk during nursing. 

Breastplate, a piece of defensive armour 
covering the breast, made of leather, brass, 
iron, sted, or other metals. Among the 
ancient Jews the name was given to a folded 
iece of rich, embroidered stuff worn by the 
igh- priest. It was set with twelve precious 
stones l)earmg the names of the tribes. 

Breast-wheel, a water-wheel in which 
the water driving it is delivered to the float - 



boards between the top and bottom, gener- 
ally a little below the level of the axis. 
In this kind of wheel the water acts partly 
by impulse, partly by weight. 

Breast -work, in the military art, a 
hastily-constnictod parapet made fi»r protec- 
tion against the shot of the enemy, gener- 
ally of earth. 

Breath, the air which issues from the 
lungs during respiration through the nose 
and mouth. A smaller portion of oxygen 
and a larger portion of carbonic acid are con- 
tained in the air which is exhaled than in 
that which is inhaled. There are also a(|ue- 
ous particles in tlie breath, which are preci- 
jdtated by the coldness of the external air 
in the form of visible vapour; likewise other 
substances which owe their origin to secre- 
tions in the mouth, nose, windpipe, and 
lungs. These cause the changes in the 
breath which may be known by the smell. 
A bad breath is often caused by local affec- 
tions in the nose, the mouth, or the windpipe ; 
viz, by ulcers in the nose, cancerous polypi^ 
by discharges from the mouth, by sores on 
the lungs, or peculiar secretions in them. It 
Is also caused by rotten teeth, by impurities 
in the mouth, and by some kinds of food. 
The remedies of course vary. Frequent 
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wanhing, of oh1odne>water, charcoal, 

Ac., are prencribed according to the disefiae. 

Breathing. See Jiespiration, 

Breccia (brech'i-a), a rocky maaii composed 
of angnlar fragments of the same rcjck or of 
different rcxjks united by a matrix or cement. 
♦Sometimes a few of the fragments are a 
little rounded. When rounded stones and 
angular fragments are united by a cement 
the aggregate is usually colled conglomerate 
or pudding-stone. Otseous hrvccia is, as its 
name implies, composed of bones. 

Br^che-de-Boland (brash-de-rO-liin), that 
is, ‘the breach of Roland,’ a mountain pass 
in the Pyrenees, between France and Spain, 
which, according to a well-known legend, 
was opened up by Roland, one of the pala- 
dins of (Jharlemagne, with one blow of his 
sword Durandal, in order to afford a pas- 
sage to his army. It is an immense gap 
in the rocky mountain barrier 43 miles to 
the N. of Huesca. 

Brechin (brO'/dn), a royal and parliamen- 
tary burgh of Scotland, in Forfarshire, finely 
situated on the South Esk. It has con- 
siderable linen manufactures, two distil- 
leries, a paper-mill, Ac. It is an old town; 
was the seat of a Culdee college, and from 
the 1 2th century that of a bishop. There 
is a cathedral which dates back to the 13th 
century, a plain building, now the parish 
church, and near it is the tall round tower 
which, except that at Abernethy, is the only 
example of this kind of structure in Scot- 
land. Almost in the town and overlooking 
the river stands Brechin Castle, the ancient 
seat of the Maules of Panmure (earls of 
Dalhousie). Pop. 9031. 

Brec^on, or Bueck'nock, a county of South 
Wales; area 719 square miles; pop. 67,746. 
It is very mountainous, and is watered by 
the Wye, the Usk, the Taf, &c. Though 
rugged in its surface, nearly half of it is 
under cultivation or in pasture; and wool, 
butter, and cattle are sent into the English 
markets. There are extensive ironworks in 
the S.E., but it contains only a small part of 
the coal-field which extends into the adja- 
cent counties of Monmouth and Glamorgan. 
Half the inhabitants still speak Welsh. It 
sends one member to parliament. — Brecon, 
or Brecknock, the capital of the above 
county, previous to 1885 a parliamentary 
borough, stands near its centre, in an open 
valley at the confluence of the Honddu and 
Usk, and in the midst of the grandest scen- 
ery of South Wales. The cMef trade is in 
connection with agriculture and the manu- 


facture of iron. Mrs. Siddon and Charles 
Kemble were natives of Brecon. Pop. 6247. 

Breda (bra-dii‘), a town in Holland, pro- 
vince of North Brabant, at the confluence 
of the Merk and the Aa. Breda was once 
a strong fortress and of great military im- 
portance as a strategical position. From 
the 16th to the end of the 18th century 
Breda has an interesting military history of 
sieges, assaults, and captures, with which 
the names of the most famous generals of 
their time, the Duke of Parma, Maurice of 
Orange, the Marquis Spinola, Dumouriez, 
and IMohegru, Ac., are connected. It was 
the residence for a time of the exiled Charles 
II. of England, and it was in the Declara- 
tion of Breda that he promised liberty of 
conscience, a general amnesty, &c., on his 
restoration. 

Bree (bra), Matthjeijs Ionazids van, a 
Flemish painter, born 1773, died 1839. He 
painted the Death of Cato and other classical 
subjects, as well as scenes pertaining to mo- 
dern history, especially the grand picture 
representing Van der Werlf, burgomaster 
of Leyden, addressing the famishing popu- 
lace, and telling them that they might share 
his body among them. 

Breech, Bubech-loadino. The breech 
is the solid mass of metal behind the bore 
of a gun, and that by which the shock of 
the explosion is principally sustained. In 
breeuh-looding arms the charge is introduced 
here, there being a mechanism by which the 
breech can be opened and closed. In small- 
arms the advantages of breech-loading for 
rapidity of fire, facility of cleaning, Ac., 
have recently recommended it to general 
use, and its efficacy for military purposes 
was effectively demonstrated by the Prus- 
sian campaigns against Denmark and Aus- 
tria in 1864 and 1866. Since that time 
every government has adopted the new sys-. 
tem, both in small-arms and heavy ordnance, 
while breech-loading sporting-arms are also 
in general use. The chief difficulty in breech- 
lolling is to close the breech so as to pre- 
vent the escape of the highly elastic gas to 
which the force of the explosion is due, but 
the appliances of modem science and me- 
chanical art may be said to have effectually 
met this difficulty. See Cannon^ Musket ^ Ac. 

BreechoB, an article of clothing for the 
legs and lower port of the body in use among 
the Babylonians and other ancient peoples 
as well as among the modems. In Europe 
we find them first used among the Gauls; 
hence the Romans called a ^urt of Gaul 
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hreeehed Oaid (GaUia hraccdta). Trousers 
are longer and looser than the bfeeches that 
used to be worn. 

Breeching, a rope used to secure a sliip’s 
gun and prevent it from recoiling too much 
in battle. 

Breeding, the art of improving races or 
breeds oi domestii^ animals, or modifying 
them in certain directions, by continuous 
attention to their pairing, in conjunction 
with a similar attention to their feeding and 
general treatment. Animals (and plants 
no less) show great susceptibility of modifi« 
cation under systematic cultivation; and 
there can be no doubt that by such cultiva- 
tion the sum of desirable (malities in particu- 
lar races has been gi^atly increased, and that 
in two ways. Individual specimens are pro- 
duced possessing more good qualities than 
can be found in any one specimen of 'the 
original stock; and from the same stock 
many varieties are taken characterized by 
different perfections, the germs of all of 
which may have been in the original stock 
but could not have been simultaneously 
developed in a single specimen. But when 
an effort is nnvde to develop rapidly, or to 
its extreme limit, any particular quality, it 
is always made at the expense of some other 
quality, or of other (jualities generally, by 
which the intrinsic value of the result is 
necessarily affected. High speed in horses, 
for example, is only attained at the expense 
of a sacrifice of strength and power of endu- 
rance. So the celebrated merino sheep are 
the result of a system of breeding which 
reduces the general size and vigour of the 
animal, and diminishes the value of the car- 
cass. Much care and judgment, therefore, 
are needed in breeding, not only in order to 
prcMluce a particular effect, but also to pro- 
duce it with the least sacrifice of other 
(pialities. 

Breeding, as a means of improving domes- 
tic animals, has been ]^ractiBed more or less 
sysbimatically wherever any attention has 
been paid to the care of live stock, and no- 
^Ahe^re liave more satisfactory results been 
obtained than in Britain. One of the earli- 
est improvers in Britain was Robert Bake- 
well, of Dishley, in Leicestershire, who com- 
menced his experiments about 1745, and 
wa* very successful, especially with sheep, 
the celebrated Bishloy breed of Leicester- 
shire sheep having since maintained a high 
reputation. Quantity of meat, smallness of 
bone, lightness of offal; in cows, yield and 
quality of milk; in sheep, weight of fleece 
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and fineness of wool, have all been studied 
with remarkable effects by modem breeders. 

Breeze, Bbkkzk-fly, a name given to vari- 
ous flies, otherwise called gadflies, horse- 
flies, &c. 

Breezes, Sba and Land. See ir»nd. 

Bregenz (bnl'gents), chief town of V orarl- 
berg, Austrian Empire, 77 miles w. by N. 
Innsbruck, beautifully situated on a slope 
which rises from the I^ake of Constance. 
It is the ancient JJrif/antiuin^ and was once 
of importance as a fortified place. Pop. 
4736. 

Bre'hons, ancient magistrates among the 
Irish. They were hereditary, had lands 
assigned for their maintenance, and ad- 
ministered justice to their respective tribes 
— each tribe had one brehon — seated in the 
open air upon some hill or eminence. Bre- 
hon law was reduced to writing at a very 
early period, as is evident from the auti- 
(]uity of the language in which it is written, 
and in the eaidiest manuBcrij)t8 we find 
allusions to a revisit);! of it said to have been 
made in the 6th century by St. Patrick and 
other learned men, who are said to have 
expunged from it the traces of heathenism, 
and formed it into a code called the Senchus 
Mor. The Brehon law was exclusively in 
force ill Irelan<l until the year 1170. It 
was finally abolished by J ames I. in 1 605. 

Breisach (bri'zaA), a small but ancient 
town of Southern Germany, on the Rhine, 
in Baden, formerly a free imperial city, and 
a fortress of importance down to the middle 
of the 18th century, often being a scene of 
warlike operations. It is often called Old 
Breisach, in opi>osition to New Breisach, a 
fortress on the opposite side of the river, in 
Alsace. Pop. 3212. 

Breisgau (bris'gou), one of the most fer- 
tile and picturesque districts of Germany, 
in the south of Baden, in the Rhine valley, 
containing part of the Black Forest. Chief 
town, Freiburg. 

Breiteufeld (briTn-felt), a village of Ger- 
many, in Saxony, 4 miles N. of Leipzig, 
notable as the scene of two battles of the 
Thirty Years’ war, the first gained by Gus- 
tavus Adolphus over Tilly and Papi)en- 
heim in 1631; the second by the Swedish 
general Torstenson over the Imperialists 
commanded by Archduke Leopold and 
Piccolomini in 1642. 

Bremen (bm'men), a free city of Ger- 
many, an independent member of the em- 
pire, one of the three Hanse towns, on the 
Weser, about 50 miles from its mouth, in 
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its own small territory of 98 sq. miles, be- 
sides which it possesses the port of Bremer- 
haven at the mouth of the river. The town 
is partly on the right, partly on the left 
bank of the Weser, the larger portion being 
on the former. Here is the old and harness 
section of the town, the streets of which are 
narrow and crooked, and lined with antique 
houses, and which contains the cathedral, 
founded about 1050, the old Gothic council- 
house, with the famous wine-cellar below 
it, the town-hall, the merchants’ -house, and 
the old and the new exchange. The Vor- 
stadt, or suburbs lying on the right bank 
outside the ramparts of the old town, are 
now very extensive. The manufacturing 
establishments consist of tobacco and cigar 
factories, sugar-refineries, rice-mills, iron- 
foundries, machine - works, rope and sail 
works, and ship-building yards. Its situa- 
tion renders Bremen the emporium for Han- 
over, Brunswick, Hesse, and other countries 
traversed by the Weser, and next to Ham- 
burg it is the principal seat of the export 
and import and emigration trade of Ger- 
many. Only small vessels can come up to 
the town itself; the great bulk of the ship- 
ping trade centres in Bremerhaven and Gee- 
stemiinde. Bremerhaven is now a place of 
over 14,000 inhabitants, has docks capable 
of receiving the largest vessels, and is con- 
nected by railway with Bremen, where the 
chief merchants and brokers have their 
ottices. The chief imports are tobacco, raw 
cotton and cotton goods, wool and woollen 
goods, rice, coffee, grain, petroleum, &c., 
which are chiefly re-exported to other parts 
of Germany and the Continent. The an- 
nual imports and exports amount to about 
£26,000,000 each. Bop. of town, 118,043 
(with suburbs 130,101); of total territory 
(including Bremerhaven), 105,628, 

Bremen was made a bishopric by Char- 
lemagne about 788, was afterwards made 
an archbishopric, and by the end of the 
14th century had become virtually a free 
imperial city. The constitution is in most 
respects republican. The legislative autho- 
rity is shared by a senate of eighteen citi- 
zens elected for life, and an assembly of 150 
citizens elected for six years. The executive 
lies with the senate and senatorial com- 
mittees. The revenue is about £650,000, 
and the debt about £2,300,000, contracted 
entirely for public worlu. 

Bremer (brS^mer), Fbkdbrika, a Swedish 
novelist, hdm near Abo in Finland in 1802, 
died She early visited Paris^ and at 


subsequent periods of her life, up to 1861, 
she travelled in America, England, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Turkey, Greece, aud Palestine. 
She also resided for some time in Norway. 
She wrote an account of her travels; but 
her fame chiefly rests on her novels, which 
were translated into German and French, 
and intt) English by Mary Howitt. Among 
the chief of these are Neighbours, The Pre- 
sident’s Daughters, Nina, and Strife and 
Peace. 

Bremerhaven (bra'mer-ha-vn). See Bre- 
men. 

Brenner, a mountain in the Tyrolese 
Alps between Innsbruck and Sterzing ; 
height 6777 feet. The road from Germany 
to Italy, traversing this mountain, reaches 
the elevation of 4658 feet, and is one of the 
lowest roads practicable for carriages over 
the main chain of the Alps. A railway 
through this route was opened in 1867. 

Brennus, the name or title of several 
princes of the ancient Gauls, of whom the 
most famous was the leader of the Sendiies, 
who invaded the Roman territory about the 
year 390 B.o. He conquered Etruria from 
Ravenna to Picenum, besieged Clusium, 
defeated the Romans near the Allia, sacked 
Rome, and besieged the capitol for six 
months, but ultimately retired on payment 
of a large amount of gold. Connected with 
this invasion are the well-known stories of 
the massacre of about eighty venerable 
senators who awaited the Gauls in their 
chairs of office in the Forum; of the salva- 
tion of the capitol by the cackling of geese; 
and of the throwing of the sword of Bren- 
nus into the scales when the Romans com- 
plained that the weights used by the Gauls 
were false. According to Polybius the 
Gauls returned home in safety with their 
booty; but according to Livy, Brennus was 
disastrously defeated by Camillus, a dis- 
tinguished Roman exile who arrived with 
succour in time to save the capitol 

Brenta, a river in North Italy, falling, 
after a winding course of 112 miles, into the 
Adriatic. Formerly its embouchure was at 
Fusina, opposite Venice; but a new course 
was made for it. 

Brenta'no, Clemens, a German poet and 
romwcer, born in 1777, died in 1842. He 
studied at Jena, and resided successively at 
Frankfort, Heidelberg, Vienna, and Berlin. 
In 1818 he retired to the convent of Dtil- 
men, in MUnster, and the latter years of 
his eccentric life were spent at luttisbon, 
Munich, and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Ofi 
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had a powerful imagination, and his works 
display an elaborate satirical humour, but 
a curious vein of mysticism and misan- 
thropy run through them. He was the 
brother of Elizabeth vou Amim, Goethe's 
‘ Bettina.* Among his principal works are 
— Satires and Poetical Fancies, 1800; The 
Mother’s Statue, 1801; The Joyous Musi- 
cians, drama, 1803; Ponce de Leon, drama, 
1804; the Founding of Prague, drama, 1810; 
History of the Brave Caspar and the Fair 
Annerl, an admirable novelette, 1817; &c. 
Gokel, Hinkel, uud Gakeleia, 1838, a satire 
on the times; &c. 

Brent'ford, county town and pari. div. 
Middlesex, England, 7 miles w. of London, 
with saw -mills, pottery-works, foundries, 
&c. Here Edmund Ironside defeated Canute 
in 1016; and Prince Bnpert, Colonel Hollis, 
in 1642. Pop. 11,808. 

Brent Ghioie {Anser Brenta or Bcrnida)^ 
a wild goose, smaller than the common bar- 
nacle goose and of much darker plumage, 
remarkable for length of wing and extent 
of migratory power, being a winter bird of 
passive in France, Germany, Holland, Great 
Britain, the United States, Canada, &c. It 
breeds in high northern latitudes; it feeds 
on drifting sea-weeds and saline plants, and 
is considered the most delicate for the table 
of all the goose tribe. 

Brescia (brft'shi-a; Latin, Brixia\ a city 
of North Italy, capital of the province of 
the same name, is beautifully situated at 
the foot of the Alps, and is of a quadrila- 
teral form, about 4 miles in circuit. Its 
public buildings, particularly its churches, 
are remarkable for the number and value of 
their frescoes and pictures. Among its 
chief edifices are the new cathedral, a hand- 
some structure of white marble, begun in 
1604, the Rotonda, or old cathedral, the 
town-hall (La Ix)ggia), and the Broletto, or 
courts. The city contains a museum of 
antiquities, picture-gallery, botanic garden, 
a fine public library, a theatre, hospital, &c. 
An a^iueduct supplies water to its numerous 
fountains. Near the town are large iron- 
works, and its firearms are esteemed the 
best that are made in Italy. It has also 
silk, linen, and paper factories, tan-yards, 
and oil-mills, and is an important mart for 
raw silk. Brescia was the seat of a school 
of painting of great merit, including Ales- 
sandro Bonvicino, commonly called ‘U Mo- 
retto,’ who fiourished in the 16th century. 
The city was originally the chief town of 
the Cenomaimi, and became the seat of a 


Roman colony under Augustus about b.c. 15. 
It was burned by the Goths in 412, was 
again destroyed by Attila, was taken by 
^arlemagne in 774, and was declared a 
free city by Otho I. of Saxony in 936. In 
1426 it put itself under the protection of 
Venice. In 1796 it was taken by the 
French, and was assigned to Austria by the 
Vienna treaty of 1815. In 1849 its streets 
were barricaded by insurgents, but were 
carried by the Austrians under General 
Haynau. It was ceded to Sardinia by the 
treaty of Zurich, 1859. Pop. 43,350. The 
province has an area of 1644 sq. miles; pop. 
484,565. 

Breslau (bres'lou), tho third city in the 
German Empire and the second in the 
Prussian dominions, being excelled in popu- 
lation only by Berlin and Hamburg, is the 
capital of the province of Silesia, and is 
situated on both sides of the Oder. The 
public squares and buildings are handsome, 
and the fortifications have been converted 
into fine promenades. The cathedral, built 
in the 12th century, and the Rathhaus, or 
town-hall, a Gothic structure of about the 
14th century, are among the most remark- 
able buildings. There is a flourishing univer- 
sity, with a museum, library of 400,000 vol- 
umes, observatory, &c. Breslau has manu- 
factures of machinery, railway - carriages, 
furniture and cabinet ware, cigars, spirits 
and liqueurs, cotton and woollen yam, 
musical instruments, porcelain, glass, &c., 
and carries on an extensive trade. Breslau 
was the seat of a bishopric by tho year 1000; 
an independent duchy from 1163 to 1335; 
then belonged to Bohemia; and was ceded 
to Austria in 1527. In 1741 it was con- 
quered by Frederick II. of Prussia. Pop, 
299,405. 

Bres say, one of the Shetland Isles, £. of 
Mainland, from which it is separated by 
Bressay Sound, about 6 miles long and 1^ 
in breadth. Its line of coast is rocky and 
deeply indented; its interior is hilly and 
largely covered with peat-moss. Sea-fish- 
ing is the principal occupation, kelp and 
hosiery are manufactured, and quarries of 
coarse slate are wrought. Pop. 1768. 

Brett, a seaport in the n.w. of France, 
department of Finisterre. It has one of the 
l^t harbours in France, and is the chief sta - 
tion of the French marine, having safe roada 
capable of containing 500 men-of-war in 
from 8 to 15 fathoms at low water. The 
entrance is narrow and rocky, and the coast 
on both aides is well fortified The design 
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to make it a naval araeni^ originated with 
KichelieUy and was carried out by Duquesne 
and Vaubari in the reign of Louis XIV., 
with the result that the town was made 
almost impregnable. Brest stands on the 
summit ami sides of a projecting ridge, 
many of the streets being exceedingly steep. 
Several of the docks have been cut in the 
solid rock, and 
a breakwater 
extends far 
into the road- 
stead. The 
manufactures 
of Brest are 
inconsiderable, 
but it has an 
extensive trade 
in cereals, wine, 
brandy, sar- 
dines, macker- 
el, and colonijil 
g(x>ds. It is 
connected with 
America by a 
cable terminat- 
ing near Dux- 
bury, Mass. 

The English and Dutch were repulsed at 
Brest in 169L In 1794 it was Vdockaded 
by Howe, who won a great victory otf the 
coast over the French fleet. Poj). 09, 110. 

Brest-Litowski, a fortified town of Rus- 
sia, prov. of (jrrodno, on the Bug, an im- 
})ortant railway centre, and with a largo 
trade. Pop. 35,424. 

Brest-summer, Breast-hummer, or Brkh- 
SOMER, in building, a l)oam or summer 
placed horizontally to support an upper 
wall or partition, as the beam over shop 
windows; a lintel. 

Breta^e (bre-tjui-yc). See Ihittany, 

Bret^ohe, Brktemcuk (bro-tesh'), a uiune 
common to several wooden, crenellated, and 
roofed erections, used in the middle ages in 
sieges by the assailants to afford protection 
while they wore undermining the walls, and 
by the besieged to form defences behind 
breaches. Later, the name was given to a 
sort of roofed wooden balcony or cage, 
crenellated and machicolated, attached by 
corbels, sometimes immediately over a gate- 
way. 

Bretigny (bre-tSn-y?), a village of France, 
dep. Eure-et-Loire. By the treaty of Bre- 
tigny (8th of May, 1360), between Edward 
III. of England and John II. of IVance, 
the latter, who had been taken prisoner at 


Poitiers, recovered his liberty on a ransom 
of 3,000,000 crowns, while Edward re- 
nounced his claim to the crown of France, 
and relinquished Anjou and Maine, and the 
greater part of Normandy, in return for 
Aquitaine, Gascony, Poitou, Saintonge, 
Pdrigord, IJmousin, &c. 

Breton de Lob Herreros (bre-ton' de los 
er-er'Os), Don 
Manuel, apo}). 
ular Spanish 
jwet, bom in 
1800, died in 
1873. He fur- 
nished the 
Spanish stage 
with more than 
150 pieces, ori- 
ginal and adap- 
ted, besides 
writing lyrical 
and satirical 
ix)ems, &o. 

Bret'ons.the 
inhabitants of 
Brittany. 

Bretts and 
Boots, Lawb 
OF, the name given in the 13th ceiitury to 
a code of laws in use among the CV*ltic 
tribes in Scotland, the Scots being the (-^dts 
north of the Forth and (3yde, and the Bretts 
being the remains of the Ikitish inhabitants 
t»f the kingdom of Cambria, Cumbria, or 
Strathclyde, and Reged. Edward I. issued 
in 1305 an ordinance abolishing the u.sages 
of the Scots and Bretts. Only a fragment 
of them has been preserved. 

Bretwal'da, a title applieil to one of the 
Anglo-Saxon tribe-chiefs or kings, w'ho it is 
supposed wtvs from time to time cluwen by 
the otlier chiefs, nobility, and ealdormen to 
be a sort of dictator in their wars with the 
Britons. 

Breughel (brra'^el), the name of a cele- 
brated Dutch family of painters, the first of 
whom adopted this name from a village not 
far from Breda. This was Pieter Breughel 
(16th century), also called, from the charac- 
ter and subject of most of his representa- 
tions, the Droll or the Feasants' Breughel. 
He left two sons — Pieter and Jan. The 
former (1565-1625) is commonly known as 
the Younger Breughel, though he also ob- 
tained the name of Hell Breughel, from the 
many scenes iminted by him in which devils 
and witches appear. His Orpheus playing 
on his Lyre before the Infernal Deities; and 
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Temptation of St. Anthony are specially 
noteworthy in the history of grotesque art. 
The former picture hangs in the gallery of 
Florence. The second brother, Jan (1568^ 
lG2f>), known as Velvet Breughel, or Flower 
Breughel, was distinguished for his land- 
scapes and small figures. He also painted 
in co-o|>eration with other masters, bis Four 
Kleuieuts and other pictures being the joint 
work of Uubciis and himself. Later mem- 
bers of this family are Ambrose, director of 
the Antwer]) Academy of Fainting between 
1G85 and 1G70; Abraham, who for a time 
resided in Italy, and died in 101)0; the 
brother of the latter, John Baptist, who 
died in Rome; and Abraham’s sou, Fa8j)ar 
Bi-eughel, known as a painter of flowers 
and fruits. 

Breve (brev), in music, a note formerly 
sjpiare, as IZj ; but now of an oval shape, 
with a line perpendicular to the stave on eatth 
of its sides: For nearly two centuries 

it was the musical unit of duration, but Inis 
since been supplanted by the semibreve, the 
breve being of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Brevet', in Britain and the IT. States 
applied to a commission to an officer, entit- 
ling him to a rank in the army higher than 
that which he holds in his regiment, with- 
out, however, conferring the right t<> a cor- 
resi^omliug advance of pay. 

Brev'iary, the lM)ok which contains 
prayers or offices to be used at the seven 
canonical hours of matins, prime, tierce, 
sext, nones, vespers, and compline by all in 
the orders of the ( ’hurch of Jiomo or in the 
enjoyment of any B. Catholic benefice. It is 
not known at what time the use of the 
breviary was first enjoined, but the early 
offices were exhaustive from their great 
length, and under Gregory VII. (1078 Srj 
their abridgment was considered necessary, 
hence the origin of the breviary (Lat. hrt vu^ 
short). In l.">68 Pius V. published that 
which has remained, with few modifica- 
tions, to the i>re8eut day. 1’he Homan l)re- 
viary, however, wiis never fully accepted by 
tfie <i}allican ( liurch until after the strenu- 
ous efforts mafle by the X ^Itramontanes from 
li^40 to 1864. The Psalms occupy a large 
phice in the breviary; passages from the 
Old and New Testament and from the 
fathers have the next place. All the ser- 
vices are in Latin, and their arrangement 
is very complex. The English Book of 
Common I^ayer is based on the Homan 
Breviary. 
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Brevier (bre-vSF), a kind of printing type, 
in size between bourgeois ana minion, the 
same as the type of this book. 

Brevipenna'tss, a name sometimes given 
to a short-winged division of Natatores, or 
swimming-birds. It includes the penguins, 
auks, guillemots, divers, and grebes. 

Brevipenn'es, in Cuvier’s classification 
the first family of his order Urallic, or wad- 
ing-birds, and equivalent to the order Cur- 
sores or section Hatitic of other naturalists. 
The ostrich, emu, cassowary, dodo, &c., be- 
long to this tribe. 

Brewing, the i)roce8s of extracting a sac- 
charine solution from malted grain and con- 
verting the solution into a fermented and 
sound alcoholic beverage called o/r or hvur. 
The preliiiiinary prewoss of mtiltintj (often a 
distinct business tt> that of brewing) con- 
sists in promoting the germination of the 
grain for the sake of the saccharine matter 
into which the starch of the seevl is thus 
converted. 'J’lu! barley or other grain is 
8tee}K}d for about two days in a cistern and 
then pile<l in a heap, or cnuch^ which is 
turned and re-turm«l until the radicle or 
r(M)t, and acrospire or rudimentary stem, 
have uniforndy <leveloped to some little ex- 
tent in all the heap of grain, 'i’his treat- 
ment lasts from seven to ten days, by which 
time the grain has acciuired a sweet taste; 
the life of the grain being then destroyed 
by spreading the whole upon the floor of a 
kiln to be thoroughly dried. At this point 
begins the brewing process proper, which in 
breweries is generally as follows : The malt 
is crushed or roughly ground in a malt-mill, 
whence it is carried U) the inaHhing-mochine, 
and there thoroughly mixed with hot water. 
'I’he mixture is now received by the mash- 
tun - a cylindrical vessel with a false jhji*- 
forated 1 K>ttom held about an inch from the 
ti*uc one. In the mash -tun the useful ele- 
ments arc extracted from the malt in the 
form of the sweet lupior known ris wort, ainl 
the tun, therefore, is fitted with an elaborate 
system of revolving rakes for thoroughly 
mixing the malt with hot water. The mix- 
ing completed, the mash-tun is covered iq> 
ami allowed to stand for ahxjut three hours, 
when the tajjs in the true bottom anj 
opened and the wort or malt-extract nan 
off. llie wort being drained into a copper 
the hops are now added, and the whole 
boiled for alsaut two hours, the l)oiling, 
like the atldition of hops, tending to piv- 
vent acetous and |mtrefacrive fennentation. 
When sufficiently boiled the contents of the 
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copper fti^e rnn into the hop-back— a long, 
rectangular vessel with a ff^ bottom 8 or 
9 inches from the true bottom. The hot 
wort leaving the spent hops in the hop-back 
runs through the perforations in the false 
bottom and thence into the cooler — a large 
flat vessel where the worts are cooled to 
about 100® Fah. From the cooler the liquor 
is admitted to the refrigerator — a shallow 
rectangular vessel, which reduces the tem- 
perature to almost that of the cold water, 
or about 58®. The worts are next led by 
pipes into the large wooden fermenting 
tuns, where yeast or barm is added as soon 
as the wort begins to run in from the refriger- 
ator. During the operation of fermentation, 
by which a portion of the saccharine matter 
is converted into alcohol, the temperature 
rises considerably, and reijuires to be kept 
in check by means of a coil of copper piping 
with cold water running through it lowered 
into the beer. When the fermentation has 
gone far enough, and the liquor has been 
allowed to settle, the beer becomes compara- 
tively clear and bright, and may be run off 
and filled into the trade casks or into vats. 

The various beers manufactured from 
grain have sometimes been classifled under 
the three heads of iccr, and yorter; but 
at the present day this classification will not 
hold, as 6(?er, though it occasionally may 
have a speciiic meaning, is often used as the 
general name for all malt liquors. Both 
terms belong to the early or Anglo-Saxon 
period of the English language, but in more 
modern times the tern hrer seems to have 
been applied more especially to malt liquor 
flavoured with hops, wormwood, or other 
hitters. Ale was originally made from bar- 
ley malt and yeast alone, and the use of 
hops was first introduced in Germany, which 
is still a groat brewing countiy. One of 
the kinds of German beer now widely known 
and consumed is lagir beer — that is, aiorc 
l>eer, the name being given to it becaxise it is 
usually kept for four to six mouths before 
))eing used. In brewing it the fermentation 
is made to go on rather slowly and at a low 
temperature. Much lager beer is now made 
in America. Among the most celebrated 
beers are the English pale ales brewed at 
Burton -on -Trent. The excellence of the 
Burton ale depends partly on the water 
used, which is all drawm from w^ells, and 
contains carbonates and sulphates of lime 
and magnesia in large quanUties, and partly 
on the method of brewing. The English 
bitter beer made for home consumption is 


less bitter than that which is sent abroad, 
at least as brewed by the beat brewers; but 
a good part of the beer sold under this name 
is (»f poor quality and would have little fla- 
vour were it not for the hops. Porter, which 
is very largely made in l^ondon, as also in 
Dublin, is of a very dark colour, this colour 
being obtained by the use of a certain pro- 
portion of malt subjected to a beat sufficient 
to scorch or blacken it 

The manufacture of ale or beer is of very 
high antiquity. Herodotus ascribes the in- 
vention of brewing to Isis, and it was cer- 
tainly practised in Egypt. Xenophon men- 
tions it as being used in Armenia, and the 
Gauls were early acquainted with it. Pliny 
mentions an intoxicating liquor made of corn 
and water as common to all the nations of 
the west of Europe, and in England ale- 
booths were regulated by law as early as 
the 8th century. A rude process of brewing 
is carried on by many uncivilized races; thus 
chica or maize beer is made by the South 
American Indians, millet beer by various 
African tribes, &c. 

Brew'ster, Si b Da vi n, natural philosopher, 
bom at Jedburgh 1781; studied at Edin- 
burgh University for the church, but was 
attracted by the lectures of Robison and 
Playfair to science. In 1807 he was an un- 
successful candidate for the mathematical 
chair at St. Andrews, but became in the 
same year M.A. of Cambridge, LL.D. of 
Aberdeen, and member of the Koyal Society 
of Edinburgh, to the Transactions of which 
he contributed important papers on the 
polarization of light. In 1808 he became 
editor of the Edinburgh EncyclopEedia, and 
in 1819, in conjunction with Jameson, 
founded the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal, of which he was sole editor from 
1824-32. Brewster was one of the founders 
<)f the British Association, and its president 
in 1 850. In 1 832 he was knighted and pen- 
sioned, and both before and after this time 
his services to science obtained throughout 
Europe the most honourable recognition. 
From 1838 to 1859 he was principal of the 
united colleges of St. Ijeonard’s and St. 
Salvador at St. Andrews, and in the latter 
year was chosen principal of the University 
of Edinburgh — an office which he held till 
his death in 1 868. Among his inventions 
-were the ‘polyzonal lens * (introduced into 
British lighthouses in 1885), the kideido- 
scope, and the improved stereoscope. His 
chief works are a Treatise on the Kaleido- 
scope (1829); I^etters on Natural Magic 
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(1831); Treatise on Optics (1831); More 
Worlds than One (1854); and Lives of 
Euler, Newton, Galileo, l^cho Brahe, ami 
Kepler. 

Brialmont (bre-al-mon), Henri Alexis, 
Belgian military writer, born in 1821, entered 
the army in 1843 as lieutenant of engineers, 
now lieutenant-general. Among his works 
are Considerations Politiques et Militaires 
Bur la Belgique; Precis d’Art Militaire; 
Histoire du I)uc de Wellington, translated 
into English by Gleig; ^tude sur la Defense 
des j^tats et sur la Fortification; and many 
works on fortification. 

Britan (surnamed Boroimhe or Boru)y a 
famous chieftain of the early Irish annals, 
who succeeded to Munster in 978, defeated 
the Danes of Liiuerick and Waterford, at- 
tacked Mai- 

achi, nominal _ 

king of the 
whole island, 
and l)ecame 
king in his 
stead (1002). 

He was slain 
at the close of 
the battle of 
Clontarf, near 
Dublin, in 
1014, after 
gaining a sig- 
nal victory 
over the re- 
volted Mael- 
mora and his 
Danish allies. 

Briau 90 n (bre-an-aon; ancient Brigen- 
fmw), a town and fortress of France, depart- 
ment of Hautes Alpes, on the right bank of 
the Durance. It occupies an eminence 4284 
ft. above sea-level, and has been called the 
Gibraltar of the Alps. Pop. 3579. 

Briaask', a town, Russia, government of 
Orel, on the Desna, with aconsiderable trade, 
and near it are a cannon-foundry and a manu- 
factory of small-arms. Pop. 13,881. 

Briar, Brier, the wild rose. The well- 
known hnar~root tobacco-pipes are made 
from the root of a large kind of heath (Fr. 
bruyere, heath), a native of S. Europe, Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, Algeria, &c. 

Briareua (brl-a'rds), in Greek fable, a 
giant with 100 arms and 50 heads, aided 
Jupiter (Zeus) in the war with the Titans. 

Bribe, a reward given to a public officer 
or functionary to induce him to violate his 
o83cial duty so as to suit the person bribing; 
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especifdly a corrupt payment of money 
for the votes of electors in the choice of 
])er8ons to places of trust under govern- 
ment. Bril^ry is in most countries re- 
garded as a crime deserving severe pun- 
ishment. In Britain acts amending aud 
consolidating previous acts against bribery 
at elections were passed in 1854 and in 1868, 
when it was enacted that election petitions 
should be tried by a B];)ecially cM^nstituted 
court. Bribery at municipal elections was 
dealt with by att act passed in 1872, in 
which year the paiasing of the ballot act in- 
troduced a new safeguard. Flagrant cases, 
however, occurring at the elections of 1880, 
new and more stringent acts against bribery 
were pateed in 1881 and 1883. Special laws 
exist against the corruption of jurymen (cm- 
hraccry) and 
of revenue of- 
ficers. 

Brick, asort 
of artificial 
stone, made 
principally of 
argillaceous 
earth formed 
in mouIdB, 
dried in the 
sun, and baked 
by burning, 
or, as in many 
Eastern c*oun- 
tries, by ex- 
posure to the 
sun. Sun-dried 
bricks of great 
antiquity have been found in Egypt, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, and in the mud walls of old 
Indian towns. Under the Romans the art 
of making and building with bricks was 
brought to great perfection, and the im- 
pressions on Roman bricks, like those on the 
bricks of Babylonia^ have l>een of consider- 
able historic value. The Roman brick was 
afterwards superseded in England by the 
smaller Flemish make, Of the various clays 
used in brickniaking, the simplest, consist- 
ing chiefly of silicates of alumina, are almost 
infusible, and are known as fire-clays, tho 
Stourbridge clay being specially famous. 
Of such clays lire-briclw are made. (vUays 
containing lime and no iron bum white, the 
colours of others being doe to the presence 
in varying piY>portion8 of ferric oxide, which 
also adds to the hardness of bricks. The 
clay should be dug in autumn and ex- 
posed to the influence of frost and rain. It 
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fihoiild b© worked over repeatedly with the 
spade and tempered to a du^ile homogeneous 
paste, and should not be made into bricks 
until the ensuing spring. The making of 
bricks by hand in moulds is a simple pro- 
cess. After being made and dried for about 
nine or ten days they are ready for the burn- 
ing, for which purjwse they are formed into 
kUns^ having flues or cavities at the bottom 
for the insertion of the fuel, and interstices 
between them for the fire and hot air to 
penetrate. Much care is necessary in regu- 
lating the fire, since too much heat vitrifies 
the bricks and too little loaves them soft 
and friable. Bricks are now largely made 
by machines of various construction. In 
one the clay is mixed and comminuted in a 
cylindrical pug-mill by means of rotatory 
knives or cutters working spirally and press- 
ing the clay down to the bottom of the 
cylinder. From this it is conveyed by rol- 
lers and forced through an opening of the 
required size in a solid rectangular stream, 
which is cut into bricks by wires working 
transversely. Machine-made bricks are 
heavier, being less porous than hand-made 
bricks, and are more liable to crack in dry- 
ing; but they are smoother, and, when care- 
fully dried, stronger than the hand-made. 

Bridewell, in Blackfriars, London, for- 
merly used as a house of correction. The 
building, of which only the hall, treasurer’s 
house, and ofhces remain, takes its name 
from a well once existing between Fleet 
Street and the Thames, and dedicated to St. 
Bride. Henry V'lII. built on this site, in 
1622, a palace for the accommodation of the 
Emperor C^hnrles V., which was afterwarcls 
converted by Edwaixi VI. into an hospital 
to serve as a workhouse for the iKM)r and a 
house of correction for the idle and vicious. 

Bridge, a structure of stone, brick, wood, or 
iron, affording a passage over a stream, val- 
ley, or the like. The earliest bridges were 
no doubt trunks of trees. The arch seems to 
have l>een unknown amongst most of the 
nations of antiquity. Even the Greeks had 
not suflicient acquaintance with it to apply 
it to bridge building. The Homans were 
the first to employ the principle of the arch 
in this direction, and after the construction 
of such a work as the great arched sewer 
at Home, the Cloata Maxima^ a bridge over 
the Tiber would be of comparatively easy 
execution. One of the finest examples of 
the Homan bridge was the bridge built by 
Augustus over the Nera at Nami, the vestiges 
of which still remain. It consisted of four 
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arches, the longest of 142 feet span. The 
most celebrated bridges of ancient Home were 
not generally, however, distinguished by the 
extraordinary size of their arches, nor by 
the lightness of their piers, but by their 
excellence and durability. The span of their 
arches seldom exceeded 70 or 80 feet, and 
they were mostly semicircular, or nearly so. 
The Homans built bridges wherever their 
conquests extended, and in Britain there 
are still a number of bridges dating from 
Homan times. One of the most ancient 
post-Iloman bridges in England is the Cio- 
thic triangular bri<lge at Oroyland, in lin- 
colnshire, said to have been built in 800, 
having three archways meeting in a com- 
mon centre at their apex, and three roadw'ays. 
The longest old bridge in England w.'is that 
over the Trent at Burton, in Staffordshire, 
built in the twelfth century, of squared free- 
stone, and recently pulled down. It con- 
sisted of thirty -six arches, and was 1646 feet 
long. Old London Bridge was commenced 
in 1176, and finished in 1209. It ha<l 
houses on each side like a regular street 
till 1756-^8. In 1831 it was altogether re- 
moved, the new bridge, which hatl been begun 
in 1824, having then been finished. The art 
of bridge-building made no progress after 
the destruction of the Homan empire till the 
eighteenth century, when the French archi- 
tects began to introduce improvements, and 
the constructions of Perronet (Nogent-sur- 
Seine; Neuilly; Louis XVL bridge at Paris) 
are masterpieces. Within the last half-cen- 
tury or so the use of steam and iron, the im- 
mense development of all mecbatiical con- 
trivances, and the great demand for railway 
bridges and viaducts have given a great 
stimulus to invention in this department. 

Stone bridges consist of an arch or scries 
of arches, imd in building them the pn^per- 
ties of the arch, the nature of the materials, 
and many other mattera have to be care- 
fully considered. It has been found that in 
the construction of an arch the slipping of 
the stones upon one another is preventeti by 
their mutual pressure and the friction of 
their Surfaces; the use of cement is thus 
subordinate to the principle of construction 
in contributing to the strength and main- 
tenance of the fabric. The masonry or rock 
which receives the lateral thrust of an arch 
is called the ahutvMnt, the perpendicular 
supports are the The width of an arch 

is its ^paft; the greatest span in any stone 
bridge is about 250 feet. A one-span bridge 
has, of course, no piers. In constructing a 
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bridge acn>S8 a deep stream it is desirable to 
have the smallest possible number of points 
of support. Piers in the wateru^ay are not 
only exf^iensive to form, but obstruct the 
navigation of the river, and by the very 
extent of resist- 
ing surface they 
expose the struc- 
ture to shocks 
and the wearing 
action of the 
water. In build- 
ing an arch, a 
timber frame- 
work is used 
calle<l the centre, 
or cen ter iwj. The 
centerimj has to 
keej) the stones 
or v(ni»8oir$ in 
|>osition till they 
are keyed in, 
that is, all fixed 
in their places 
by the insertion 
of the key-stone. 

I’he first iron 
bridges were 
erected from 
about 1777 to 
1790. The same 
general princi- 
ples apply to the 
construction of 
iron as of stone 
bridges, but the 
greater cohesion 
and adaj)tability 
of the material 
give more liberty 
to the architect, 
and much great- 
er width of span 
is possible. At 
first irem bridges 
were erected in 
the form of ar- 
ches, and the ma- 
terial employed was cast-iron; but the arch 
has now been generally superseded by the 
beam or girder, with its numerous m<Kli- 
fications; and wrought-iron or steel is like- 
wise found to be much better adapted for 
resisting a great tensile strain than cast- 
metal. Numerous modifications exist of the 
beam or girder, as the Inttiee^girdcr, how- 
string-gMcr, &c.; but of these none is 
more interesting t^n the tulmlar or hollow 
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girder, first rendered famous fnmi its em- 
ployment by Robert Stephenson in the con- 
struction of the railway bridge across the 
Menai Strait, and connecting Anglesey with 
the mainland of North Wales. This is 
Icnown as the 
Britannia Tubu- 
lar Bridge. The 
tubes are of a rec- 
tangular form, 
and constructed 
of riveted plates 
of wrought-inuj, 
with rt)W8 of rec- 
tangular tul>os 
or cells for the 
floor and roof re- 
spectively. 'riio 
bridge conHists 
of two of theso 
enormous tnl)e8 
or hollow beams 
laid side by side, 
one for the up 
and the other for 
the down traffic 
of the railway, 
and €?xteiiding 
each to about a 
cpiarter of a mile 
in length. Other 
tubular bridges 
of importarKio 
are the C Conway 
Bridge, over the 
river (’onway, an 
erection identi- 
cal in principle 
with the liri- 
tanriia Bridge, 
but on a smaller 
scale; the Bro- 
therton Bridge 
over the river 
Aire.*,; the tubular 
railway bri^lge 
across the Dami- 
etta branch of 
the Nile, which has this peculiarity, that the 
roadway is carried above instead of through 
the tubw; and the Victoria Bri<lge over the 
St. Lawrence, Canada. In many respects this 
structure is even more remarkable than the 
Britannia Bridge, being supported by twenty - 
four piers, and nearly 2 miles in length, or 
about five and a half times that of the 
bridge across the Menai Strait. A girder 
railway bridge across the Firth of Tay at 


1, 8ustieiMii)n-bridg&, ('holsoa. 

2, Lattice BridKc on Kail way fn>m Hi. Gall to Appenzfdl. 
8, The Britauiiia Tobnlar Bridge. 
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Dtmdee was oi}en«<l in 1887, being the 
second built at the same place, after the 
first had given way in a great storm. It 
is 2 miles 73 yds. long, has 85 spans, is 
77 ft. high, and carries two lines of rails. 
The bridge over the Firth of F'oith, at 
Queensferry, in course of construction, has 
two chief spans of 1710. feet, two others of 
680 feet, fifteen of 168 feet, and seven small 
arches, and will give a clear headway for 
navigation purposes of 1 50 feet above high- 
water of spring-tides. 'J"he great spans con- 
sist of a cantilever at either end, 680 feet 
long, and a central girder of 350 feet. Both 
the above bridges are buUt to carry the lines 
of the North British Hallway. The Crumlin 
llailway Viaduct, South Wales, having 
lattice-girders supported on open-work piers 
is more remarkable for height than length, 
being 200 feet high. 

Suspension-bridges, being entirely inde- 
pendent of central supports, do not interfere 
with the river, and may be erected where 
it is impracticable to build bridges of any 
other kind. The entire weight of a sus- 
pension-bridge rests upon the piers at either 
end from which it is suspended, all the 
weight being below the points of support. 
Such bridges always swing a little, giving 
a vibratory movement which imparts a 
jwcuUar sensation to the passenger. The 
inodes of constructing these bridges are 
various. The roadway is suspended either 
from chains or from wire-ropes, the ends of 
which require to bo anchored, that is 
attached to the solid rock or masses of 
.masonry or iron. One of the earlier 
of the great suspension -bridges is that 
constructed by Telford over the Menai 
Strait near the Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
finished in 1825; the opening betwtien the 
points of suspension is 580 feet. The Ham- 
mersmith Chain-bridge, the Union Suspen- 
sion-bridge near Berwick, and the suspen- 
sion-bridge over the Avon at Clifton are 
other British examples. On the European 
continent, the Fribourg Suspension-bridge 
in Switzerlaml, span 870 feet, erected 1834, 
is a celebrated work; as is that over the 
Danube connecting Biida with Pesth. lu 
America the lower suspension-bridge over 
the Niagara, 7 miles below the falls, sup* 
ported by mre cables, is 822 feet Jong; 
it has two floors or roadways connected to- 
gether but 15 feet apart, the lower serving 
for ordinary traffic, the upper ca^ying three 
lines of rails, 245 feet above* the river. 
Another bridge, close to the falls, has a span 


of 1 250 feet. The Cincinnati bridge over the 
Ohio has a span of 1057 feet. A suspension- 
bridge of great magnitude, connecting the 
city of New York with Brooklyn, was 
opened in 1 883. The central or main span 
is 1596^ feet from tower to tower, and the 
land spans l^etween the towers and the 
anchorages 930 feet each; the approach on 
the New York side is 2492 feet long, and 
that on the Brooklyn side 1901 feet, mak- 
ing the total length 5989 feet. ^J'be height 
of the platform at the centre is 135 feet 
above hi^h- water, and at the ends 119 feet. 
The roadway is 85 feet broad, and is divided 
into five sections, the two outside for 
vehicles, the two inner for tram-cars, and 
the middle one, 12 feet alK)ve the rest, for 
foot-passengers. 

Though the oldest bridges on record were 
built of W(H)d, like the Sublician liridge at 
Home, or that thrown by Cffisar across the 
Rhine, it is only in certain places and for 
certain purposes that wood is much used at 
present. In modem times Germany has 
been the school for wooden bridges. Per- 
haps the most celebrated of all wooden 
bridges was that which spanned the Rhine 
at Sebaflbausen in Switzerland. This was 
364 feet in length and 18 feet broad. It 
was designed and executed by Ulric Gru- 
benman, a village carpenter, in 1758, and 
was destroyed by the French in 1799. In 
the United States, where timber is still in 
common use, we have some fine examples, 
the Trenton Bridge over the Delaware, 
erected in 1804; the bridge over the Sus- 
quehannah, &c. Some of the most notable 
developments in the art of bridge construc- 
tion are to be found in North America, 
where an enormous railway system, travers- 
ing a country of great rivers and ravines, 
has given an exceptional stimulus to the art. 
The main characteristics of American bridges 
are simplicity and boldness of design, the 
reduction of the number of members to a 
minimum by the use of open trusses com- 
posed of simple systems rather thati the 
plate, tubular, or closely-latticed girders of 
European engineers, thus offering less resis- 
tance to wind pressure. 

Bridgeman, Laura, a blind deaf-mute, 
bom in Hanover, New Hampshire, in 1829. 
l^ill the age of two years she was a bright 
active child, when a severe illness deprived 
her of the senses of sight, hearing, and 
smell, and partly also of that of taste. She 
was put under the care of Dr. Howe of 
Boston, and the history of the methods by 
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which she was gradually taught to read, 
write, and eventually perfonn onost of the 
ordinary duties and even some of the accom- 
plishments of life, is a very interesting one. 
She l)ecatne herself a teacher of persons 
similarly afHicted, and has led an active and 
useful life. 

Bridge'north, or Bridgnorth, a town, 
England, Shropshire, 19 miles 8.E. from 
Shrewsbury, on the Severn, which divides 
it into two portions, called the High Town 
and the IjOW Town, connected by a hand- 
some bridge of six arches. The principal 
manufacture is carpeting and worsteds. 
Pop. r)885. 

Bridge of Allan, a town of Scotland, in 
Stirlingshire, partly in Perthshire, on the 
Allan; a favourite resort for invalids on 
a<Jcount of its exceptionally mild climate. 
U'here are mineral wells and a hydropathic 
establishment. Fop. 3004. 

Bridge'port, a seaport of Connecticut, 
U.S., 58 miles n.e. of New York, on an 
arm of Long Island Sound, with a large 
coasting trade, but chiefly supported by its 
manufactures, including the large sewing- 
machine factories of Wheeler, Wilson, & 
Co., Elias Howe, &c. Pop. 29,148. 

Bridget, the name of two saints in the 
Roman Catholic Church.— 'Phe first, better 
known as St. Bride, was bom in Ireland 
alxmt the end of the f)th century. She was 
exceedingly beautiful, and to avoid offers 
of marriage and other temptations implored 
God to render her ugly, which prayer was 
granted. An order of nuns of St. Bride was 
established, which continued to flourish for 
centuries. St. Bride was held in great rever- 
ence in Scotland. — The second St. Bridget, 
or more properly Birgit or Brigitte, was the 
daughter of a Swedish prince, Iwrn al)out 
1302, and died at Home in 1373, on her re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Palestine. She 
left a series of mystic writings which were 
pronounced inspired by Gregory XI. and 
XTrhan VI. Her youngest daughter, Ca- 
therine, was also canonized, and l)ecam« the 
patron saint of Sweden. 

Bridge'ton, a port of entry in New Jersey, 
TT.S., situated on both sides of Cohansey 
(.’reek, 20 miles above its entrance into 
Delaware Bay. Pop. 8722. 

Bridgetown, the capital of the island of 
Barbados, in the West Indies, extending 
along the shore of Carlisle Bay, on the js.w. 
coast of the island, for nearly 2 miles. Its 
appearance is very pleasing, the bouses being 
embosomed in trees, while hills of moderate 
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height rise behind, studded with villas. 
Bridgetown is the residence of the governf)r- 
general of the Windward Islands. Pop. 
20,947. 

BridgeVater, or Bridgwater, a muni- 
cipal borough and port in the county of 
Somerset, England, on the Parret, which is 
navigable as far up as the town for small 
vessels. A considerable shipping trade is 
carried on, chiefly coastwise. Bricks are 
made here in great quantities, especially 
bath-bricks. Up till 1870, when it was dis- 
franchised for bribery, Bridgewater returned 
two members to parliament Pop. 12,007. 

Bridgewater, a town of Nova Scotia, 50 
miles south-west of Halifax. Pop. 3500. 

Bridgewater, Francis Kgkrton, Duke 
OP, English nobleman, born in 1736. His 
estate of Worsley contained valuable coal- 
mines, and with the view of establishing a 
communication between these and the town 
of Manchester, at 7 miles’ distance, he em- 
ployed Brindley to construct a navigable 
canal, which, after having encountered much 
ojiposition and ridicule, was triumjdiantly 
carried through. He was the chief pro- 
moter of other excellent works of the same 
kind. He <lied in 1803. See HrintUvy. 

Bridgewater TreatieeB, a series of books, 
the outcome of the will of the Rev. Henry 
Francis, Earl of Bridgewater, who died in 
1829, bequeathing a sum of £8000, which 
should be paid to the person or persons 
chosen to write and publish 3000 copies of 
a work on the power, wisdom, and goodness 
of God as manifested in the creation. The 
result was eight works on animal and vege- 
table physiology, astronomy, geology, the 
history, habits, and instincts of animals, 
&c., which at one time enjoyed great |X)pu- 
larity. The names of the writers are Dr. 
(’halmers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. 'Whewell, Sir 
Charles Bell, Dr. Roget, Dr. Buckland, 
Rev. William Kirby, and Dr. Prout. 

Bridle, the head-stall, bit, and reins by 
which a horse is governed. 

Biid'lington, or Burlington, a town of 
Yorkshire, England, agreeably situated 
about a mile from the sea, 37 miles n.e. 
from York, with a considerable trade. Pop. 
8363. Half a mile from Bridlington is 
BrUUinxjton (luay^ a favourite sea-batliing 
resort, and having also mineral waters re- 
sembling those of Scarborough and Chel- 
tenham. 

Brid'port, a seaport in Dorsetshire, Eng- 
land, between the rivers Bride or Brit and 
Asker, which unite a little below the town, 
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and form a safe and commodioiig harbour 
for Binall vesselfl. There are manufactures 
of shoe-thread, twine, lines, sail-cloth, fish- 
ing-nets, &;c. Pop. 6790. 

Brief, which comes from the l^atin hr€vi% 
short, denotes a brief or short statement or 
summary, particularly the summary of a 
client’s case which the solicitor draws up for 
the instruction of counsel. A brief may also 
mean, in law, an order emanating from the 
superior courts. A papaJ, brief is a sort of 
j^astoral letter in which the pope gives his 
decision on some matter which concerns 
the party to whom it is addressed. The 
brief is an official document, but of a less 
public character than the bull. 

Brieg (breA), a town, Prussia, province 
of Silesia, on the left bank of the Oder, 
which is here crossed by a long wooden 
bridge, 26 miles h.e. from Breslau, with a 
considerable transit trade and some manu- 
factures, chiefly linens, woollens, cottons, 
leather, &c. Pop. 17,608. 

Briel (brtd), or Brielle (br(?-el'), some- 
times called the Brills a fortified seaport of 
Holland, near the mouth of the Maas, pro- 
vince of South Holland. The taking of 
Briel in 1572 was the first success of the re- 
volted Netherlanders in their struggle with 
Philip II. of Spain, ^i’he famous Admiral 
Van Tromp was bom here. Pop. 4442. 

Brienne (bre-an), a small town of France, 
dep. Aube. In the military academy which 
formerly existed here Napoleon received his 
early military training. Brienne was also 
the scene of a bloody battle between BlU- 
cher and Napoleon (29th Feb. 1814). 

Brienne, John of, a celebrated (Irusader, 
born 1148, died 1237 ; was son of Erard II., 
count of Brienne; was present at the siege 
t)f Oonstantinoplo in 1204, and afterwards, 
in 1209, married the granddaughter and 
heiress of Amaury, king of J erusalem. Bri- 
enne thus obtained an empty title which he 
afterwards ceded to the Emperor Frederick 
II. Later on he was again formally associ- 
ated yirith Baldwin II. os joint emperor of 
the Latin empire in the East. After a 
series of heroic exploits in defence of his 
dominions, in 1237 he resigned his crown 
to retire into a monastery, where he died. 

Brieni (breents), a town, Switzerland, 
canton Bern, beautifully situated on the 
N.K. shore of the Lake of Brienz. It is 
notable for its wood-carving. Pop. 2768. 

Brier. See Briar, 

Bri'erly Hill, a town in Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, on me Stour. In lies in a rich min- 


eral district, and carries on considerable in- 
dustry in coal-mines, brick -works, iron- 
works, &c. Pop. 11,603. 

Brieuc, St. (sau bre-cw), a seaport town, 
France, dep. Cdtes du Nord, about a mile 
above the mouth of the Gouet. It is the 
scat of a bishop and has a very ancient ca- 
thedral It manufactures cottons, woollen 
stuffs, paper, &c. Pop. 17,833. 

Brig, a sailing vessel with two masts 
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rigged like the foremast and inizzen-mast of 
a full-rigged ship. See Brigantine. 

Brigade', in general an indeterminate 
number of re 5 iment 8 or squadrons. In the 
British army a brigade of infantry is gener- 
ally composed of three to five regiments; a 
brigade of horse, of from eight to twelve 
squadrons. A number of brigades form a 
division, and several divisions an army corps. 
A brigadier OT brigadier-general is the officer 
w'ho commands a brigade. 

Brig'andine, a piece of defensive armour 
worn in the middle ages, consisting of thin 
jointed scales of plate, generally sewed upon 
linen or leather, the whole forming a coat 
or tunic. 

Brig'antine, a sailing vessel with two 
masts, the foremast rigged like a brig^s, the 
main-mast rigged like a schooner s. Called 
also hermaphr^ite brig, 

Brigg, a town of Lincolnshire, England, 
giving name to a pari. div. Pop. 3087. 

Briggps, Henry, a celebrated mathemati- 
cian, bom in 1556. He was the first Sa- 
vilian professor of geometry at Oxford, In 
1616 he visited Napier, the inventor of loga- 
rithms, and afterwards published his work 
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on logarithms, which suggested an important 
improvement upon Napier’s system. He 
died in 1 631 at Oxford. 

Bright, John, a great English orator and 
politician, bom at Greenbank, near Koch* 
dale, Lancashire, Nov. 16, 1811. His fa- 
ther, Mr. Jacob Bright, carried on a cotton- 
spinning and manufacturing business of 
which the son became the head. He hrst 
became known as a leading spirit along witlk 
Mr. i^jbden in the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
In 1843 he was chosen M.P. fur Durham, 
and distinguished himself as a strenuous 
advocate of free-trade and reform. In 1847 
he sat for the first time for Manchester, but 
in 1857 his opposition to the war with China 
made him so unpopular in the constituency 
that he lost his seat by a large majority. 
He was, however, returned for Birmingham, 
and soon after made speeches against the 
policy of great military establishments and 
wars of annexation. In 186.5 he took a 
leading part in the movement for the exten- 
8ic»n of the franchise, and strongly aclvocated 
the necessity of reform in Ireland. In the 
Gladstone ministry formed in 1868 he was 
I’resident of the Board of Trade and after- 
wards Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and he held the latter office again under Mr. 
Gladstone in 1880-82. In 1886 he joined 
the Liberals who opposed Mr. Gladstone’s 
Hchetues for Indand, and contributed by his 
letters and influence to the overthrow of the 
Gladstone party. He was a member of the 
S( »ciety of Eriends. He died March 27, 1 889. 

Brighton (bri'tun; formerly Briyhthduii- 
stone), a maritime town and favourite water- 
ing-place in England, county of Sussex, SOJ 
miles from London. It is situated on a gen- 
tle slope, protected from the north winck by 
the high ground of the South-Downs im- 
mediately behind the town, and is well built, 
with handsome streets, terraces, squares, &c. 
In front of the town is a massive sea-wall, 
with a promenade and drive over 3 miles in 
length, one of the flnest in Europe. Amongst 
the remarkable buildings, all ot modern date, 
is the Pavilion, built by George IV., which 
cost upwards of £1,000,600. It is in the 
oriental style, with numerous cupolas, spires, 
&c. The builrling and its gardens, which 
are open to the public as pleasure-grounds, 
cover about 9 acres. There is a very large 
and complete aquarium, and a fine iron pier. 
Brighton has no manufactures, and is re- 
sort to only as a watering-place. It was 
about the middle of last century that Dr. 
Bussell, an eminent physician, drew atten- 
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tion to Brighton, which subsequently was 
patronized by Geoige IV., then Prince of 
Wales; in this way it was converted from 
a decayed fishing village into a fashionable 
and populous watering-place. It has sent 
two members to parliament since 1832. 'I'he 
pop. in 1801 was only 7339; in 1881 it was 
107,546 within the municipal boundaries, 
and 128,440 within the ^Miriiamentary. 
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Bright’s Disease, a name (derived from a 
Dr. Bright of U)ndon, who first described 
the disorder) given to various forms of kid- 
ney disease, especially to that whicli is char- 
acterized by a granular condition of the C!or- 
tical prurt of the kidneys and inflammation 
of the nial|*igbian bodies. 'I’be urine during 
life contains albumen, and is of less specific 
gravity than natural. ’J'be disease is accom- 
panied with uneasiness or pain in the loins, 
j)ale or caclu ctic countenance, disordered 
digestion, freijuent uiiiiation, and dropsy. 
The blood contains urea, and is deficient in 
albumen and corpuscles. I’rogressi ve bhx x I - 
poisoning induces other visceral diseases, and 
in the end gives rise to the cerebral distur- 
bance which is tlie frec^uent cause of death. 

Brignoles (brin-yol), a town in Southern 
France, dep. Var, in a fertile valley cele- 
brated for its salubrity. Poj). 5678. 

Brihuega (brS-wa'ga), a town of Spain, 
in New Castile, on the Tajnna. Here in 
1710 the allies under Lord Stanhope were 
defeated by the Duke of Vendoine in the 
Spanish Succession war. Pop. 4140. 

Bril, the name of two brothers who dis- 
tinguished themselves as landscape-painters. 
— Matthkw, boni at Antwerp in 1550, died 
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in 1584; repaired when a very young man 
to Rome, and was employed on the gidlenes 
and saloons of the Vatican. — Paul, born 
about 1556, died about 1626, and of much 
superior talent, joined his brother in Rome, 
and amongst other labours executed a large 
fresco (his greatest work, 68 feet long) in 
tlie Sala Clementina of the Vatican. Paul 
Is memorable as having done much to de- 
velop landscape-painting as an independent 
branch of the art. His best pictures do not 
. fall much short of those of Claude Lorraine, 
his great successor. 

Brill (lifmtiltus vidgarit), a fish resem- 
bling the turbot, but inferior in quality, and 
distinguished from it by its inferior breadth 
and by the [)erfect smoothness of its skin. 
The brill is of a pale-brown colour above, 
marked by scattered yellowish or reddish 
spots. It is abundant in the English Chan- 
nel, and is esteemed for the table. 

Brillat-Savarin (bre-ya-sa-va-ran), a 
French author, who, although he wrote 
works on ijolitical economy, archaeology, 
and duelling, is now known only by his 
famous book on gastronomy, the Physiologie 
du Cofit, published in 1826. He was bom 
at Bellay in 1755, and after holding several 
honourable positions as a magistrate, died 
in Paris, 1826. 

Brilliant. See Diamond. 

Brim^atone, a name of sulphur. Sulphur, 
in order to purify it from foreign matters, 
is generally melted in a close vessel, allowed 
to settle, then poured into cylindrical moulds, 
in which it becomes hard, and is known in 
commerce as roll hrimnUmc. 

Brindaban (brin-dii-ban^), a town of 
India, N. W. Provinces, Muttra District, 
right bank of the J umna, one of the holiest 
cities of tlie Hindus, with a large number 
of temples, shrines, and sacred sites. Pop. 
21,467. 

Brindisi (bren'di-sS; anc. Brundusium\ 
a seaport and fortihed town, province of 
Jjecce, Southern Italy, on the Adriatic, 45 
miles E.N.K. of Taranto. In ancient times 
Brundusium was an important city, and with 
its excellent port became a considerable 
naval station of the Romans. Its impor- 
tance as a seaport declined in the middle 
ages, and was subsequently completely lost, 
and its harbour blocked, until in 1870 the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company put on a weekly line of steamers 
between Brindisi and Alexandria for the 
conveyance of m^ls and passengers between 
Europe and the East. From this cause 


Brindisi has suddenly risen into importance. 
Pop. 16,719. 

Brindley, Jambs, an English engineer 
and mechanic, bom in 1716, died in 1772. 
When the Duke of Bridgewater was occu- 
ied in planning a communication between 
is estate at Worsley and the towns of 
Manchester and Liverpool by water, Brind- 
ley undertook the work, and by means of 
aqueducts over valleys, rivers, &c., he com- 
pleted the Bridgewater Canal between 1758 
and 1761, so as to form a junction with the 
Mersey. The other great works of this 
kind undertaken by him were the Grand 
Trunk Canal uniting the Trent and Mersey, 
and a canal uniting that with the Severn. 

Brine, water saturated with common salt. 
It is naturally produced in many places be- 
neath the surface of the earth, and is also 
made artihcially, for preserving meat, a little 
saltpetre being generally added to the solu- 
tion. 

Brine-shrimp, a branebiopodous crusta- 
cean, the Arte^nia 8(d~irtay about ^ inch in 
length, and commonly found in the brine of 
salt-pans previous to boiling. 

Brinvilliers (bran-vel-ya), Mabie Mab- 
OUKBITE d’Aubbay, Mabchionkbs OF, borii 
about 1630, executed 1676. She w'as mar- 
ried in 1651 to the Marquis of Brinvilliers, 
but after some seven or eight years of mar- 
ried life a young cavalry officer named 
Sainte-Croix inspired her with a violent 
passion, and being instructed by him in the 
art of preparing poisons, she poisoned in 
succession her father, her two bn)thers, and 
her sisters, chiefly, it is thought, in order to 
procure the means for living extravagantly 
with her paramour. The sudden death of 
Sainte-Croix, caused, it is said, by the falling 
off of a glass mask which be used to protect 
liimself in preparing poisons, led to the dis- 
covery of letters incriminating Madame de 
Brinvilliers. She fled to England, and fi- 
nally to Lidge, where she was captured, con- 
veyed to Paris, and condemned to death. 

Brio (bre'd), an Italian word signifying 
vivacity, but now much used also in other 
languages to express a very catching, spiri- 
ted, or even fiery manner of doing a thing, 
particularly in reference to artistic execu- 
tion, as in singing, piano-playing, &o. 

Brisach. Breutach. 

Bris'bane, the capital of Queensland, 
about 25 miles by water from the mouth of 
the river Brisbime, which intersects the 
^town. Brisbane was originally settled, in 
i825, as a penal station by Sir Thomas IMi- 
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bane (whence the name of the town). In 
1842 the district was opened to free settlers, 
and on the erection of Queensland into a 
separate colony in 1859, Brisbane became 
the capital. Since then it has made great 
progress, and now possesses many fine public 
buildings, such as the Houses of Legisla- 
ture, erected at a cost of over £100,000, the 
town-hall and the Albert Hall, the vice- 



regal lodge, the post and telegraph offices, 
&c. There are also botanical gardens, 
several public parks, &c. The climate is 
tropical, the annual rainfall about 55 inches. 
The town is the terminus of the western and 
southern railway system, and the pt)rt is the 
principal one in colony. Pop. about 
60,000. 

Bris'bane, General Sir Thomas Mac- 
Houuall, a Scotch soldier and astronomer, 
bom in 1773. After serving in hlauders 
and the West Indies he commanded a bri- 
gade under the Duke of Wellington during 
i^e Peninsular war, and to(dc part in the 
battles of Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse. 
In 1821 he was appointed governor of New 
South Wales, wlmre his administratioh 
tended greatly to promote the prosperity of 
the colony. At the same time he devoted 
himself to astronomy, and from his obser- 


vatory at Paramatta catalogued 7385 stars, 
until then scarcely known. On his return 
to Scotland he continued his astronomical 
pursuits, and died in 1800. 

Brisgau. See Bbeisgau. 

Brissot (bre-so), J EAN PiEBRE (also called 
Brissot de Warville), a hYench political 
writer, bom in 1 754, executed 80th October, 
1793. He early turned his attention to 
public affairs, associating himself with such 
men as Potion, Roliespierre, Marat, &c. In 
1780 he published his Thteies des Lois 
Oriininelles, and two years afterwards an 
important collection called the Biblioth^oue 
des Lois Crimiuelles. During the revolu- 
tion he made himself known os a politician 
and one of the leadera of the Girondist 
party. The extreme views of the men of 
the ‘Mountain* having prevailed over more 
moderate counsels, Brissot, like most of his 
party, suffered death by the guillotine. 

Bristles, the stiff, coarse, glossy hairs of 
the hog and the wild boar, especially of the 
hair growing on the back; extensively used 
by brushmakers, shoemakers, saddlers, &c., 
and chiefly imported from Kussia and (Ger- 
many. llussia supplies the fluest cpialities, 
which are worth about £50 or £00 percwt. 

Bris'tol, a cathedral city of England, a 
municipal and a parliamentary borough, 
situated partly in Gloucestershire, partly 
in Somersetshire, but forming a county in 
itself. It stands at the confluence of the 
rivers Avon and Frome, which unite within 
the city, whence the combined stream (the 
Avon) pursues a course of nearly 7 miles to 
the Bristol Channel. ^J'he Avon is a navi- 
gable river, and the tides rise in it to a great 
height. The town is built partly on low 
grounds, partly on eminences, and has some 
flne suburban districts, such as CUifton, on 
the opposite side of the Avon, and con- 
nected with Bristol by a susjieusion -bridge 
703 feet long and 245 feet above high-water 
mark. The public buildings are numerous 
and handsome, and the number of places of 
worship very great. The most notalde of 
these are the cathedral, founded in 1142, 
exhibiting various styles of architecture, 
and recently restored and enlarged; St. 
Mary Bedcliff, said to have been founded 
in 1293, and fierhaps the finest parish 
church in the I^gdom. Among modern 
buildings are the exchange, the guild-hall, 
the council-house, the p^jst-office, the new 
grammar*school, the fine arts academy,' the 
West of England and other banks, insur- 
ance offices, &Q. Tlie cbarities are exceed' 
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ingly numerous, the most important being 
Ashley Down orphanage, for the ori)hans of 
Protestant parents, founded and still man- 
aged by the liev, George Mtiller, which 
may almost be described as a village of or- 
phans. Bristol has a number of endowed 
schools, the principal of which are the 
grammar-school, Queen Elizabeth’s hospital, 
the Red Maids’ school (which educates and 
pnivides for 80 girls, and gives them mar- 
riage portions), Colston’s hospital, the trade 
sch(X)l, and the cathedral school. Amongst 
the educational institutions are the Univer- 
sity College, the Theological Colleges of the 
Baptists and Independents, Clifton College, 
and the Philosophical Institute. There is 
a school of art, and also a public library. 
Bristol has glass-works, potteries, soap- 
works, tanneries, sugar - refineries, and 
chemical works, ship-building and machinery 
yards. Coal is worked extensively within 
the limits of the borough. The export and 
import trade is large and varied. There 
is a harVjour in the city itself, and the con- 
struction of new docks at Avonmouth and 
l^ortishead has given a fresh impetus to the 
jjort. Bristol is one of the healthiest of the 
large towns of the kingdom. It has an ex- 
cellent water supply chiefly obtained from 
the Mendip Hills. — In old Celtic chronicles 
we And the name Cacr Oder^ or *the City of 
the Chasm,’ given to a place in this neigh- 
bourhood, a name peculiarly appropriate to 
the situation of Bristol, or rather of its sub- 
urb Clifton. The Saxons called it liricg- 
stoiVf ‘bridge-place.’ In 1373 it was con- 
stituted a county of itself by Edward III. 
It was made the seat of a bishopric by 
Henry VIII. in 1642 (now united with 
Gloucester). In 1831 the Reform agitation 
gave origin to riots that lasted for several 
days. The rioters destroyed a number of 
public and private buildings, and had to be 
dispersed by the military. Sebastian Cabot, 
Chatterton, and Southey were natives of 
Bristol. Since 1886 it returns four mem- 
bers to parliament. Pop. 206,874. 

Bristol, a seaport in Rhode Island, 
United States. It has a pleasant situation, 
is a favourite place of summer resort, and 
has a considerable trade. Pop. 6028. 

Bristol-board, a flne kind of pasteboard, 
smooth, and sometimes glazed, on the sur- 
face. 

Bristol Channel, an arm of the Atlantic, 
extending between the southern shores of 
Wales and the south-western peninsula of 
England, and forming the continuation of 


the estuary of the Severn. It is remarkable 
for its high tides. 

Bristol-stone, rock-crystal, or Bristoj- 
diamond, small, round crystals of quartz, 
found in the Clifton limestone, near the 
city of Bristol in England. 

Britain, or Great Britain, the island 
consisting of the three countries, England, 
Scotland, and Wales, the name l)eing also 
used as ecjui valent to the British Islands 
collectively, or to the British Empire. 
Great Britain and Ireland, with their con- 
nected islands, form the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The British Islands form a kind of archi- 
pelago in the north-west of Europe. The 
principal islands are Great Britain and Ire- 
land, separated from each other by the Irish 
Sea, which, near the centre, attains its 
greatest width of about 130 miles; but be- 
tween Holyhead in Wales and Howth Head 
in Ireland is not wider than 60 miles; while 
the distance between the Mull of Canty re 
in Scotland and I^'air Head in Ireland is 
only about 12 miles. Great Britain is the 
largest island in Europe, and the seventh 
largest in the world. Its nearest a})proach 
to the continent of Europe is at its h.£. 
e.Ktremity, where the Strait of Do\'er, 
separating it from Prance, is only 21 
miles broad. Its length, measured on a 
line bearing n. by w. from Rye to Dunnet 
Head, is 608 miles. The breadth varies ex- 
ceedingly; between St. David’s Head, in 
Pembrokeshire, and the Naze, in Essex, it is 
280 miles; between the Clyde at Dumbar- 
ton and the Forth at Alloa it is only 32 
miles. The shape of Ireland is more regu- 
lar than that of Great Britain, and Ixiars 
a considerable resemblance to a rhomboid. 
Its greatest length going straight north and 
south is 230 miles, and its greatest breadth 
from west to east is 180 miles. The British 
Isles rise from a submarine plateau con- 
necting them geologically with the rest of 
Europe, of which at a remote period they 
must have actually formed a part. This is 
evidenced too by the similarity of the Brit- 
ish fauna and flora to the continental 


Area of the British Isles, 



Sq. MUes. 

Acres. 

England 

.... 50,823 

.... 32,627,070 

Wales. 

. . . . 7,363 

.... 4,712,282 

Isle of Man 

227 

14.'>,325 

Channel Islands 

76 

48.322 

Scotland 

.... 29,820 

.... 19,084,659 

Ireland 

.... 82,531 

.... 20,819,928 

Total 

.... 120,889 

77,837,586 
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S^nrfttca . — The N. part of Britain is, for 
the most part, nigged, mountainous, and 
barren, this being the character of much of 
Scotland. To the N. of a line drawn from 
the Firth of Clyde on the w. to Stonehaven 
on the E. coast is the region generally known 
as the Highlands, divided into a northern 
and a southern portion by the great hollow 
of Glenmore through which runs the Cale- 
donian Canal. The chief feature of the 
southern portion is the mountain mass of the 
Grampians, the culminating pennts of which, 
Bennevis and Benmaedhui, are the highest 
British summits, being resj^ectively 4406 
and 4296 feet. Smith of the Highlands lies 
the plain of the Forth and Clyde, a region 
of coal and iron, in which the chief manu- 
facturing industries of Scotland are carried 
on. South of this again is the elevated 
region of the Southern Highlands or South- 
ern Uplands, less rugged and more pastoral 
than the Highlands proper. Towards the 
8.E. are the Cheviot Hills, on the borders 
of England and Scotland. Here commences 
the long Pennine chain running south into 
England, branching off into the mountains 
of Cumberland and the Lake district ((^um- 
brian Mountains), and terminating beyond 
the Peak of Derby, in the heart of England. 
The highest summit of the English moun- 
tains is in the north-west (Lake district), 
namely, Scawfell, 3210 ft. J'urther south 
and west is the Cambrian range, sfiread over 
the greater part of Wales, and containing, 
among others, the highest mountain of S. 
Britain — Snowdon, 3571 feet. Over great 
parts of England the elevations are mostly 
insignificant, and the general character of 
the country is that of undulating plains. 
In Ireland the most marked feature is the 
dreary expiuise of bogs which stretches over 
its interior. 'I'his flatness of the interior is 
caused l»y the fact that most of the moun- 
tain masses attain their greatest elevation 
near the coast, and rapidly decline as they 
recede from it. Cam Tual, in the south- 
west, the culminating point of the island, is 
3404 feet high. 

Ririra ami Lakes , — The mountains which 
constitute the principal watersheds of Great 
Britain being generally at no great distance 
from the w. coast, the rivers which descend 
from them in that direction have generally 
a short course, and are comparatively un- 
important. The two great exceptions tc) this 
rule are the Clyde and the Seveni, which 
owe both their volume and the length of 
their course to a series of longitudin^ val- 
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leys, which, instead of opening directly to 
the coast, toke a somewhat parallel direc- 
tion. The chief rivers entering the sea on 
the K, coast, proceeding from N. to a., are 
the Spey, Don, Deo, Tay, Forth, Tweed, 
Tyne, l)nao, Trent, and Thames, the last 
named in navigable importance the greatest 
river of the world. No river of iinportauco 
empties itself either on the N. or s. coast. 
Owing to the great central flat of Ireland 
its rivers usually flow on in a gently wind- 
ing course in different directions to the sea. 
Those of importance are not very numerous; 
bnt one of them, the Shannon, is the long- 
est river of the British Isles, its length be- 
ing about 225 miles; while the Thames is 
215. The Tay (length 130 miles) is said 
to have the largest volume of wattji*. 'i''he 
lakes of the British Isles are distiuguishod 
for beauty rather than size; the largest, but 
among the least interesting, is Lough Neagh, 
in the north of Ireland. While both Groat 
Britain and Ireland are provided with nu- 
merous streams, which are either themselves 
navigable or act as the feeders of canals, 
the coasts supply a number of excellent 
harbours invaluable to the commerce of the 
country. 

Climate . — Their maritime situation has 
a favourable effect on the climate of the 
British Isles, making it milder and more 
ecpiable than that of continental countries 
in the same latitude. The temperatures of 
the Atlantic, raised by the influx of the 
gulf-stream, is communicated to the winds 
and vaiwiirs which are wafted along its sur- 
face, and the prevailing winds in Britain 
being from the south-west, the country is 
ke[)t constantly at a relatively high tem- 
jierature. The south-west winds, too, are 
charged wdth va[K)ur, and often bring rain, 
thus supplying the country with alniudant 
moisture. Ireland, from its more westerly 
position, has these characteriHtics in the most 
marked degree, the warmth and moisture 
of the west winds making it markedly a 
‘green isle.’ For the same reason the wes- 
tern shores of the islands have a milder 
and more erpiable temperature than the 
eastern shores, the former being on jui 
average one or two degrees ccioler in sum- 
mer and several degrees warmer in winter. 
The range of temperature between the 
coldest and the warmest months is at I^on- 
don 26®, in England generally 24^®, while 
at Paris It is 30^, The range at Edinburgh 
is 25®, while at St. Petersburg it is 6.5 ^ 
The mean winter temperature at Dublin is 
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89'*, or 8 degrees higher than that of Milax^ 
Pana^ Padua, or the whole of Lombardy. 

A^imdturc,-^ln almost every district in 
Great Britain where the plough can move, 
farming of a superior description may be 
seen, and, according to Professor Thorold 
Kogers, *it may be confidently averred that 
owing to improvement in stock and seeds, 
agriculture in the United Kingdom is at a 
higher level than in any othen country/ 
Thorgugh and systematic draining, the ex- 
tensive use of artificial manure, and the 
employment of the newest implements are 
among the chief features of modem British 
agriculture. The ensilage method of pre- 
serving green fodder has recently been in- 
troduced, and promises to produce import- 
ant results. A peculiar feature of English 
as distinguished from Scotch husbandry is 
the large amount of arable land forming 
permanent hay-fields. These are kept fer- 
tile by heavy doses of farmyard manure, 
and yield grass of admirable feeding quali- 
ties. Much of the land thus employed is 
naturally of poor quality, but by the careful 
.^l^agement of perhaps a century has be- 
covered with a close sward of the rich- 
||^|j^j<i»t green, and of admirable feeding quali- 
' ties. The great extent of the permanent 

f asture is also a feature of Irbh agriculture. 

n the rearing and fattening of stock there 
is no country in the world that can be com- 
pared to several districts of Great Britain. 
It is Buificient to mention, among horses, 
the rskce-horse, the finest type, and the 
parent of the best existing breeds of that 
animal; among cattle, the shorthorns of 
Durham; and among sheep, the celebrated 
Bouth Downs and Leicesters. The principal 
cereal crops grown in England are wheat, 
barley, and oats, wheat covering the largest 
area; the principal green crops are turnips, 
potatoes, mangolds, vetches, &c. In Ireland 
and Scotland oats are by far the principal 
grain crop; by far the chief green crop be- 
ing in Ireland potatoes, in Scotland turnips. 
Hops are grown to a large extent in Kent, 
and less extensively in some other parts of 
southern England. The most marked fea- 
ture in the agriculture of Great Britain dur- 
ing recent years is the gradual increase in 
the proportion which the amount of land in 
grass bears to that under com and green 
crops; an increase without doubt attributable 
to the increased facility with which cereals 
can be obtfdned from foreign countries, mak- 
ing it more profitable for British farmers to 
devote ^mnedvee to the rearingof livestock. 


Of the whole area of Great Britain less than 
60 per cent is under the plough or in pas- 
ture; but in England the proportion is al^ut 
75 per cent, and in Wales above 60 per 
cent^ while in /Scotland it is under 25 per 
cent (so much of Scotland being barren). 
In Ireland the proportion is about 75 per 
cent The agriculture of Ireland, though 
the soil itself offers every advantage to the 
farmer, is in a very different condition from 
that of Great Britain, being in a very back- 
ward state on the whole, mainly owing to 
the subdivision of holdings and to over 
cropping, combined with the ignorance and 
unsldlfulness of the people. 

The following table gives a general idea 
of the distribution of crops in the United 
Kingdom in 1888: — 



Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Under com) 
crops, f 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

8,187,768 

1,670.878 

9,785,697 

Under green ) 

croj)g r 

Grasses under) 

8.471,861 

1,234,069 

4,729,191 

rotation, do- > 

ver, &c ) 

In permanent) 
pasture, > 

4,724,209 

1,204.558 

5,979,351 

16,746,197 

10,928,472 

26,698,229 

Fallow land 

456,858 

15,689 

478,110 


The total in crops, bare fallow, or grass 
thus amounted altogether to 47,876,814 
acres. I'he total number of agricultural 
holdings in Great Britain is about 556,000, 
in Ireland it is over 560,000. 

The following table shows the number of 
horses used in or connected with agriculture, 
and of cattle, sheep, and pigs in the United 
Kingdom in 1888: — 


Horses. 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs, 


Great 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

United 

Kingdom. 

2,420,850 

6,120.375 

25,267,149 

2,404,344 

607,201 
4,009.241 
3,626.780 
1,807,800 i 

1,927,.5:»1 

10.228.616 

28,883.il29 

.3,802,144 


Mineral s.—Sneh. is the mineral wealth 
of the British Isles that there is scarcely 
a metal or mineral product of economical 
value which is not worked, to a greater or 
less extent, beneath their surface. Among 
these the first place is due to roo/, which, 
in regard both to the quantity raised annu- 
ally and its aggregate value, surpasses any 
other mineral product. The coal-fields are 
not confined to one particular district, but 
extend as a series of basins in an irregular 
curve from central Scotland through nor- 
thern and middle England to the Bristol 
114 
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ObanneL On the east aide of Scotland there 
are coal-^elda both north and south of the 
Forth; farther west He the coal- basins of 
J^anark, Renfrew, and Ayrshire; the first 
famotis throughout the world for the im- 
mense manufacturing estabUshmeuta which 
it mainly has called into existence and made 
prosperous. In the north of England is 
the great coal-field centring near Newcastle, 
which gives it its name. The proximity of 
this field to the sea, and the excellence of 
the coal, unrivalled for domestic use, early 
made it a great theatre of mining opera- 
tions. The next coal-field to the s. includes 
a large central space comprising parts of 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Lancashire, and divided by a separating 
belt of the lower strata of the carl)oniferoiis 
system into a kind of twin fields, the one of 
which extends from Leeds to Nottingham, 
while the other has its greatest length from 
H.w. to N.s., and borders, at its b. and w. 
extremities respectively, on Manchester and 
l4iverp(x>l. I’be only other coal-field of a 
magnitude similar to those already men- 
tioned is that of South Wales. 'I'here are 
several minor fieMs, aa the North Stafford- 
shire, the Shropshire, the Warwickshire, 
and the South Staffordshire. No coal to 
speak of is got in Ireland. The output of 
coal in Glreat Britain in recent years has 
l>t?en about 160,000,000 tons annually. Of 
this about a seventh is exported. The esti- 
mated value of the total output is about 
i; 40,000,000. The irmi ores smelted in Great 
Britain are principally carbonates. 1’he 
most important iron-stone districts are those 
of Yorkshire, especially the rich Cleve- 
liind district in the North Hiding, Lanca- 
shire, Cumberland, Staffordshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and the coal-mea- 
sures of Scotland. Blast furnaces are most 
numerous in Yorkshire, Staffordshire, Cum- 
berland, Durham, Lancashire, S. Wales, and 
I^anarkshire. The quantity of pig-iron pro- 
duced is over 7,000,000 tons annually. The 
steel made in 1886 was over 2,500,000 tons. 
Tin, lead, and zinc are the metals next in 
iin|>ortance to iron. The value of the lead 
profluced in 1887 was £486,886; of the tin, 
£1,048,688. Another important article is 
salt, chiefiy from rock-salt and brine pits, 
the quantity produced In 1887 being valued 
at £732,000. Quarries which furnish gra- 
nite, freestone, and roofing-slates are nume- 
rous throughout the kingdom, except in the 
S.K. of England. The total estimated value 
of the minerals raised in 1887 was over 
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£5.5,000,000, of which Ireland*8 contribution 
W[W £380,000. 

Fisiteries . — The principal British fisheries 
are those of salmon, herring, haddock, ling 
and cod, turbot, soles, and other flat fish. 
The first is carried on chiefly in the rivers 
and estuaries of Scotland and Ireland; the 
second cliiefly on the coasts and islands of 
Scotland, large quantities of herrings being 
cured and exporied. Cod, haddocks, &c., 
are caught in great multitudes in the North 
Sea, particularly on the Dogger Bank. 
Among minor fisheries may be mentioned 
those of mackerel, pilchards, oysters, and 
lobsters. The facilities for conveyance now 
offered by railways has given a great im- 
pulse to the trade in fresh fish, and the lion- 
don market alone draws to itself a largo 
shiure of the fishing results all round the 
coasts. The total annual value of the fish 
caught is over £6,000,000. 

Manufactures , — Taking these in the order 
of their importance, wo begin with cattov. 
In this branch of industry Great Britain 
still remains a long way ahead of other 
countries. The Idverp(K>l and Manchester 
district and S. Lanciv^hiro os a whole are 
the chief seats of the manufacture. I'ho 
total value of the cotton goods (including 
yarn) exported in 1888 was £76,446,757; 
ill 1887, £70,959,766. The peculiar excel- 
lence of the wtx>l furnished by the English 
flocks made woollens the most ancient and 
for centuries the staple manufacture of'' 
England. Now this niauufacture is next 
in importance to that of cotton, and draws 
largely for its supplies on other countries, 
particularly on the Australian colonies. The 
chief seats of the woollen manufacture are 
in England — the West Biding of York- 
shire, Lancashire, Gloucestershire, and Wilt- 
shire being the most distinguished for broatl- 
cloths; Norfolk for worsted stuffs, I^eicester- 
sbire and Nottinghamshire for woollen ho- 
siery. Blankets and flannels h ave numerous 
locidities, but for the finer qualities the West 
of England and several of the Welsh coun- 
ties are most conspicuous. Car{ >ets of e very 
quality and pattern are extensively made 
at Kidderminster, Halifax, Leeds, &c. The 
woollen manufacture of Ireland is on a 
very limited scale, being confined to a few 
broad- cloth factories, and a few blankets 
and flannels. Scotland has made much 
more progress, but still bears no proportion 
to England. The chief seats of the Scotch 
wofdlens are Kilmarnock for carpets, bon- 
nets, and shawls; Stiriing and its neighbour- 
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hood for carpets and tartans; Ayrshire for 
blankets, &c. ; Galashiels, Selkirk, and other 
places in the basin of the Tweed for the 
cloth known as * tweeds,* the manufacture 
of which originated here, thoi^h it has since 
extended to several parts of England. The 
value of the woollen and worsted manufac- 
tures (including yam) exported from Great 
Britain in 1887 was £24,564,878. The 
quantity of wool imported (a good deal be- 
ing re-exported) was 573,190,000 lbs. The 
linen manufacture is also important. In 
England the chief seat of the manufacture 
is Leeds and its vicinity, and other parts of 
the West Hiding; also parts of Lancashire 
and Durham. Linen is the only staple of 
Ireland, where it is carried on chiefiy in the 
province of Ulster, Belfast l>eing the great 
centre of the industry. In Scotland the 
manufacture is important. Besides plain 
linen, it inchidos osuaburgs, sheetings, sail- 
cloth, sacking, &c.— chief seat, Dundee (with 
other Forfarshire towns); and diaper and 
damask — chief seat, Dunfermline. The 
stajiles of both towns are by far the most 
im])ortant of their kind in the kingdom, 
l^arge quantities of jute are also used in 
this manufacture, especially at Dundee. 
The value of the linen and jute manufac- 
tures (including yarn) exported in 1887 was 
£8,678,155. The silk manufacture is the 
only great textile industry in regard to which, 
at least in finer fabrics, Britain must yield 
the palm of superiority to other countries. 
The chief seats of the trade in England are 
the district of Spitalfields in London, Man- 
chester, and Coventry. Besides the manu- 
factures already mentioned, there are a 
great number which, though separately of 
less importance, absorb immense sums of 
capital, exhibit many of the most wonderful 
specimens of human ingenuity, and give 
subsistence to millions of the population. 
Amongst the most important of these are 
the several branches of the hardware indus- 
try, the manufacture of steam-engines and 
all kinds of machinery, of arms and am- 
munition, of plate, jewelry, and watches, of 
chemicals, dyes, manures, &c., of furniture, 
of glass, earthenware and porcelain, Ac. Of 
vast extent also is the paper manufacture, 
in connection with which are various indus- 
tries, of which it may be considered as^ 
directly or indirectly, the parent — type- 
founding, printing, b^ks, engraving, Ac. 
Another very important industry is ^at of 
ship-buildi:!^, which has its chief seats in the 
Clyde and Tyne. 


Commerce , — Of the extent of the com- 
merce carried on by railway, river, canal, 
and highway there are little or no means of 
forming an estimate; but the foreign trade 
of the country can be stated with some ap- 
proach to exactness. In 1 887 the total value 
of merchandise imported into (^reat Britain 
was £862,227,664, exported £280,768,161. 
This was considerably below the trade f>f 
1883, when the imports were valued at 
£426,890,000, the exi>ort8 at £305,437,000. 
Amongst the items which make up these 
sums were, on the side of imports, in 1887 : 
grain and flour, £48,290,000; raw cotton, 
£40,166,000; wool, £24,238,000; sugar, 
raw and refined, £16,000,000; timber, 
£12,600,000; metals, £16,500,000; bacon 
and hams, £8,700,000; animals (cattle and 
sheep, &c.), £6,000,000 ; butter and mar- 
garine, £11,890,000; tea, £9,783,000; silk 
manufactures, £10,400,000; flax, hemp, and 
jute, £8,500,000. The chief exports were: 
cotton, woollen, and linen manufactures (as 
above), £104,000,000; iron and steel, wrought 
and unwroiight, £24,992,000 ; machinery, 
£1 1,000,000 ; apparel and haberdashery, 
£5,300,000. Britain carries on a commerce 
with almost all countries. I'he trade with 
her own colonies and dependencies is very 
large, but not more than one-third as much 
as with foreign countries. The foreign as 
well as the inland trade is greatly promoted 
by the highly developed system of communi- 
cation which now exists. 'I’lius at the 
end of 1887 there were 19,578 miles of rail- 
wjiy open in the ITiiited Kingdom, of which 
about 18,825 miles belonged to England and 
Wales. For proportion of railways to area 
England taken by itself stands before any 
other country, having 1 mile «)f railway to 
miles of surface. In 1886- 87 1460 
milium letters were delivered in the United 
Kingdom, giving an average of 40 per head 
of population. The total length of telegraf)h 
wii'es was 174,000 miles, the system as a 
whole belonging to the state. I'he number 
of messages sent annually is now over 
50,000,000. The total number of vessels 
registereil as belonging to the kingdom in 
1887 was 21,747, of 7,296,291 tons, of which 
4,081,582 tons belonged to steam vessels. 
The total 8hi{>ping entered ’was 68,076,174 
tons, cleared 62,604,196. The devdopment 
of British shipping, when compared with 
that of other nations, is even more remark- 
able than that of its foreign commerce. Not 
only is the great bulk of the trade between 
Britain and other foreign countries carried 
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on in Britdsh ships, but so also is a large 
{tart of the tra<le between one foreign conn* 
try and another. Hence we hnd, that the 
magnitude of the mercantile marine of the 
United Kingdom is far greater tlian that of 
any other country, its sea-going tonnage 
being double that of the United States, and 
more than seven times that of France. 

ltd vf ion , — Every form of religion enjoys 
the most comi)lete toleration, but there are 
two churches, one in England having an 
Ejnscopal form of government, and one in 
Scotland with a Presbyterian organization, 
established by law and partly supported by 
state endowments. Both of these are l*ro* 
testant, and both in England and Scotland 
the great majority of those who do not be- 
long to the established church are also Pro- 
testants. In England, however, these all 
belong to churches having a different or- 
gan! zathm from that of the Anglican (.^hurch, 
while in Scotland most of them belong to 
churches virtually identical with the estab- 
lished church both in creed and in organiza- 
tion. In Ireland there has been no state 
church since 1871, when a branch of the 
Anglican ( 'hurch there established was dis- 
establisheil. The great majority of the 
peoj)lo are Roman Catholics. 

Educftiion , — All education in England was 
b^ng entirely voluntary. The first comprehen- 
sive measure for the promotion of elemen- 
tary education by the state was ])assed in 1870. 
Its chief provisions were for the election of 
8ch(H)l -boards in districts in which there was 
a deficiency of school accomiiuKlation, with 
l)ower to build and maintain schools out of 
rates levied for the puqjose, and for the giv- 
ing of aid by parliamentary grant to these 
b<iard- schools as well as to jireviously exist- 
ing schools. I )i8cretionary power was origi- 
nally given to the school-boards to enforce the 
attendance of children in their districts, but 
by subsequent enactments coinimlsory at- 
tendance of children at school from 5 to 
1 i years of age has been made the law for 
the whole of England and Wales, a schrjol- 
attendance committee being estaldished to 
look after this matter wherever there is no 
school-board. The schools directly under 
school -l>oards still form but a small minority, 
being only, in 1 887, 4538 out of a total of 
19,207, all examined by government inspec- 
tors. But the population under school- 
boards is considerably greater than that 
under school-attendance committees. The 
most numerous schools are those connected 
wiUi the Nadoual Society or the Church of 
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England. The average attendance in 1 887 
was 3,544,564. The Scotch Education Act, 
passed in 1872, was from the first more com- 
prehensive than the English one, reejuiring 
the election of school-boards in every burgh 
and pariah, and midciiig school-at tendance 
compulsory throughout the country. The 
school age is from 6 to 13. The elementary 
schools in 1887 numbered 8429, the average 
atteudauce was 494,373. Ireland is still 
far behind in the matter of education. Ele- 
mentary education there is under the super- 
intendence of the commissioners of national 
education, a body incorporated in 184.5, with 
power, among other things, to erect 'and 
maintain schools wherever they think proper. 
The average attendtuice in these national 
schools was 616,388 in 1887. There is 
no compulsory school - attendance in any 
jjart of Ireland. Free education — the entire 
abolition of fees — throughout the Ignited 
Kingdom is advocated by some. Secondary 
education in Ikitain is left almost entirely 
to private enter{)rise, though some measures 
in furtherance of it have recently been 
taken by government. In England there 
are a number of endowed grammar-schools, 
and also the great {niblic schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, ( 'liarterbouse, 
Westminster, &c. In Scotland and Ireland 
also there are a number of secondary schools; 
but they form no part of an organized sys- 
tem. Valuable results have been accom- 
plished by the Department of Science and 
Art; and technical education is bcigiuniug 
to receive attention. 

For the higher education there are in 
England the universities of Oxford, ( 'ani- 
briilge, London, Durham, and the Victoria 
iruiversity, Manchester; and in a<lditiori to 
these, colleges, some of them called ‘IJni- 
versity colleges,' at Leeds, Newcastle, Not- 
tingham, Bristol, Birmingham, and other 
places, I)e8ide8 other institutions giving a 
university education in one or more de- 
partments; the training institutions for 
teachers; and the colleges belonging to the 
different dissenting bodies. London Uni- 
versity is j)roperly only an examining board, 
but in connection with it there are in J London, 
University College and King’s College. In 
Scotland there are the four universities of 
Edinburgh, Clasgow, Alierdeen, and St. 
Andrews, a university cxdlege at l>u!idee, 
and the normal or training 8<iho<ils of the 
different religious bodies. Ireland has the 
University of Dublin, the Queen’s (Colleges 
of BeUfiat, Cork, and Galway, in contiec- 
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tion with the Boyal UniTerfiity of Ireland, 
which is merely an examining and degree- 
conferring body; the Roman Catholic uni- 
versity, and Maynooth and other R. Catholic 
colleges. As was to be expected, the ex- 
pencuture in connection with popular educa- 
tion has greatly increased since the passing 
of the education acts. The annual parlia- 
mentary grants, which in 1840 amounted to 
£30,000, had risen in 1870 to £914,721, and 
in 1888 to £5,573,866. 

People , — The earliest inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom known to history were 
Celts, who inhabited both Great Britain 
and Ireland at the time of the Roman occu- 
pation. In the 5th and 6th centuries, how- 
ever, the Celts were displaced through the 
greater part of South Britain and in the 
eastern lowlands of North Britain by the 
Anglo-Saxons, a Teutonic race from which 
the modem English and Lowland Scotch are 
mainly descended. The Celts as a distinct 
people were gradually confined to the moun- 
tainous districts of Wales and Cornwall and 
the Highlands of Scotland, and only in Wales 
and Scotland has the Celtic language sur- 
vived in Great Britain, being still also 
spoken by many in the west of Ireland. 
There is a considerable Celtic element, how- 
ever, among the population everywhere. 
The English language is the direct descen- 
dant of that spoken by the Anglo-Saxons, 
but contidns a strong infusion of French 
elements introduced by the Normans in 
the 11th and following centuries, as well as 
other elements, chiefly of Latin and Greek 
origin, introduced in later times. 


The population of the United Kingdom 
is very unequally distributed in the three 
countries of which the kingdom is composed. 
England and Wales had, in 1881, a popula- 
tion equal to 445 to the square mile, which 
is a denser population thurn any country in 
Europe except Belgium and Saxony; that 
of Ireland at the same date was 158 to the 
square mile, and that of Scotland only 128. 
Except Middlesex, which is largely occupied 
by the metropolis, the most densely popu- 
lated county in England is Lancashire, 
which has a population of above 1800 to the 
square mile; and the population of the two 
counties of Lanark and Renfrew in Scot- 
land shows a ratio of above 1000 to the square 
mile; while East and West Flanders in 
Belgium, the most densely populated dis- 
trict on the continent of Europe, have a 
population of only about 650 to the square 
mile. The increase that has taken place in 
the population of Great Britain during the 
present .century is very remarkable. At the 
first census, which took place in 1801 (and 
which did not include Ireland), the whole 
population of Great Britain was found to be 
a little under eleven millions; at the census 
of 1881 it was 29,700,000. The growth in 
the population of the whole kingdom be- 
tween 1831, the date of the flrst reliable 
Irish census, and 1881 was from 24,400,000 
to 85,000,000. This growth, however, was 
confined to Great Britain, for in Ireland 
the population has greatly declined (in 1841 
it was fully 8,000,000). The population of 
the British islands was as follows in 1871 
and 1881 


Diriiiions. 

Kaleii. 

Females. 

Total, 1881. 

Total, 1871. 

England 

Wales 

11,961,842 

678,060 

1.799,476 

2,633,277 

25,760 

40,321 

12,662,084 

682,458 

1,936,098 

2,041.669 

27,798 

47,881 

24,613,926 

1,360,513 

8,736,678 

6,174,836 

63,668 

87,702 

215,374 

21,496.131 

1,217,185 

8,360,018 

6,412.877 

64,042 

90,696 

216,080 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands 
Soldiers and ^ 
sailors abroad ) 

Total 

17,264,109 

17,987,373 

36,241,482 

81,846,379 



The estimated population in 1887 was 
87,091,564, namely^ England and Wales 
28,247,151, ScotOand 8,991,499, Ireland 
4,852,914. 

of Empire , — The area of the Bri- 
rish empire may be stated in round num- 
bers as about 9,000,000 sqiiare miles, with 
a population oi about 81^000,000, distri- 
buted 1^1 &dlow8; — British l^es and posses- 


sions in Europe (Gibraltar, Malta and Gozo, 
Heligoland); area, 121,000 sq. miles; pop. 
about 88,000,000; British India and feuda- 
tory states, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Hong Kong, &c., in Asia; area, 1,845,366; 
pop. about 261,000,000; Cape Colony, Natal, 
Sierra I^eone, Mauritius, St. Helena, and 
other possessious in Africa, or islands ad- 
jacent, 481,380 sq. miles ; pop. about 
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2,980,000; Canada, Newfoundland, Jamaica, 
iSdnidad, and other West India islands; 
Honduras, Guyana, and all possessions in 
America, north or south, 3,648,000 square 
miles; pop. 6,216,000; Australia, Tasmania, 
New Zealand, Fiji, New Guinea, Ac. ; area, 
8,270,000 sq. miles; pop. about 3,667,000. 
The increase of British colonies, especially 
of 4'anada and Australia, in population, 
wealth, and trade, has been something pro- 
digious within the last few years. Self- 
government has been conceded to the larger 
colonies. 

Constitution , — Under the name of a con- 
stitutional and hereditary monarchy the gov- 
eminent of Britain is vested in a sovereign 
and the two houses of parliament — the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. 
Laws passed by these houses, and assented 
to by the sovereign, become the laws of the 
laud. But under this general hxity of form 
the centre of real power may change greatly, 
as it has in Great Britain within the last 
two centuries. The sovereign's right of veto 
on acts of parliament has practic^ly passed 
into desuetude, while of the two legislative 
houses the House of Commons, from its 
being the expression of the national will as 
a whole, has become the real centre of power 
and influence. Popular rights and liberties 
are thus secured by the fact that the most 
influential part of the legislature is com- 
):K)8ed of members de^iendent on the con- 
fidence and trust of popular constituencies. 
Thus though the powers of the parliament 
may he regarded as unlimited, yet it must 
always in the end give way before a de- 
cided and clear expression of public opinion. 
It is often said, therefore, that the consti- 
tution of Great Britain is in great part an 
unwritten law, and this unwritten law is 
amtinually receiving additions and adapt- 
ing itself to the new forces and needs of the 
rime. This natural flexibility of the Brit- 
ish constitution is one of its greatest merits, 
and what most distinguishes it from the 
more rigid systems of other countries. One 
of the l^t examples of this quiet growth 
of unwritten law is the position occupied by 
such a body as the cabinet, a body never 
officially recognized by any act of parlia- 
ment, and wholly unknown to the written 
Jaw, yet practically the highest executive 
hody in the kingdom, though nominally the 
executive government is vested in the sove- 
reign. On this subject the late Mr. Bagehot 
remarks: *The efficient secret of the Eng- 
lish constitution may be described as riie 
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close union, the nearly complete fusion, of 
the executive and legiidatlve powers. Ac- 
cording to the traditional theory as it exists 
in all 3ie books, the goodness of our consti- 
tution consists in the entire separation of the 
legislative and executive authorities, but iu 
truth its merit consists in their singular 
approximation. The connecting link is the 
cabinet By that new word we mean a 
committee of the legislative* body selected 
to be the executive body.' 

The Styvereign . — The fundamental maxim 
upon which the right of succession to the 
throne depends is, that the crown is, by 
common law and constitutional custotn, 
hereditary, and that the right of inheritance 
may from time to time be changed or 
limited by parliament; under which limi- 
tations the crown still continues hereditary. 
It descends to the males in preference to 
the females, strictly adhering to the rule of 
primogeniture. The sovereign is of ago at 
eighteen years. The heir to the crown has, 
since the time of Edward III,, inherited 
the title of Duke of Cornwall, and receives 
that of Prince of Wales by letters patent. 
The pt>wer of the sovereign is limited by 
the laws, Tlie divine right, so obstinately 
maintained by the Stuarts, was never recog- 
nized by the nation, and William III., Mary, 
and Anne ascended the throne, according 
to express declarations, only by virtue of a 
transmission of the crown to them by the 
nation. But the maxim has been acknow- 
ledged, particularly since the Iiestoratif)u, 
that there is no power in the state superior 
to the royal prerogatives: the acts of the 
king are therefore subject to no examina- 
tion, and the king is not personally res]:x>u- 
sible to any tribunal: hence the maxim, 
The king can do no wrong. Yet there is 
sufficient provision for confining the exer- 
cise of the royal power within the legal 
limits. 1. All royal acts are construed in 
accordance with the laws, and it is taken 
for granted that the king can never intend 
anything contrary to law. 2. The counsel- 
lors of the king are responsible for the 
royal acts, and, as well as all those who are 
concerned in the execution of them, are 
liable to impeachment and examination, 
without the right of defending themselves 
by pleading the royal commands. 3. The 
parliament and the judicial tribunals have 
aDso the right to discuss freely such royal 
acts, and, in particular, parliament and each 
individual member of the upper house, has 
the right to make remonstrances to the 
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crown. 4. Individuals are protected from 
any abuses of the royal power by the 
Habeas (^orijus Act, the liability of 
agents to prosecution^ the right of complain- 
ing to parliament and the liberty of the 
press. 

'J^he king is the supreme head of the state 
in peace and war, the lord paramount of the 
soil, the fountain of justice and honour, and 
the supreme head < >f the cliurch. He has the 
prercjgative of rejecting bills in parliament, 
which, however, has not been exercised 
since the year As the generalissimo, 

or tiie first in military command within the 
lving<lorn, he has the sole power <jf raising 
and regulating fleets and armies, whicl^ 
however, is virtually controlled by the 
necessity he is under of obtaining supplies 
from parliament. As the fountain of jus- 
tice, and general conservator of the peace 
of the kingdom, he alone has the right of 
erecting courts of judicature, and all juris- 
dictions of courts are dei;ivod from the 
crown. As the fountain of honour, of office, 
and of privilege, he has the power of con- 
ferring dignities, )>rivileges, utiices, &c. Xu 
the foreign relations of the nation he is 
considered the nation’s representative, and 
makes treaties, declares war, &o. As advis* 
ers he has the privy-council and the cabinet 
(which see). 

The Parliament, — The origin of the 
British Parliament has been sought rightly 
enough in the wUemujtmCttH or national as- 
semblies of the Auglo-Baxuus. In a some- 
what different form these were continued in 
the Norman times, and as early at least as 
the reign of Henry III. we timl not only the 
barons and the high ecclesiastics, but also 
the knights of the shire with the burgesses 
summoned to atteml I’hese formed the 
three rs/ofes, ni)W known as tlie lords B{>irit- 
ual, the lor^ temporal, and the commons. 
In the reign of Kdwartl 111. (1327 77) the 
separation of the estates into two houses — 
the House of l^rds, consisting of the lords 
spiritual and the lords temix)ral, and the 
House of Commons, consisting of the knights, 
citizens, and burgesses — l)ecame settled. 
All the peers w'ere not originally entitled to 
a seat at a matter of right, but only those 
who were expressly summoned by the king. 
Every hereditary peerage now, however, 
confers the right of a seat iu the Hv>ubu of 
Jjonis or Upper House. The number is in- 
definite, ana may be increased at the plea- 
sure of the crown, which, however, cannot 
deprive a peer of the dignity onoe bmtowed. 


The upper house at present comprises 
about 560 members. By the act of union 
with Scotland, 16 representatives of the 
Scottish peerage are elected by the Scottish 
nobility for each parliament’s duration 
(seven years), and 28 are elected for life by 
the [>eer8 of Ireland. 

The parliament is not permanent, and it 
is the royal prerogative to summon and dis- 
solve it. The first business of the Commons 
is to elect a speaker. The members then 
take the oath of allegiance, and when this 
is done the queen’s speech is read, being 
answered by an address from each house. 
In the upper house the lord-chancellor pre- 
sides, holding the |> 08 itiou of the speaker in 
the ConmiouB. All grants of subsidies or 
parliamentary aids must originate with the 
House of Commons, and the Lords have 
not the right to amend, but only to accept 
or reject, a money bill. As the parliament 
is sunmioned, so it is prorogued by the 
n>yal authority. A dissolution of the par- 
liament is effected either by the authority 
of the crown, or by length of time. The 
House of (Joinmf)us being ebouen but for 
seven years, at the expiration of that time 
)urUameiit is dissolved ipso facto. The 
ow’er house of parliament has the direction 
of all financial cuncenis; and there is no 
subject which may not be brought before it 
by petition, complaint, or motion of a mem- 
ber. 'I'he upjHjr bouse is the supreme 
court of judicature in the nation. In civil 
castes it (now represented by the T-iords of 
Appejil iu Ordinary) is the supreme court 
of ap])eal fi*om the siq)erior tribunals of the 
three kingdoms. In indictments for treason 
or felony, or misprision thereof, where the 
accused is a ])eer of the realm, the House 
of Ijords are the judges of the law and the 
fact. In cases of iiu])eachtueiit by the 
House of Commons the House of Lords are 
also the judges. iVII the forms of a cri- 
minal trial arc then oljserved, and the ver- 
dict must be by a majority of at least twelve 
votes. 

The House of Commons previous to the 
Keform Bill of 1832 consisted of 658 mem- 
bers, of whom 518 were for England and 
Wale^ 45 for Scotland, and 100 for Ireland. 
In this representation there were great in- 
justices and anomalies. Many of the bor- 
<mghs hod quite fallen into decay, so that 
a place like the famous Old Sarum, which 
oonaisted only ol the ruins of an old castle, 
sent two members to parliament, w hile great 
inanuRiaturiug towns like Manchester and 
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Birmingham were abeolntely without repre- 
seotation. Not only the rottt n horouffhs^ aa 
these decayed constituencies were called, 
but also in many cases the towns, where 
the right of suffrage belonge<l to a small 
number of freeholders, w ere practically in 
the hands of a single family, and in this 
way a few’ great houses— Norfolk, Bedford, 
Devonshire, and the Pelhams, ic. — ct»m- 
irtanded more than 100 seats in pai*liament. 
Tor the few places that were in the Lands 
of independent voters a shameless system 
of bribery existed, in spite of the prohibi- 
tory law's, and the prices of votes were 
generally well known: a seat for a small 
place cost about £5000. The Reform Bill 
of 1832 brought great changes. Occupiers 
of lands or tenements in counties at a yearly 
rent of not less than £50, and occupiers as 
owner or tenant of a house or shop in a 
lx)rough of a yearly value of £10, now re- 
ceived tlie franchise. Fifty -six rotten bor- 
oughs were wholly disfranchised ; thirty bor- 
oughs w'ei*o deprived of one member; and 
one borough (Melcoinbe-Regis cum Wey- 
mouth, which had four) of two members; 
twenty -two l>oro\ighs were created in Kng- 
land, to rtitum two members each, and nine- 
teen boroughs to return one member each. 
Besides taking aw’ay the right of election 
from many insignificant places, and vesting 
it in large, or at least in tolerably numerous, 
ennstituc.icies in new bcjroughs, the act 
IntnKluccd something Uke uniformity in the 
tjualificatioiis of the voters of the old 
Iwrfjughs and cities, and extended the 
elective franchise from close coq>oratious, 
or privileged bodies, to the citizens at largo. 

After several unsuccessful attemjjts by 
Lord .I<ihn Russell, Lord Palmerston, and 
Mr. (Gladstone to pass bills for further re- 
form, in 1867 Mr. Disraeli, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, succeeded in carrying through 
a bill which conferred the borough franchise 
on all householders who had resided in the 
Ijorough for tw'elve months previous to the 
last day of July in any year, and hod been 
assessed for and paid poor-rates, and on all 
lodgers who had occupied for a like period 
lodgings of the yearly value of £10 unfur- 
nished. In counties the franchise was be- 
stowed on occupiers as owners or tenants 
of subjects of £12 ratable value, and the 
copyhold and leasehold franchise was re- 
duced from £10 to £5. This bill related 
only to England and Wales, but bills of a 
inmilar character were passed for Scotland 

r Ireland in the following year. In this 
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way the electorate, which was 1,852,970 in 
1867, rose to 2,218,259 in 1870. The total 
numlxir of members still remidued at 6.^»8. 
To MiUQchester, Idverpool, Birmingham, and 
Leeds were assigned tlii'ee meml)erH each, 
and to liondon University one. Populous 
counties wwe further divided, and to many 
of the divisionB two members each were 
given. 

From the union of Scotland with ICngland 
in 1707 till 1832 the former rotiirned forty- 
five members to the House of Coiimn)nH, 
thirty for the thirty -three counties, and fif- 
teen for fifteen districts of burghs. 8u- 
})eriors, or persons holding directly froni the 
crown, alone voted in the counties. In 
two counties there were only three real 
Voters in each. The number of persons 
who actually voted at the elections of the 
burghs was very inconsiderable, consisting, 
in general, of the magistrates and town 
council, amounting only to twenty in each 
burgh, or in all the sixty -six burghs to 
1320. By tl>e Scotch Reform Act of 1832 
eight members w'cre added to tlie represen- 
tation; Edinburgh and iSlasgow receiving 
two each, and Aberdeen, Dnndee, (ireem>ck’, 
Perth, and Paisley <me each. 'I’he right of 
voting w’as also placed as near as possible 
tm the Bamo footing as in England; but tlio 
number of members, though increased, was 
not in proportion with the constituency <'f 
England or even Ireland. By thcj Scotch 
Reform Act of 1868 the bnrgli franchise 
was assimilated to that of England, being 
conferred on householder, but in counties 
the occuijation tenure was £14 or upwards. 
Seven additional seats were given: one to 
the universities of Alwjrdeon and (Jlasgow, 
one to those of Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews, one to Glasgow city (which now 
had three), one to Dundee (whieii now 
had two), and one each to the counties of 
l.anark, Ayr, and Aberdeen, whicli were 
divided into two divisions, each returning a 
member. 

Since the legislative union with Britain 
in 1801 Ireland had sent 100 meml)erH to 
the Houst) of ('ommons. By the Refonu 
Act of 1832 five members were added, and 
£10 copyholders, &c., admitted amongst the 
classes of county voters. In 1850 occupiers 
of land rated at £12 a year were oflmitted 
to vote. In the bf>rough franchiiWi the £10 
qualification for ovmer or forcupant was 
adopted in the refomi of 1832, much the 
same os in England; and by the act of 1850 
the franchise was farther extended to £8 
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occu|Hef8. By the reform bill of 1868 the 
occupation franchise in towns was reduced 
from £8 to £4, and for lodgers it was fixed 
at the same as in England and Scotland. 

The Bepresentation of the People Act of 
6th Dec. 1884f established a tmiform house- 
holder and a uniform lodger franchise 
throughout the kingdom. Equally impor- 
tant changes were effected by the Kedistn- 
bution Act passed in June, 1886. By it 
71) small boroughs in England and Wales 
(including four districts of boroughs in the 
latter) and 24 in Ireland ceased to return 
members sex>arately , while in Scotland the 
Haddington and Wigton districts of burghs 
lost the burgh franchise. In England 36 
smedl boroughs, and in Ireland 3, lost one 
member each. The members for f Jverpool 
were increased to 9, for Birmingham, the 
'lower Hamlets, and Glasgow to 7 each, for 
Manchester to 6, for Ijee£i and Sheffield to 
5 each, and other important centres in pro- 
portion. Thirty-three new boroughs, chiefly 
in the Ijondon Metropolitan district, were 
created. Many of the larger boroughs were 
divided and a member given to each divi- 
sion; large counties were dealt with in a 
similar way. The numerical strength of 
the house was also raised, the gross num- 
ber of inemliers being 670, of which Eng- 
land guts 466 (2 additional), Wales 30 (as 
before), Scotland 72 (12 i^ditional), and 
Ireland 103 (2 less). The following is a 
summary of the distribution of members 
according to the act of 1685: — 
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i oountiof with 3 niomben each, B 
with B each, 0 with 4 e«oh, 5 with 
8 oach, 4 with 6 «aob, B with 7 
«aoh, B with 8 «Moh, liiuicMUira 
witii 93, YorkRiiire with SB, Kut< 
laud nad lile of Wight with i 

oanh, 984 

8 eittoii and horougha with 1 «ach, SB 
with 9 each, 9 with 9 eaoh, and B 

with4«aoti, 18f 

Iioeds aud BhoAeld 6 «acb. Maa* 
ohoBtMT B, Birmlagham aud Tower 
Hamletf 7 each, aud Uverpool ti, 99 

.CrnlveralUea, 6 

S cottuticMi 1 eaoh, 9 with 9 each. Ola- 

7 diatriotaM Dovoogita \ each, Bwiua* 
aea aad Mortta^ Tydvil 9 each, . 

'99 couutlM with 1 eiMdi, B with 9 
eaxm, Lauarkahira B, ..... 

IB horitha with 1 eaoh. 9 with 9 each. 
,E<Uaburgh 4, Qlaagow 7, . . . — , 

‘ Ualveraltiea, 

91 ooantiea with 9 8 with 4, 1 wlth'i 



{ 91 ooantiea with 9 Moh, 8 with 4 , 1 wll .. . 

. 7, 1 With 1, 1 wi^S, SB I 

Sb<]roiM^wllhl«aoih,9with4ea^ >109 


Total, 


JBeinJb and Titles , — The laws acknowledge 
only two distiinotions tif rank or dvil status, 
the nohiUty and the cotnlnanalt 3 ^ The dis- 


tinction is by no means like that between the 
Patricks and plebeians in ancient Home, nor 
that between the nobles and citizens of 
France in the last century, and the peculiar 
privileges of the nobility are few and insig- 
nificant Intermarriages with commoners 
are usual, and the sons of peers mingle with 
commoners in the House of Commons, where 
wealth, talent, and industry are at least as 
well represented as birth. Moreover, the 
House of Lords is continually recruited from 
the House of Commons by the conferring of 
peerages on its more distinguished members. 
The peers are exempted from the perfor- 
mance of a few little public services, such as 
sitting on juries, &c. They have also a right 
to be tried by the House of Lords on in- 
dictments for treason, or felony, or mis- 
prision thereof; but the administration of 
justice before this tribunal is as strict as in 
the ordinary courts. Their {persons cannot 
be arrested in civil cases. The titles l)orne 
by those who form the peerage are, in a 
descending scale, duke, marquis, earl, vis- 
count, baron. Of these earl is the oldest, 
this title dating from the Anglo-Saxon {pe- 
riod, when it was ec|uival6nt to that of ('(U» 
dorfnan or gavemor of a shire. The other 
ranks at this early period were those of the 
athelimjSy or princes of royal blood; thatirs, 
who were royal officers or considerable land- 
owners; and the ccorh^ or husbandmen, be- 
low whom were the serfs or slaves. After 
the Conquest the title of baron came into 
use. The barons formed an inferior class 
of nobles to the earls, though the term might 
also be used to include all the peers, 'i'he 
title of duke arose under Edward III., who 
created his eldest son Duke of Cornwall 
(1337). llie title of marquis was introduced 
in the time of Kicbard 11. ; that of viscount 
during the reign of Henry VI. It is only 
the actual holders of these titles who are, 
strictly speaking, the nobility; their families 
are only noble by courtesy. The chief privi- 
lege that the titles confer is a seat in the . 
House of Peers or — since the term lord is 
often used as equivalent to peer — the House 
of Lords. The Scottish and Irish peers sit 
in the house only by deputation; but many 
Scottish and Insh peers have also titles 
belonging to the peerage of Great Britain 
or the United Kingdom in virtue of which 
they sit; thus the Duke of Argyll sHs 
Bartm Sundiidga The titles of nobility 
just mentioned are inherited by the eldest 
son, who, during the life of the father, bears 
by courtesy his next highest title if he is a 
122 
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iSuke, m«rqiii8» or earl; if the father be a 
viaoouut or baron the son is only an * honour- 
able/ (See Addre$9y Forms of.) Any of 
the 8one of a duke or marquis is lordt 

but only the eldest son of an earl is so called. 
Next below the rank of the nobility are the 
barotieU. Thisdi^ty was created by James 
X, in 1611, and descends to the eldest son. 
There are no privileges annexed to the ba- 
ronetcy, bat the title is considered as an 
honour, and is often bestowed on men W'ho 
have distinguished themselves in a civil or 
military capacity. Below the baronets are 
inifjhts (who also have Sir before their 
names) and esf^uires, and all others that may 
be classed among the gentry. This last 
term is sufficiently vague, but may be said 
to iiiclu<le the richer landed proprietors, and 
all to whom wealth, office, or talents have 
sccuretl a certain respect and standing in 
society. All these may be said to have a 
claim to be considered as of the rank of es- 
(juirtjs, which, however, by law is somewhat 
restricted in its application. 

Arviy and Navu, — The British army is 
ndsed on tiM anmoritv of the sovereign, 
who is loolced <m asits bead; but the num- 
ber of tracqNI and the cost of the different 
branches are regulated annually by a vote 
of the House of Commons. In 1887-88 the 
army ooittpriaed a total of 679,5^^^ nien, 
namely : regular forces at home and in the 
colonies, 188,765 ; army reserve, 57,30<^; 
militia, 141,438; yeomanry cavalry, 14,40.‘>; 
volunteers, 255,923; forces on Indian estab- 
lishments, 71,691. The annual expenditure 
on the army has considerably increased in 
recent times, and at present is usually about 
£17,000,000 or £18,000,000. No British 
citizen is obliged to bear arms except for 
the defence of bis country; but all able- 
bodied men, from eighteen to thivtv-tive, are 
liable to militia service, the mintia being 
raised, when required, by ballot. Enlist- 
ment antong the regulamis either for twelve 
years’ army service (long service), or for 
seven years’ army service and five years’ 
reserve service (imort servioe). Ibe head 
of the military administration is the secre- 
Uuy of state for war. See Army. 

The administration of the navy ia carried 
on by the Board of Admiralty, consisting of 
six members, and having at its head the 
First Lord, who has supreme authority. 
The estimates for 1887-88 made provision 
for a total of 58,590 metf and boys in the 
naval service, of whom 38,776 were officers 
and seamen, 12,698 marines, in addition to 
128 


4000 for the coastguard, making in all a 
force of 62,500 men and boya The total es- 
timated expenditure on the navy in 1888-89 
was about £13,082,800. The most imiH>r- 
tant and formidable portion of the navy is 
the armour-clad fleet, which consists of 
alK>ut seventy vessels, indudiiig those not 
yet completed See Iron-dAxd Veuds. 

Fifutnee, Revenue and Expenditure . — The 
practice of borrowing money in onler to 
defray a part of the war exnendittire l)egan 
in the reign of William III. At first it 
was customary to l)orrt>w upon the security 
of some tax, or portion of a tax, set a[>firt 
as a fund for discharging the principal and 
the interest of the sura borrowed. ’I’his 
discharge was, however, very rarely effecteti, 
and at length the practice of Itorrowing for 
a fixed period was almost entirely aban- 
doned, and most loons were made u[wm i/t- 
temiinnUe annuities, or until such time as 
it might be conveuieut for government to 
})ay off the principal. Originally the in- 
terest paid by the government on these 
loans was comparatively high and subject 
to cousideraV)le variation. But in the reign 
of (leorge II. a different practice was 
adopted. Instead of varying the interest 
uiM)n the loan, the rate of interest was 
generally fixed at three or three and a half 
per cent, the noccjssary variation Isdng 
made in the principal funded, 'rhus, if 
government were anxious to l)orrow in a 
three-per-cent stock, and could not neg(»- 
tiate a loan for less than four and a lialf 
per cent, they effected their object by giv- 
ing the lender, in return for every £100 
mivanced, £150 three<per-cent stock that 
is, they bound the country to pay him or 
his assignees £4, 10«. a year in all time to 
come, or, otherwise, to extinguish the debt 
by a payment of £150. In consequence of 
this practice the principal of the debt now 
amounts to far more than the sum actually 
advanced W the lenders. At the death of 
William III. the public debt, partly by 
reason of the long wars, amounted to 
£16,394,702, the public income being 
£3,895,205. By far the greater f>art of the 
next reign also was a time of war, and on 
the death of C^ueen Anne the national debt 
amounted to £54,145,863. The reign of 
George 1. was undisturbed by war, which 
enabled the government of (he time U> re- 
duce the debt by £2,058,125, so that at the 
accession of Geotge II. the whole amount 
of the debt was £52,092,238. At the con- 
clusion id the Peace of Paris after the Seven 
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Years* War it was £188,865,480, and at 
the end of the American war, £239,350,1 48. 
l>uring the French war £601,500,334 of 
new debt was contracted, and on the 1st of 
February, 1817, when the English and Irish 
exchequers were consolidated, the total debt 
was £840,850,491. Since then the debt 
has been greatly reduced, and at March 
31st, 1888, the whole amount of it was 
£705,575,073. This includes both a funded 
and on unfunded debt. The latter species 
is that for which no formal provision has 
been made. I'he form in which it mostly 
exists is that of exchequer bills, which bear 
interest at a certain rate i)er cent per day, 
and pass from hand to hand like bank-nott^. 
After a certain time they are received in 
payment of taxes or other moneys due to 
government; and the interest due on them 
at the time is allowed in the payment. In 
1 888 the total debt was divided as follows : — 
Funded, £609,740,743; terminable annu- 
ities, estimated capital value at 3 per cent, 
£78,449,230; unfunded, £17,385,100. The 
public revenue and expenditure have con- 
siderably increased in recent times, and in 
1886 87 were respectively £90,772,758 and 
£89,996,752, in 1887-88 £89,802,264 and 
£87,428,645, while the estimated revenue 
for 1888-89 was £86,827,000, the expendi- 
ture £86,61 4,944. To the revenue of 1 887- 
88 customs contributed £19,630,000; excise, 
£25,620,000 ; stamps, £13,000,000 ; pro- 
^Hjrty and income-tax, £14,140,000; post- 
othce, £1 0,606,000. The cliief items of ex- 
penditure were: national debt, £26,000,000; 
army, £18,107,196; navy, £12,325,357; civil 
services (including education, law and 
justice, &c.), £18,210,000 ; post - olhee, 

£7,340,000. 

— The island in the remotest times 
bore the name of Albion, From a very early 
period it was visited by Pheoniciana, Car- 
thaginians, and (i reeks, for the purt>ose of 
obtaining tin. Caesar's two exjHjditions, 55 
and 54 b.c., made it known to the Romans, 
by whom it was generally called Britannia; 
but it was not till the time of Claudius, 
nearly a hundred ^ears after, that tlie Ro- 
mans made a senous attempt to convert 
Britain into a Roman province. Borne forty 
years later, under Agrioola, the ablest of 
the R>omau generals in Britain, they had 
extended tlie limits of the Proviucia Ko- 
mana as far as the line of the Forth and the 
Clyda Here the Roman amiies came into 
contact with the Caledonians of the interior, 
desoiibed by Tacitus as large-limbed, red- 


haired men. After defeating the Caledo- 
nians under Galgacus at *Mons Grampius* 
Agricola marched victoriously northwards 
as far as the Moray Firth, establishing 
stations and camps, remains of which are 
still to be seen. But the Romans were 
unable to retain their conquests in the 
northern part of the island, and were bnally 
forced to abandon their northern wall and 
forts between the Clyde and the Fotlih and 
retire behind their second wall, built in 120 
A.D. by Hadrian, between the , Solway and 
the Tyne. Thus the southern part of the 
island alone remained Roman, and became 
specially known as Britannia, while the 
northern portion was distinctively called 
Caledonia. The capital of Roman Britain 
was York (Eboracum). Under the rule of 
the Romans many flourishing towns arose. 
Great roads were made, traveling the 
whole country and helping very much to 
develop its industries. Christianity was also 
introduced, and took the place of the Druid - 
ism of the native British. Under the tuition 
of the Romans the useful arts and even 
many of the refinements of life found their 
way into the southern part of the island. 

Thus from the time of the Roman con- 
quest, and stiir more decidedly alter the 
Saxon invasions in the fifth century, the 
history of Britain brancheB off into a his- 
tory of the southern part of the island, 
afterw'ards known ns England, and a his- 
tory of the northern part of the island, 
afterwards named Scotland. It was nut 
till the union of the crowns in 1603 that 
the destinies of England and Scotland began 
again to unite; and it was not till the filial 
union of the parliaments in 1707 that the 
histories of the two countries may be said to 
merge into one. From this latter fieriod 
acoordingly we shall give an outline of the 
history of the United Kingdom. See also 
the articles Bnf/land^ Scotland^ and Jre- 
lanrL 

The measure which declared the parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland unit^, and 
the two countries one kingdom, known as 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, was 
passed, after violent opposition, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, let of May, 1707. This 
union, however much it was opposed by the 
prejudices and interests of {lai^cular men 
or classes at the time, has contributed very 
much to the prosiierity of both countries. 
The Grand Alliance, which it had been the 
aim of William's later years to form between 
Holland, Auatriai and England against tba 
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threatening^ growth of French power, now 
hel<l the field against the armies of France, 
and the victories of Marllwrough at F^len- 
heini and Kainillies, and the taking of (»ih- 
raltar and Barcelona, endcil in the IVeaty 
of I'treoht in 1713, by which the British 
right of sovereignty over Hudson s Bay, 
]S'ett’foundland, Nova Scotia, Minorca, and 
itihraltar was acknowledged, and the foun* 
dation of Britain’s imperial and colonial 
power securely laid. The remainder of 
Anne’s reign was distracted by the never- 
einling alterc.ations of domestic parties. 
She died on the Ist of August, 1714; and 
with her ended the line of the Stuarts, who 
had held the sceptre of England 112, and 
that of Scotland 313 years. 

At her death George 1., elector of Han- 
over, matonmlly descended from Klizal»eth, 
daughter of James T., according to the Act 
of Settleiiicnt asccnided the throne of Britain. 
The \\'higs under this prince regained that 
milHjriority in the national councils of which 
they had long been deprived, and this, along 
witli the susi>ension of the Habeas t’orpus 
Act and some otlusr extreme precautionary 
measures, increased the irritati<»n of the 
I’ory and Stuart party. In 1715 the Karl of 
Mar in S(‘otland and the Earl of Derwent- 
wat<*r in England raised the standard of 
rehellioti and proclaimed the (’hevalier St. 
Gf>orge (the Old Pretender) king. But the 
iii»\irrection, feebly supported by the people, 
was sofm suppressed. Tn 1716 the Septen- 
nial Act was passed, making parliament of 
Bc?ven instead of three year's’ duration. In 
1720 occurred the extraordinary growth and 
collapse of the Stiuth Sea <’ora}>ariy. From 
this ilate till 1742 the government was vir- 
tually in the hands of Sir llobert Waljrolo, 
the first, \ve might say, of modem premiers, 
go\eming the cabinet and chiefly respon- 
silde for its doings. Walpole bad great 
sagacity, pnidence, and business ability, 
and could manage dexterously the king, the 
parliament, and the people alike. It is 
true that in tlie case of the parliament he 
acbieve<l this by undue influence in elec- 
tions and a scandalous use of bribery. But 
the power he thus acquire<I was generally 
wisely used. The failure of the war witn 
Spain into which he bad reluctantly entered 
di^ve him from office, and in 1742 his long 
miiiistiy came tc) an end. In 1743 George 
IIm frightened at the dangers to Hanover, 
dragged Britain into the wars between 
France, Prussia, and Austria, regarding the 
suooeasiott of the Emperor Charles. George 


himself fought at the head of his troops at 
Dettingen (1743), where he obtained a com- 
plete victory over the French, which was 
balanced, However, later on by the defeat 
at Fontenoy (174.5). 

A fresh attempt was now inatle to restore 
the Stuart family to the throne of Britain. 
C’harles Edward, son of the Old Pretender, 
having been furnished by France with a 
small supply of inoitey and arms, lain led on 
the cojist of Lochalw, in the Wostern High- 
lands, in 1745, and was joined by a con- 
siderable number of tlie people. Marching 
southwards with 1500 Highlandei’s, his 
forces increasing as he advanced, ho entered 
Edinburgh without opjHisition; an<l having 
defeated Sir .lohii Cope near Prestoiipans 
he marched into England. He now took 
Carlisle, and advanced through liancastor, 
Preston, and Manchester, to l)erby, within 
loo miles of London; but finding himself 
disap|K)inted of expected succours from 
Franco, and the English 1’ories, contrary to 
his expectations, keeping aloof, he com- 
menced his retreat into Scotland, riosely 
pnrsiusd by the king’s troops, whom ho 
again defeated at Falkirk. With this vic- 
tory his good fortune terminated. 'I’he 
Duke of ( Cumberland having arrived from 
the Chmtinent put himself at the bea<l of 
the forces which were destined to chock the 
rebels; and the armies having met at (5d- 
loden, near Invemoss, Charles wjis com- 
pletely defeated. After lurking for six 
months amidst the wilds of InverncHs-Khire, 
he at length, with much dilliculty, esixiped 
to hVance. 

'I'he war of the Austrian succession, which 
still continued and which w'as the cause of 
hostilities l»etw'*-en the French and British 
in India as well as elsewhere, was ter- 
minated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapello 
in 1748. During most of this period I*el- 
ham and his brother, the Duke of New- 
castle, hafi been the ruling ministers, and 
in their hands the art of govcimnieiit had 
reached a low level both as regards morality 
and ability. In 1752 the New ^Sti/h of 
reckoning time was Introduced, and the Old 
Stifle being eleven days behind, the 3d of 
September, 1752, was called the 14th. At 
the same time the 1st of January was fixed 
as the opening day of the year, instea<l of 
the 25th of March. 

Soon after, the French, uneasy at the 
growing colonial power of Britain, made a 
determined effort against the British colo- 
nies and possessioiia in North America and 
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the Bait Indies and at first the British met 
with several disasters in America. la 1756 
the Seven Years" War broke out, Austria 
and France being allied on the one side, 
and Prussia and England on the other, and 
ill success attended the British arms in 
“■ Europe aJso. Fortunately, a great war 
minister, William Pitt, now took the helm 
of state. In 1758 the British made them- 
selves masters of several French settlements 
in North America, while the attack made 
by Wolfe on Quebec in 1759 was completely 
successful, and gave Britain the whole of 
Canada. The same year the British and 
their allies defeated the French at Minden 
in Prussia. In the East Indies the French 
' were even less successful than in America. 
Clive’s victory at Plassey (1757) and Coote’a 
at Wondewash (1760) secured the British 
empire in the East, and together with the 
naval feats of Hawke and Boscawen ma^le 
England the greatest of maritime and colo- 
nial powers. 

On the accession of George HI. in 1760 
hostilities were still carried on, generally 
t(» the advantage of the French as far as 
the theatre of war in Germany was con- 
cerned, but still more to their loss in the 
other (juarters of the world where they 
wore engaged with the British in a struggle 
for supremacy, and this notwithstanding 
that Spain had now joined her forces to 
those of France, At length the success of 
the British arms induced France and Spain 
to accede to terms, and the war ended hy 
the Treaty of Poiis in 1768. The French 
relinquished nearly all their ixwsessions in 
North America; Minorca was restored to 
Britain; in the East Indies they got back 
their factories and settlements, on condition 
that they should maintain neither forts nor 
troo|>s in Bengal; C'Uba and Manilla were 
resigned to the Spaniards. In Europe every- 
thing was restored to the tUUus quo. 

The ex|)euses of this war, which had been 
undertaken partly for the defence of the 
American omonies, had added upwards of 
i^72,000,000 to the national debt It seemed 
to the British people to be just that the 
Americans should m taxed to assist in pay- 
ment of the interest. The Americans did 
not deny the justice, but replied that if 
they were to be taxed they had a right to 
be represented in parliament, in order that, 
like other BriUsh subjects, they might be 
taxed only in consequence their own con- 
sent, Grenville, then the prime-minister, 
stood to his purpose^ however, and intro- 


duced a bill for Imposing certain stamp 
duties on the American colonies. I'be Amer- 
icans protested and resisted, and partly by 
the influence of the great Pitt, who had 
steadily opposed the measure, the bill was 
withdrawn. On the illness of Pitt, now Lord 
Chatham, in 1767, Townshend became pre- 
mier, and again revived the project of tax- 
ing the Americans by imposing duties on 
tea; and in 1770 Lord North, as his suc- 
cessor, set himself to carry it out. The 
result was that in 1775 America had to be 
declared in a state of rebellion, and a war 
began, in which both France and Spain 
joined the revolted colonies, and of which 
the result was the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the United Statea On the 
American side of this struggle the great 
name is that of George Washington. On 
the British side the war was unskilfully 
conducted, and though they gained some 
successes these were more than counterbal- 
anced by such blows as the capitulation of 
Burgoyne with nearly 6000 men at Sara- 
toga (1777), and of Cornwallis at Yorktown 
with 7000 (1781). Agaipst their KurojHjan 
foes the British could show such successes 
as that of Admiral Rodney off Cape St. 
Vincent (1780); the brilliant defence of 
Gibraltar by General Eliott (1779-82); and 
Admiral Rodney’s victory over the French 
fleet in the West Indies (1782), The war 
closed with the Peace of Versailles in 1783. 
Britain finally ac<juired several West lndi.an 
islands; Spain got Florida and Minorca, 
France Pondicherry and Chandemagore 
in India. The struggle had added over 
£100,000,000 to the British national debt. 

From 1783 to 1801 the government of 
Britain was directed by William Pitt, the 
younger son of lionl Chatham, who when 
only tw'enty-four years of age was placed 
as Hrst lord of the treasury and chancellor 
of the exchequer. The affairs of Ireland 
and India, and the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings, were among the first subjects 
which occupied the attention of Pitt’s min- 
istry. In 1762 the Irish had been able to 
extort from Britain, then engaged in her 
with the American colonies, the 
right to establish an independ^t parlia- 
ment, so that from this year there were 
two independent governments in the British 
Isles till 1800, when Pitt, who bad in the 
interval had some experience of the diffi- 
culties arising out of two co-ordinate legisla- 
tures, contrived once more to unite them. 

In 1789 the Fronch Bevolntion was 
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begun. For a time there vrm considerable 
83 rmpatby in England with this movement; 
but sa the revolutionaries proceeded to ex- 
treme measures there was a reaction in 
English feeling, of which Edmund Burke 
became the great exponent^ and the execu* 
tion of Ixmis XVI. gave rise to diplomatic 
nseasures, which finely terminated in the 
National Convention declaring war against 
Britain, on Ist February, 1793. At 6ret 
Britain co-operated with Prussia, Austria, 
Ac., against France, and successes were 
gained both by sea and land; but latterly 
on the (.Vntinent the armies of the French 
Kepublic were eveiy where triumphant, and 
in 1707 Britain stood alone in the conflict, 
and indeed soon found a European coalition 
formed against her. The war was now 
largely maritime, and the naval successes 
of .lervis off St. Vincent and Duncan off 
("mnpertlow’n were followed, when Bona- 
|>atte led an expedition to Egypt, having 
iiuUa as its ultimate object, by the victories 
of Nelson in Ab<mkir Bay, and Abercromby 
at Alexandria. In 1708 a reMlion in Ire- 
land had to be cnishcHl. J'eaco was made 
lu 1802 by the IVeaty of Amiens, only to 
be broken by another declaration of war in 
3803, as the ambitious projects of Napoleon 
l>c‘caine evident. In spite of the efforts of 
Pitt (who died in 1800) in the way of foif»' 
ing and supporting with funds a new coali- 
tion against I'rance, the military genius of 
Napoleon swept away all opposition on land, 
though tlje na\ al victory of Trafalgar (1806) 
established Kuglaud's supremacy on the 
st^as. Naj>oleon, who had assumed the title 
of Emperor of the French in 1806, and was 
now X irtually the rnler of Europe, put forth 
his Berlin deciees (1807), prohibiting all 
coitiinerce wdth Britain wherever his power 
reached, set his brother Joseph on the 
thnuie of Spain, and occupied Portugal. 
But the spirit of resistance had now taken 
deep root in the British people, and in 1808 
troops were sent into Spain under Sir John 
Moore, and a year later Wellington, then 
fveneral Well^ey, landed in Portugal. 
Then ^gan that famous series of successful 
o;>erations (the Peninsular W'ar) which drove 
back the French Into their own c<mntry, 
and^ powerfully contributed to undermine 
the immense fabric of Napoleon’s conquests. 
The other chief European powers Imving 
united, Paris was occupied in 181 4, Napo- 
leon was deposed and exiled to Elba, and 
Ix>ttis XVIII. placed on the throne of 
France. Escaping in 1815, Napoleon op- 
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peare<l once more in the field with a large 
army. Wellington and Hiiicher hastened 
to oppose him, and at Waterlm) Na;K>Ieon*8 
long career of conquest ended in a crushing 
defeat. The restoration of Louis followed, 
and Napoleon was sent to the prison of St. 
Helena. Of her conquests Britain retained 
Tobago, St. Lucia, Mauritius, the (.^ape (»f 
Oood Ho|>e, Demerara, Esseouibo, Berbice, 
Helimdand, and Malta ; Ceylon and IVini- 
dad had been ^ned in 1802. So that 
Britain emerged from this long struggle 
with a very mreat increase of territorial 
]x>ssc8sions and political im(K)rtauce. 

After the termination of the wars with 
Napole<m many things concurred to moke 
a troublous era in the home administration. 
1'he new burden of debt which the wars had 
left on the nation, the bad harvests of 1810 
and 1 817, a succession of governments which 
had no idea but that of absolute resistance 
to all refoms, Ac. ; all these contributed to 
increase discontent. 'J'he result was a 
strong Patlical agitation, aocotnpanied often 
by serious riots throughout the country, 
more 6Hj)ecially in the large towns, and loud 
demands for reform in parliament and the 
system of representation. The death of 
(Jeorge HI. and accession of George IV. in 
1820 made little change in this respect. 
From 1822 a succession of able statesmen. 
Canning, I’eel, and Lord Grey, gave the 
govenirneiit a more liberal turn, and did 
much to satisfy the poj)ular denumds. ^rhe 
Catholics were admitted to parliament; the 
severity of the old restrictions on commerce 
was relaxed ; and in the face of a deter- 
mined o}>|M>8ition Karl Grey carried the Ke- 
fonn Bill of 1882 (two years after the acces- 
sion of W'illiam IV.), which gave largo 
manufacturing towns a voting power in 
some pn>portion to their inifiortance, and 
practically transferred the centre of politi- 
cal power from the aristocratic to tlm middle 
classes. I'he next great i)uhlic measure was 
the abolition of negro slavery in every Brit- 
ish possession in 1834. 

William IV. died Juno 20, 1837, and 
was succeeded by Victoria. The year fol- 
lowing is notable as that in which the 
Chartists Ijegan their movement for re- 
form, which continued more or less active, 
with popular assemblies, presentations of 
monster petitions, and occasional tumults, 
till 1848, when it was without much trouble 
suppressed. The same years saw the struggle 
of the Anti-Corn -law League, of which 
Cobden and Bright were the chiefs, and 
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which wfti finally auoceBsful; Sir Eobeit 
Peel, the leader of the Tory party, himself 
})roiKMiing the repeal of the com duties 
(1S46). The principle of free -trade had 
further victories in the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws, and in the large abolition of 
duties made during Lord Aberdeen’s minis- 
try (1853). 

In 1852-53 dissension arose between 
Kussia and Turkey regarding the rights of 
the Tjatin and Greek churches to pmferablo 
access to the ‘holy places’ in Palestine. 
^J'he Emperor of Russia, resenting conces- 
sions made to French devotees, sent Prince 
Menschikoif to Constantinople to demand 
redress, and not being satisfied, war was de- 
clared, June 20, 1853. On the plea that it 
was impossible to leave Kussia a free hand 
in dealing with Turkey, France and Britain 
formed an alliance against Russia, March 
28, 1854. The invasion of the (Mmea fol- 
lowed; several important battles (Alma, 
Balaclava, lukerman) took place, resulting 
in favour of the allies, till at len^h Sebas- 
topol fell (1855), and peace was signed the 
following year at Paris. Russia ceded a 
part of Bessarabia to Turkey, and consented 
to the free navigation of the Danube and 
the neutrality of the lilack Sea. (See Cri- 
mean War.) 

Scarcely was the Crimean war over when 
Britain was threatened with the loss of her 
poBsessioiis in Imlia thro\igh the mutiny of 
th«j Sepoys. For a time the authority of 
government was entirely suspended through- 
out the greater part of Bengal, the whole 
of Outle, and a large portion of Central 
India; hut in a comparatively short time 
70,000 British troojw, poured in from Bur- 
mah, Ma\iritius, the C^ape, and elsewhere, 
entirely suppressed the rebellion. (See 
Indian One result of the mutiny 

was that, by a bill passed Aug. 2, 1 858, the 
sovereignty hitherto e.verci8ed over the Bri- 
tish fmssessions in India by the East India 
Company was transferred to the British 
crown. 

Two wars with China (1858 and 1860), 
diudng which Canton w^as bombarded and 
Pekin taken by united forces of Britain and 
France, opened up five new Chinese ports 
to trade, with other advantages. The great 
civil war in America occurred between 1861 
and 1866, and had for a time a disastrous 
effect on the ootton-trade in lioncashire, 
causing wide-spread distress. (See Cotton 
Famine,) Between 1861 and 1867 the 
Fenian movement, which had for its object 


the separation of Ireland from the United 
Kingdom, occasioned some excitement. 
See Fenians. 

Parliamentary reform was attempted by 
several governments without success, until 
the government of the Earl of Derby in 
1867 passed a measnre establishing the prin- 
ciple of household suffrage. This year also 
saw the passing of the act by which the 
Dominion of Canada was constituted. In 
1867 the Abyssinian expedition set out, and 
effected its object — the relief of English 
captives in the spring of 1868. In the 
same year Lord Derby was succeeded by 
Mr. Disraeli as leader of the Conservative 
party, then in office. Before the end of the 
year a general election put the Liberals in 
power. In 1869 Mr. Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration passed a bill for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. In 1870 an Irish I.iand 
Law Bill, having for its object the regulation 
of the relations between landlord and tenant, 
became law; and during the same session the 
act of parliament establishing a national 
system of education for England was passed. 
In 1871 the purchase of commissions in the 
army was abolished. Next followed the 
Ballot Act and the Scotch Education Act. 
Early in 1874 Mr. Gladstone dissolved 
Parliament, and a large Conservative ma- 
jority being returned, Mr. Disraeli (after- 
wards Earl of Beaconsfield ) again became 
premier. The Ashantee war, begun the 
previous year, was brought to a successful 
termination early in 1874. In 1876 the title 
of Empress of India was added to the titles 
of the queen. During the Riisso-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 Britain remained neutral, 
but took an important part in the settle- 
ment effected by the Berlin ( .’ongress, and 
aermired from ’Burkey the right to occupy 
and administer C-yprus. I’hen followed a 
war in Afghanistan, a war with the Kaffres 
of Zululand, and a brief war with the Boers 
of the IVwisvaal. 

A new parliament was returned in 1880 
with a large IJberal majority, and Mr. 
Gladstone once more became premier. This 
parliament passed a land- act for Ireland 
G881), an act for putting down crime in 
Ireland (1882), a reform act equalising the 
borough and county franchise (1884), and a 
redistribution of seats act (1885), l^th al- 
ready described, llie intervention of Bri- 
tain in Egyptian affairs led to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria by the British fleet 
(July, 1882), and the sending of an army 
into Egypt to quell the rebellion beaded by 
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Arftbi PA»ha» which wa« soon accomplished: 
while thf rising niultT the Mahdi in the 
Soudan caused British troojis to be de- 
s|>atclH*d to Snaking and another force to 
lA) sent by w'ay of the Nile (in the autumn 
of ] 884) relievo (General Gordon at Khar- 
toum, an object which it was too late to 
at.'coniplish. A new parliament was elected 
in the end of l{s85, ami for a brief period 
Lord Salisbury was premier, as ho had 
latterly l:>een in the preceiling parliament, 
but in Feb. 1888, he ma<le way for Air. 
Glmlstone. On 2yth March Mr. Gladstone 
gave notice of bis intenthm to introduce 
a bill which, among other things, ^vould 
establish a separate Irish legislative Ixwly, 
and withdraw the Irish members from the 
imi»erial Parliament. A deterndned op|H»- 
sitioii was organized, afid a section of the 
Lilniral party, hemled hy men mostly old 
Ci’illeagues t)f Mr. Glatlstone, operated with 
the rouservatives luul succeeded in throw- 
ing out the bill on its second reading. '^Phe 
result was the resignathui of the tiladstone 
ministry, and a general election, in which 
the LnionistH, or those 4'ppoaed to the bill, 
wer<' returned in a great iiiaj<trity. In these 
circutiistances the Conservative party as- 
sumed odice, with an adTuinistration headed 
by the Alaripiis of Salisbury. The principal 
meastiroH passed by this government are 4* 
crimimil law amendment act for Ireland 
(1887), and a local government af^t for Kng- 
laml (1888). In 1887 the juliilee of the 
qut^m was celebrated with g^reat rejoicing. 

Britannia, the ancient name of Britain. 
Under the name of Britannia, (ireat Bri- 
tain is personified as a Iiulmeted woman 
m>ate<] on a glolni or an insulated rock, lean- 
ing with one ami on a shield, and the other 
grasping a sjamr or trident. Seen on coins. 

Britannia Metal, also ealleil WiiiTK 
Mktai., a metallic compound or alloy of 
tin, with a little copper and antimony, used 
chiefly for tea-|K)ts, spoons, &c. I’he general 
pnqiortions are 85^ tin, 10^ antimony, il 
zinc, and 1 cc>pper. 

Britannia Tubular Bridge, an iron tubu- 
lar bridge across Meuai Strait, which sepa- 
rates Anglesea from Wales, about one mile 
from the Menai Susf>ension Bridge. It has 
two principal spans of 4f>0 feet each over 
the water, and two smaller ones of 2.‘30 feet 
each over the land; constructed 1846-50. 
See BHdfjt. 

^ Britan'nicus, son of the Homan Emperor 
Claudius, by Alessalina, bom a.d. 42, poi- 
soned A.D. 56. He was passed over by his 
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father for the son of bts new wife Agrip- 
pina. This son became the omi>eror Nero, 
whose fears that be might be displaced by 
the natural successor of the late emperor 
caused him to murder Britannicus. 

Britith Association foh the Advance- 
ment OF SoiKNCK, a society first organized 
in 1831, mainly through the exertions of Sir 
David Brewster, whose object is to assist 
the progress of discovery, and to disseminate 
the latest results of scientific research, by 
bringing together men eminent in all the 
several departments of science. Its first 
meeting was heltl at York, on 26th Sept. 
1831; under the presidency of Lord Alilton; 
and all the principal towns of the ITnitod 
Kingdom have <m different occasions formed 
tlie place of rendezvous, a different locality 
being chosen every year. The usances ex- 
tend generally over about a week. The 
society is diviiled into sections, which, after 
the president’s address, meet separately dur- 
ing the si'ances for the reading of papers and 
C(»nference. Soirees, conversaziones, lectures, 
and other g“eneral meetings are usually held 
each evening during the meeting of the As- 
sociation. As the funds which the society 
Cidlects at each meeting are more than 
suHicient to cover its expenses, it is enabled 
to moke money grants for the pursuit of 
particular scientific bi(|uirie8, which other- 
wise could not 1)6 conducted so efficiently, 
if at all. In 1884 the association held its 
meeting in Montreal, Canada, the only oc- 
casion on which it has met out of the United 
Kingdom. 

British Channel. See EwjlUh Channel, 

British Columbia, a British colony form- 
ing with Vancouver Island a province of the 
llominion of (Canada. It is situated partly 
between the Kocky Mountains and the sea, 
partly l>etween Alaska and the meridian of 
120" w., and extends from the U.S. boun- 
ilary north to the 60th parallel N. lat. Area, 
341,30.5 sfj. miles (including Vancouver Is- 
land). Till 1858 it was part of the Hudson 
Bay Terrihjry ; in that year gold discoveries 
brought settlers, and it became a colony. 
Vancouver Islaurl, 16,000 s<p miles, became 
a colony at the same time, but was after- 
wards joined to British Columbia; the con- 
joined colony entered the Dominion in 1871. 
The coast-line is much indented, and is 
fianked by numerous islands, the Queen 
Charlotte Islands being the chief after Van- 
couver. The interior is mountainous, being 
traversed by the C'ascade Mountains near 
the coast, and by the liocky Mountains 
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further west. There are numerous lakes, 
generally long and narrow, and lying in the 
deep ravines that form a feature of the sur- 
face and are traversed by numerous rivers. 
Of these the Fraser, with its tributary the 
Thomson, belongs entirely to the colony, as 
does also the Skeeiia; while the upper 
courses of the Peace River and of the Co- 
lumbia also belong to it All except the 
Peace hnd their way to the Pacific. Its 
mountain ranges (highest summits: Mount 
Hooker, 15,700 feet, and Mount Brown, 
16,000 feet) afford magnificent timber (in- 
cluding the Douglas pine and many other 
trees); and between the ranges are wide 
grassy prairies. Part of the interior is so 
dry in summer as to render irrigation neces- 
sary, and the arable land is comparatively 
limited in area, but there is a vast extent of 
splendid pasture land. The climate is mild 
in the lower valleys, but severe in the 
higher levels; it is very healthy. I'he chief 
products of the colony are gold, coal, silver, 
iron, copper, galena, mercury, and other 
metals; timber, furs, and fish, tiie last, par- 
ticularly salmon, bei.ug very abundant in 
the streams and on the coasts. Gold exists 
almost everywhere, but has been obtained 
chiefly in the Cariboo district. The total 
yield since 1858 has been over jei0,000,000. 
'I’he cofid is found chiefly in Vancouver Is- 
land, and is mined at Nanaimo, where large 
quantities are now raised. Mining, cattle - 
rearing, agriculture, fruit-growing, salmon- 
canning, and luinlieriug are the chief indus- 
tries. Victoria, on the 8.K. coast of Van- 
couver Island, is the capital and chief town 
of the colony. Near Victoria is Esqiiiinalt, 
a British naval station. New Westminster, 
on the Fraser River, about 15 miles from 
its mouth, is the most considerable place on 
the mainland; but the new town Vancouver, 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacifle Rail- 
way, at the mouth of the Fraser, will doubt- 
less become a place of im{)ortaace. Besides 
this rfidlway there is one between Nanaimo 
and Victoria. Steamers now run to China 
and Japfitn in oonneotion with the Cemadian 
Pacific Railway, fimd lines to Australia emd 
India fiupe projected. Idke the other pro- 
vinces of the Dominion, British Columbia 
has a sepfiutbte parliament and administra- 
tion, with a lieutenant-governor of its own. 
(See Canada,) Schools are 8up(>orted en- 
tirely by government. Pop. in 1881, 65,954, 
including about 25,000 Indians; in 1886, 
103,142. 

Bxitigh Gum. See Dextrine, 


British Honduras. See Honduras^ Brit- 
ish. 

British Legion, The, a corps raised in 
Britain in 1835, numbering 10,000 men, 
under the command of General De Lacy 
Evans, to assist Queen Isabella of Spain in 
the wfiur with Doif Carloa They did not 
effect much. 

British Musenm, the great national mu- 
seum in London, owes its foundation to Sir 
Hfims Sloane, who, in 1753, bequeathed his 
various collections, including 50,000 books 
and MSS., to the nation, on the condition 
of £20,000 — less by £30,000 than the origi- 
nal cost — being paid to his heirs. Montague 
House, which wa» bought for the purpose 
for £10,250, was appropriated for the mu- 
seum, which was first opened on the 15th 
January, 1769. The original edifice having 
bec«>me inadeijuate, a new building in Great 
Russell Street was resolved upon in 1823, 
the architect being Sir R. Smirke, whose 
building was not completed till 1847. In 
1857 a new library building was completed 
and opened at a cost of £1.50,000. It con- 
tains a circular reading-room 140 feet iii 
diameter, with a dome 106 feet in height. 
This room contains accommodation for 300 
readers comfortably seated at separate 
desks, which are provided with all neces- 
sary conveniences. More recently, the ac- 
commodation having become again inade- 
(|uate, it was resolved to separate the 
objects belonging to the natural history 
department from the rest, and to lodge 
them in a building by themselves. Ac- 
cordingly a large natural history museum 
has been erected at South Kensington, and 
the sjmeimens pertaining to natur^ history 
(including geology and mineralogy) have 
been transferred thither, but they still fonn 
part of the British Museum. Further tuidi- 
tions to the Great Russell Street buildings 
were made in 1882, The British Museum 
is under the management of 48 trustees. It 
is open daily, free of charge. Admission to 
the reading-room fiw a regular reader is by 
ticket, procurable on application to the chief 
librarian, there being certmu simple condi- 
tions attached. The library, which is now 
one of the largest and most valuable in the 
world, has been enriched by numerous be- 
quests and gifts, among others the splendid 
Hbiury collected by George III. during his 
long reign. A copy of every book, psim- 
]>b]et, newspaper, piece of music, &c., pub- 
liahecl anywhere in British territory, must 
be conveyed free of charge to the British 
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Museum. The umseiun contains eijjht 
priuci]>al departments, namely, the dejiartr 
ment of {>rmted books, maps, charts, plans, 
Ac.; the department of manuscripts; the 
department of natural history; the depart* 
ment of oriental antiquities; the depart* 
ruent of Greek and Roman antiquities; the 
department of coins and medals; the de- 
partment of British and medieval antiqui- 
ties and ethnography; and the dopartinent 
of prints and drawings. 

British North America, a name under 
which are included the Dominion of Canada 
and the colony of Newfoundland, compris- 
ing all the mainland north of the U. States 
(except Alaska) and a great many islands. 

Brit'tany, or Bketagnk, an ancient duchy 
and province of France, corresponding nearly 
to the iiKKlern de[)artments of J^lnisterre, 
( ’Otes dll Nord, ALorbihan, Illo et Vilaine, 
Loiie Inferieure. It is supposed to have re- 
ceive<l its name from the Britons who were 
expelled from England and took refuge here 
in the fifth century. Along the coast and 
towards its seaward extremity the country 
is remarkably rugged, hut elsewhere there 
are mjuiy beautiful and fertile tracts. 
Fisheries employ many of the inhabitants. 
Tl'ho people still retain their ancient lan- 
guage, which is closely allied to Welsh, and 
is exclusively used by the peasantry in tho 
western part of tho province. 

Brittooi, John, an English writer on 
architectural antiquities, bom in 1771, died 
in 1857. In 1801 appeared the Beauties of 
Wiltshire, in two volumes, by J. Britton 
and E. W. Brayley. I'hese coUaborateurs, 
with others, subsequently coiufdeted a simi- 
lar work for all the other counties of Eng- 
land (I.iondon, 1 801-16, eighteen vols. ; 1825, 
twenty-six vols.; &c.). In 1805 Britton 
published his Architectural Antiquities of 
Englaml in five 4to volumes, which was 
followed by his Cathedral Antiquities, in 
fourteen volumes, 1814-35, and Dictionary 
of the Architecture and Archaaology of the 
Middle Ages, 1832-88. A large number of 
w^orks of a similar character Iwar bis name 
as joint or sole author or editor. 

Britz'ka, BritzBlca, a kind of small car- 
riage, the head of which is always a mov- 
able calash, and having a place in front 
for the driver, and a seat behind for ser- 
vants. 

BriTe-la-Oaillarde (brev-la-gsl-yard), a 
town of South-western France, dep. Coirkze, 
on the CJorrfeze, surrounded by tine boule- 
vards planted with elms. Manufactures; 
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woollens, cottons, candles, brandy, Ac. Pop. 
9413. 

Brixen, an old town of Austria, in Tyrol, 
104 m. from Vienna by rail, with a cathe- 
dral. Pop. 4786. 

Brix'ham, a seaport and sea-bathing re- 
sort, England, Devonshire, on the south of 
Torljay. Brixbam was the place where 
William III. lauded, Nov. 4, 1688. Pop. 
76(»4. 

Bri^za, a genus of grasses, commonly 
called quaking grass, maiden’s hair, or lady's 
tresses. 'There are about thirty species, 
chietiy found in South America. IVo {B. 
media and JJ. minor) are natives of Britain; 
these and other species are sometimes to be 
found ill gardens as ornamental plants. 

Broach, or Bauoach (broch, bo -rOch'), 
town in Guzerat (Gujcrat), Hindustan, on 
the Nerbudda, one of tho oldest seaports of 
Western India, with a considerable coasting 
trade. The town was taken by storm by 
the British in 1772, and, with the district, 
ceded to them by treaty with Scindiah in 
1803. Pop. 37,281. 

Broach (broch; French hroche, a spit), a 
term sometimes a]>plied to a spire that 
springs directly from a tower, there being 
no intermediate parapet. 

Broad Arrow, a government mark placed 
on British stores of every 
description (as well as on 
some other things), to dis- 
tinguish them as [luldic or 
crown projKirty, and to ob- 
literate or deface which is 
felony. I’ersiwis in posses- uruad Aimw. 
sioii of goods marked with 
the broad arrow forfeit the goods and are 
subject to a penalty. 'J he origin of tho 
mark is nut clearly known. 

Broad'cast, a mo<le of sowing grain by 
which the seed is cast or diHpei*Ke<l upon the 
ground with the hand or with a machine 
devised for sowing in this maimer; opjKJsed 
to planting in drills or rows. 

Broad Church, a naiiui given origiuully 
to a party in the Church of England, as- 
suming to be midway between the Ijow 
C'hurdii or Evangelical section and tho High 
(’hurch or Ritualistic; now widely af>plied 
te the more tolerant and liberal section of 
any denomination. 

Broad Piece, a name sometimes given to 
English gold pieces broorler than a guinea, 
particularly Caroluses and .lacobuses, 

Broad'side, in a naval engagement, the 
whole discharge of the artillery on one side 
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of a ship of war. The term is also applied 
to any large page printed on one side of a 
sheet of paper, and, strictly, not divided 
into columns. 

Broad'stairs, an English watering-place, 
east coast of Kent, 2 miles N. of Ramsgate. 
Pop. 2260. 

Broad^sword, a sword with a broad blade, 
designed chiefly for cutting, formerly used 
by some regiments of cavalry and Highland 
infantry in the British service. The clay- 
more or broadsword was the national wea- 
pon of the Highlanders. 

Brocade^ a stuff of silk, enriched with 
raised flowers, foliage, or other ornaments. 
The term is restricted to silks figured in 
the loom, distinguished from those which 
are embroidered after being woven. Bro- 
cade is in silk what damask is in linen or 
wool, 

Brocc'oli, a late variety of the cauliflower, 
hardier and with more colour in the flower 
and leaves. The part used is the succulent 
flower-stalks. Broccoli is inferior in flavour 
to cauliflower, but serves as a substitute for 
it when the latter cannot be obtained. 

Broch (bro/i), a name for certain pre- 
historic structures in Scotland resembling 
low, circular, roofless towers with walls of 
great thickfiess, built of unhewn stones and 
without lime or cement, and entered by a 
narrow passage. There are small chambers 
in the thicltness of the wall accessible only 
from the interior. 'Jliese structures were 
evidently built for defence. They are most 
numerous in Orkney, Shetland, and the 
northern counties, 

Brock'en, the highest summit of the 
Harz Mountains (3742 feet), in Prussian 
Saxony, celebrated for the atmospheric con- 
ditions which produce the appearance of 
gigantic spectral flgures in the clouds, being 
shadows of the spectators projected by the 
morning or evening sun. 

BrockhauB (brok'hous), Friedrich Ar- 
nold, founder of the eminent German pub- 
lishing house still carried on by his grand- 
sons, was born 1772, died in 1823. In 
1811 he settled at Altenberg, where the first 
edition of the Conversations- I^exikon was 
completed, 1810-11. The business rapidly 
extended, and he removed to Leipzig in 
1817. Tbere are now cliief bran^es in 
Berlin and Vienna, and among the literary 
undertakings of the house have been sever^ 
important critical periodicals and some large 
historical and bibliographical works. The 
Oonyersations-Lexikon distinctively asso- 


ciated with the name of Brockhaus has now 
reached a thirteenth edition. — Hermann 
Brockhaus, son of F. A. Brockhaus, orien- 
talist, born at Amsterdam 1806, died 1877. 
From 1848 till his death he was professor 
of Sanskrit at Leipzig, and published many 
works on oriental literature. He latterly 
edited the great Allgemeine Encyklopiidie 
of Ersch und Gruber, published now by his 
father’s firm. 

Brockton, a town of the IT. States, Mass., 
a flourishing place, with large manufactures 
of boots and shoes, &c. Pop. 20,783. 

Brock'ville, a town of ('anada, prov, of 
Ontario, on the left bank of the St. Law- 
rence, about 40 miles below Kingston and 
160 above Montreal. It is a station on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and has considerable 
hardware and other manufactures, as steam- 
engines, chemicals, agricultural implements, 
&c. Pop. 7600. 

Brodie, Sir Benjamin Collins, Bart., 
B.C.Ii., F.R.S., an English surgeon, born 
1783, died 1862. He was the leading sur- 
geon of his day, and attended George IV., 
and was sergeant-surgeon to William IV. 
and to Victoria, He was made a baronet 
in 1834; from 18.58 to 1861 was president 
of the Royal Society, and was connected 
with many other scientific and learned 
societies. He published a number of works 
all connected with his profession. — His 
eldest son. Sir Benjamin Collins Brodie, 
a celebrated chemist, was born in London 
1817, died 1880. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed professor of chemistry ^t Oxford. 

Broody, a town in Austrian Galicia, near 
the Russian frontier, 58 miles e.n.e. of 
Lemberg. It has 20,071 inhabitants, about 
tw*o- thirds of whom arc Jews. The com- 
merce with Russia and Turkey is important. 

Broglie (brtd-ye), a family of Italian 
origin distinguished in the annals of French 
wars and diplomacy. — 1. Francois Marie, 
Due DK, marshal of France, bom in 1671, 
died in 1745: was highly distinguished in 
the field, and also in diplomacy. — 2. Victor 
Francois, Duo de, eldest son of preceding, 
likewise marshal of France, bora in 1718, 
died 1804; served in Italy, Bohemia, Ba- 
varia^ and Flanders. Was minister of war 
for a short time in 1789, and took part in 
the invasion of Champagne, 1792. — 3. 
Claude Victor, Prince de, bora in 1757, 
guillotined 27th June, 1794, was the third 
son of Victor Fran 5 oi 8 . He entered at first 
into the views of the revolutionary party, 
and was appointed field-marshal in &e army 
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of the Rhine, but upon his refusal to acknow- 
ledge the decree of the 10th of August sus- 
jHjmling the royal authority was deprived 
of his commancl, and afterwards summoned 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and led to 
the guillotine. — 4. Achille L^:<)NCE Victor 
('UABLEH, Dec DK, peer of France, son of 
( 'laude V ictor, Ixnn 1 7 85, died 1 8? 0. In 1 81 6 
he married a daughter of Madame de Staid, 
and was made a member of the chamber of 
j>eers. After the revolution of 183<> the 
Due de Brr>glie and Guizot were the chiefs 
of the party called Dotirmvaircs. He was 
ndnister of public instruction for a short 
time in 1830, and minister of foreign affairs 
from Oct. 1832 io April, 1834. In 1849 
he was a conservative nuimber of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and after the coup d'l^tat 
he continued a bitter enemy of the imperial 
regime. His latter years were devoted to 
]>hih»8ophical and litcirary pursuits, ami in 
1856 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy. — 5. Albert, Drc dk, son of the 
preceding, statesman and author, born 1821. 
His jtrincipal work. The (luirch and the 
Tb>man h^.mpire in the Fourth Century, hiw 
pas.*sed through nuiny editions. He ha.9 
been ambassador at L<»ndou, minister of 
foreign affairs, and head of a short-lived 
royalist ministry in 1877. 

Brogue (brog; Tr. and Gael, a c<»awe 
and light kind of shoe made of raw or half- 
tanned 'oather, of one entire piece, and gath- 
ered round the foot by a thong, formerly 
u »»rn in Ireland ami the Highlands of Scot- 
land. The term is also ustid of the mode 
of pronunciation peculiar to the Irish. 

Broiling, the cooking of meat or hsh on 
a grifliron above a fire, or by laying it 
directly on the coals, a very wholesome 
method of cookery. 

Broke, Sir I’hiltp Howes Verk, a Bri- 
tish admiral, bom in 1776, died in 1841; 
distinguished himself, particularly in 1813, 
as Commander of the Shniinonj in the me- 
morable action which that vessel, in answer 
to a regular challenge, fought with the U. 
States vessel Chemprake off the American 
coast, and in which the latter was captured. 

Broken-wind, a disease in horses, often 
accompanied with an enlargement of the 
lungs and heart, which disables them for 
b«.‘aring fatigue. In this disease the ex- 
piration of the air from the lungs occupies 
double the time that the inspiration of it 
does; it requires also two efforts rapidly 
succeeding to each other, attended by a 
slight spasmodic action, in order fully to 


aceompli.‘tb it. It is caused by rupture of 
the air-cells, and there is no known cure 
for it. 

Broker, an agent who is employed to 
conclude bargains or transact business for 
others in consideration of a charge or com- 
pensation, which is usually in proportion to 
the extent or value of the transaction com- 
nleted by him, and is called hrolrrn<jc.^ In 
large mercantile communities the bu8in(^s8 
of each broker is usually limited to a i>arti- 
cular class of transactions, and thus there 
are brokers with several distinctive names, 
as hill hrokrntf who buy and sell bills of 
exchange for others; in.<<urnji('rd/rokrr\% who 
negotiate between uiuh3r\vTiter8 and the 
owners of vessels and shij>pcr8 of goods; 
,^hip‘brokcrH, who are the agents of owners of 
vessels in chartering them to merchants or 
procuring freights for them from one port 
to another; .Hork-hrolrrn, the agents of deal- 
ers in shares of joint-stock companies, gov- 
ernment securities, and other monetary in- 
vestments. 

Brokerage. See .above art. 

Brom'berg, a town of Hnissia, province 
of Posen, (»ri the Brahe, near its confliRiiuJo 
with the Vistula. Among its industries ar(3 
machinery, iron- founding, tanning, pap(!r, 
tobacco, chicory, pottery, distilling, and 
brewing, ^’'ho Bromlx^rg Canal conneets 
the Brahe with the Net/, and thus estab- 
lishes communication between the Vistula, 
the Oder, and the Kibe. I’op. 34,061. 

Brome, ALKXANr)F.R, minor English poet 
and dramatist, bom 1620, died 1660. 11 (j 

was the author of nuiny royalist songs and 
epigrams. Publisljcd The (’unning Lovers, 
a comedy, 1654; Fancy’s I'V-stivals, 1<J.57; 
Songs, &c., 1000; Translation of Horace, 
1660. 

Brome, Richard, poet and dramatist, 
die<l 1 052. He wrote The .1 ovial f ’rew ; 1’ho 
Northern Lass, and many other plays, ten 
of which were edittsl and published by 
Alexander Brome soon after his death. Ho 
was originally a servant of Bon .lonson’s, 
on whose style he endeavoured to mould his 
own. 

Brome-grase, the name given to grasses 
of the genus Brmnus. Nearly 200 species 
have been described, occurring both in the 
Old and the New World. Of these eight are 
enumerated by British botanists; they are 
known by having their spikelets many- 
flowered, two awnlesK glumes to ejwdi floret, 
two paleai or valves, the lowennost of which 
haa a rough, straight, rigid awn proceeding 
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from below the tip of the valve. They are 
not held in much estimation by the farmer, 
but an Australian species, B, Schrarlcri^ is 
strongly recommended as a forage plant. 

Bromelia'cese, the pine^apple family, a 
natural order of endogenous plants, taking 
its name from the genus Bromelia (so called 
after a Swedish botanist, Olaus Brorriel) to 
which the pine-apple was once incorrectly 
referred, and consisting of herbaceous plants 
remarkable for the hardness and dryness of 
their gray foliage. They abound in tropical 
America, commonly growing epiphytically 
on the branches of trees. With the excep- 
tion of the pine-apple {Artanassa mtiva) the 
Bromeliacef© are of little value, but some 
species are cultivated in hot-houses for the 
beauty of their flowers. They can exist in 
dry hot air without contact with the earth, 
and in hot-houses are often kept hung in 
moist moss. 

Bro'mine (Gr. ftnwms, a fetid odour), a 
non-metallic element discovered in 182(); 
symbol Br, atomic weight 80. In its general 
chemical properties it much resembles chlo- 
rine and iodine, and is generally associated 
with them. It exists, but in very minute 
quantities, in sea-water, in the ashes of 
marine plants, in animals, and in some salt 
springs. It is usually extracted from bittern 
by the agency of chlorine. At common 
temperatures it is a very dark reddish liquid 
of a powerful and suffocating odour, and 
emitting red vapour. It has bleaching 
jMiwers like chlorine, and is very poisonous. 
Its density is about four and a half times 
that of water. It combines with hydrogen 
to form kydrohroviiir. acid ffa«. With oxy- 
gen and hydrogen it forms broniic a>ctd . — 
Jiroviidc of potamum (K Br) liJis sedative 
and other properties, and is used in medi- 
cine (scrofula, goitre, rheumatism, &c.); 
in'omide of silver is used in photography. 

Broxnley, a town of England, county 
Kent, 8 miles R.8.E. of I^ondon, with a 
hospital for forty widows of clergymen, and 
a palace formerly belonging to the Bishop 
of Rochester. A minerid spring, St Blaise's 
Well, has had repute since before the Re- 
formation. Pop. 15,153. 

Broms'groye, a town of England, in the 
county of Worcester, 13 miles s.w. of Bir- 
mingham, on the left bank of the Salwarp. 
NaU-making is the chief industry, there are 
also ohemi(^ works, a cloth-button manu- 
factory, &C. Pop. 7959. 

Bron'ohi (-ki), the two branches into which 
the trachea or wind-pi[>e divides in the chest. 


one going to the right lung, the other to the 
left, and ramifying into innumerable smaller 
tubes — the bronchial tubes. 

Bronchitis (bron-ki'tis), an inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the bronchial 
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tubes, or the air-passages leading from the 
trachea to the lungs. (See Bronchi.) It is 
of common occurrence, and may be either 
acute or chronic. Its symptoms are those 
of a feverish cold, such as headache, lassi- 
tude, and an occasional cough, which are 
succeeded by a more freejuent cough occur- 
ring in paroxysms, a spit of yellowish mucous, 
and a feeling of great oppression on the 
chest. Slight attacks of acute bronchitis 
are frequent and not very dangerous. They 
may be treated with mustard poultices or 
fomentations. Acute bronchitis is ofttm a 
formidable malady, and requires prompt 
treatment. Confirmed chronic bronchitis is 
hardly amenable to medical treatment. Its 
main symptoms are cough, shortness of 
breath, and spit. It is particularly apt to 
attack a person in winter; and in the end 
may cause death through the lungs becom- 
ing unable for their work, and through ac- 
companying complications. 

Bronchocele (bron'ko-sel). See Goitre. 

Brongniart (bron-nyar), Alexandre, 
French geologist and mineralogist, born in 
1770, died in 1847. He was appointed in 
1800 director of the porcelain manufactory 
at Sevres. In 1807 appeared his Trait^ 
Eldmentaire de Min^ralogie; and along with 
(''uvler he wrote Description G^logique des 
Environs de Paris. He also wrote other 
\vork8 on mineralogy and geology, and in 
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1844 Appeared bis Traitd des Arts r^nun- 
iques. He was a member of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in 1822 succeeded Haiiy 
as professor of mineralogy in the Mxiseum 
of Natural History. — His son, Adolphe 
Theodore Brongniart, born 1801, died 
1876, l>ecame professor of botany at the 
Janlin des Plantes, Paris, 1833; and was 
the author of several botanical works held 
in high esteem. 

Bron'te, a town of Sicily, 22 miles n.n.w. 
of i’atania, in a picturesque situation at 
the w. base of Mount Etna, l^iord Nelson 
was created Duke of Bronte by the Nea{^K>- 
litan government in 1799. Pop. 14,567. 

Bron'te, Charlotte (afterwards Mrs. 
Nicholls), English n<jveli8t, bom at Thorn- 
ton, in Yorkshire, 21st April, 1816; died at 
Haworth, 31 st March, 1855. She was the 
third daughter of the Rev. Patrick Bronte, 
rector of Thornton, from which he removed 
in 1 S20, on becoming incumbent af Haworth, 
a moorland village in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, about 4 miles from Keighley. 
Her mother died soon after this removal, 
and her father, an able though eccentric 
man, brought up Charlotte and her sisters 
in (piite a Spartan fashion, inuring them to 
every kind «)f industry and fatigue. After 
an education received partly at home and 
partly at neighbouring schools, Miss Brontii 
!)ecAme a teacher, and then a govesness in 
a family. In 1842 she went with her sister 
ICmily to Bnissels, with the view (»f acquiring 
a knowledge of the French and Cerman 
languages, and she sulisequently taught for 
a year in the school she ha<l attended here. 
In 1844 arrangements were entered into ]>y 
her and her sisters (charlotte and Emily to 
open a school at Haworth, but from the 
want of success in obtaining pupils no pro- 
gress was ever made with their scheme. 
They resolved now to turn their attention 
to literary composition; and in 1846 a 
volume of |x>emB by the three sisters was 
l>ublished, under the names of Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell It was issued at their own 
risk, and attracted little attention, so they 
quitted poetry for prose fiction, and pro- 
due^ each a novel. Charlotte (Currer Bell ) 
entitled her production The Professor, but 
it was everywhere refused by the publishing 
trade, and was not given to the world till 
after her death. Emily (Ellis Bell) with 
her tale of Wuthering Heights, and Anne 
(Acton Bell) with Agnes Grey, were more 
successful Charlotte’s failure, howe ver, did 
not discourage her, and she composed the 
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novel of Jane Eyre, which was published 
in October, 1847. Its success was inune- 
diate and decided. Her second novel of 
Shirley appeared in 1849. Previous to this 
she had lost her two sisters, Emily dying 
on 19th Dea 1848, and Anne on 28th May, 
1849 (after publishing a second novel, the 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall). In the autumn 
of 1852 appeared Charlotte's tliird novel, 
Villette. Shortly after, she married her 
father’s curate, tne Rev. Arthur Bell Ni- 
choUs, but in nine months died of consump- 
tion. Her originally rejected tale of The 
Professor was published after her death, in 
1857, and the same year a biography of her 
appeared from the pen of Mrs. GaskeU. 

Brontosau'rus, a gigantic reptilian animal, 
of the order Dinosauria, found fossil insectmd- 
ary strata of the Rocky Mountains, having a 
long neck and tail, a very small head, and 
strong limits. It seems to have lived in 
swampy localities, and to have been her- 
bivorous. Living it must have weighed 
lietween 20 and 30 tons. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin, to 
which other metallic substances are Home- 
times added, especially zinc. It is a ti tie- 
grained metal, taking a srtKK>th and poUshed 
surface, harder and more fusible than copper, 
but not HO malleable. In various parts of 
the world weapons and implements wore 
m.ade of this alloy before iron came into 
use, and hence the hromc aye is regarded as 
one coming between the »lnne aye anti the 
ireni a.yr of pridiistoric archaeology. (See 
Arehcenloyy,) Both in ancient and modem 
times it has been much used in making 
casts of all kinds, medals, has reliefs, statues, 
and other works of art; and varieties of it 
are also used for bells, gongs, reflectors of 
telescopes, cannon, &c. Its colour is reddish, 
brownish, or olive-green, and is darkenetl by 
exjwsnre to the atmosphere. Ancient bronze 
generally contains from 4 to 16 per cent 
of iin. The alloy of the present British 
bronze coinage consists of 94 fiarts of copj)er, 
4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. An alloy of about 
85 parts copper, 11 zinc, and 4 tin is 
used for statues. Bell-metal conHists of 
78 of copper and 22 of tin. An alloy called 
pJwnphor brornCy consistiag of alxtut 9f) per 
cent of copper, 9 of tin, and from *5 to *75 
of phosphorus has l>een found to have peculiar 
advantages for certain purposes. 1’Le addi- 
tion of phosphorus increases the homogene- 
ousnesH of the com}K>und, and by varying the 
proportion of the constituents the hardness, 
tenacity, and elasticity of the alloy may Ite 
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modified at pleaeure. —AVuminium bronze 
ia an alloy of copper and aluminium, the 
metalfl being combined in different propor- 
tions according to the kind of bronze wanted. 
One variety is of a yellow or golden colour, 
and is made into watch-chains and orna- 
mental articles. — Mcmf/aneee bronze is a 
bronze containing manganese and iron, and 
is said to possess remarkable properties in 
regard to strength, hardness, toughness, &c. 
— Bronzimri is the operation of covering 
articles with a wash or coating to gi ve them 
the appearance of bronze. Two kinds are 
common, the yellow and the red. The 
yellow is made of fine copi>er dust, the red 
of copper (lust with a little pulverized red 
ochre. The fine green tint which bronze 
acquires by oxidization, called patina an- 
tiquOf is imitated by an application of sal- 
ammoniac and salt of sorrel dissolved in 
vinegar. Recently bronze has been deposited 
on small statues and other articles with g(X)d 
effect by means of the electrotype process. 

Bronze Age. See Bronze. 

Bronze-wing, a name for certain species 
of Australian pigeons, chiefly of the genus 
PhapSf distinguished by the bronze colour 
of their plumage. The common bronze- 
winged ground -dove {P. chalcoptPra) abounds 
in all the Australian colonies, and is a plump 
bird, often weighing a pound, much esteemed 
for table. 

Bronzing. See Bronze. 

Brooch (brOch), a kind of ornament worn 
on the dress, to which it is attached by a 
pin stuck through the fabria They are 
usually of gold or silver, often worked in 
highly artistic patterns and set with pre- 
cious stones. Brooches are of great anti- 
quity, and were formerly worn by men as 
well as women, especially among the Celtic 
races. Among the Highlanders of Scotland 
there are preserved in se veral families ancient 
brooches of rich workmanship and highly 
ornamented. Some of them seem to have 
been used as a sort of amulet or talisman. 

Brooke, Hkney, dramatist and novelist, 
the son of an Irish clergyman, was born in 
1708, died 1788. He was educated at 
Dublin University, and numbered Swift, 
Pope, and Garrick among his friends. In 
1745 he was made barrack-master at Mul- 
lingar, and spent the rest of his life in lit- 
erary w-ork. He wrote many plays and 
novels, his chief novel l)eing The Fool of 
Quality. 

Brooke, Sir Jamks, celebrated as the 
Rajah of Sarawak, was bom in Bengal in 


1803, and died in Devonshire 1868. In 1 888, 
having gone to Borneo, he assisted the Sultan 
of Brunei (the nominal ruler of the island) 
in suppressing a revolt. For his services he 
was made Rajah and Governor of Sarawak, 
a district on the n.w. coast of the island, 
and being established in the government he 
endeavoured to induce the Dyak natives to 
abandon their irregular and piratical mode 
of life and to turn themselves to agriculture 
and commerce; and his efforts to introduce 
civilization were crowned with wonderful 
success. He was made a K.C.B. in 1847, 
and was appointed Governor of Labuati. 
In 1863 he finally returned to England, 
leaving the government in the hands of his 
nephew, Charles Brooke. See Sarawak. 

Brooklime( Veronica Beemhu7iga)y a, Euro- 
pean plant, with blue flowers, common in 
ditches and wet {)lace8 in Britain, a species 
of speedwell. It is sometimes used in salads. 

Brookline, a town of the U. States, form- 
ing a suburb of Boston. 

Brookl3m, a city and seaport, New York 
state, on the w. end of Long Island, separated 
from the city of New York by East River, a 
strait about three-quarters of a mile broad, 
crossed by steam-ferries, and by a suspension- 
bridge having a total length of 5989 ft. and 
a clear height above high-water of 135 ft. 
Brooklyn is one of the fincjst cities in the 
United States, with broad, straight streets, 
many of them planted with rows of trees. 
It has a river-front of nearly 9 miles, and 
covers an area of 16,000 acres. It is ix)pu- 
larly known as the * city of churches,’ having 
al)out 300 of all denominations. Among the 
public buildings are the city hall, of white 
marble, the jail, the county court-house, the 
academy of music, &c. Tlie literary and 
charitable institutions are very numerous. 
The Atlantic Dock is one of the largest in 
the States, covering 40 acres. The United 
States navy-yard, on Wallabout Bay, occu- 
pies 45 acres. Brooklyn is a favourite resi- 
dence of the wealthy New Yorkers. It has 
a large trade. It was founded in 1626, and 
was the scene of several memorable events 
of the revolution. Pop. 666,663. 

Brooks, Charles Shirley, English nov- 
elist, dramatist, and journalist, born 1815, 
died 1 87 4. He was for several years on the 
staff of the Morning Chronicle, and under- 
took a special mission to Russia, Syria, and 
Egypt. He wrote many plays and novels, 
aniotig the latter being Aspen Court, The 
Silver C(»rd, The Gordian Knot, &c. He 
succeeded Mark Lemon as editor of Punch 
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In 1870, and retained the poeitiou until his 
death. 

Broom, a popular name which includes 
several allied genera of plants of the natural 
order Leguminosie and of the sub-order Pa- 
pilionacea?, plants distinguished by a legu- 
minous fruit and fmpllionaceous flowers. 
The common broom of Eurof>e (Ct/tUus «co- 
is a bushy shrub with straight angu- 
lar braiurhes, of a dark-green colour, docidu- 
ous leaves, and Howera of a tleep golden yel- 
low. Its twigs are often made into brooms, 
and are ufie<l as thatch for houses and corn- 
stacks. They have also luion used for tan- 
ning. 'rhe whole plant has a very bitter 
taste, and a dec<wtion of it is diuretic, in 
strong doses euietic. — T17(;7r broom or Por- 
tu If (I I broom ((’. albim) hi\n beautiful white 
flowers, — Spanish Broom or Sport {Spartium 
junciHUi) is an ornamental flowering shrub 
growing in Africii, Spain, Italy, and the a. 
of France, and often cultivated in English 
gardens. It has upright, round branches, 
tliat flower at the top, and s] tear- shaped 
leaves. Its fibre is made into various tex- 
tile fabrics, and is also uhikI in paper-making. 
— Dfft rs Broom {Genista tinctoria) yields a 
yellow colour used in dyeing. — Botcher' i 
hnmm is itu^cus aculcdtnSt an evergreen 
shrub of the order liiliacese, and therefore 
entirely different from the brooms proper. 

Broom-com, Broom-grass {Sonjhum vid- 
(pirr^ millet or Guinea-c(tru), a plant of the 
order of grasses, with a jointed stfmi, rising 
to the height of 8 or 10 feet, extensively cul- 
tivated in N. America, where the branched 
panicles are made into carpet* brooms and 
clothes- brushes. 'I'he seed is used for feed- 
ing poultry, cattle, &c. 

Broom-rape. See Orobanchacerr. 

Broseley, a town, Shropshire, England, 

miles s.K. of Shrewsbury. It has manu- 
factures of tc>bacco- pipes, tiles, and fire- 
bricks. Pop. 4458. 

Bros'imum. See Bread-noU. 

Broth, the liquor in which some kind of 
flesh is boiled and macerated, often with 
certain vegetables, t<3 give it a better relish. 
Beef-tea is a kind of broth. Scotch broth 
is a kind of soup in w'hich pot-barley is an 
ingredient. 

Brotherhoods. See Fratcrn itics. 

Brothers, a term applied to the members 
of monastic and military orders as being 
united in one family. Lay brother » were an 
inferior class of monks employed in monas- 
teries m servants. Though not in holy 
orders, they were bound by monastic rules. 
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Brothers, Kioharp, English fanatic and 
self-styled prophet, b<.»rn about 17fi0, died 
in 1 824. He served as a lieutenant in the 
army, which he quitted in 1789, refusing 
from conscientious scruples to take the oath 
necessary to entitle him to his half- pay. 
He announced himself in 1 793 as the apostle 
of a new religion, dating his call from 1790. 
He styled himself the * Nephew of the Al- 
mighty, and Prince of the Hebrews, ap- 
pointed to lead them to the land of Canaan.* 
He published in 1794 A Revealed Know- 
ledge of the I'rophecies and Times, in two 
books. Ho W'Jis committed to Newgate for 
prophesjdng the death of the king, and sub- 
sequently to Bedlam as a dangerous lunatic, 
but was relea.sed in 180(). 

Brougham (brbm or bro'em), a close fonr- 
wlieeled carriage, with a single inside seat 
for two persons, glaze<l in front and with a 
raised driver’s seat, nained after and appa- 
rently invented by Lord Brougham. 

Brougham (brbm or brO'em), Hbnry, 
Baron Bhoikiham and Vaux, was born at 
Edinburgh 19th Septeml)er, 1778; died at 
Cannes 7th May, 18(>8. He was educated 
at Edinburgh, studied law there, and was 
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admitted a member of the Society of Advo- 
cates in 1 800. Along with .Jeffrey, Horner, 
and Sydney Smith he bore a chief part in the 
starting of the Edinburgh Review in 1802, 
to which he contributed a great number of 
articles. Finding tf)o circumHcribed a field 
for his abilities in Edinburgh he removed to 
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London, and in 1808 was called to the Eng- 
lish bar. In 1810 he entered parliament as 
fiiember for the borough of Camelford, joined 
the Whig party, which was in opposition, 
and soon after obtained the passing of a mea- 
sure making the slave-trade felony. From 
1812 until 1816 he remained without a seat, 
when he was returned for Winchelsea He 
represented this borough up to 1830. On 
his return to parliament he at once began 
an agitation for social, political, and espe- 
cially educational reform. In 1826 he was 
eleoted Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 
and also introduced a bill into parliament 
for the incorporation of the London Univer- 
sity, of which he may be considered one of 
the chief founders. He also bore an active 
part in establishing the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge in 1 827. Mean- 
time his reputation as a brilliant speaker and 
able barrister had been gradually increasing, 
and his fearless and successful defence of 
Queen Caroline in 1820 and 1821 placed 
him on the pinnacle of popular favour. At 
the general election of 1 830 he was returned 
for the large and important county of York. 
In the ministry of Earl Grey he accepted 
the post of lord- chancellor, and was raised 
to the peerage (22d Nov. 1830) with the 
title of Baron Brougham and Vaux. In this 
post he distinguished himself as a law re- 
former, and aided greatly in the passing of 
the Reform Bill of 1 832. In 1 834 the Whig 
ministry were dismissed, and this proved 
the end of his official life, as he was never 
afterwards a member of any ministry, 
though for years he continued an active 
member of the House of Lords. In connec- 
tion with his later years we may mention his 
presidency of the Law Amendment Society 
and of the Social Science Association. In 
legal procedure he was the means of intro- 
ducing various reforms. He latterly resided 
much at Cannes. Lord Brougham accom- 
plished a large amount of literary work, 
contributing to newspapers, reviews, and 
encycloped^ besides writing several inde- 
pendent works; and he had no mean reputa- 
tion in mathematics and physical science. 
His works, collected by himself, and pub- 
lished in eleven vols. (1867-60), include: 
1st Lives of Men of Science, time of George 
HI. ; 2d, Lives of Men of Letters, time of 
George m.; 3d, 4tb, British Statesmen, 
time of George III.; 5th, Foreign States- 
men, time of George III.; 6th, Natural 
Theology; 7th, Rhetorical and Literary 
Dissertations and Addresses: 8th, Rhetori- 


cal and Political Dissertations; 9th and 
10th, Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
jects; 11th, The British Constitution. He 
also wrote an autobiography published post- 
humously under the title: Life and Times 
of Henry, Lord Brougham. 

Brougham, John, actor and dramatist; 
bom in Dublin 1814; died in New York 
1880. He wrote upwards of a hundred 
pieces, including The Game of Life, Ro- 
mance and Reality, Love’s Livery, The 
Duke’s Motto, &c,, and contributed largely 
to periodicals. He was well known as an 
actor both in England and in America. 

Broughton (bra'tun), John Cam Hob- 
house, Loud, English writer and statesman; 
born 1786, died 1869. He was the son of 
Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, and was an inti- 
mate friend of Lord B 3 rron, whom he ac- 
companied in his travels to Greece and 
Turkey in 1809. He published in 1812 
Journey into Albania and other Provinces 
of the Turkish Empire. He also accom- 
panied Byron to Italy in 1 816-17, and wrote 
liistoricfd Illustrations of the Fourth Canto 
of Childe Harold. In 1816 he published 
Letters on the Hundred Days, or Last Reign 
of Napoleon. He entered parliament in 
1819 as member for Westminster. In 1832 
he entered Lord Melbourne’s ministry as 
secretary at war, and became a privy-coun- 
cillor. In 1833 he was made chief-secretary 
for Ireland, and in 1836 he was appointed 
pr^ident of the board of control. He held 
this office till Sept. 1841, and in Lord Hus- 
sell’s administration, 1846-62. He was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Broughton 
in 1851. 

Broughty -Ferry (bra'ti), a town of Scot- 
land, county Forfar, N. shore of the estuary 
of the Tay, 3 miles e. Dundee, so called 
from a ferry across the Tay to Ferry- port- 
on-Craig, in Fifeshire. Here are many man- 
sions belonging to the merchants and manu- 
facturers of Dundee, and at the east end 
of the town the old castle of Broughty, with 
guns, &c., for the defence of the Tay. Pop. 
7407. 

Broussa (brbs'a). See Brum, 

BrousBaiB (brb-sa), FRAN<?ors Joseph Vic- 
tor, French physician, bora 1772, died 
1838. He is regsurded as the founder of 
what was called the physiological system of 
medicine. According to his theory irrita- 
bility was the fundamental property of all 
living animal tissues, and every malady 
proceeded from an undue increase or dimi- 
nution of that property. 
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Ih*ott88onet (bro-8o-n&), Pierre Marie 
Au<?U8Te, French naturalist, bom 1761, 
died 1807. He lived for some time in Eng- 
land, and was a friend of Sir Joseph Banks. 
He published Ichthyologia, and Memoirs 
towards the History of the Respiration of 
Fishes. He was professor of botany at 
IVlontpellier, and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences. 

Broussonetia (brb-so-ne'ti-ab a gemis of 
trees, nat ord. Moracete, or mulberries, the 
paper mulberry See Mulhern/, 

Brouwer (brou'ver), or Bradwer, Ad- 
RL\AN, a Dutch painter, born in 1608, died 
in 1640. He was a pupil of Franz Hals, 
aiid was patronized by Rul>ens; but was 
of very dissipated habits. His works are 
chierty tavern scenes and other delineations 
of low life, and rank among the Imt of their 
kind. 

Brown, a colour which may be regarded 
as a mixture of red and black, or of red, 
black, and yellow. There are various br< »wn 
pigments, mostly of mineral origin, as bistre, 
umber, cappagh brown, &c. 

Brown, Oharles BROCKnEN, an eminent 
American novelist, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1771, dunl 1810. He was destined for 
the law, but the term intended for prepara- 
tory legal study was princifially wjcupied 
with literary pursuits. His novel Wieland, 
or the Transformation, was published In 
1798; Ormond, or the Secret Witness, in 
1799; and Arthur Mervyii in 1800, In the 
lost-nameil work the ravages of the yelh>w 
fever, which the author had witnessed in 
New York and Philadeli>hin, are i)ainted 
with terrific truth. He w’as originator of the 
Monthly Magazine and American Review 
(1799-1800). He also founde<l in 180.5 the 
Literary Magazine and American Register, 
which he edited for five years. Among his 
other works are Clara Howard (1801) and 
Jane Talbot (1804). 

Brown, Ford Madox, English painter, 
grandson of Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, 
the author of the Brunonian system of 
medicine, was bora at Calais, 1821. In 1 844 
and 1 845 he contributed (unsuccessfully) car- 
toons of the Finding of the Body of Harold; 
Justice; and other subjects to the competi- 
tive ex^bition for the frescoes of the houses 
of parliraent. Among his principal works 
are: King Lear; Chaucer at the Court of 
Edward III; llie Last of England; Work; 
Corrlelia^s Portion; the Manchester town- 
hall frescoes, &c. He is generally rated as 
R {>re-KapbaeUte, but though a close inti- 
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macy existed between him and the brother- 
hooti, he never actually joined them.— His 
son, Oliver Madox Brown (bora 1855, 
died 1874), from early boyhood showed re- 
markable capacity both in painting and 
literature, especially prose fiction and ^we- 
try. His Literary Remains were published 
in 1876. ^ ' 

Brown, Groroe, Canadian journalist and 
|X)litieian, btwn in Edinburgh, Scot^nd, 
1818, and educated at the High School there. 
He emigrated to the United Statt's with his 
father, and assisted in the managemcnt'^t^ a 



newspaper at New York; but in 1843 nv 
moved to Toronto, Canada, where ho found 
e<l a newspaper, The Globe, which was very 
successful. In 1852 he was returned to par- 
liament, and rapidly rose to the first rank 
as a debater and advocate of reforms. In 
1858 he was called to the office of premier, 
and formed an administration, which, how- 
ever, owing to an adverse vote of the assem- 
bly, lasted only three days. In 1 862, while 
on a visit to Scotland, be married Miss 
Annie Nelson, daughter of the well-known 
Edinburgh publisher. On his return to 
Canada he joined, in 1864, the coalition 
government as leader of the reform section, 
and took an active part in the cx)nference8 
held at Charlottetown and (Quebec on the 
subject of the federation of the North Ameri- 
can colonies; but resigned his office as min- 
ister in Dec. 1865. He was called to the 
senate in 1 873, and the year after went to 
Washington along with Sir Edward I'horn- 
ton to negotiate a commercial treaty with 
the United States. He died on 9 May, 1880, 
of a gunshot wound inflicted by a discharged 
employee. Mr. Brown, though perbafw 
wanting in some of the qualities which nutke 
a successful parliamentary leader, was a 
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great personal force in Canadian politics, 
and contributed powerfully to the cause of 
reform. 

Brown, Sir Georoe, distinguished Bri- 
tish general, born near Elgin 1790, died 
1865 ; served in the Peninsular war, and in 
the American campaign of 1814. He be- 
came lieutenant-general in 1851; and dis- 
tinguished himself in the Crimean war at 
Alma, Inkermau, and Sebastopol. Was 
made K.c.ij. in 1855. 

Brown, John, Scottish covenanting mar- 
tyr, born about 1627, killed 1685. He is 
said to have fought against the government 
at Bothwell Bridge in 1679, and to have 
been on intimate terms with the leaders of 
the persecuted party. He was shot by 
Claverhoiise and a party of his dragoons at 
Pries tfield or Priesthill in the upland parish 
of Muirlcirk, Ayrshire, where he cultivated 
a small piece of ground and acted as a car- 
rier. 

Brown, John, Scottish divine, minister 
in the Burgher dissenting body at Had- 
dington, br)rn in 1722, died 1787. By in- 
tense aj)plication to study he became ac- 
quainted with the French, Italian, German, 
Arabic, Persian, Syriac, and Ethiopic lan- 
guages, as well as the Greek and Hebrew. 
His most important works are : The Self- 
interpreting Bible ; Dictionary of the Bible; 
Explication of the Assembly’s ('Catechism; 
The Christian Journal; Explication of 
Scripture Metaphors ; System of Divinity ; 
General History of the Church ; Particular 
History of the (.-hurches of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland ; and Harmony of Scrif)- 
ture Prophecies. 

Brown, John, M.D., author of the Bru- 
nonian system in medicine, was born in 
Berwicksliire 1735, died in Loudon 1788. 
After studying medicine at the Edinburgh 
University he took the degree of Doctor in 
Medicine at St. Andrew’s, and after practis- 
ing and teaching in Edinburgh he published 
his Elements of Medicine (in Latin). He 
maintained that the majority of diseases 
were proofs of weakness and not of excessive 
strength or excitement, and therefore con- 
tended that indiscriminate lowering of the 
system, as by bleeding, was erroneous, and 
that supporting treatment was required. 
His system gave rise to much opposition, 
but his opinions materially influenced the 
practice of hie professional successors. Hav- 
ing fallen into difliculties, he removed to 
London in 1786. 

Brown, John, D.D., Scottish divine, 


grandson of the Rev. John Brown of Had- 
dington, born 1784, died 1858. He was 
ordained pastor of the Burgher congregation 
at Biggar in 1806. In 1821 he removed to 
Edinburgh; and in 1834 became professor 
of theology in connection with the body to 
which he belonged, afterwards merged in the 
United Presbyterian Church. He was au- 
thor of numerous works chiefly in Biblical 
criticism, some of which were very popular. 

Brown, John, an American opponent of 
slavery, born 1800, hanged 1859. He early 
conceived a hatred for slavery, and having 
removed to Osawatomie, Kansas, in 1855, 
he took an active part against the pro-sla- 
very party, the slavery question there giving 
rise already almost to a civil war. In the 
summer of 1859 he rented a farmhouse 
about six miles from Harper’s Perry, and 
organized a plot to liberate the slaves of 
Virginia. On Oct. 16 he, with the aid of 
about twenty friends, surprised and cap- 
tured the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, but 
was wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Virginia militia next day, tried, and exe- 
cuted at Charlestown, 2d Dec. 

Brown, John, physician and essayist, son 
of John Brown, D.D., born at Biggar 1810, 
died at Edinburgh 1882. He graduated 
M.D. in 1883 and began practice as a phy- 
sician. His leisure hours were devoted to 
literature, many of his contributions appear- 
ing in the North British Review, Good 
Words, and other periodicals. His collected 
writings were published under the title of 
Hor® Subseciv® (leisure hours), and em- 
brace papers bearing on medicine, art, poetry, 
and human life generally. Several of his 
sketches (such as Rab and his Friends, Our 
Dogs, Pet Marjory, Jeems the Doorkeeper) 
on winch his fame chiefly rests, have been 
published separately. Humour, tenderness, 
and pathos are his chief characteristics. 

Brown (or Browne), Robert, founder of 
an English religious sect first called Brown- 
istSf and afterwards Independents^ was born 
about 1540, and studied at Cambridge, 
where, in 1580, he began openly to attack 
the government and liturgy of the Church 
of England as anti-C^hristian. After attack- 
ing the Established Church for years he 
was excommunicated, but was reinstated, 
and held a church living forever forty years, 
dying in 1 633. The sect of Brownists, far 
from expiring with their founder, soon 
spread, and a biU was brought into parlia- 
ment which inflicted on them very severe 
pains and penalties. In process of time, 
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however, the name of Bri»wiiist8 was merged 
in that of Congregationalieta or Indepen- 
dents. 

Brown, Robert, Iwtanist, born at Mon- 
trose, *2 1st DecemW, 1773; dieil in London 
loth June, li>5S; was the son of a Scotch 
3Cj»isc«)palian clergyman. He received his 
education at Marischal (\dlege, Alnjrdeen, 
and afterwards studied medicine at Edin- 
burgh. In IHOO he was appointed natura- 
list to Eliuder-s’ surveying expedition to 
Australia. He returned with nearly 4000 
BjKJcies of plants, and was shortly after ap- 
pointed librarian to the Linnivan Society. 
In 1810 he published the first volume of 
his great work Trodromus Florae Nova? Hol- 
landhe et Insuhe Vjin Diemen. No second 
volume of it ever appeared. He was the 
first English writer on botany who adopted 
the natural system of classification, which 
has since entirely superseded that of Lin- 
nieuH. In lfSl4 he published a botanical 
apiHjndix to blinders’ account of his voyage, 
and in 1828 A Brief Account of Microscop- 
ical Observations on the Particles contained 
in the Pollen of Plants, and on the General 
Existence of Active Molecules in Organic 
and Inorganic Bodies. He also wrote bt»ta- 
nioal ap])eiidixes for tbc voyages of Ross 
and Parry, the African exploration of Den- 
ham and Clapperton and others, and de- 
scribed, with Dr. Ben net, the plants collected 
by Dr. H irsfield in Java. In 1810 ho re- 
ceived the charge of the collections and 
library of Sir Joseph Banks. He transferred 
them in 1827 to the British Museum, and 
was appointed keeper of botany in that in- 
stitution. He became a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1811, D.C.L. Oxfonl in 1832, a 
foreign associate of the French Academy of 
Sciences in 1833. He had the Copley me- 
dal in 1839, and was appointed president of 
the Linnatan Society in 1849. As a natu- 
ralist Brown occupied the very highest rank 
among men of science. A collection of his 
miscellaneous writings has been published 
by the Ray Society (1866-67). 

Brown, Thomas, poet and miscellaneous 
writer, descrilied by Addison as *of facetious 
memory,' born at Shifnal, Shropshire, 1663, 
died in London 1704. He is the author of 
numerous dialogues, letters, poems, &c., 
witty, coarse, and indelicate, first collected 
in 1707. 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, Scotch metaphysician, 
at Kirkmabreck, Kirkcudbright, 
^ 1778; died at Brompton, London, 1820. 
He was educated at the High School, and 
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subsequently at the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he obtained the professorship 
of moral philosophy. He distinguished him- 
self, at a very early age, by an acute review 
of the medical and physioh)gical theories of 
l>r. Darwin, in a work entitled Observations 
on Darwin’s Zoonomia. He published some 
indifferent poems which were collected iu 
18*20. But he chiefly deserves notice on 
account of his metaphysical speculatmns, 
his chief work being Lectures on the T'hi- 
losophy of the Human I^lind, 1822. His 
system reduces the intellectual faculties to 
three great classes — perception, simple sug- 
gestion, and relative suggestion; om})loying 
the term suggestion as nearly synonymous 
with association. He held original views 
iu regartl to the part played by touch and 
the muscular sense in relation to belief in 
an external world. His development of the 
theory of cause and effect was first sug- 
gested by Hume. 

Brown Bess, a name familiarly given to 
the old government regulation bronzed flint- 
lock musket formerly used in the British 
army. 

Brown Bread. See Ihrad, 

Brown Coal, a variety of Li(jnitc (which 
see). 

Browne, Chahleb Farrar, an American 
humorist, best known as ‘Artemns Ward/ 
was born at Waterford, Maine, 1836; died 
at Southampton, England, 1 867. Originally 
a printer, he became editor of papers in 
Ohio, where his humorous letters l)ecanie 
very popular. He subsequently lec^tured on 
California and Utah in the States and in 
England, where he contributed to Punch. 
His writings consist of letters and papers by 
‘Artemus Ward,' a pretended exhibitor of 
wax figures and wild beasts, and are full of 
drollery and eccentricity. 

Browne, Harlot Kntght, an English 
designer of humorous and satirical subjects, 
and an etcher of considerable skill, better 
known by the pseudonym of ‘ Phiz,’ born at 
Kennington, Surrey, 1816, died at Brighton 
1882. In 1835 he succeeded Seymour as 
the illustrator of Dickens’s Pickwick, and 
was afterwards engaged to illustrate Ni- 
cholas Nickleby, Dombey k Son, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, David Copperfteld, and other 
works of that author. He also illustrated 
the novels of Lever, Ainsworth, &c., besides 
sending many comic sketches to the illus- 
trated serials of the time. 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins, English poet, 
bom at Burton-on-Trent 1706, died 1760. 
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Author of and Beauty ; The IHpe of 

Toba<xro iiii which he iiuitatea Pope, Young, 
Swift, and othcn»); and a l>atin Poem, I>e 
Animi Immortalitate, modelled on Lucre- 
tiua and Virgth 

Browne, Bm TuonAft, an EngUah phyai- 
dau and wait I>om in Lxmdon 1605, 

died at Norwich 1682. He waa educated 
at VVinchoatcr School and Oxford, where he 
took the degree of M.A. He practiaed as 
a phyaician for some time in Oxfordshire, 
He Hiilwequesttly visited the continent of 
Kuro|>e and received the degree of M.l>. 
at Ley doll. On his return to England ho 
settleii as a physician at Norwich, where 
be married and acquired exteriHive practice 
funl reputation. Jti 1642 was published his 
ileligio Mdlici (a I'hysiciairs licligion), 
W’bich excitf^i the atUmtion of the Ujarnccl, 
not <»nly in Knglund but thnmghout Kuro|)o, 
gave rise to tlonbis of the author’s orthtsloxy, 
and \\iM» translated into viiri<*U8 languages. 
In 1646 his lititrary reputation was still fur- 
ther heightened by the ap|>earatice of his 
Pseudoiluxia E})i<ieinica, or 'J’reatise on V'ul- 
g.ar Krrois, a w ork of uxtroonlinary learning, 
and accounted the iiusit tudid and useful 
of his literary lalxmrs. In 1658 his Ify- 
driutaiihia, or Troatiso on ITni-Burial, ap- 
{leoi'tsf iHmjoiiitly with his Garden <if (-vrus, 
a work triiating of horticulturo from Adam’s 
time to that of Cyrus. These w'orks ranked 
him very high as an antiquary; and he 
maiiitaimsi a wdde correstioudouce with the 
Utarmnl tsdh at home ami abix>a«l. Ju 1665 
he was uouistituted an honorary meutU>r of 
tlie College of Physicians, and in 1671 
i'harles If., visiting Norwich, c<mferred on 
him the honour of knighUuHMl Of a most 
amiable |sdvAte character, he was happy in 
the affection of his lai^ family and tmiiicrous 
friends; and paiiiitKl through a remarkably 
tranouil and prosfierous lih^rary and prtdta 
tioniu life. Though be wnite exjKsdng vul- 
gar erntrs be was himself a Udiever in al- 
ubemy, astrology, and witchcraft 

Browns, Wilmav, an English |x>et. bom 
at TavtiUndc in l>«vontbire in 151^1, died 
alsiut 1615. In his twenty-third year be 
puldishiHl hia Uritanuia's Pastorals, which 
met with great aiquroliatiiui; and in the fol- 
lowing year appt^ared bis Bhepberd’s Pipe, 
in seven eologuea. In 1616 be publisM 
the second paii of hit Britannia's Pastorals, 
which met with equal sneotes with the for- 
mer. Browne was tutor Uk Uolmit ! Vinner, 
earl of Carnarvon, who was Idlled at the 
battle of Kewbuty, and tilled a simUar 


office in the family of the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

Browne, William G., English traveller, 
in Africa and Asia: born in London 1768; 
killed by roblnsrs in Persia 1813. He 
visited the African kingdoms of Darfur and 
Bornou in 1791 , and was the brst who made 
those countries known to Europeans. He 
published in 1799 Travels in Africa, Egypt, 
and Assyria, from 1792 b> 1798. 

Brown Holland, an unbleached linen used 
for various articles of clothing and uphol- 
stery. 

Brownie, in Scotland, an imaginary spirit 
formerly believed to haunt bouses, jiarticu- 
larly farmhouses. Instead of doing any in- 
jury he was believed to l>e very useful to the 
family, particularly to the servants if they 
treated him well, for whom be wtu* wont to 
do many pieces of drudgery while they slept. 
The brownie Isjars a clr>se resemblance to 
the Robin Goodfellow of England, and the 
KoMil of Germany. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, English 
}K)ete8M; liornat Burn Hall, Durham, in 18<)9; 
died at Ehuence 18tll. Her father, Edw^ard 
Moulton, t<K)k the name of Barrett on suc- 
ceeding to some prof>erty. She grew up at 
Ilo|H‘ End, near lAxlbury, Herof«*nlshirti, 
where her father poss<.s.sed a large estate. 
Her Isnlily frame was from Uie first ex- 
tremely deliirato, and she had been injure<l 
by a fall from her jKiny when a girl, but 
her mind was mmnd and vigt>ivus, and dis- 
ciplined by a course of severe and exalted 
study. Bbe early iK^gan U» commit her 
thoughts to writing, and in 1826 a volume, 
entitled An Essay on Mind, with other 
Poems, appeartnl of her authorship. A 
immey catastr«>phe com|»elIeil her father to 
settle in luondt»n, and her continued tlelicary 
received a severe shock by the accidental 
diMiwming of her brother, causing her to 
pass years in the oontiiiement of a sick- 
itHun. Her health was at length partkdly 
restoreil, and in 1846 she was married to 
Mr. Robert Browning, innm after w'hich 
Uiey settled in Italy, and oontinned to re- 
Mile for the most {uui in the city of Elorence. 
Her PromeUieus Bound (from the Greek of 
.Ejtchylus) and Miscellaneims l*oems ap- 
m^ared in 1833; the 8era{>him and other 
Ptiems in 1 838. In 1 856 a cottecled edition 
of Mm. Biowning’s works appeared, includ- 
ing several new poems, and among <itheni 
l.*s^ly Geraldine's Courtship. Casa Guidi 
Windows, a poem on the struggles of the 
Italians for liberty in 1848-49, af^ieared in 
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Tb<^ longest iMid m*»t finIsjhcMl of till 
Wr workii« Aun»nk l^igb. a lijwrrative aiuI 
didftctic poem in nine booka* wm pttbiiMin^l 
in 1 vS57. J*ocii» before Coti^rww, *4»|>eAn<i in 
and two tMOHihutnoua v« Guinea: I^t 
IWnm, I i»62, and The Greek ( 'hriitian 
anil the Kn^lUh Poebi UwoeeeMayBafid iraiiii* 
laUona), w ere edited by her hiislMUui 

Browning* Kubi:bt* poet, bom at ('am- 
iM?rweU, Surrey, 1812. After ooini>letiiig 
bU etiucation at X'mvewity C'oUege, 
doii, at the of twenty ho w'ent to luly, 
wbero bo made diUjKent atiuly of iU nmli- 
»‘val hiitof7 and the life of the jveoplo. lii 
1846 ho marrieil KUzaVieth Barrett {»o« 
above), and liaa ainoe reaided ehietiy in 
Italy, makiiii^ cK^vaaionaJ viiiiU to Kn^Iand. 
Hia brut jKami, Paulino, wa» publiahoil in 
I.N.t.'i; followed by Paracelaua in 18^15; Staf- 
fortl, a Traj^jiMly \ 18871, pnxlucotl at iV»voiit 
Garilon, Maoready and Helen Faucit jday- 
ini! the <'hit*f }»arU. Honlellu apjwannl in 
181<*, followe^l by the iierien calloil Bells 
and Poiito^ranaUm, iucludinK^ the thn^e jdays 
i^ppa PaiuK;s, King Victor and King 
('harloM, and (-ohmdxf'M Birthday; four tra< 
gedie*» The Ilotuni of the Hnisos, A Blot 
tm th».' SeuU'hotJU, Buriii, and The Sours 
Tmt:* dy; ami a miuilier of Hraumtic Byrics, 
among lliem the well known Pita! PijMir of 
Haiiieliij, and How they Brought the Good 
Nt'Wi* from Ghent b> Aix (IH41— 16). Be- 
tween P 46 and 18ti8 ap|ieared Men and 
Women; < 'hriHtmas Kve and Faster Ihiy; 
Ihr.unatU Pors^tnu', and some short«*r {KS:;ina 
The Bing and the Book (1861)), his longest 
(SKun, was followeil by BidaWtiou's Advon- 
tun*; and Prince Ifiihenstiol - Sidiwangau 
Htiine at the Fair (1872); Keil (’ot- 
t<»n N ightesf* ( ouiitry { 1 873 1 ; Arist«>phaiMiSi’ 
Aji-tdiigy; Inn Album n87o); I^aocbiarottii 
i I La Saisiaz (1878); Dramatic Idylls 
( 1 87 1* 80 ) ; .b KM iseria (1883); Ferishtalfs 
Fancies (1884); and Parley ings with cer- 
tain ^Pt7<i»ple! of Importance in their Day 
G>87 k Brow ning the degree of 

D-tM,. from Oxford in 1882. A Browning 
H)>ci*'ty for the study of his works was 
formed in 1$81, undidr whose aiMtpices mv- 
of hk dn^as have >>een perfomswi 
Hit are often dilhcult to understatnl 

fi^un the <|uiek transitions of thought, and 
thtry are mA infnM|tteiitly rugged and harsh 
la exprrsiioa* yet they sjx» among the chief 
poetic uttsranenss <if the osntiunr. 

Biwwnigu, the name given urn some time 
those wbf> were afterwanls known as 
Independents, so called from Robert Brown. 
UZ 


Brown Paper, a avaiwe kind of wTapplng 
{va^ver maiio from unbleached maU'rials, 
Brown Pigments. Sou HnHnt, 

Brown Spar, a name given u> some t rvs* 
tallizAKl varictioH of dolomite tinged wdth 
Iterx^xide of iron. 

Brown University, an AmoHcan institu- 
tion at I^rovidencc, IUkhIo Island, ft>utidiHl 
1764. It has a valuable library id 60,000 
vols. 

Bru'ang, the Malayan suti-buiir. 

Bt'ttr. 

Bruce, a family name dislinguished in 
the history of Scotlaml. The family of 
Bruc«» (or dc Hrun) w'as of N(»rmau »li‘sceiit, 
its founder having obtaiiieil frtun \\'ilUam 
tin* C'omiueror large grtuiU of land in Nor- 
thnnilaTlanil. A!t<*r Iwing fr**(pn*ntly in- 
voivc*! in Ixtrdcr warfare with tin* SijoU, 
the house of Bni<H) nneived about 1130 
from l>avid 1. a grant of the hujds of An* 
nandale, thus obtaining a f(H«ting in the south 
of Snitlaini. Hee the arts, btilow. 

Bruce, Davio. Stjc /hu nt //. 

Bruce, Kdwahi), a brother of BoUut T., 
who, afitjr distinguishing hinns'lf in the war 
of inde}K?nilenci\ crosseii in I JUT* to Ireland 
to ai<l thi) native septs against the Knglish. 
After many successes he was crovvne<l king 
of Ireland at < ’arritkfergus, but fell in Isittle 
near Dundalk in 1318. 

Bruce, tlAMKH, African traveller, Isirri at 
Kiniiaird H«>usi\ Stirliugshire, in 1730. He 
roceiveti bis islucation at Harrow and at the 
University td Edinburgh, and entered the 
wine trade, but having iuheribsl his father's 
estate in 17r»8 lie soon gave up businiMiM. 
From 1763 to 1765 he lield the consulship 
of Algiers, and in 176.5 he vistto<i suc- 
cessively Tunis, TrijH»li, Uhrslcs, I'yprus, 
Syria, and m^vt^ral parts of Asia Minor, 
where he ma<le drawings of the ruins of 
Palmyra, Baalbec, Ac. In 1768 h«) set out 
for Gairo, iiavigatecl thi; Nile to Syene, 
civsised the d^fsert to the iCed Sea, paANM.! 
some months in Arabia F«dix, and reached 
Goudar, the capital of Abyssinia, in 1770. 
In that cM>untry be ingratiated himself with 
the sovereign and other inhueotial [s:rsons, 
and in the same year succeeded in rcacdiing 
the sources of the Abai, thou aiusiderod the 
main stream ^d the Nile. On his return to 
( lofidar he found the onintry engaged in a 
civil war, and more than three years cLaisied 
liefore he was able to return to Cairo. A fter 
visiting PVance and Italy he retun*««l P> 
Scotland lu 1774. His Iong-ex{je(;te«l Tra- 
vels did imt apfiear until 17P0, and were 
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received with mme increduHty, thotifrh b«c- 
reedinjf travelleni have proved them in lar^je 
part acmrate. Bruce loet hii* life by an 
acddental fall down »tair» in 1794. 

Bruce, Michaks a Hcottwh poet, bom at 
KinncHHWofxl, KinroKB-Bhire, in 1746. At 
f)r»t a h«r<l-boy, he Kucceedcd in attendinjc 
KdinhtirL(h UniverHity, occupyinj^ hiniHclf 
in the intorvalB a» a villajjfe «ch<x)lma«tc*r. 
'J'he Htrtijfvdc agaiiiHt Twverty brought on 
<M>nBnmpliou, and he died in 1767. His 
pcwniiH, <)f which the liKMit known ie the 
Klegy on hi* own approaching death, were 
|mV>liHhed by the Rev, John Bogan in 1770. 
Thw volume contained a well-known wle tf> 
i\w cuck<K> which Logan aftcjrwanla claimed 
EM hi* own, though ho really Beem* only to 
have BOiiiewhat impr<wed liruco'B j)oom. 

Bruce, Roukht (Rokkrt dk Brum), fifth 
lord of Annandnle, Iwirn 1210, died at ix)cb- 
malBUi (vOBtie I29r>. lie w'ob poBBtiKBod of 
extensive oBtatcH in Otimlwrlnrid, of which 
he wtui made Blndlf in 1297), He w)ib one 
of the Hftoim rcgtmtB of Hcotlaiid during 
the minority of Alexander III.; and won 
one of the coinpotiWn* for the ScottiMh 
crown on the death of Margaret, the Maiden 

of Norway, in 1290; Bruce Ixjing the 

graudHon of David, earl of Huntingdon, by 
liiB Bocumd dauglitor 1bo1h}1, while Balird 
clainie<i tin the greai grand»on of the eldent 
daughter Margaret. On the tlectaion uf 
Eilward being given in 1292 in favour of 
Baliol, Bruce nmigmul the cHtaU' of Annan- 
dale tt> hiN ehlmt hoti to avoid doitig homage 
to hi« rivid, 

Bruce, Roukrt, ICarl of (Garrick, eldc«t non 
of the prtnxHling. accoinpaniod ICdwanl 1. 
to PalcHtinc in 1269 ; married, in 1271, 
Martha Margart't, counlea*) of i'arrick. 
Like luB father ho renignud the lord.nhi]) <*f 
Annatiilalo t) hin eldt^t non to avohl a<> 
kuowdodgiug the Buprtuuiwv of Baliol. On 
the reviilt uf the latter Bnuti fought on the 
KngU»h «lih\ at»d afU»r the battle of 1 hinbar 
made an unBiict^ctiMful afmlit'athm to Kd- 
wanl for the crowui. He died in 1304. 

Bruea, 11ii>uk«t, the greatcHt of the king* 
of Sotitland, Unni 1274. He wa* the non of 
the jireotHUttg. In 1296, a» Karl of (’arrick, 
he Bwore fealty ti> Eilwai^l 1., and in 1297 
f)Hight tm the Kngliiih dde againat Wallace. 
He then jomed the fe)tti»h army, but in 
the tame year retumtKl to hi* aUegiaitce to 
EMward until 129B, when he again joined 
the national party, and became in 1 299 one 
of the four regent* t>f the kingtlom. In the 
three ftnal eainpaigiiis however, he reaumed 


Bdelity to Edward, and resided for some 
time at hi* court; but, learning tliat the 
king meditated putting him to death on 
information given by the traitor Coniyn, he 
fled in Feb. 1306, to Scotland, stabbed 
Comyn in a quarrel at Dumfries, assembled 
hi* vassal* at Lochmalx;n Castle, and 
claimed the crown, which he received at 
Scone, March 27. Being twice defeate<l, he 
dismisseil his troops, retired to Ratblin is- 
land, and was supposed to l>e dead, w^ben, 
in the spring of 1307, he landed on the 
Carriek coast, defeated the Karl of Pem- 
broke at Loudon Hill, and in two years had 
wrested nearly the whole country from the 
Eliiglish. He then in sutusessive years ad- 
vaiic<xl into Knglan<l, laying waste the coun- 
try; and on June 24, 1314, defeated at Ikin- 
nockbum the English forces a<lvancing under 
EMw'ard II. to the relief of the garrison at 
Stirling. In 1316 he went to Irelaml to the 
aid of his brother Kdwanl, and on his return 
in 1318, in retaliation for inromls made dur- 
ing his alisence, ho tfH>k Berwick and har- 
ried Northum)>erland and Yorkshire. Hob- 
tilities continued until the defeat of Edward 
near By land Abbey in 1323, and though in 
that year a tnico wiw concluded for thirteen 
years, it was si>oe<lily broken. Not until 
ManJj 4, 1328, was the treaty concbulod 
by which the indeiHUjdonce of J^otland was 
fully roi^ogtii/ed. llniee di<l not long survive 
the (H>mf)i(‘Uon of hi* work, flying at far- 
dnvss Ca«tlc on Jfini* 7, 1329. He was 
twice marricfl; Hrst to a daughter of the 
Karl of Mar, IbhIk Ua, by whom he hal a 
daughU^r, Marjory, mother f*f Rolsu't II.; 
aj»d then to a flaughter f)f Ayiner fie Burgh, 
Karl of Ulster, Kiual>eth, by whom be hiwl 
a son, David, who sficceedefl him. 

Bruclual (brttAV-al), a Uwvn of Boflen, 
25 mile* M. of Heidellverg. It was tlie resi- 
deiict* of the priiu'c- bishops i>f Spires from 
the 1 1 th century, hut lost its im|M>rtance 
until it Iwcaine a considerable railway oen- 
in\ The i*rand-duke fJ Ikwlen has a fine 
paUc'e here. Pop. 1 l,,37;k 

Brucint, fvn alkaloid acctfmpanying Btrych- 
hia in n\ix vomica. I ts taste is exceiHlingly 
bitter aiul acrid, and it« action on the ani- 
mal economy is entirely anaI(^)UB to that 
of strychnia, but mudi less powerful. 

Bra»y»-d* AigftlUm ( hru - & - lU -gal-yk), 
Fraxs^ois-Paul, a French admiral, Ixim at 
ITziSa 175Jk Iwcame captain in 1792, and 
vice-admiral in 1798, He sucoessfully con- 
veyeil Bona{>arte and his army to Egypt in 
1798. tmt was killed in the sub^uent naval 
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battle in the B*y of Abonkir wbortly l>efoni 
hk «hip, lb« OritnK blew ujx 
Brujftt (briixh ; Fletnkb, that k, 

Brt«l4!:e»K Wi wnlknl city of Tlelj^ium, 
oa{>iial of Weet Flandem*, 57 miU>« N,w. 
Brui«i»*^K on the rnilwny t«» (ktemi It it 
fti) im}XH!t4uit eAnal cenirts and hae over 
fifty brklj^oe, all ofieniiijf in the middle fi>r 
the |»ai«Ka^* of ventieU. 'llie pHndpal catiak 
at>‘ iUimt to Sink, Ghent, and ikti'nd, on all 
of which pr<*tty larj^e veeavk tnui come up 
tut Bnigoa. In the Idth aiul 11th ccittnrtt.>4i 
it one of the chief coinmerdal plat twi in 
Kur»n»*\ and an im{K^rtiuit meinlMtr of the 
Hanaeatic Ii«*ayjrne. Towank the end «»f the 
ITah century it In^gan to decline, hut atill 
carrier on a tHiniiiikrable tnwle with tl»e 
north of Kufone, and k hy its canak an 
etitre|MH of H«i%btU cr»tninem$. Ainon^ it^ 
more iiotwworthy buildinut* are the Halloa 
^o^mtainlng cloth and other halk or inar- 
keU), a hne old huihiin^, with a tower 351 
f«e’t hij»h, in which k a nuiwcroiw mjt of 
chtineti: the Hotel do N'ille, the IhiurMe, tuid 
the Fahu'e of dtmtieo: the <‘hiirch of N6tre 
I with ita elevatiNl apire and npleridid 
loiidM* of iliarUm the I’nild and Mary of 
Hurv'nndy; A'c. The town |«oh*whhcm In- 
U re'ttin,^ wurka of art by tlan \’an Kyck, 
M* uiliiiif, the V*aii Ckj^ta, Ac. 'rextile 
la* e, Ac, are luatiufactnred. Fon. 4^,274. 

Bnigsch fhru^'wh), llKtyKtcH KAKt., Uer- 
tiuiii K‘*yptolo*,^*it, k*rii in lvH27. 11c early 
devoUtl hituMtdf ht the ntudy of K^^yptiaii 
anti<)niti<t»>ii, and ha^ rc^Hidctl a untidmr of 
yoam iu Egypt, kdng for Mtmie time in the 
mnp)oyine«i of the Egyptian govemiiient, 
h) w hich he w'aii created a Iwy, and latterly 
a p.'Milui. He liaH ako travelltnl in variotia 
(jarta <if the hkat. Hk worka ari:* very 
numennia. Hk Hktory of Egy|*t from tlie 
Mornmnmtji ban been translated into Eng* 
Ush. "" 

Bnahl (Wul), Hisinkich Coi nt vo.v, 
minkier and favourite of Auguatiui HI., 
khigof Folatid* in 17o0, died 17<53. In 
1747 h« Un^ame the prime -nil nkte^r of An* 
guatua^ U» gratify wbotie yriaheahe exhausted 
tlw5 state, plunged the ojrtintry int«i delH, 
*uwi greatly rtsiuced the army. He ae«p)ire<i 
great Wealth and lived in greater atate than 
ti»e king btmiielf. Hk pn»fu»k>n was often 
Wneficial to the arts an<l scienceif, ami hk 
library cd 62,(KX) vola forma a chief part 
the Eoyal IJhrwrj at Xlreitden, 

Bntmaira ibrU'fujir; 1... 6rw«ia, wdaterh 
aeeoiMl mrmtb in ilie calendar adopted 
by the Qsmt French republic, beginning <«i 
vat. It. 145 
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the 23d of October and ending Slit Novem- 
l»er. The 18th Urumaitv of the year 

the I’Vencb Revolution (Kov. V>, I7t>ft) 
witneMMKl the ovorthnov of the Ibrw'tory 
by lionai^HurU*. The ue.st day he diijiManwd 
at the p»>lut of the bayonet Ui© Gonncil of 
Five Hmulrmh and was ©IikiUkI tx>iii»ul 

Erummell, HisoituK Rnr \ff {Hout Hr urn- 
met mm of a clerk In the Treasury, Ihiwi iti 
Ismdon in 177H. He was tnlucAtcd at Khm 
and at Oxfonl, and at the of sixtet tt 
made the a(?«ptatntanc4* td the Frlv'** of 
Wales, aJterwunk ticorge IV., \vlu» tnmle 
him a <'ontct in bk t»\vn regiment of the 
10th Huisatw, and wjcurtHl his rapid ptHUito- 
tion. The death of hk father in 1701 
brought him a fortune of Jt‘30,000, which 
he ex|>end»Ml in ac(Murwcof sumptuous living, 
(xtemllng over tweniv-otui vi'ars, (biriiig 
which hk tltrttt on iiiatteriM of etitpicti© and 
<lr«'Ha Were* received in the hruu i;nnnie as 
indisputable. Hk crtMliUtrs at length Ih*> 
catiic c!aim*rt»ns, and in IMO he tfxik refuge 
in f'alak, win ie he ri*Hi4lcd for many years, 
partly siip|Nji'ted by tl>e reimuns (»f bk ovui 
fortune and partly by itunitianctm from 
frietuk in England. SulwMpiently (IH.'lo) 
he was appoinitKl coiimuI at i 'acn, but i>ii 
the addition of the |>o«t was reduced to 
idiHobite |»overty, and died in a iunatie J*sy*" 
luiii fit < Vien in 1 840. 

Bruxi {brpil), M Al/I K* < *MNUAI>. Stsj 

y/u/5’ Hrnn. 

Bnin'anburgh, the scene ui a battle in 
which Athelstan and the Anglo- Saxons de^ 
feat*Ml a force of Scots, Ham'S, 4V(\, in 037 : 
lo4’abty very «lf*ubtful, 

BnincklhrMuk), bn maudFuanz Fim.ii p, 
rbtSMkal c*»inmfmlittor, born at Striisbiirg in 
1720, died titere in He pnldklnd 

valuable mb lions of Virgil, A| Mdlonius blue 
ilius, Arktophancs, the Gnimiio |H>4>ts, Flau 
tiis, Teremi©, luid SophmJes tin; bist hk 
masterjdw;©. 

Bru&duaium. 8©f.» /irindiBi. 

Brun# fbniti), Cnn.i.Ai MK Makik ANNfs, 
Marshal of Franco, s«ni f»f a lawyer at 
llrivoda-ftailiard©, Istrii 1703. In 17i)3he 
Joimtl th© army, and aftorwank dktin* 
guished himself at Areola and Venma as 
general of brigade in the Ikdian anuy, in 
171*9 he comiielled the British and Uussians 
te* evacuate the north of Holland. In 1 SOf) 
he jaudBed T.4k Vendi^, and, replacing Mas- 
iNina as or»miiiander of the ItfUian anny, 
led hk troofsi over the Mirudrs crmfpmred 
the Austrians, paasefl the Adige, hiok (>osscW' 
aion of Vltsen/a and flovertslo, and basieited 
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the conclusion of peace. In 1802 -4 he was 
ambassador at Constaiitmopla, an<] the lat- 
ter year was made a marshal. Losing the 
favour of Napoleon, he remained without 
employment for some yean*, but on the re- 
turn of Na[>oleon from Elba he received an 
important command in the south of France, 
which ht> was soon after com[)elIed to sur- 
render at the second restoration. He then 
set out for Paris, but was attacked and 
brutally killed by the })Opulacc at Avignon. 

Bnmehilda, a Visigothic princess, mar- 
ried to Siegebert I., king of Austrasia, in 
5fl8. To avenge her sister (assassinated at 
the instigation of Fredegonde) she involved 
her husband in a war with his bnither 
Chilperic, in the course of which Siegebert 
was munhsred, A,T). 575, and she herself 
taken prisoner. She imluced Moroveua. 
one of Chilfioric's sons, to marry her, effected 
her escape, recovered her authority an<l 
maintained it till 513, when she was cap- 
tured by Fredegonde’s son, C’lothaire II. r>f 
Soismms, who had her tom to pieces by 
wild horses as the murderess of ten kings 
and royal princes. 

Brunei (brd'nl), Biiimr, an independent 
Malayan sultanate on the north-west coast 
*K)f Borneo, l)etween Sarawak and British 
North Borneo, exfxirting sago, gutta-percha, 
rubber, &c.; pop. 125,000. Its capital, also 
called Brumsi, is situated on the river of 
same name, abo\tt 14 miles from its mouth, 
the houses l»eing mostly misod above the 
water on in^sts. It has a considerable trade, 
its pep. being 30,000 to 35,000. 

Bruner, Ihaimhaud Kingdom, English 
engineer, son of Sir Mark Isainbard Ikunel, 
lK>rn in 1800, died in 1859, He was edti- 
cated at the lienri IV. (V*Ueg<;, I'aris; ami 
commenced prac;tical cngintH!riug under his 
father, acting at twenty as resident engineer 
at the Thames I'uunel. Among his liest- 
known works were the (treat M V^f m, Gnat 
Britam^ and Cfreat Ba stern stoamslniM; the 
entire works on the Great 'Western llail- 
way, to which he was appmited engintHtrin 
1833, the Hungerfoni Suspension - bridge, 
docks at Plymouth, Milford Haven, Ac. 

Brunei', Sih Makk Isa m bard, a distlu- 
ipishod enmneor, was the son of a Normandy 
Farmer, and 1>orn near Ktmen in 1709. He 
was educated in Bouen, his mechanical 
genius early displaying itself. In 1780 he 
entered the French naval servioe, and in 
1793 only eseape<l nroscription by a hasty 
flight to America, where be joined a French 
expedition to explore the regions around 


I.Ake Ontario. He waa afterwards em- 
f.loyod as engineer and architect in the city 
of New York, erecting forts for its defence, 
and establishing an arsenal and foundry. 
In 1799 he proceeded to England and 
settled at Plymouth, rapidly winning repu- 
tation by the invention of an important 
machine for making the block-pulleys for 
the rigging of ships. Among his other 
inventions were a machine for making seam- 
less shoes, machines for making nails and 
wooden l)oxe8, for ruling paper and twisting 
cotton into hanks, and a machine for i)ro- 
dticing locomotion by means of carbonic 
acid gas; but his greatest engineering tri- 
umph was the 3'hames Tunnel, commenced 
March, 1825, and opened in 1843. In 1841 
the honour of knighthood was conferred on 
him. He died in Dec. 1849. 

Brunelleschi (brd-nel-es'kc), Filippo, 
Italian architect, ls)rn 1377 at Florence. 
He won some reputation as an inventor 
and sculptor, and made studies in 

the then little known science of f>er8pective, 
but devoted himself particularly to archi- 
tecture. When at Ilome with Donatello 
he conceived the idea of bringing architec- 
ture back to (Ira ‘CO -Homan principhs as 
opposed to the dominant Gothic. In this he 
was successful, his work opening the way 
for Alberti, Bramaiite, Vignola, and Pal- 
l.'ulio. His great achievement was the dome 
f)f the cathedml of Santa Maria at Florence, 
the |K)s8ibUity of which was denied by otluT 
architects. It has remained unsurpassed, 
the dome of St, Peter’s, though it excels it 
in height, being inferior to it in massiveness 
of effect. Other important works by him 
were the Pitti Palace at Florence, the 
churches of San Loren/o and Spirit** Santo, 
and the CajHdla dei Pazza, T»ied in 1445. 

Brunet (brii-na), dAcgrEs Chaklks, 
French bibliographer and lK>ok«eller at 
Paris, lK>m 1780, died 1857. He l>egan his 
bibliographical career by the preparation 
of several auction catalogues, and of a sup- 
plementary volume to the l>ietio»maire 
feibliographupie of Cailleau and Duclos 
(Paris, lvS02). In 1810 was published the 
first eilition of his valuable Manuel du 
Libraire, which has gone through many 
editions and extensions, aud is still perhaj>s 
the best book of its class. 

Bruni, an csldly-sbapeil island on the 
south coast of Tasmania, consisting of N. 
Bruni and S. Bruni, united by a narrow 
slip of land. 

Bruni. See Brunei, 
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Brani. Leonardo, Brunrt. 

Bronings (bn> ningr^, ( ’hkistian, a great 
hy<lraulic an^hitect of Hollanci^ born in 

general in8|>eetorof rivers by the 
Stab‘s of Holland in ITtiii; dietl lSOr». 

BiUnn jbrun), an Austrian city, capital 
of ora via, on the railway from Vienna 
to Prague, nearly etu'ircled by the rivers 
Schwarzawa and Zwittawa. It contains a 
cathedral and other handsome churches; a 
laiidhaus, where the iirovincial a»seu\bly 
n>e<*tft, and several palaces; iwid has <*xten- 
sive inanufactni*es of woollens, which have 
procured for it the name of the Austnan 
lit'cds. It is the centre of iVI(*raviaii corn- 
nicrce, a great part of which is carried on 
>>y fairs. Xt;ar it is the fortrt'ss of .Spiel- 
btirg, in whi<di ^J'renck and Sihio Pcllico 
were confined. Pop. 8‘J,b(50. 

Bruno, tJiouiiANo (jor-dano), an Italian 
philosopher i»f the Kenaissancc!, bom at Nola 
about 1550. Ho entered the order of Do- 
minicans, but Wfia aocuseil of iiu[dety, and, 
after cmluring inueh pt‘rH(icution, fled fioni 
Koine ulnuit ITiTT to (lenova. Hcto he w.'is 
wsui persecuted in turn by the(’'alvinmtH,an<l 
travelled slowly through southern France to 
Paris, where h»! was otb red a chair of philo- 
sophy, but declined to fulfil its conditions of 
attendance at mass. He leritured for some 
time, however, but in opjrosition tf» the anti- 
<juate<l Aristotelian ism of the time and in 
exposition of a logical system based on the 
Ars Mivgnaof Kaymond Lully. In IfjHS ho 
went U» TiOiidon, where he published several 
of his works, and to Oxford, where he 
taught for a short time. In IfiH.^ he went 
by way of Paris and Marburg to Witten- 
IxTg, and from IfiSd to lf»HH taught his 
philosophy them. He next went to Pniguo 
and b) IK.lnistedt, where he remained till 
thence b) Frankfort until lfdl2; and 
finally to Pudua, whom he remaimjd until 
the impiiMitiou of Venice arrested him and 
transferred him to Home. After an im- 
prisonment of seven years, during which 
he steadfastly refused to retract his doc- 
triu««s, he was burned, February Ifith, I (500, 
for a^Kmtasy, heresy, and violation of his 
monastic vows. Most of his w'orks were 
published Ixjtween ir»84 and loffl, the chief 
i>eing the ( ’ena de la ( ’enerl ( Ash Wednesflay 
lable-talk, dialogues giving an exposition 
of the Pofsjriiican theory); the Spaccio 
della Hestia I'rionfante (Kxpnlsion of the 
I'rinmphatit lieast, a moral allegory); the 
Della Causa, Principio ed t.’no; and the 
Dell’ Infinite, UuivenKt, e Mondi all in 
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1584; the Cabala del (’avallo IVgaseo in 
1585; and the tliree metaphysical works, 
l>e tripHci Minimo ct Mensura; De Mo- 
nade, Nnmero et Fignra; ami 1)<* Iminenso 
et Jnnumerahilibus -all in 1501. His doo 
trinee form a more CiUnplete Pantheistical 
system than had been pm^viously exhibittMl, 
and repn^sent the highest hnel of tlit» 
thought of the perusl. 

Bruno, or Bki ni Lkonauho, 

an Italian scholar, born in 1870 at Arezzo, 
whence his name .In fine. He was secre- 
tary to the papal chancery un<ler Jiinociuit 
VI r., (Jregory XII., Atexamlcr V’., and 
John XXI 11. On the deposition of tlio lat- 
ter he escaped to Florence, where he wrote 
his history of Florence, re<;eived in cniise- 
«pitm< o the rights of citizenship, aiul after- 
warils, by the favour of tluj Mtslici, beranie 
secretary to the republic till his death iti 
1444. He did inueh to advanco the stmly 
of Oreek llteraturt* by his litoral Latin trans- 
lations from Aristotle, Demosthenes, Plu- 
tarch, ami was the author of biogra- 
phies of Dante and Petrarca. 

Bruno, Sr. 1. 'I’he Heue<lietinc apostle 
of Prussia who accompanied St. Adalbert 
to Prussia, was ap(siinto(l chaplain to the 
Kmix^ror Henry 11., and wln>, having been 
taken by the Pagans of Litbnania, had Ids 
hands and feet cut olT, and was beheaded in 
1008. 2. ’I’he founder of the order of (kar- 

thusian monks, born at ( kdogin* abrnit 1080 
of an old and noble family; appointed by 
Bishop (Jervais Hiiperintemlent of all the 
schools of the Kluams district, whither he 
attracte<l many distinguishctl scholars, among 
others Odo, afterwards Pope (frban H. 
SiibH(‘fpiently he W'as offered the biHljoj>ric 
of Ifheims, but, <leclining it, repaired with 
six friends Hugo, bishop (tf (frenoble, 
who, in 1084 or lOHlJ, led tfjeni to tlie < 'har- 
trouse, the Sf>ot from which the order of 
monks receive<l its name. Here, in a bleak 
and narrow valley, linaioand his companions 
built an oratory, and small separate ctdls 
for residence. In 1080 he reluctantly ac- 
cejitud the invitation of Urban II. to Kotiio, 
but refused every spiritual dignity, and in 
1094 framdial a secotid Cartiiusian eslablish- 
inent in Della Torre, Calabria. If err; he 
<lied in 1101. He wtm beatihed by Leo X. 
and canonized by Gregory X V. 

Bnmo, The Great, Archbishop of <>>- 
higne and Ihike of Lorraine, third son of 
Henry the Fowler, and brother of the Fm- 
peror Otho I. He was employed in varioiui 
ifii{x)rtant negotiations, and was a great 
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patrr)n of learning. Coinnientarie« on^ the 
Pentateuch, and iwine biographiea of aaintg, 
are ascribed to him. He died, 965, at 
Kheims. 

Brunoniaa Theory (in medicine). See 
IhownfJohnf M.IK 

Brune^wlok (German, Braunschweig), a 
duchy and sovereign state in the north-west 
of Germany, area 1425 sq. m. It is divided 
int<i several detached portions, surrounded 
by the Prussian provinces of Hanover, Sax- 
on y, and Wentphalia. A gooil portion of it is 
hilly or undulating, and it partly belongs to 
the Jlarz mountain system. Mining is car- 
rio<l on chiefly in the Harz, and the minerals 
include iron, lead, copper, brown coal, &c. 
About half the surface is arable, and the 
chief cultivated products are grain, flax, 
hops, tobacco, potatoes, and fniit. Brew- 
ing, distilling, the manufacture of linens, 
woollens, and leather, the preparation of 
paper, soap, tobacco, beet- sugar, with agri- 
culture and mining, afford the principal em- 
]i1oymeQt of the people. As a state of the 
German Empire it sends two members to 
th^ Bundesrath, and three deputies to the 
lioichstag. In its internal government it 
is a constitutional monarchy. On the death 
of the Duke of Brunswick without issue in 
1 884 the Duke of OumWland claimed the 
succession. Bismarck, however, interfered, 
and the Brunswick diet decided to place the 
duchy under a regent —Prince Albrecht of 
l*riis«ia being elected to the iKwt. The es- 
timated revenue and expenditure for 1887 
were each £480,000; the debt at that date 
was £3,765,903. Pop. 372,452, mostly Lu- 
therans by religion. (See Brunswick, Familt/ 
of,) Brunswick, the capital, is situated 
on the Okcr, and on the railway from Ha- 
nover to Berlin. The older streets are nar- 
row, tortuous, and anti< piated. The princqml 
buildings of note are the ducal piUace, the 
cathedral of St, Blaise (1173), St. Cather- 
ine’s Church (dating from 1172), and St. 
Magnus's (1031), the Gewandhaus, and the 
flue old Gothic Council House. The edu- 
cational institutions include the polytechnic 
school, a gymnasium, Ac., and there are a 
city xnusetun, a ducal musoiim, and a public 
library. The principal manufactures are 
wool, linen, jute, machinery, sewiug-iua- 
ebines, gloves, lackered wares, Ac., chemi- 
cals, ana the town is famous for beer. Pop. 
85,174. 

Brunswick, a town of Maine, United 
States, on the Androscoggin, 26 miles n.e. 
of Portiand. At Bowdoin ik>llege, in this 


town, Hawthorne and Longfellow graduated 
in 1825, and the latter filled the chair of 
modem languages for several years. Pop. 
5384. 

Brunswick, Family of, a distinguished 
family founded by Albert Azo II., Marquis 
of Reggio and Modena, a descendant, by the 
female line, of Charlemagne. In 1047 he 
married Cunigunda, heiress of the Counts of 
Altorf, thus uniting the two houses of Este 
and Guelph. From his son, Guelph, who 
was created Duke of Bavaria in 1071, and 
married Judith of Flanders, a descendant of 
Alfred of England, descended Henry the 
Proud, who succeeded in 1125, and by 
marriage acquired Brunswick and Saxony. 
Otho, the great-grandson of Henry by a 
younger branch of his family, was the first 
who bore the title of Duke of Brunswictk 
(1235). By the two sons of Ernest of Zell, 
who became duke in 1532, the family was 
divided into the two branches of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel (II.) and Brunswick- Hanover, 
from the latter of which comes the present 
royal family of Britain. The former was 
the German family in possession of the 
duchy of Brunswick until the death of the 
last duke in 1884. George Louis, son of 
Ernest Augustus and Sophia, granddaughter 
of James I. of England, succeeded his father 
as Elector of Hanover in 1698, and was 
called to the throne of Great Britain in 1714 
as George I. 

BnmBwick, Ferdinand, Duke of, fourth 
son of Duke Ferdinand Albert, wivs bom 
at Brunswick 1721. In 1739 ho entered 
the Prussian service, was engaged in thq, 
Bilesian wai*s, and in the Seven Years’ War 
commanded the allied army in Westphalia 
He drove the French from Lower Saxony, 
Hesse, and Westphalia, and was victorious 
at Crefeld and Mindeu. After the peace 
be retired to Brunswick, and died in 1792. 

Brunswick, Friedrich Wilhelm, 1.)ukb 
OF, fourth and youngest son of I>uke Karl 
Wilhelm Fertlinand of Brunswick; bom in 
1771. During the war against France, in 1 7 92 
and Bubsecpiently, he fought in the Prussian 
armies, was twice wounded, and once made 
prisoner with Bliicher at Lultcck. For the 
campaign of 1809 he raised a free corps in 
Bohemia, but was compelled to embark his 
troops for England, where he vras received 
with enthusiasm. His corps immediately 
entered the British service, and was after- 
wards employed in Portugal and Spain, the 
parUament granting him a pension of £6000, 
until be returned to bis hereditary domin- 
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ion^ 1813. The events of 1815 called him 
a^aiu to arms, and he fell at Quatre Braf^ 
1815. (’aroHne, wife of George IV., was a 
sister of this prince. 

BnuiBwick, Karl Wilhklm Fehdinani>, 
Dukk of, l)orn in 1735; entered upon the 
j^ovemmeiit in 1780. He receivwl the chief 
command of the Austrian and Prussian 
army against France in 1702, and designed 
to press forward from Lorraine to l*aris, 
hut, after taking Longwy and Verdun, was 
hafHed in lUiainpagiie by Uumouriez, do- 
feateil at Valmy by Kellerman, and obliged 
to evacuate the province. In 1 703 the duke, 
in conjunction with the Austrians, openeil 
the campaign on the upper Rhine, took Kd- 
nigstein and Mentz, and prtjpared to attack 
I^audau. After a long struggle with vary- 
ing success the Austnan lines were broken 
by Pichegru, and the duke was obliged to 
follow their retreat across the Rhine. At 
Auerstadt he was mortally wounded in 1806. 

BnuifWick, New. See New Brmuwick. 

Bronswick Black, a varnish composed 
chiefly of lamp-black and tur{)entine, and 
applied to cast-iron g<HKls. Asphalt and oil 
of tuq.)entine are also ingredients in some 
kinds of it. 

Brunswick CHreen, commonly a carbonate 
Ilf copper mixed with chalk or lime. 

Bruaa, Buouhha (brd'sa), or Bcuisa, a 
'J'urkish city in Asia Minor, south of the 
Sea of Marmora, about 20 miles distant 
from its |K>rt Mudania, with a t)op. of alK>ut 
7(>,000 Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews, 
engaged in commerce, and the manufacturo 
of satins, silk stuffs, carj^ets, gauze, &c. 
The town is situated in a fertile plain, 
which is inclosed by the ridges of Olympus, 
ami alx>uncl8 in h^it springs. Brusa repre- 
sen to the ancient I’rusa, long capital of 
Bithynia, and one of the most flourishing 
Uiwns in the Greek empire of C<mstantiuop1e. 
It was the residence of the Turkish sover- 
fdgns from 1329 until the transference of 
the seat of empire to Adrianople in 136.5. 

Brush, a well-known implement used for 
various pur|>oses. There are two chief varie- 
ti^, those with stiff hair or fibres, and those 
with^ flexible. former are made of 

hogs* bristles, whalebone fibres, vegetable 
fibres of various kinds ^brush-grass, palms, 
Ac.), and sometimes wire is made to serve 
the same ptirpose. The latter are made of 
hogs’ bristles, or of the hair of the camel, 
V>a<lger, squirrel, sable, goat, Ac., and are 
chiefly used for painting, the smallest kinds 
lieing called pencU». 
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Brash -grass {/f»wfro/%on gryllus), a 
grass of S. Europe, with stiff wiry roots 
which are use*! for making brushes. 

Brush-turkey. See IWletfaUn. 

Brush-wheel, a toothleas wheel some- 
times used in light machinery to turn a 
similar wheel by means of bristles or .some 
brush-like or soft substance, as cloth, butf- 
leather, india-rubber, or the like. 

Brussa. See Hrum, 

Brus'sels (Flemish, Brnttel; French, Bntx- 
eU€s)t the capital of Belgium and of the 
province of Brabant, is situated on the small 
river Sentie, which is not navigable, but 
serves as a canal-feeder. The oity consists 
of a north-western or lower |)ortion and a 
south-eastern or up|ier portion. The older 
part is surrounded with fine Imulevards on 
the site of its fortificatums, and in many 
places presents a congeries of twisted strtiets. 
The npjHir town, which is jiartly inside the 
boulevards and partly outsidti, is the finest 
part of the city, and contains the king’s 
palace, the paltice of the chambers, the pal- 
ace of justice (a magnificent new biiihling 
of colossal proportions in the chissical style, 
ranking among the finest in Kur()()e), the 
palace of the fine aits, the public library 
and njuseum, Ac. ; and has also a fine park of 
17 a<}reB, around which most of the principal 
buildings ore situated. The lower town re- 
tains much of its ancient ap{>earance. The 
hfttel de ville (1 401 55) isan imposing Gothic 
structure, with a spire 364 ft. in height, 
the Btjuare in front of it being perhaps the 
most pictorial of all the public places of 
Brussels. The cathedral of Saint Gudule 
(dating in part from the 13th century) is 
the finest of many fine churches, richly 
adorned with sculptures and paintings. The 
whole town is rich in monuments and works 
of art. The institutions comprise a univer- 
sity, an academy of science and the fine arts 
and |K>ly technic school; one of the finest ob- 
servatories in Europe; a conservatorium of 
music; a public library, containing 400,000 
volumes and 80,000 MSB.; a picture-gallery, 
with the finest specimens of Flemish art; and 
many leameil soci(3ties and educational or- 
ganizations. I’he manufactures and trade 
ore greatly promoted by canal communica- 
tions with Charleroi, Mechlin, Antwerp, and 
the r>cean, and by the net-work of Belgian 
railways. Tlie industries are varied and 
important, l^ioce was an ancient ixiantifac- 
ture, and is still of great im}>ortaiice; the 
manufacture of C('>tton and woollen fabrics, 
parser, carriages, and many mirir>r manufac- 
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ture« are carried on. There are breweries, 
distilleries, sugar-refineries, foundries, &c. 
The language spoken by the upper cla»»es 
is French, and Flemish is that of the 
lower; but Gemrmn, Uutch, and English 
are also a good deal spoken. — ^During the 
middle ages Brussels di<l not attain great 
itn|>ortanee. It was walled by Baldric of 
Louvain in 1044; was more completely for- 
tified in 13S(i; and was twice bumea and 
once ravagerl by the plague during the 15th 
century. It was bombarded and burned 
by the French in 1695; and was again taken 
by the French in 1794, and retained till 
1^4, when it became the chief town of the 
department of the Dyle. From 1815 to 
1 830 it was one of the capitals of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, and in 1830 was 
the chief centre of the revolt which sepa- 
rated Belgium from Holland. Pop. 171,751, 
or including suburbs, 438,843. 

BrusaeU Caxpet. See Carpet. 

Brussels Sprouts, one of the cultivated 
varieties of cabbage {BniHslca olerdeea), hav 
ing an elongated stem 4 or 5 feet high, with 
small clustering green heads like miniature 
cabbages. They are cultivated in great 
(quantities near Brussels. 

Brutus, or Brutk, the first king of Bri- 
taiu; a purely mythical personage, said to 
have been the oon of Sylvius, and grandson 
of Ascanius, the son of ./Eneas. He landed 
in Devonshire, destroyed the giants then 
inhabiting Albion, and called the island 
from his own name. At his death the 
island was divided among hiss(jus: l.<ix;riue, 
C Jumber, and Alljanact. 

Brutus, DiiX^iMUft Junios, served under 
Julius ( 'a»sar m Gaul, and wiw afterwards 
commander of his fleet, but, like his relative, 
Marcus •! unius Brutus, joined in the assas- 
sination of Ckesar. He was afterwards for 
a short time successful in opjwsing Antony, 
but was deserted by his soldiers in Gaul and 
betrayed into the hands of his opponent, 
who put him to death in b.c. 43. 

Brutus, Luchth Junius, ancient Roman 
hero, son of Marcus •Junius by the daughter 
of the elder Tanpiin. He saved his life 
from the persecutions of Tarquin the Proud 
by feigning himself insane, whence his name 
BrtHm (stupid). On the suicide t»f Liicretia 
(see Lucretia)^ however, he threw off the 
mask, and headed the revolt against the 
Tarquins. Having secured their banish- 
ment, he proposed to abolish the regal dig- 
nity and itttrcMlace a free government, with 
the result that be 'was elected to the con- 


sulship, in which capacity he condemned 
his own sons to death for conspiring to re- 
store the monarchy. He fell in battle b.c. 
509. 

Brutus, Mabcu.s .Tunii:.<», a distinguished 
Roman, born B.c. S!); was at first an enemy 
of Pompey, but joined him on the outbreak 
of civil war until the battle of Pharsalia. 
He then surrendered to Caesar, who made 
him in the following year governor of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, and afterwards of Macedonia. 
He soon, however, joined the conspiracy 
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against l^esar, and by his influetice ensured 
its success. After the assassination he t«K>k 
refuge in the East, made himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia, and uith a power- 
ful army joined Cassius in the subjugation 
of the Lyciahs and Rhodians. In the mean- 
time the triumvirs, Oetavianus, Antony, and 
Eepidus, had been successful at Rome, and 
were prepared to encouuti^r the army of the 
conspirators, which, crossing the Hel]e8{K>nt, 
assembled at Philippi in >lacedouia. C*as- 
siuB appears to have been beaten at once by 
Antony; and Brutus, though temporarily 
successful against Getaviauus, was totally 
defeated twenty days later. He esca|>ed 
with a few friends; but, seeing that his cause 
was hoi>ele8sly ruined, ftdl upon the sword 
held for him by his confidant Strato, and 
died (RC. 4‘i). 

Briix (bniiks), a towm of Bohemia, on the 
Biela, in the neighbourhood of which are 
extensive coal-fields, and the famous mineral 
springs of Seidlitz and Piillna. Pop. 9995. 

Bray^ (brii-yftr), Jean dk la, a French 
writer, bom at Paris in 1645. He purchtused 
the place of treasurer at C'aen; but a short 
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time after, throu^b tbe influence of Bossuet, 
he wae en^loyed in the education of the 
Duke of Bourbon, grandson of the great 
Cond^, with a pension of SpOO livres, and 
was attached to his person "during tlw re- 
mainder of his life. In iPSS he published 
a translation of the Characters of Theophras- 
tus into French, and accompanied them 
with a succession of characters, in which 
he represented the manners, and frequently 
the leading personages, of his time in an 
ingenious and piquant style. In 1695 he 
was elected a member of the French Aca- 
demy. He died in 1696. 

B^'ant, Jacob, English philologist and 
antiquary, bom in 1715, died in 1804. He 
studied at Eton and Cambridge; tiecame 
tutor of the sons of the famous Duke of 
Marlborough, the eldest of whom he accom- 
panied to tile Continent as secretary, and 
after his return received a lucrative post in 
the ordnance, which gave him leisure for 
researches into Biblical, Homan, and Grecian 
antiouities. His most im{>ortant work was 
the New System of Ancient Mythology, 
1 774-76. Amongst other things he endea- 
voured to prove the purely Actional nature 
of the Iliad, and that Melita, on which St. 
Paul was wrecked, was not Malta, but an 
island in the Adriatic. 

Bry'ant, William Cullen, an American 
^t and journalist, born in Hampshire, 
Mass., in 1794. At ten years of age he pub- 
lished translations from Latin poets; at 
thirteen wrote The Embargo; ana at eigh- 
teen the 'fhanatopsis. In 1815 he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and practised with success 
till 1825, when he established the New 
York Review. In 1826 he became assistant 
editor of the Evening Post, a leading organ 
of the New York Democrats, of which he 
was long chief editor. His poems, Arst col- 
lected in 1832, took rank as the best Ame- 
rica had up to that time produced. In 
1842 be issued The Fountain and other 
).K>ems; and a new edition of his poems in 
1858 was followed by metrical translations 
of the Iliad in 1869 and of the Odyssey iu 
1871. His Letters of a Traveller record his 
viaitB to Europe in 1884 and subseciuently. 
He died in 1878. 

Bry'ony (jBrj/onia), a genus of plants, nat. 
order Oucurbitacese (gourds). The only 
British s{M!X!ies, the Common Bryony (B. 
dioica), a climbing plant common in heiiges, 
has cordate palmate leaves and axillary 
bunches of flowers, and red berries which 
are highly poisonous. The thick long fleshy 


root has acrid emetic and purgative proper- 
ties, and has been used m^cinally. Other 
species, one found in N. America, are known. 
The so-called Black Bryony (Tamu:t com- 
miHntit) belongs to a different natural order, 
the Dioscoreacese or yams. It has cordate 
undivided leaves, greenish flowers, red ber- 
ries, and a black fleshy root. 

Bryozo'a (Gr. hryon, moss, and coon, an 
animal), a name formerly given to the 
Polyzoa, from their moss-like appearance. 

Brzesc-Litowski. See Brest-Litowski. 

Buaasu'ah {Cyon primwvus), a wild dog 
of Northern India, supposed by some to be 
the original type of the dog tribe. 

Bu'baline Antelope (Buhalia maurcta- 
nica), an ox-like antelope of N. Africa, of 
a yellowish -brown colour, with horns at 
Arst pointing forward and outward, and then 
turning backward. It inhabits the desert 
tracts. 

Bu'balus, the genus to which the buffalo 
belongs. 

Bubas'tis, an ancient Egyptian town, so 
named from the gr>ddess Bast, supposed to 
answer to the Greek Artemis or Diana. The 
cat was sacred to her, and the Bubasteia or 
festivals of the goddess were the largest and 
most important of the Egyptian festivals. 

Bubo, an inflammatory swelling of a lym- 
batic gland, usually occurring in the groin, 
ut also elsewhere. 

Bubo, a genus of owls, including the 
great horned or eagle owl {B. maximus), and 
the Virginian homed owl {B. virginianm). 

Buccaneers", a name derived from C^arib 
houcan, a place for smoking meat, Arst given 
to Euro])ean settlers in Hayti or His- 
paniola, whose business was to hunt wild 
cattle and swine and smoke their flesh. In 
an e.xteuded sense it was applied to English 
and French adventurers, mostly seafaring 
people, who, combining for mutual defence 
against the arrogant pretensions of the 
Spaniards to the dominion of the whole of 
Ajnerica, frequented the W. Indies in the 
17th century, acquired predatory and law- 
less habits, and became ultimately, in many 
cases, little better than pirates. The ear- 
liest association of these adventurers began 
about 1625, but they afterwanis became 
much more formidable, and continued to be a 
terror until the opening of the 1 8th century, 
inflicting heavy losses upon the shipping 
trade of Spain, and even attacking large 
towns. Among their chief leaders were 
Montbars (11 exterminador), Peter the Great 
of Dieppe, L'Olonnas, de Buaoo, Van Horn, 
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aiwl the Welshman Hdriry Morgan, who, in 
1670, msrched across the isthmus, plun- 
dereil Panama, and after being knighted 
by Charles II., became deputy-governor of 
Jamaica. The last great exploit of the 
buccaneers was the capture of Carthagena 
in 1607, after which they are lost sight of 
in the annals of vulgar piracy. 

Buccinator (buk-si-nu'ter ; L., a trum- 
peter, from buccijuty a trumpet), the trum- 
peter's muscle, a flat thin muscle formiug 
the wall of the cheek, assisting in mastica- 
tion and regulating the expulsion of the air 
in whistling or playing a wind-instrument 

Buccleugh (ba-kl6), the title (now a 
dukedom) of one of the oldest families in 
Scotland, tracing descent from Sir Richard 
le Scott in the reign of Alexander III. 
(latter half of the 13th century), and first 
l)eoomiug coiospicnous in the person of the 
l)order chieftain Sir Walter Scott of Branx- 
holin and Buccleugh — the latter an estate 
in Selkirkshire. Tlie son of Sir Walter, 
bearing the same name, was for his valour 
and services raised to the peerage in 1606 
as Is>r<l Scott of Buccleugh, ami his suc- 
cessor was made an earl in 1619, In 1663 
the titles and estates devolved upon Anne, 
daughter of the second earl, wh<i married 
tile I>uke of Monmouth, illegitimate son of 
i 'harles II., the pair in 1673 being created 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleugh, Ac, Sub- 
He(|uertly the Dukedom of Queensberry 
[massed by marriage into the family. 

Bucconldas. See Bar bets. 

Bucan'taur, a mythical monster, half 
man and half ox. The sjJendid galley in 
which the doge of Venice annually wedded 
the Adriatic ^>re this name. 

Bttceph'aluB (H)x*hemr), the horse of 
Alexander the Great. On its death from 
a wound Alexander built over its grave, 
near the Hydaspes, a city called Bucrphala. 

Bucer (bu'tser), Martin, a 16th-century 
reformer, whose real name was Kuhborn 
(cow-honi), of which Y/uerr is meant to be the 
Greek er|aiva]ent, bom 1491 at Schlettstadt, 
in Alsace. In 1521 be left the Dominican 
order and became preacher at the court cif 
the Electfjr Frederick, and afterwards in 
Sti^burg, where he was professor in the 
university for twenty years. In 1548 Ed- 
warti VI. invited him to Cambridge, where 
he held the office of professor of tlieology, 
and died in 1551. In 1567 Queen Mary 
caused his bones to be burned. Cardinal 
CkmtarinI called him the most learned 
divine among the heretics. He wrnte a 
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commentary on the Psalms under the name 
of Aretius Filinus, and many other works. 

Btt'cerOB. See 

Bu<^ (bu5), Lkopold von, a German 
geologist, bom in 1774, died in 1853. He 
marie extensive geological excursions on the 
i'ontinent of Eurojie, and also visited the 
( -auary Islands, the Hebrides, and the cotmts 
of Scotland and Ireland. He was the author 
of various important works; and ctompilerl 
amagniheent Geological Majiof Germany. 

Buchan (buA'an), a district of Scotland, 
lying in the N.K. of Aberdeenshire, between 
the mouths of the Deveron and the Ythan. 

Buchan (bnk'ou or buA'an), William, a 
Scotch medical writer, Ixiru in 1729; studied 
at Edinburgh, and commenced practice 
there, where idso he published in 1769 his 
work entitled Domestic Medicine; or, the 
Family Physician - the first w'ork of the 
kind published in Britain. Before his 
death, in 1805, nineteen large editions hail 
been sold. It was translated into Frentdi, 
and became even more ]M)puIaron the (Jon- 
tineut and in America than at home. 
Buchan w^as induced by its Muccess to re- 
move to London, where for many years ho 
enjoyed a lucrative pratstice. 

Buchanan (bu-kan'an), CLAunnrH, D.D., 
a distinguished missionary in India, Ismi 
at Cambiislang, Scotland, in 1766. He wus 
educated at the Universities of Glasgow 
and Cambridge; l>€*came chaplain to tlie 
East India Company in 1795; and in 1800 
was appointed professor of Greek, Latin, 
and English, aiKi vice-provost in the college 
at Fort- William. He returned to Europe 
in 1808, and in 1811 published his C'hris- 
tian Researches in Asia, with a Notice of 
the Translation of the Scriptures into the 
Oriental Languages. He died in 1815, 

Buchanan, Gkoioie, Scottish reformer, 
historian, scholar, and l^atin poet, bom in 
the parish of Killearn, Stirlingshire, in 
1506. An uncle sent him in 1520 to the 
University of Paris, but the death of his 
uncle cornfielled his return, and in 1523 ho 
joitte«l the French auxiliaries employed by 
the regent, Albany, servini^ as a private sol- 
dier in one campaign against the English. 
He was then sent to the University d St. 
Andrews, where he tcK»k the Arts degree iu 
Octolier, 1526. Following his tutor, Moir 
or Major, to France, he liecame in 1526 a 
student in the Bc<jts (College of Paris; toiik 
his degrees; in 1529 was elected professor in 
the College of St. Barlie; and in 1532 was 
engaged as friend and tutor of Gilbert Kiui- 
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nedy^ earl of CaasilliH, with whom ho resided 
for five years, and to whom he inscribed his 
first published work, a translation of Liii- 
acre*s Rudiments of Latin (Tratnmar, printed 
in 1533. In 1530 Cassillis and Ruchauan 
returned to Scotland, where the latter imb 
lisbed his Somiiinm, a satire against the 
Franciscans. To sliield him from the hos- 
tility of the K (Jatholic party, James V. 
retained him as preceptor to his natural son 
James Htuart, encouraging him to write the 
Francfiscanus, one of the most pungent sat- 
ires to be found in any language. By the 
Catholic inducuce he was arrested in 1539, 
but escaped to London and thence to 
France, where ho became professor of Latin 
at Bordeaux, wrote his tragedies Jepbthes 
and Baptistes, and translated the Medea 
and Alcestis of Furipides. Among his pu- 
pils was Montaigne, and he was on intimate 
terms with the elder Scaliger. From Bor- 
deaux Buchanan removed to Paris, and 
thence to Portugal to take a chair in the Uni- 
versity of C-oimbra. Here he was sentenced 
by the Inquisition to l)o confined in a mon- 
astery, but at length received permission to 
depart, and was shortly afterwards appcunted 
to a regency in the (College of Boncourt at 
I’aris, an office hehl by him till 1556, when 
he was engaged as tutor to the son of the 
Comte de Brissac. Luring this period a 
portion < J his version of the Psalms in Latin 
verse was published. About 15(i0 he re- 
turned tt» Wcotlaud, and ft)r some time acted 
as tutor to the young queen Mary, to whom 
he dedicated his versiou of the I’salms. He 
bad now openly joined the leaders of the 
Reformation. In 1556 he w'as nominated 
principal of St. Leonard’s College, St. An- 
drews, and in the following year was chosen 
moderator of the Cleneral /Vssembly, the 
only instance of the ebair being held by a 
layman. W hen Elizabeth called witnesses 
from Scotland to substantiate the charges 
against Mary, Buchanan a(;c>ompanied the 
liegeut Moray into England, and his evi- 
dence against her was highly im[>ortant. 
In L570 be was selected to su^'teriutend the 
education of King dames, whom he inatie 
on excellent scholar. He w'as also apiKunted 
keeper of the juivy-seid, a post which he 
hela till 1578. In 1579 he published his 
l>e Jure Eegni npud Scotty, a w'ork in 
which he defended the rights of the {)eo}de 
to judge of and control the conduct of their 
govenioFS, and wluch subsequently had much 
influence on political thought. The dedica- 
tion of his iterum Scoticarum Historia (His- 
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tory of Scotland) to the king is dated Au- 
gust 29th, 1582, and on the 28th September 
following Buchanan died. As a iiatiuist 
both in prose and verse he was perhaps the 
best of his day, as evidenced by his History 
and his version of the Psalms. As regards 
its matter, the former is entirely uncritical, 
and is of value only for matters belonging 
to his owm time. 

Buchanan, James, fifteenth president of 
the United States, born in Pennsylvania 
1791; son of an Irishman who bad quitted 
Europe in 1783. James Buchanan was 
educated at Dickenson College, Carlisle; 
was admitted to the bar in 1812; w'as 
elected to the legislature of Peimsylvania 
in 1814; and in 1820 was sent to Congress, 
of which he continued a member till 1831, 
After having been sent to Russia to conclude 
a commercial treaty he was in 1833 elected 
to the Senate, and under the presidency of 
Polk (1845-49) W’as appointed secretary of 
state. During the presidency of General 
Taylor he retired from |)ublic life, but in 
1853 General Pierce, on being elected pre- 
sident, named him ambassador of the United 
States at London. He returned to America 
in 185)6 as Democratic candidate for the pre- 
sidency, and was elected by a large majority 
over Fremont, the Republican candidate, and 
inaugurated in March, 1857. By his pro- 
slavery views Buchanan succeeded in delay- 
ing the storm which bur-st out on the election 
of ins successor Lincoln. He lived iii retire- 
ment after the close of his administration 
(1860), of which he ])u]>lished an account 
two years before his death in 1868. 

Buchanan, Robekt, an Euglisli poet, bom 
in 1841. His earliest volumes of verse — 
Undertones (1863), Idylls and Legends of 
Inverburn ( 1 865), and ]London Poems (1866 ), 
gained him a good reputation for truth, sim- 
plicity, humour, and pathos, and he has since 
roiluced various volumes of poetry which 
ave been no less w'ell received; such os 
Wayside Poesies (1866), North Coast and 
other Poems (1867); The Drama of Kings 
(1871); Ballads of Jjife, Love, and Humour 
(1882); The City of Dream (1888). He 
has also w’ritten novels — The Shadow of the 
Sword, God and the Man, the Child of Na- 
ture, Foxglove Manor, &c., and a number of 
plays. 

^ Buchanites, an extraordinary sect of Scot- 
tish fanatics w'hich sprang up in 1783 in a 
dissenting church at Irvine, Ayrshire, under 
the leailership of a Mrs. (more commonly 
known as Lucky) Buchan. She declared 
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herself to be the woman of Rev. xii, and 
Mr. White, the clergyman of the congre- 
gation to which she belonged, her 'man- 
child,’ and taught her followers they would 
be translated to heaven without tasting of 
death. The sect was always small, and 
l>c*came extinct soon after the death of Mrs. 
Buchan in 17i>2. They are said to have 
liveil in promiscuous intercourse, and to 
have despised marriage. 

Buchan Ness, the easternmost promontory 
of Scotland, near Peterhead, Aberdeenshire. 

Bucharest. See Bnkar€;it. 

Bucharia. See Bokhara. 

Buchez (bu-shii), Philippe Joseph Ben- 
jamin, French physician and writer, born in 
171K). He wrote Introduction ?i la Sci- 
ence de ITTistoire (1833) and Kssai d’un 
Trait<? Comj)let de Philosojdiie (1839). 
Between 1833 and 1838 he published, in 
concert with JNI. Roux-Lavergne, a Histoire 
Parlementaire de la Revolution Fraiiyaise 
(40 vols.) After the revolution of 1848 
he was elected to the constituent National 
Assembly, and w’as for a brief j)eriod its 
wholly incompetent president. Retiring 
from nublic life be confined himself to litera- 
ture, iiis chief Kubseciuent work being the 
Histoire de la I'onnation do la Nationalik^ 
Fram;aiae (IbGO). He died in 1805. 

Buchholz (bu/t 'holts), a town of Saxony, 
with extensive manufactures of laces, trim- 
mings, &(;. Pop. 053 il. 

Buchon (bu-shon), Jean Alexandre, 
a French historical writer, born 1791, died 
in Is 46. After a jxjriod of European 
travel for the collection of documents he 
published his (’ollection des ()hroni<jue8 Na- 
tionales Franyaises, ecrites en Langue Vul- 
gaire du XI Time au XVlme Siecle (47 
vols., 1824 29), commencing w’ith the Chro- 
tdques de Froissart. For a short time 
(1828-29) he Wiuj inspector of the archives 
and libraries of France. Among other works 
may be noted his Histoire I^opulaire des 
Franyais (1832); La Urhee Continental© et 
la Moi>5e (1843). 

Buchu (buk w). See Jiuaku. 

Buck, the male of the fallow-deer, of the 
goat, rabbit, and hare. 

^ Buckau (buk'ou), a town of Prussian 
Sa.\ony, close to MagdeVjurg, of which it may 
la; considered a sulmrb; with fitmrishing 
inanufactures, esfwcially of machinery and 
iron gt^fKis. Pop. 12,6<»r). 

S’lck-bean, Bog-bean, or Mab.sh-tbefoil 
\M*^nyanth(ttt trifoliata)^ a beautiful plant of 
the order Gentiauaceoe, common in s[K)ngy, 
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boggy soils, and found in Britain, through- 
out Euroj)©, in Siberia, and in North Ame- 
rica. It is from 6 to 12 inches in height, 
and flowers in Britain about the latter end 
of tiune, the flower-stalk terminating in a 
thyi-se of white flowers, while the inner sur- 
face t>f the corolla has a coating of dense 
fleshy hairs. I'lie w'holo plant, the root espe- 
cially, has an intensely bitter taste, and for- 
merly ranked highly as a tonic. 

Biickeburg (buk'o-bur/i), a town of Ger- 
many, capital of the principality of Schnum- 
burg-Lipi>e. Pop. 5000. 

Buckeye, an American name for certain 
species of horse-chestnuts. 

Buck-hound, a kind of hound similar to 
hut smaller than a stag-hound, once com- 
monly used in Britain for hunting bucks. 
The Master of the Buck-hounds is still tin; 
title of an officer of the royal household in 
England, 

Buckie, an important fishing-town on tho 
coast of Banffshire, Scotland. Po}>. 4170. 

Buckingham, or Bucks, an inland county, 
England, bounded by Northampton, Bed- 
hml, Hertford, Middlesex, Berks, ami Ox- 
ford; area about 730 s(j. miles, or 407,009 
acres, of which over 400,000 are under crops 
or [»urmanent pasture. The rich vah; of 
Aylesbury stretches through the centre, and 
a portion of the (liilterri range aciviss the 
south of the county, which is watered by the 
Ouse, the Thame, and the lliames. I'ht; 
breeding and fattening of cattle and pigs 
are largely carried on, also the bn‘oding of 
horses, and much butter is made, llio 
manufactures are unimj>ortant, among them 
being straw-plaiting, thread Ijice, ami tho 
making of wooden articles, such as beechen 
chairs, turnery, &c. l’h<?re are also paper- 
mills, silk-mills, &c. The mineral produc- 
tions are of no great importance. The cf unity 
comprises eight hnmlreds, those of Stoke, 
Burnham, and ilesborough being known as 
‘the Chiltem Hundreds.’ Buckingham is 
nominally the county town, but Aylesbury 
is the assize town. The county returns 
three members to the House of Commons for 
the Aylesbury, Buckingham, and Wycondjo 
districts. Pop. 176,277. -Buckingham, the 
CO. town, a municipal, and, until 1885, a pari, 
liorough, is pleasantly situated on a jjon in- 
sula f(>rmed by the Ouse. Malting and 
tanning are carried on, and 8<.une lace is 
made. Pop. 3585. 

Bnckiiigham, George Vjllierh, Duke 
OF, favourite of *James 1. and (Jharles T. of 
England, was bom in 1592, his father being 
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George Villiere, Knight. At eighteen he 
was sent to France, where he resided three 
years, and on his return made so great an 
impression on James I. that in two years 
be was made a knight, a gentleman of the 
l)ed*chamber, baron, viscount, Marquis of 
Buckingham, lord high-admir^, &c., and at 
last dispenser of all the honours and offices 
of the three kingdoms. In 1623, when the 
Earl of Bristol was negotiating a marriage 
for Prince Charles with the Infanta of Spain, 
Buckingham went with the prince incognito 
to Madrid to carry on the suit in person in 
the hope of securing the Palatinate as dowry, 
llie result, however, was the breaking off of 
the marriage, and the declaration of war with 
Spain. During his absence Buckingham was 
created duke. After the death of James in 
1625 he was sent to France as proxy for 
Charles I. to marry the Princess Henrietta 
Maria. In 1626, after the failure of the Cadiz 
expedition, he was imjwached, but saved by 
the favour of the king. Despite the difficulty 
in obtaining supplies Buckingham took upon 
himself the conduct of a war with France, 
but his expedition in aid of the Rochellese 
proved an entire failure. In the meantime 
the 8 |)irit of revolt was l)ecoming more for- 
midable; the Petition of Eight was carried 
despite the duke’s exertions; and he was 
again protected from impeachment only by 
the king’s prorogation of parliament. He 
then went to Portsmouth to lead another 
expedition to IWhelle, blit was stabbed on 
Aug. 24, 1628, by John Felton, an ex-lieu- 
teuaiit who had been disappointed of pro- 
motion. 

Buddxigham, Gsobok Villisrs, Dukk 
OF, sun of the preceding, horn at Westminster 
1627 ; studied at IVinity College, Cambridge; 
served in the royal army under Rupert and 
then went abro^. In 1648 he returned to 
England, was with Charles II. in Scotland 
and at the battle of Worcester, and after- 
wards served as a volunteer in the French 
army in Flanders. He then returned to 
England, and in 1657 married the daughter 
of Lord Fairfax. At the Restoration he 
became master of the horse and one of the 
king’s oonhdential 0060 / (1 667-73). In 1666 
he engaged in a conspiracy, and in 1676 was 
committed to the Tower for a contempt by 
order of the House of Lords; but on each 
occasion he recovered the Idng's favour. 
On the death of Charles he retired to his 
seat in Yorkshire, where he died in 1688. 
Among his literary oompositious the comedy 
of the Rehearsal (1671) takes the brat place. 


Bttckingham, Jauss Silk, English tra- 
veller, writer, and lecturer, bom near Fal- 
mouth, 1786. After trying several profes- 
sions, and wandering over great part of the 
world, he came to London, where he estab- 
lished the Athenaeum, well known as a 
literary journal. He also published his 
journal of travel in Palestine (1822), in 
Arabia (1825), in Mesopotamia (1827), and 
in Assyria and Media (1830). In 1832 he 
was chosen member of parliament for Shef- 
field, and retained his seat till 1837. Sub- 
sequently he made a tour of three years in 
America. In 1843 he became secretary to 
the British and Foreign Institute. He also 
published volumes on his Continental tours 
and an autobiography. His death took 
place in 1855. 

Buckingham Palace, a royal palace in 
London, facing St. James's Park, built in 
the reign of George IV., and forming one 
of the residences of Queen Victoria. 

Bucklani^ Franciu Trevelyan, Eng- 
lish naturalist, son of Dr. W. Buckland, 
born in 1826; studied at Winchester and 
at Christ Church, Oxford. From 1848 to 
1851 he was student, and from 1852 to 
1853 house-surgeon, at St. George’s Hosjd- 
tal. He became assistant-surgeon in the 
2d Life-Guards in 1854. On the estab- 
lishment of the Field new 8 ]:>aper in 1 856 he 
joined the staff, writing for it until 1865. 
in 1866 he commenced a weekly journal of 
his own, Land and Water, and in 1867 was 
appointed an inspector of salmon fisheries. 
He died in 1880. His best-known books 
are his Curiosities of Natural History (4 
vols 1857-72), the Logbook of a Fisher- 
man and Zoologist (1875), and the Natural 
History of Fislies (1881); but there was also 
a large mass of desidtory work showing much 
natural sagacity. 

Buckland, Rev. William, D.D., English 
geologist, born at Axminster, Devon, in 
1784; educated at Winchester and at C/or- 
pus (^ihristi College, Oxford, where he held 
a fellowship from 1808 to 1825. In 1813 
he was appointed reader in mineralogy at 
Oxford; and in 1818 a readership of geo- 
logy was exprefwly instituted for him. A 
paper contributed by him to the Philosophi- 
cal IVansactions in 1822, entitled. Account 
of an Assemblage of Fossil Teeth and 
Bones discovered in a Cave at Kirkdale, 
Yorkshire, in the Year 1821, procured for 
him the Copley medal; and on this was 
founded his Reliquke Diluvianae, published 
in 1823. In 1825 he was present^ by his 
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colleg’e to the living of Sti>ke Charity, 
Hanto, and the same year became one ot 
the canons of Christ Church Cathedral. Ox- 
fonl. In 1S32 ho acted as president of the 
British Association. In IS 36 his Bridge- 
water Treatise was published, under the 
title of Geology and Mineralogy considered 
with Reference to Natural Theology. In 
1845 he was made Dean of Westminster, 
and in 1847 one of the trustees of the 
British Museum. He died in 1856. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, English histctri- 
cal writer, bom 1822, the son of a wealthy 
Ijondon merchant. At an early age he en- 
teretl his father’s counting-house, but at the 
age of eighteen, on inheriting his father’s for- 
tune, he devoted himself entirely to study. 
'J'he only thing he allowed to distract him 
from his more serious pursuits was chess, in 
which he held a foremost place amongst 
contemporary players. His chief work, a 
philosophic History of Civilization, of which 
only two volumes (1858 and 1861) were 
completed, was characterized by m\ich novel 
and suggestive thought, and by the bold 
co-ordination of a vast store of materials 
drawn from the most varied sources, ^i'hroe 
volumes of his Miscellaneous and Posthu- 
mous works were edited by Helen Taylor 
in 1872, He died, while travelling, at Da- 
mascus, 1862. 

Buckler, a kind of small shield formerly 
worn on the left arm, and varying in form 
and mateiial, among the latter being wicker- 
work, wixkI covered with leather, a combina- 
tion of wood and metal, &c. 

Buck'ram, a coarse textile fabric stiffened 
with glue and used in garments to give 
them or keep them in the form intended. 

Buck-fhot, a kind of large leaden shot 
used for killing deer or other large game. 

Buck'skin, a kind of soft leather of a 
yellowish or grayish colour, made originally 
from deer-skins, but now usually from 
sh^p -skins. ITie softness which is its 
chief chtiracteristic is imparted by using 
oil or brains in dressing it. The name is 
also given to a kind of cloth otherwise 
called doeskin. 

Buck'tkom (Rhamnun), the name of an 
extensive genus of trees aud shrubs, order 
Khamnaceae. Several species belong to N. 
America. The common buckthor/i ifiJ/taw- 
nu» caifiartiem), a British and North Ame- 
rican shrub, grows to 7 or 8 ft., has strong 
spines on its branches, elliptical and aer- 
ated leaves, male and female flowers on 
different plants, a greenish-yellow calyx. 


no corolla^ and a round black berry. It 
flowers in May. The berries are purgative, 
but harsli in action. The bark yields a 
ellow dye, the berries sap green. Dyer's 
uckthorn {R* infeetorius) yields French or 
yellow berries. 

Bucku (buk'u), the name of several plants 
belonging to the Cape Colony, genus iia- 
roRma, order llutaoete, used in medicine, in 
the form of a powder or tincture, in dis- 
orders of the unno-genital organs. 

Buckwheat, or Buank {Faffopfirum c»<'u- 
Utituni or Pol If fffinum Fufitypgrum)^ a plant 
of the order Polygon etc, with branched 
herbaceous stem, somewhat arrow-shajHid 
leaves, and purplish- white flowers, growing 
to the height of about 30 inches, and bear- 
ing a small triangular grain of a brownish- 
black without an(l white within. "I’he shapo 
of its seeds gives it its tierman name Buck- 
wizcfif ‘beech- wheat,’ whence tho English 
name. The plant was first bnnight to 
EurojH) from Asia by tho (Jmsatlors, and 
hence in Francois often called Saractm corn. 
It grows on the poorest soils. It is cul- 
tivated in (Oiina and other etitstern coun- 
tries as a bread-corn. In Europe buck- 
wheat has iMsen principally cultivatod as food 
for oxen, swine, and poultry; but in Gor- 
tuany it serves os an ingredient in pottage, 
puddings, and other food, and in America 
buckwheat cakes are common. In Britain, 
where it is not much cultivated, it is chiefly 
used for feeding poultry and pheasautH. 
Beer may be browed from it, and by distil- 
lation it yields an excellent spirit. 

Buezaez (bii'chach), a town of Austria, in 
Galicia, on the Stripa. Pop. 9y7(». 

Bud, the name of lK>dies of various fonn 
and structure, which develop upon vege- 
tables, and contain the nidimonts of future 
organs, aa stoins, branches, leaves, and 
organs of fructifleatiou. Upon exogenous 
plants they are in their commencement 
cellular prolongations from the medullary 
rays, which force their way through tlu* 
barl^ In general, a single bud is develo[)ed 
each year in the axil of each leaf, and there 
is one terminating the branch called a ter- 
minal bud. The life of the plant during 
winter is stored up in the bud as in an 
embryo, and it is by its vital action that on 
the return of spring the flow of sap from 
the roots is stimulated to renewed activity. 
Buds are distinguished into leaf -buds and 
flow€»r-bud8. 'The latter are produced in 
the axil of leaves called floral leaves or 
bracts. The terminal bud of a branch is 
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usually a flower-bud, and as cultivation is 
capable of producing flower-buds in place 
of leaf- buds, the one ia probably a modifica- 
tion of the <ither. 

Budapest {-peabt'), the official nameof the 
united towna of Peat and lluda or Ofen, 
the one on the right, the other on the left, 
of the DanniKJ, forming the capital of Hun- 
gary, the seat of the inifierial diet of the 
Hungarian ministry and of the supreme 
court of justice. Ibida, which is the smaller 
of the two, and lies on th(> west bank of the 
river, coriHists of the fortified T’'^pj>er 'IVwnon 
a hill; th(^ lj(nver Town ot Wasserstadt at 
the foot of the hill, ami several other dis- 
tricts. Among the chief buildings are the 
royal castle ami several palaces, the aT^4enal, 
town -hall, government offices, &<?., arul the 
finest Jewish synagogue in the empire, M'he 
mineral batlis of Buda have long betm fa- 
mous, the Bruokbml and Kaiserbad having 
both lx^e»> iiH(rd by the llornatm. Pest, or 
the portion (jf Budape'st on th<; left or oast 
bank of tluf river, is formed by the inner 
town <d Old Pest on the Danube, about 
which has grown a scinidrcle of districts 
licopoldstadt, Tluiresioimtadt, Kli?5al)eth - 
stadt, Ac. 1’he river is at this p(»int some- 
what wider than tho Thames at l^ondon, 
tind the Imawi quays of Pest extend along 
it for fr<»m two to thret! miles. Test retains, 
on the wlude, fewer signs of antiquity than 
many less venerable towns. Its fine fr<»nt- 
ago on the Danube is modem, and inchidcs 
the new houses of parliament, the academy, 
and other important bnihliugs. I’he oMest 
church dates fn>m 1 r>0U; the larg<*st huikling 
is a huge pile used as barracks ami arsenal, 
'rhere is a well-attemled university. In 
commtTce and industry Budapest ranks 
next to Vienna in the empire. Its chief 
manufactures are inaclunery, gold, silver, 
copjxjr, and iron wares, chemicals, silk, 
leather, tobacco, &c. A large trade is done 
in grain, wine, w<h>1, cattle, Ac. Buda|H-st 
is strongly Magyar, and as a factor in the 
national life may almost he regardeii as 
equivalent to the rest of Hungary. It was 
not until 1 7l»9 that the jH>pulation of Pest 
began to outdistance that t>f Buda; but frtun 
that date its growth was very rapid and out 
of all proportion to the iucitiase of Buda. In 
the joint populatitm of the two towns 
was little more than 60,000; in it was 
411,917. 

Budft'un, a town of India, N.W. Pro- 
vinces, consisting of an ohl and a new 
town, the former partly surrounded by an- 


cient ramparts; there is a handsome mosque, 
American mission, Ac. Pop. 33,680. The 
district of Budaun has an area of 2000 sq. 
miles, and a pop. of 906,451. 

Buddha (b^dlia; ‘the Wise’ or ‘the En- 
lightened ’), the sacred name of the founder 
of Buddhism, an Indian sage who appears 
to have lived in the 5tb century B.C. His 
personal name w'as Siddbartha, and his 
family name (jantama ; and he is often 
called alsf) Rakya-muni (from Sale (fa ^ the 
name of his tribe, and muiii, a Sanskrit 
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word meaning a sage). His father was King 
of Kapil.avaf^u, a few days’ jt>urney north 
of Benares. Sidilhartha, fillet! with a tleep 
compassion for the human race, left his 
father’s court, and lived for years in solitude 
till he had jienetrated the mysteries of life, 
and l»ccome the Buddha. He then began 
to ttmch his new faith, in op|M>sitk>n to the 
j»revailiiig Brahmanism, commencing at Ben- 
ares. Among his earliest converts were the 
monarchs of Magadha and Kosala, in whose 
kingiloms he chiefly fmased the latter jK»r- 
tion of his life, respecU'd, honoured, and 
pn>tected. 8ee Ihaidhi.^m. 

Buddhism, the religious system founded 
by Buddha, one of the mt»st prominent 
tioctrines of which is that A’/rrdmr, or an 
alisolute release from existence, is the chief 
good According to it f)ain is inseparable 
frtim existence, and consequently y>aia can 
cease only through Xirvrma: and in order 
to attain NirvAna our desires and paasions 
must be suppre&sed, the most extreme self- 
renunciation practised,* and w'e must, as far 
as possible, forget our own personality. In 
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order to attftiii Xirvflna eight coiKlitions 
must l>e kept or practised. 'I’he first is in 
Budfihistic language rvjht. rinr; the second 
is rhjht jwlifmnit ; the tliird is rOjht Ian* 
f/uafft: the fourth is rtfjht the fifth 

is riyht profension : the sixth is ru/ht appli- 
cation; the seventh is riijht memnrtf; the 
eighth is ri(fbt malitation. The five funda- 
mental precepts of the Buddhist moral code 
are: not to kill, not to steal, not to commit 
a<lultery, not to lie, and not to give way to 
drunkenness. To these then; are addcMl fivo 
otliers of less importance, and binding more 
particularly on the roligdous class, sucli tis to 
abstain from rejiasts tivken out of season, 
from theatrical representations, t^c. I’liero 
are six fundamental virtues to l>e j>ractised 
by all men alike, viz. charity, purity , patience, 
courage, contemplation, and knowletlge. 
'rhes(; are the virtues that are said to * con- 
duct a man to the other shore.’ The devf)teo 
who strictly practi.ses them has not yet at- 
tained NirvAna, but is on the I’oail to it. 
The Buddhist virtue of charity is universal 
ill its application. exUmding to all creatures, 
an<l demanding sometimij.s tlu' greatest self- 
denial and sacrifice. 'I'here is a legeml that 
the Buddha in one of his stages of existence 
(b>r he had pjissed through innumerable 
transmigrations before becoming ‘the. en- 
lightened') gave himself up to be <levoured 
by a famishing lioness which was unable to 
suckle her young ones, 1’here are other 
virtues, less imjiortant, indeed, than the six 
cardinal ones, but still binding on believers. 
Thus not ordy is lying forbidden, but cvil- 
spoakiiig, coarstmess of language, and even 
vain and frivolous talk, must be avoided. 
Buddhist metaphysics are comprised in three 
theories —the theory of transmigration (bor- 
rowed from Brahmanism), the thee »ry of the 
mutual connection of causes, and the theory 
of Nirvftna. The first refpdres no explana- 
tion. According to the second, life is the 
result of twelve conditions, which are by 
turns causes and effects. Thus there, would 
be no death were it not for birth; it is there- 
fore the effect of which birth is the cause. 
Again, there would l)e no birth were there 
not a continuation of existence. Existence 
has for its cause our attachment to things, 
which again has its origin in desire; and so 
on through sensation, contact, the organs of 
sensation and the heart, name and form, 
ideas, Ac., up to ignorance, 'rhis ignorance, 
however, is not ordinary ignorance, hut the 
fundamental error which causes us to attn 
hute permanence and reality to things. 


Tin's, then, is the primary origin of existeiKH3 
and all its attendant evils. NirvAna or ex- 
tinction is eternal salvation from the evils 
of existence, and the end which every Budilh- 
ist is 8upi>osed to seek. {Sakya-muiii tlid 
not leave his doctrines in writing; he de- 
clared them orally, and they were carefully 
trea8ure<l up by his disciples, and written 
down after his death, 'rho determinati<m 
of the canon of tho Buddhist scriptures as 
we now possess them was the work of three 
successive Ciuimils, and was finished two 
centuries at baist Indore (Jhrist. From 
Buddhism involving a jirotcst against caste 
distinctums it wjis eagiu-ly adopted by the 
Dasyus or non- Aryan inhabitants of Hin- 
dustan. It wjirt jum*, moral, and humane 
in its origin, but it came subHCMpiently to 
l>e mixed up Avitb idolatrous Avorsbip of its 
ftuinder ami other deities. .Although now 
long banished from Hindustan V»v the per- 
secutions of the Brahmans, lUnhlbism pre- 
vails in (’cyb>n, Bnrmab, Hiam, Anarn, 
'I'ibet, Mongolia, Uhina, .lava, and .lapati, 
and its adherents are saiil to comprise about 
a third of the human ratio. 

Buddhist Architecture. See or- 

c/tift ft urr. 

Budding, the art of multiplying plants 
by causing thti leaf-bud of one species or 
variety to grow u]>on the branch of another. 

operation consists in shav- 
ing off a leaf-bml, with a por 
lion of the wood beneath it, 
which iMirtion is afterwards 
reniovetl liy a sudden jerk t)f 
the operator’s finger and thumb, 
aidetl by tho budding- knife. 

An incision in tho bark of the 
stewk is then made in the fonn 
of a T; the two siflo lips are 
pushed aside, the bud is thrust 
between the bark and tho 
WfKsl, the upper end of its hark 
is cut to a level with the cross 
arm of the T, and the wholo 
is )>ound up with Wf>rHted or 
other «w>ft fastening, tin; point 
of the bud being loft exposed. In performing 
the operation, a knife with a tliin flat harifllo 
and a blmle with a |)oculiar e<lge is re(piired. 
The bud innst lie fully formed; tin; bark </f 
tho stock must separate remlily from the 
wood l,>el<>w it; and young bramrhes should 
always bo chrmen, as having beneath tho 
bark the largest quantity of rnmhiam or 
visdld matter out of wdiieh tissue is formed. 
The maturer shoots of the year in which 
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the operfttion hi performed are the l»st 
The autumn is the best time for budding, 
though it may also be practised in the spring. 

Bud^ (bii-dft), OuiLLAUME, or llDOJffUS, a 
French scholar, born at Paris in 1467, and 
died in 1540. After a lawless youth he 
devoted himself to the study of Uterature. 
Among his philosophical, philological, and 
juridical works, his treatise Be Asse (1514) 
and his C^ommentarii (Irsecte Linguas are of 
the greatest importance. By his influence 
the College Iloyal de France was founded. 

Bude Light, an exceedingly brilliant light, 
invented by Mr. llumey of Bude, (/ornwall, 
and produced by directing a current of oxy- 
gen into the interior of the flame of an 
argand-lamp or gas-burner. 

Budg'ell, Ed STACK, an ingenious writer, 
author of about three dozen pa^jers, signed 
‘X,’ in the Spectator, bom 1686, died 1737. 
He was first cousin to Addison, and went 
with him to Dublin in 1709 as secretary. 
On the accession of George I. Budgell ob- 
tained several valuable Irish ap]K>intmeuts, 
from which he was removed for an attack 
on the lord-lieutenant, the Duke of Bolton. 
He lost three fourths of his fortune in the 
South Sea Bubble, and 8|>ent the rest in a 
fruitless attempt to get into parliament 
Disgraced by an attempted fraud in con- 
nection with Dr, Matthew Tiiidal’s will, 
he committed suicide by drowning in the 
Thames. 

Bttdg'et, the annual financial statement 
which the British chancellor of the ex- 
che<iuer makes in the House of Commons, 
It contains a view of the genend financial 
policy of the government, and at the same 
time presents an estimate of the probable 
income and ext>enditure for the following 
twelve months, and a statement of what 
taxes it is intended to reiiuce, increase, or 
aliolish, or what new ones it may be neces- 
siury to impose. 

^dha'na, town of India, North-west 
IVovinoea. P<m. 6232. 

Bttdis'sin. See Jiautseru 

B^dwttit (b\td'vi8), a city of Bohemia, 
75 miles s. of Prague, well built, with a 
cathedral and episoopal palace, a flourishing 
trade, and manufa^ures of earthenware, 
doth, machinery, &c. Pop. 28,845. 

Bnea Am (hu-«n I'ra)* or Bon air, a 
small islana off the coast of Venezuela, be- 
longing to the Dutch, 50 miles in cixcum- 
ferenoe; produces cattle, goats, poultry, and 
salt. Pop. 4000. 

Bu«II 08 Ayxoi (bg-en'os TrSa), a dty of 


South America, capital of the Argentine 
Bepubiic, on the m.w. side of the La Plata, 
150 miles from its mouth. It was founded 
in 1535 by Don Pedro de Mendoza, and is 
built with great regularity, the streets uni- 
formly crossing each other at right angles. 
It contains the palace of the president, the 
house of representatives, a town-hall, a num- 
ber of hospitals and asylums, a cathedral, 
several monasteries, nunneries, and ('atholic 
and Protestant churches; several theatres, 
a university, and a custom-house. The 
university, founded in 1821, is attended by 
about 800 students. There are also a me- 
dical school, normal and other schools, be- 
sides literary and scientific societies. I'here 
is no harbour, and large vessels can only 
come within 8 or 9 miles of the town, but 
extensive harbour works have been begun. 
The nearest good harbour is at La Plata, a 
new tovrn 30 miles lower down the estuary, 
and now (since 1884) the capital of the pro- 
vince. Buenos Ayres is one of the leading 
commercial centres of South America, its 
exports and imports together annually 
amounting to over 4112,000,000. Chief ex- 
ports are ox and horse hides, sheep and 
other skins, wool, tallow, horns, &c. There 
are six railways running from the city, 
and 100 miles of tramway in the city and 
suburbs. About t>ne-fourth of the inhabi- 
tants are whites; the rest arc Indians, 
negroes, and mixed breeds. Pop. in 1887 
said to be 500,000. — The province of Buenos 
Ayres has an area of alsiut 82,000 sq, miles, 
and presents nearly throughout level or 
slightly undulating plains {pavipax)^ which 
afford pasture to vast numbers of cattle and 
wild horses. These constitute the cliief 
weidth of the inhabitants. Vop. 800,000. 

BuflT alo, an ungulate or hooLxl ruminant 
mammal, family Bovidie or oxen, the best- 
known species of which is the common or 
Indian buffalo {BubiUus Buff Hus or Bos 
BuhiUus)y larger than the ox and with 
stouter limbs, originally from India, but 
now found in most of the warmer countries 
of the Eastern Continent. A full-grown 
male is a bold and powerful animal, quite 
a match for the tiger. The buffalo is less 
docile than the common ox, and is fond 
of marshy places and rivers. It is, how- 
ever, used in tillage, draught, and carriage 
in India, Italy, Ac. The female gives much 
more milk than the cow, and from the milk 
the ghtf or darifled butter of India is made. 
The hide is exceedingly tough, and a valu- 
able leather is prefiam fmm it, but the 
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Besh is not very highly esteemed. Another 
Indian species is the amee {B, ami)^ the 
largest of the ox family. The Cape buffalo 
{Bubdlu9 Vaffcr) is distiugiiished by the 
size of its honis, which are united at thcur 



1, Iloail of Capo Baffalo (Ituhalui Cufftr). 

'i, liMbd of Indian Buffalo <iiu6a{u« Buffelui). 


bases, foraiing a great lx my mass en the 
front of the head. It attains a greater size 
than an or<.Unary ox. ^I’he name is als<» ap- 
plied to wild oxen in general, and particu- 
larly to the bison of North America. See 
Bison, 

BufTalo, a town, United States, New 
York, at the E. extremity of Lake Erie, the 
mouth r>f the Butfalo river, and the head of 
the Niagara river. It has a water front of 
2^ miles on the lake and of the same extent 
on the Niagara river, which is here cnissod 
by an iron bridge. The |M>8ition of Buffalo 
on the great water and railway channels of 
communication between the west ami the 
east makes it the centre of a vast trade in 
grain, live stock, and other eomnimlitieB. 
The harbour is capacious, and is protected 
by extensive breakwaters. The Erie Canal, 
which connects with the Hudson, has its 
western terminus here. The whole site is a 
plain with a gentle descent towards the lake, 
well covered with houses, except where ojien 
spaces or squares have been left for orna- 
ment and ventilation. There is a splendid 
public park. The principal buildings are 
the city and county hall, the custom-house 
and post-ofEce, the arsenal, and many of the 
churches; other buildings and institutions 
of note are: a young men's literary asscicia- 
taon with a library of above 40,000 volumes, 
an orphan asylum, a general hoepital, and 
a fine cemetery covering about 76 acres. 
Hanofactures are numerous and varied, con- 
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sisting of machinery and iron goods, agri- 
cultural implements, leather, Ac. Pop. in 
1880, 156,134; in 1886, 203,000. 

Buffalo-bei^ {Sh^phcrdia arffenii^n), a 
shrub of the oleaster familv, a native of the 
States and C'auada, with lanceolate silvery 
leaves and close clusters of bright-red acid 
berries about the size of currants, wliioh are 
made into preserves and used in various ws^ys, 

Buffalo-graSB (7^rips<lcnm daetpiouhs)^ a 
strong-growing N. American grass, so called 
from forming a large part of Uie finnl of tlie 
buffalo, aud said to have excellent fattening 
properties: called bX&o tjama-f)ra$s. 

Buffer, any apparatus for dtuidoniug the 
concussion Isitween a moving Insly aud the 
one on which it strikes. In railway -car< 
riages they are placed in pairs at each eu<l, 
ana arc fastonod by nslH to springs uiuler 
the frame- work, to dt'aden the concussions 
Cjvused when the velocity of part of the 
train is checked. 

Buffet, a cupboard, sideboard, or closet 
t<J bold china, crystal, ])lute, and the like. 
The word is also very commonly applioil to 
tbo space sot apart for rufreshments in pid)- 
lie places. 

Buff Leather, a sort of leather prepared 
from the skin of the buffalo aud other kinds 
of oxen, dressed with oil, like shamuiy. It 
is used for making bamhdiers, belts, pouches, 
gloves, and other articles. 

Buffon (bii-fon), Gkouok Louih Lkolkuo, 
('on NT DE, celebrated French naturalist, was 
bom at Montbard, in Burgundy, 17f)7 ; died 
in Paris 1788. Being the son of a rich man 
he wjis able to travel, and ho visited Italy 
and England. In 173W he was ap|M)inted 
su|>criutt;ndent of the Koyal Garden at Paris 
(now the tlardin des IMantes), and devoted 
himself to the great work on Natural His- 
tory, which occupieil the most of his life. It 
is now ol.Molete and of small scientific value, 
but it for long had an extraordinary popu- 
larity, and was the moans of diffusing a 
taste for the study of nature throughout 
Kuro])e. After an asMidur>us labour of ten 
years tbe three first volumes were published, 
and between 1749 and 1767 twelve others, 
which comprehend the theory of the earth, 
the nature of animals, and the history of man 
and the mammalia. In these Buffon was as- 
Hwi&d by Daubenton in tbe |>urely anatomi- 
cal portions. I’he nine following volumes, 
which appeared from 1770 to 1783, contain 
the history of birds, from which Daulienton 
withdrew his assistance, tbe author Ijeing 
now aided by Gu^eau de Montbelliard, and 
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afterwardi by tbe Abb^ Bexon. Buffon 
ptibUghad atoe the five volamee oa min- 
ende^ from 178$ to 1 78S. Of the seven sup- 
plementary volumes, of which the last did 
not appear until after his death in 1789, the 
fifth formed an inde{)endent whole, the most 
celebrated of aU his works. It contains his 
Epochs of Nature, in which the author gives 
a second theory of the earth, very different 
from that which he had tra^ in the first 
volumes, though he assumes at the com- 
mencement the air of merely defending and 
developing the former. Buffon was raised 
to tbe rank of count by Louis XV., whose 
favour, as also that of Louis XVL, he en- 
joyed. His works were translated into al- 
most every European lanraage. 

Buffoon', a merrv-andrew, a clown, a 
jester; from the Ital. buffone, from huffarc^ 
to jest, to 8))ort Bu/o, in Ital., is the name 
given to a comic actor; a burlesque play is 
called a eommedia buffa, and a comic o()era 
opera buffa. The ItaUans, however, distin- 
^ish the buffo oarUante, which requi^ good 
singing, from the bi^jjb comieo, in which 
there is more acting. 

Bufon'ldm, a family of tailless batra- 
ohians, conmrehendlng the toads. 

Bug, or Boo, a river in Eurofiean Kussia, 
which falls’ into the estuary of the Dnieper 
near Kherson, after a course of about 600 
miles. Another river of same name, the 
Western Bug. rises in Oalioia, and falls into 
the Vistula about 20 miles n.n.w. of War- 
saw. Both are navigable for considerable 
distanoes. 

Bug, a name given to the Oimest lec(ula- 
rm«, otherwise Known as the house-bug or 
bed-bug, or any member of Uiis genus or of 
the family Cimiddse. The common bug is 
about yV long, wingless, of a roundish 
depressed body, dirty rust colour, and emits 
an offensive smell when touched. The 
female lays her eggs in summer in the cre- 
vices of bedsteads, furniture, and walls of 
romna. Its larva* are small, white, and 
semi transparent, lliey attain full size in 
eleven weeks. TIm mouth of the bug has a 
three- jointed proboscis, which forms a sheath 
for a sucker. It is f^d of human blood, 
but eats various other substanoes. The 
mime WM formerly applied h> 08 ely to insects 
of various kinds, and in the United Btates 
it is generally used where beetle would be 
used fit England. 

Bngeaud (bfi-shfi), Thomas Korbut, 
Doer a marshal of France, bom in 

1784, died at Faria 1849. He entered the 


army in 1804 as a simple grenadier, but 
rose to be colonel before the fall of Napo- 
leon. After the revolution of 1830 he ob- 
tained a seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was afterwards sent to Algeria, where 
he gained many advantages over the Arabs. 
On the revolution of 1848 he adhered to 
Louis Philippe to the last. Under the 
presidency of Louis Napoleon he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of tbe army of 
the Alps. 

Buganhagen (bo'gen-ha-gen), Johann, 
German reformer, friend and helper of 
Luther in preparing his translation of the 
Bible. He was bom in 1485, and died in 
1568. He fied from his Catholic superiors 
to Wittenberg in 1521, where he was made, 
in 1522, professor of theology. He effected 
the union of the Protestant free cities with 
the Saxons, and introduced into Branswick, 
Hamburg, Liibeck, Pomerania, Denmark, 
and many other places, the Lutheran service 
and church disciplina He translated the 
Bible into IjOw German {Liibeck, 1533); 
wrote an Exposition of the Book of Psalms 
and a History of Pomerania. 

Buggy, a name given to several species 
of carriages or gigs: in England, a light one- 
horse two- wheeled vehicle without a h<x>d; 
in the U. States, a light one-horse four- 
w'heeled vehicle, with or without a hood or 
top; in India, a gig with a large hor>d to 
screen those who travel in it from the sun s 
rays. 

Bttgis' (bb'giz), a people of the Indian 
Archipelago, chiefiy inhabiting the eastern 
coast and a good deal ol the interior of tbe 
southern peninsula of the island of Celebes^ 
their chief town being Bonl They are 
described as peaceable, orderly, and well- 
behaved, are the chief carriers and factors 
of the Indian seas, and are engaged in the 
manufacture of iron, copper, cotton, &c., 
and in trepang, pearl, and other fisheries. 
Large oommu^ties of them have also been 
fonned in Borneo, in Sumatra, and in many 
small islands of the archi|ielago. 

Bu'gle, a military murioal brass wind- 
instmment of tbe horn kind, sometimes 
famished with keys or valves. It is used 
in the British and other armies to sound 
s4^-oalls. The name is an abbreviation 
of buffle-hom^ riiat buffalo-hom, from 
O.E. buffle, a buffala 

Bugle, the common name lor AJUffa, a 
g^us ol lalfiate plants. Two of the spe- 
riea are British, A. repians, a hedge-side 
plant with dark leaves md purplish £»w€i% 
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formerly held in high esteem a« ftQ applica- 
tion to wounds; and A, cAawwtyrtys, yel- 
low bugle, a plant which g^ws in sandy 
helds. 

Bugle, a shining elongated glass bead, 
usually black, uae^ in decorating female 
apparel and also in tratH eking with savage 
tribes. 

Bu'gloss, a popular name applied to a 
number of plants of the natural order lk>- 
ra^ese, and in particular to the alkanet 
(wliioh see). 

BubLwork (bbl-), a description of inlmd 
work, said to have b^n invented by Boule, a 
French cabinet-maker, in the reign of Louis 
XIV. It consisted at first of unbumished 
gold, brass, enamel, or mother-of-pearl 
worked into complicated and ornamental 
I>atterns, and inserted in a ground of dark- 
coloured metal, wood, or tortoise-shell; but 
at a later |>eriod the use of wood of a 
diiferent colour was introduced by Heisner, 
and to his process the modem practice of 
buld-work is chief! v confined. 

Bahrstone (bdr-), Bukkstonk, a name 
given to certain siliceous or siliceo-calcare- 
ous stones, whose dressed surfaces present 
a burr or keen -cutting texture, whence they 
are much used for millstones. The most 
esteemed varieties are obtained from the 
up()er fresh-water beds of the Baris basin, 
and from the Eocene strata of South 
America. 

Building Lease, a lease of land for a 
long term of years, usually 99 years, at a 
rout called a ground-rent, the lessee cove- 
nanting to erect certain edifices thereon, 
and to maintain the same during the term. 
At the expiration of the lease the houses 
built become the absolute property of tlie 
landlord In Scotland it is called a feu, 
and the price assumes the shape of an 
annual feu-duty. 

Building S^atias, joint-stock benefit 
societies for the purpose of r^iug by peri- 
odical subscriptions a fund to asdst mem- 
bers in obtaining small portions of landed 
property and bouses, which are mortmiged 
to the society till the amount of the 
shares drawn on shall be fully repaid with 
interest. These societies may be divided 
into two sections: the Broprietaiy and the 
Itlutnal Bodetiea The former class takes 
money cm deposit, paying a somewiiat 
higher rate of inteiiest than can generally 
be had on money availalde at call, ana 
pves loans for ballding purposes, or the 
Uke, repayable by instahnenta. The profit 
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of the company lies in the difference be* 
tween the rate ohaiged to borrowers and 
the rate paid to depositors. The Mutual 
Societies are of two chief kinds, either 
limited to a certain term of years and con- 
fined to a certain numW of memboi's, or 
pennanent, and not confined to any definite 
number of members, but ready to receive 
new members as long as the society cxistH. 
A favourite fonn of terminating -society 
all<»ts its capital among the members, au- 
Gortling to tlm numlier of shares they liold, 
by b^ot The subscriptions are paid 
weekly or monthly, and on securing an 
* appropriation ' the member rttpays tins 
sum very much as he would pay his rent, 
over a term of years, at the end of which the 
house or land becomes his own. He also 
maintains his small subscrintion, and at the 
wiudiug-iip of the society be is entitled to 
a share of the profits. Terminable societitss 
are giving place to the iHirmanent kind. 
These, by the constant admission of new 
members, have a constant supply t>f funds 
at their disinisal, and are thus able to supply 
the ilemau^ of all the borrowers; while the 
seemity offered to investors induces many 
]) 60 |>le to enter the stxdety merely with the 
view of having a convenient means of deposit- 
ing their savings, and not with the intention 
of acquiring any real pn)porty for them- 
selves. 

Buitemxorg (boi'ten-xorg; ^vritbout care'), 
a favourite residential town iu the island of 
Java, about 40 miles soutli of Batavia, with 
'which It is connected by rail It contains 
a fine palace of the governor-general, cele- 
brated lx)taiiio giurdens, Ac. 

Btrialance (l>i>-Aa-lau'thA), a city, Spain, 
Andalusia, 21 miles x. by M. CWdova; mauu- 
facttires cloth and woollen fabrics, earthen- 
ware, and glaes. Fop. 9974. 

BokATMt', tlie capital of Jioumanla, situ- 
ated on the I!)imbovitza alK)ut 33 miles north 
of the Daunlie, in a fertile plain. It Is in 
generfd poorly built, among the chief build- 
ings being the royal paUme, the Notional 
Theatre, the university buildings, the Na- 
tiimal Bank, the Mint, and the Archiepis- 
copal cburclL There are handsome puidtc 
gardens. Manufactures are varied but un- 
inipfirtant; the trade is considerable, the 
chief articles being grain, wool, honey, wax, 
wine, hides. The mercantile ^rtton of the 
community is mostly foreign, and the wlude 
population presents a curious blending of 
natkmalitles. Bnkarest became the cafdtal 
of WiOaehia in 1365, in 1332 that of the 
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united principalities of Walachia and Mol- 
davia. A treaty was concluded here ^ in 
1812 between l\irkey and Russia by which 



A street in Bukarest. 


tlio former ceded Bessarabia and part of 
Moldavia. Pop. about 220,000. 

Bukowina ( btt - ko-vr/n/i ), an Austrian 
duchy, forming the south-eastern comer of 
G alicia. Area, 4 035 sq. miles ; pop. 571 , 671 . 
It is traversed by ramifications of the Car- 
l^athians, and much of the stirfacc is occu- 
pied with swamps and forests. CUiief town, 
Gzeniowitz. 

Bulao\ or Bulak'. See lionhiL 

Bulacan^ a town, Philippines, island of 
liUEon, about 22 miles N.w. of Manilla; 
chief industries: sugar- Ixdling and the manu- 
facture of silken mats. Pop. about 10,000. 

Bula'ma, Bola'ma, an island on the w. 
coast of Africa, one of the Bissagos (which 
see). 

Bolandshahr (h\pland-Bhar'), a district 
of British India, North-western Provinces, 
forming a |)ortion of the Doah, or alluvial 
plain inclosed between the Ganges and the 
dumna. Cotton, indigo, sugar, Ac., form 
the chief products of the district. Area, 
1914 sq. miles; jwp. 924,822. The town 
Bulandshar, the administrative head-quar- 
ters of the district, has a pop. of 17,863. 

Bu'lau, or Tikus, an animal of the mole 
family (Talpidie) and genus Oifmnura {O. 
Ji(^€«U\ a native of Sumatra and Malacca, 
bearing a considerable resemblance to the 
o):K>ssum. The muzzlo is much prolonged, 
the fur pierced by a number of long hairs or 
luristles, the tail naked, and it is possessed 
of glands which secrete a kind of musk. 


Bnlb, a modified leaf-bud, formed on a 
plant upon or beneath the surface of the 
ground, emitting roots from its base, and 
producing a stem from its centre. It is 
formed of imbricated scales or of concentric 
coats or layers. It incloses the rudiments 
of the future plant and a store of food to 
nourish it. Examples of bulbs are the onion, 
lily, hyacinth, Ac. 

^Ibul (b\)rbul), the Persian name of the 
nightingale, or a species of nightingale, ren- 
dered familiar in English poetry by Moore, 
Byron, and others. 'J’he same name is also 
given in southern and south-western Asia 
to sundry other birds. 

Bulga'ria, a principality tributary to Tur- 
key, constituUxl by the first article of the 
Tl^aty of Berlin, July 13, 1878, and placed 
under the suzerainty of the sultan. It is 
bounded north by Houmania and the Do- 
brudsha, east by the Black Sea, south by 
the Balkan Mountains, \vhich separate it 
from Eastern Ilumelia, and west by Serv:.% 
The principal towns are Widdin, Sofia, 
Plevna, Sistova,Timova, Rustchuk, Shumla, 
Varna, and Silistria. The country almost 
wholly iHjlongs to the north sIojmj of the 
Balkans, and is intersected by streams flow- 
ing from that range to the Danube. It 
possesses much good agricultural land and 
a gtKKl climate; but cultivation is backward, 
though the rearing of cattle and horses is 
successfully carried on. Agricultural pro- 
duce is exported, manufactured goods im- 
ported. Education is backward, but is im- 
proving; four years’ school attendance is 
obligatory in principle. The prevalent re- 
ligion is that of the Greek (,'hurcb. llie 
revenue and ex|>enditure are each about 
£1 ,189,000. M ilitary service is obligatory ; 
the war strength of the array is alxmt 1 00,000. 
In accordance with the terms of the Treaty 
of Berlin a constitution was drawn uf) for 
the new principality by an assembly of Bul- 
garian notables at Timova in 1879. By 
&i8 constitution the legislative authority is 
vested in a single chamber, called the So- 
branje or National Assembly, the inemljers 
of w'hich are partly elected by universal 
manhood suffrage, partly nominated by the 
prince. On the 29th of April, 1879, Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, cousin of the 
Grand-duke of Hesse, was elected prince by 
unanimous vote of the constituent assembly. 
In 1885 a national rising took place in Eas- 
tern Kumelia^ the Turkish governor was ex- 
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to her own territory, and began a war against 
Bulgaria (Nov. 1885), in which she was 
severely defeated. By the treaty which 
followed, the l*rince of Bulgaria was ap* 
jH)iiited goverimr-geueral of Eastern Ruino* 
lia for a term of five years, to l:>e renomi- 
nated at the end of that time by sanction 
of the great jiowent. 'rhese events greatly 
irritated Russia, whoso agents luaiuiged to 
seduce certain regiments of Bulgarians; mid 
in August, 1888, the prince was sei/.ed and 
oirried off, while a proclamation was issued 
to the effect that he had abdicated. M'hen 
he was set free oa Austrian territory he 
discovered that the people were still with 
him, and determined to return. Seeing, 
however, that his presence wouhl cause an 
immediate interference on the part of Rim- 
sia he formally abdicated and left the coun- 
try Uth Sep. lvS8fi). In 1887 Rrince Ker- 
dinand of Saxe-C'oburg accepted an invita- 
tion to occupy the tliroiie; hut his {Misition 
is insecure, as the great powers have not 
sanctioned the step taken by him. 'I'lie area 
of Bulgaria |)roper is about 24,4(»0 S(]uaru 
miles, the pc>pulation in 1881 was ‘4(U»7,hlK 
I'histern Humelia has an area of lU,oOO 
s(|. miles; a pop. of over 5‘7rj»,iK)(». 

Bulgarians, a race of Finnish origin, 
whose original seat wuis the banks of the 
N'olga, and who subdued the old Mirsiaii 
population and estaldished a kingdom in 
the present Bulgaria in the 7th century. 
'I'hey soon became blended with the cou- 
t{uered Sla^ s, w hose language they mloptedi 
In the 14th century thie country was cou- 
(|uere<l by the Turks, and has until lately 
reiiiaineil part of the Ottoman Kitipirc. (See 
Jiitffforia.) The Bulgarian language is di- 
vided into two dialects, the old and tlie new; 
the former is the richest and liest of the 
Slavonic tongues, and although extinct as a 
living tongue is stiff used as the sat^red lan- 
guage of the Greek (.‘hurclu The Bulga- 
rians are now spi'cad over many parts of the 
B>alkan {teuiusulik 

Bulixula, morbidly voracious appetite; a 
disease in w hich the patient has a {lerindual 
and insatiable ap])etite for food. 

Bulk-beads, partitions built lietween the 
several |>ortion8 of the interior of a ship, 
whether to separate it into rooms, or as a 
safeguard in case of wreck. 

(l»at. hulUtf a 1k>ss, later a leaden 
seal), a letter, edict, or rescript of the poi>e, 
published or transmitted to the churches 
over which be is head, containing scime de- 
cree, order, or decision, and in many cases 
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having a leaden seal attaclied, impressed on 
one side with the heads of St Peter and St. 
Paul, on the other wdtli the name of the 
po|Hj. The ilocumeut is in Ijatiii ami on 
parchment. 

Bull, the name given to the male <>f any 
bovine quadruped. 

Bull,.! oiiN, the English nation pemouificil, 
and hence any typical Englishman; first 
used in Arbuthn<»t’« satire, ^j'ho History of 
doliii Bull, designeti to riiliculo the Dukii of 
Marlborough; and in which the French are 
personified as Luvin JUthoon^ the J >utch us 
Aicholux Frotf^ &c. 

Bull, Oi.K lloHNKMANN, fanioiiH violinist, 
born at Bcrgtui, in Norway, 1810 ; died 1 880. 
Hesecurctl great triumphs bi>th thr(»nghmit 
Europe and in America by his vvoiuU'rful 
)>laying. 1 le lost all his money in a schemo 
to found a colony of his countrymen in 
Pennsylvania, and had to take again to his 
violin to repair his broken fortunes. Ho 
af ter w^ards settled down at < ’ambridge, M ass. , 
and had also a summer resitUuK^o in Norway, 
whore he dietl. 

Bullace (bulas), a kind of wild }duiu 
{p7’HHUH in.sititin) common in many parts 
of England but rare in Hcotlaml, useil for 
making jam, Ac. 

Bull-baiting, the bar)>arouM sport of set- 
ting dogs on a bull, who is tied to a staKe 
and W(»rried by the dogs for the amuseuneiit 
of tlio spectators. H was a favourite spttrt 
in England from a very early period till it 
was finally put down by act <tf parliament 
in 1835. 

Bull-dog, a variety of the (Common dog, 
remarkable for its short, broa^l inu/./lc, and 
the projection of its h)wcr jaw, which causes 
the h>wer frf)nt tt>eth to protrude beyond 
theupfier. The head is imissive and broad; 
the Iqm are thick and pendulous; the <;arH 
pcmlent at the extremity; the netrk robust 
and short; the Isidy long and stotit; and 
the legs short and thick, 'rhe bul]-d(»g Is 
a slow-motioned ferocious animal, better 
suited for savage combat than for any pur- 
p<»so recpiiring activity and intelligence. 
For this reason he is (*ften employed as a 
watch-dog. It was formerly used as its 
name iinplies-™for the barbarous Mjsjrt of 
bull-baiting. — The halt tfrrhr wjis origi- 
nally Ire mi a irom Ixitween the bull < log and 
the terrier. It is smaller than the bull -dog, 
lively, docile, and very c<mragoou8. 

Buffen, Annjs. Bee lidetjn. 

Bullen of Buchan (bul ers), a natural 
cariosity on the coast of Aberdeenshire, 5^ in. 
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8.g.w. of Petevbead, conaitfftlng of a series 
of hime granite cliffs, with a large rooky cal* 
dron Into which the sea rushes through a 
natural archway in the top of which is an 
opening locally called Hbe 
Bullet (bulOT), a projectile intended to 
be discharged from hrearms or other missile 
weapons; more especially, one for a rifle, 
mnsket, fowliug*piece, pistol, or similar fire- 
arm. Ballets used to be solid spherical 
masses, but of late many changes have been 
made on their 8ha|)e and structure. Bullets 
used for rifles of recent construction are 
elongated and generally rounded, conical, 
or ogival at the apex, somewhat like half 
an egg drawn ont, often with a hollow at 
the base, into which a plug of wood or 
clay is inserted. When tlm rifle is fired the 
plug is driven forward, forcing the base of 
the bullet outward till the lec^ catches the 
grooves of the barrel. 

Bulletin (buVe-tin), an authenticated 
offlciid report concerning some public event, 
such as military operations, the health of 
the sovereign or other distinguished person- 
age, issued for the information of the public. 
The name is also mven to some periodical 

{ mblioations recording the proceedings of 
earned societies. 

BttUut-tree, or Buixt-tkee {MimUBopn 

haidta or SapGta a forest tree of 

Guiana and neighboxiriug regions, order 
Sapotacees, yielding an excellent gum (the 
concreted milky juice) known as balaUty 
having properties giving it in some respects 
an intermediate position between gutta- 
percha and india-rubber, and making it for 
certain industrial purposes more useful than 
either. In the IT. States it is used as a 
chewing material. The timber of the tree 
also is valuable. 

BuU-flghts are among the favourite diver- 
sions of the Spaniards. They are usually 
held in an amphitheatre having circular 
seats rising one above another, and arc at- 
tended by vast crowds who eagerly pay for 
admission. The combatants, who make bull- 
fighting their profession, march into the 
arena in procession. They are of various 
kinds — the picndforcs, combatants on horse- 
back, in the old Suanish knightly garb; the 
ehums or handermeroHy com&tants on foot, 
in gay dresses, with coloured cloaks or ban- 
ners; and lastly, the (the killer). 

As soon as the signal is given the boll is let 
Into the arena. The picadorfs, who have 
sta^oned themselves near him, commence 
the attack with their lances, and the bull is 


thus goaded to fury. Sometimes a horse is 
wounded or killed (only old worthless ani- 
mals are thus employed), and the rider is 
obliged to mn for his life. The chuffs as- 
sist the horsemen by drawing the attention 
of the bull with their cloaks; and in case 
of danger they save themselves by leaping 
over the wooden fence which surrounds the 
arena. The handeriUeros then come into 
play. They try to fasten on the bull their 
hawicrUlds — barbed darts ornamented with 
coloured paper, and often having squibs or 
crackers attached. If they succeed, the 
squibs are discharged, and the bull races 
madly about the arena. The matador or 
cHpada now comes in gravely with a naked 
sword, and a red flag to decoy the bull with, 
and aims a fatal blow at the animal. The 
slaughtered bull is dragged away, and an- 
other is let out from the stall. Several 
bulls are so disposed of in a single day. 

Bullfinch, an insessorial bir^ Pyrrhtila 
rtdncillaf family Fringillidaj or finches, with 
short thick rounded bill, beak and crown of 
the head black, body bluish-gray above and 
bright tile-red below. It occurs in Britain, 
in the middle and south of Europe, and in 
Asia, and when tamed may be taught to 
sing musical airs. P. synoica is an Asiatic 
species, and P, cineriola an inhabitant 
Brazil. 

BuU-fri>g, the Ranapipienfi^ a large species 
of frog found in North America, H to 1*2 
inches long, of a dusky-brown colour mixed 
■with a yellowish green, and spotted with 
black. These frogs live in stagnant water, 
and utter a low croaking sound resembling 
the lowing of cattle, whence the name. 

Bull-head, the popular name of certain 
fishes. One of these, the Cottus yobio, a 
British fish, is abr^ut 4 inches long, with 
head very largo and broader than the bo<ly. 
It is often called also Miller^s-ihumh, The 
armed bull-head is the AapidophUrm euro- 
pmiSf found in the Baltic and northern seas; 
the six-homed bull-head (O. ht>xaeomfn) is 
a North American species. In America this 
name is given to a si)ecies of Pimetwiuf*^ 
called also C(U-Ji»h and Homrd-pout. 

Ballinger ( bgl'ing-er), Henrt, a cele- 
brated Swiss reformer, bom in 1504, died 
at Enrich 157 5. He was the intimate friend 
d ZuingUns, whom he succeeded in 1531 as 
pastor of Zurich. He kept up a close cor- 
rei^ndenoe with the principal English re- 
formers. Tllie Zurich Itetters, published by 
the Parker Society, oontatns part of this 
oorrespondence, and among otnera letters 
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addressed to him by Lady Jane Gr^. He 
wrote immerous theological works. 

BaUlon is nnooined gold or silver, in bars, 
plate, or other masses, but the term is fre- 
quently employed to signify the precious 
metalB coined and uncoined. 

Bull Et^ a stream in the N.B. of Vir> 
ginia, flowing into Uie Ocooqnan river, 14 
miles from the Potomac; the scene of two 
great battles during the American civil war 
in which the Federals were defeated. The 
first battle was fought 2l8t July, 1861 ; and 
the second. on 80th August, 1862. 

Bulls and Bears, instock-exchange slang, 
manipulators of stocks; the former operating 
in onler to effect a rise in price, the latter 
doing all they can to bring prices of stock 
down. 

BuU*s>eye, (1) a round piece of thick 
glass, convex on one side, inserted into the 
decks, ports, scuttle -hatches, or skylight- 
covers of a vessel for the purpose of admit- 
ting light {2) A small lantern with a lens 
in one side of it to concentrate the light in 
any desired direction. (8) In rlfic shootinff, 
the centre of a target, of a different colour 
fix)m the rest of it and usually round. 

Bull-trout, a large 8j»ecies of fish of the 
salmr>n family, the *sVe/wio eHor^ thicker and 
clumsier in form than the salmon, but so 
like it as sometimes to be mistaken for it 
by fishers. It attains a weight of 15 to 
20 11)B., and lives chiefly in the sea, ascend- 
ing rivers to spawn. Its scales are stnidler 
than those of the salmon, and its colour less 
bright. 

Bully-tree. See BulUt trcc. 

Bdlow (bul5), Fhikdrich Wii.helkvon, 
Prussian general, l)orn 1755, died 1816. 
He was actively engf^ed against the French 
at the earliest perhKM of the revolutionary 
war; and his service in 1813 and 1814, 
es}>ccially at Grosheeren and Dennewlts, 
were rewarded with a Grand Knightship of 
the Iron Cross and the title Count Billow 
von Dennois'itz. As commander of the 
fourth division of the alUed army he o^m- 
tributed to the victorious close of the battlo 
of Wate«*loo. 

Bfflow (btt'lo), Haxs Guido von, pianist 
and composer, bom at Dr^don 1830; Wiis 
intended for a lawyer, bu^ adopted mimic 
as a profession. He studied the piano under 
Liszt, and made his first public appearance 
In 1852. In 1855 be be^me lei^ing pro- 
fessor in tile Conservatory at Berlki; in 
1858 was appointed court pianist; and In 
1867 be bemme musical director to the 
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King of Bavaria. His compositions include 
overture and music to Juuus Ciesar, The 
Minstrers Curse, and Nirwana; songs, cho- 
ruses, and pianoforte pieces. He is con- 
sidered one of the first of pianists and or- 
chestral conductors. 

Bulos (bii-loz), Francois, bora near 
Geneva, Switzerland, 1803, died at Paris 
1877; founder and editor of the Bevue dos 
Deux Mondes, the celebrated French fort- 
nightly literary magazine. 

Bukampur (b«l-riim'p^pr),atownof Oudo, 
India; the loi^gest town In the Gouda dis- 
trict, and the residence of the ^laharajah of 
Bulrampur. Pop. 12,811, 

Btilrush (l>\d'-),the }Hipular name for largo 
rush-like plants growing in marshes, not very 
definitely applied. Some authors apply tho 
name to Tj/pha Inti fol i a and 7’. mufm^tifolin 
(oatVtail or ree<l-macc). But it is more 
generally restricted to Scirpiis lacu»tri«^ a 
tall rush -like plant from which the iKittoms 
of chairs, mats, &a, are manufactured. The 
bulrush of Kgypt (Ex. ii. 3) is tho Junmg 
ylohtdOmg. 

Bulsar', port and town Jn Surat district, 
Bomliay, on the estuary of the Atiranga. 
Ex|)ort8 tlml>er, and manufactures cloth, 
bricks, tiles, and pottery. Pop. 1 3,220. 

Bulwark, an old name for a rampart or 
bastion. 

Bulwer (buV-), Sni Hknuy T.ytton, Lord 
Daluno and Bulwer, diplomatist and au- 
thor, elder brother of Lord Lyttoii, born 1804, 
died 1872. He was attached to the P*ritish 
embassies at Berlin, Brussels, and the Hague 
from 1827 to 1880, when he entertKtl parlia- 
ment. In 1887 ho was sent as secretary of 
legation to ConBtantino|)lo; subsequently lie 
was minister at Madrid and Washin^n, 
and bo succeeded I>ord Stratford de Ked- 
cliffe as ambassador at the Porte (1858 65). 
lie wrote, among others. France, Social, 
Literary, and Political; I^ife of Byron, Idfe 
of Palmerston, and Historical Cnaracters. 
He was raiscxl to the peerage in 1871. 

Bulwer Lyttoa. See lord. 

Bum-boat, a small boat used to sell vege- 
tables, Ac., to ships lying at a distance from 
shore. 

Bum'malo, Bummalo'tx, the Indian name 
for a small glutinous, transparent fish, about 
the rize of a smelt, found on the coasts of 
Southern Asia, which, when dried, is much 
used as a relish by both Europeans and 
Indians, and facetiously called Bombay^ 
duck. It is the Baurui ophibdon, famfly 
ScopeBdss. 
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Buncombe, Bukkum, a county in South 
Carolina; area 450 sq. m. Pop. 21,910. 
The term Bunkum^ meaning talking for 
talking’s sake, bombastic speech-making, is 
said to have originated with a (Xingressional 
member for this county, who decided that 
he was only talking for Buncombe^ when 
attempts were made to cut his oratory short. 

Bundelound (more correctly Bundel- 
khamd), a tract of country in Upper India 
lying between the river Jumna on the N., 
and the Chambal on the K. and w.; area 
20,569 sq. m., pop. 3,622,982. It comprises 
the British distncts of Hamirpur, Jalaun, 
Jhiinsi, Lalitpur, and Banda, and thirty- 
one native states. 

Bunder-Abbas. See Bender- Abbas. 

Bundesrath (bun'des-rat), the German 
federal council which represents the in- 
dividual states of the empire, as the Reichs- 
tarj represents the Gorman nation. It con- 
sists of sixty-two delegates, and its functions 
are mainly those of a confirming body, al- 
though it has the privilege of rejecting 
measures passed by the Reichstag. 

Bundi. See Boondee. 

Bun'galow, in India, a house or residence, 
generally of a single floor. Native bun- 
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galows are constructed of wood, bamboos, 
&o.; but those erected by Euroiicans are 
generally built of sun-dried bneks, and 
thatched or tiled, and are of all styles and 
sizes, but invariably surrotinded by a veran- 
dah. 

Bun'gay, a market town, England, county 
Suffolk, on the right bank of the Wavoney, 
80 miles n.e. of Ipswich. It contains tlie 
ruins of an ancient castle, a strongMd of 
the Bigods, earls of Norfolk. Poix 6855. 

Bunion, an enlargement and inflamma- 
tion of the joint of the great toe arising 
from irritation of the small memlmuious 
sao called buna mucosa. 


Bn'nium. See Earth-nut. 

Bunk, a wooden box or case serving as 
a seat during the day and a bed at night; 
also one of a series of sleeping berths ar- 
ranged above each other. 

Bunker Hill, a small eminence in Charles- 
town, now a part of Boston, Mass. ; scene of 
the first important battle in the revolution- 
ary war, fought June 17, 1775. A consider- 
able body of Americana having been sent 
to occupy the peninsula on which Charles- 
town stands, a British force was sent to dis- 
lodge them. This was not effected till after 
three assaults on their intrenched position, 
with a loss of 1000 men, while the Ameri- 
cans did not lose half that number. 

Bunkum. See Buncombe. 

Bunsen (bun 'sen), Christian Karl 
J osiAS, Chevalier, a distinguished German 
diplomatist and scholar, was bom at Kor- 
bach, in the principality of Waldeck, 1791; 
died 1860. In 1816 he made the acfiuain- 
tance of Niebuhr, who shortly after pro- 
cured for him the post of secretary to the 
Prussian embassy at Rome. In 1824 he 
was appointed charg<S d'affaires, and after- 
wards minister. After a stay of twelve 
years in Rome he was sent, as Prussian 
minister, first to Switzerland, and then to 
England, where he remained till the break- 
ing out of the Eastern difficulty in 1854. 
In his official capacity ho won the esteem 
of all, and with Britain especially he was 
connected by many ties. His later years 
were spent at Heidellxjrg and at Bonn ex- 
clusively in literary pursuits. Among bis 
Ixist-knovm works are Die Verfassung der 
Kirche der Zukunft (llie (’onstitiition of 
the Church of the Future), Hamburg, 1845; 

Stelle in der Weltgeschichte 
Place in the World’s History), 
Hamburg, 1845; Hip^lytusund seine Zeit 
(HipisJytus and his Time), London, 1851; 
and lastly, his greatest work, Bibelwerk fdr 
die Gemeinde (Bible Commentary for the 
Community), the publication of which w’as 
unfinished at his death. His Memoirs, by 
his widow, were published in 1868. 

Bunsen, Robert AVilhelm Eberaiim, 
eminent German chemist, bom at Gottin- 
gen 1811. He studied at Gottingen Uni- 
versity, and at Paris, Berlin, and Vienna; 
was appointed professor at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Cassel, 1836; at the Univei*sity 
of Marburg in 1838, at Breslau in 18.51, and 
finally professor of Experimental Chemistry 
at Heidelberg in 1852. Among his many 
discoveries and inventions ate the produc- 
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tion of magnesium in quantities, magnesium 
light, spectrum analysis, and the electric 
pUe and the burner which bear his name. 

Bunsen's Battery, a form of galvanic 
battery, the cells of which consist of cleft 
cylinders of zinc immersed in dilute sul- 
phutic acid, and rectangular prisms of car- 
bon in nitric acid, with an intervening 
porous cell of unglazed earthenware. 

Bunsen's Burner, a form of gas burner 
especially adapted for heating, consisting of 
a tube, in which, by means of holes in the 
side, the gas becomes mixed with air before 
consumption, so that it gives a non-illumi- 
nating smokeless flame. 

Bunt, sometimes called Smut BalJ^ Pq^~ 
ju r Brand, and Brayui Bladders^ a fungoid 
disease incidental to cultivated com, con- 
sisting of a black powdery matter, having a 
disagreeable odour, occupying the interior 
of tlie grain of wheat and a few other 
Graminea^ This powdery matter consists of 
minute balls filled with 8{)orulcs, and is 
caused by the attack of TiUctUt caries^ a 
kind of mould. 

Bunter Sandstein (bun 'ter zant'shttii; 
* vatiegated sandsbme’), a German name 
for the new red sandstone, the lowest group 
of the Triassic system. 

Bunt'ing, the popular name of a numl)er 
of iusesBorial birds, family Emberizidie, 
chiefly included in the genus Emhvrka; 
such as the English or common bunting; 
the rice-bunting; the Lapland, snow, hlack- 
headed, yellow, cirl, and ortolan buntings. 
The yeUow-bunting or yellow-hammer {E. 
citrinrlla) is one of tin,* most common Bri- 
tish birds. The common or corn bunting 
{E. miliaria) is also common in cultivated 
districts. The snow-bunting {Plrctrophdnes 
nivalis) is one of the few birds which cheer 
the solitudes of the polar regions. 

Bunt'ing, a thin woollen stuff, of which 
the colours and signals of a ship are usually 
formed; hence, a vessel’s flags collectively. 

Bunya-Bunya, the native Australian 
name of the Araucarui BidwiUii, a fine 
Queensland tree with cones larger than a 
man’s head, containing seeds that are 
eagerly eaten by the blacks. 

Bun'yan, John, author of the Pilmm's 
Progress, was the son of a tinker, and was 
born at the village of Elstow, near Bedford, 
in 1628, died in ]x»ndon 1688. He followed 
his father's employment, but during the 
civil war he served as a soldier. Returning 
to Elstow, after much mental conflict his 
luind became Impressed with a deep sense 
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of the truth and importance of relimon. 
He joined a society of Anabaptists at Bed- 
ford, and at length undertook the office of 
a public teacher among them. Acting in 
defiance of the severe laws against dissen- 
ters, Banyan was detained in prison for 
twedve years (1660-72),but was at last liber- 
ated, and l)ecame pastor of the coiiimutiity 
with whieh he had previously been connected. 
During his imi)ri8onmeut he wrote IVofitable 
Meditations, The Holy City, &c., and also 
the curious piece of autobiography entitled 
Grace Abounding to the Chiei of Sinners. 
In 1676 he was sent to prison for six months 
under the Con vent iclti Act. To this tton- 
finement he owes his chitd literary fame, for 
in the solitude of his cell lie produced the 
first part of that admired i*eligious allegory, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. His Holy War, 
his other religious parables, and his devo- 
tional tracts, wdiich are nuuiorouK, are also 
remarkable, and many of them valuahh?. 
On obtaining his liberty Bnnyaii re8urm‘<l 
Ins functions m a minister at Bedford, and 
became extremely popular. Ho died when 
on a visit to London. 

Bunzlau (bvpits'h)u), a town, PmsKiJi, 
province of Silesia, *28 miles w. (►f Liegnitz. 
Industries: woollen and liuen, pottery. I'cip. 
10,790. — J nuff-Jiunditu is a b>wu of Bohe- 
mia, 31 miles N.E. of J'rague, with IH)81 in- 
habitants. 

Buonaparte. See lioimpartr. 

Buonarotti (bu-o-na-rot'te), MiciiAEr. 
ANGEfA), of the ancient family of the oounts 
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of Canoflta^ bom at Caprese, in Tuscany, 
1476, died at Borne 1663; a distinguiiihecl 
Italian painter, sculptor, architect, and pr>et. 


BlTOy BUBCKHABDT. 


He ffiudied drawing under Domenico Ghir- 
landaio, and eeulpture under Bertoldo at 
Florence, and having attracted the notice of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, wa» for sever^ year* 
an inmate of hie hooeehold. Having die- 
tin^sbed himeelf both in eculpture and 
painting, be was commieeioned (together 
with I^nardo da Vinci) to decorate the 
eenate-hall at Florence with a historical 
design, but before it was finished, in 1505, 
be was induced by Pope Julius II. to settle 
in !]^mo. Here he sculptured the monu- 
irient of the pontiff (there are seven sta- 
tues belonging to it) now in the church of St. 
l^ietro in Vincoli; and painted the dome of 
the Sistino Chapel, his frescoes representing 
the creation and the principal events of 
sacre<l history. In 1530 he took a lea<l- 
ing part in the defence of Florence against 
Charles V. Three years later he began his 
great picture in the Sistin© Chapel, the Last 
Judgment, which occupied him eight years. 
His last considerable works in painting 
were two large pictures: the Conversion of 
St Paul and the Crucifixion of St. Peter in 
the Pauline Chapel. In sculpture he exe- 
cuted the Descent of Christ from the Cros^ 
four figures of one piece of marble. His 
statue of Bacchus was thought by Eaphael 
to possess equal perfection with the master- 
pieces of PhiiUas and Praxiteles. As late 
as 1546 he was obliged to undertake tlie 
continuation of the building of St. Peter’s, 
and planned and built the dome, but he did 
not Uve long enough to see his plan finished, 
in which many alterations were made after 
his death. Besides this, he undertook the 
buildiiig of the Piazza del Campidoglio 
(Capitol), of the Famese Palace, and of 
many other edifioes. His style in architec- 
ture is distinguished by grandeur and bold- 
ness, and in his onianients the untamed 
character of his imagination frequently 
appears, preferring the uncommon to the 
simple and elegant. His poems, which he 
considered mwely as pastimes, contain, like- 
wise, convincing prtxJs of his great genius. 
His prose works consist of lectures, speeches, 

Buoy (hoi), any floating bcxly emplo^^ed 
to point out the partloul^ situation of a 
ship's anrimr, a imosd, the direction of a 
navigable (diwnel, ho. They are made of 
wool, or now more commonly of wrought- 
iron plates jdyeted tQ|rother and forming 
hollow duunbera Iney are genendly 
moored by obains to the bw of the cihann^ 
They are of various shapes, and recdve 


corresponding names; thus there are the 
crt«-buoy, the ««n-buoy, the hetl-hnoyj the 
mooritiff-huoy, as represented in the accom- 
panying cuts. The name is also given to a 



iluttyH. 

X, Can-buoy. 2, Nun-buoy. 3, Bell-buoy. 4, Slooriug- 
buoy. 

floating object intended to keep a person 
afloat till he can be taken from the water: 
more particularly called a life-buoy. 

Bu'phaga, a genus of insessorial African 
birds, f amUy Sturnidas (starlings) . See Uccf- 
eaten. 

Bupres'tidsa, a family of beetles, distin- 
guished by the uncommon brilliancy and 
highly metallic splendour of their colours. 

Bur'bage, Kichauo, famous actor and 
contemporaiy of Shakspere, was the son 
of James Bxxrbage (died 1597), also an actor, 
and the first builder of a theatre in England. 
He was bom about 1567, died 1619. He 
was a member of the same company as Shak- 
spere, Fletcher, Hemming, (’ondell, and 
others, and filled all the greatest parts of 
the contemporary stage in turn. He was 
the original Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and 
Kichard III., and played the leading parts 
in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Ben Jonson, Webster, Marston, he. Besides 
being an eminent actor, be seems to have 
been .also a successful painter in oil colours. 

Buir'bot, or Burbolt, a fish of the cod 
family, genus Lota (Z. vulgar U), shaped 
somewhat like an eel, but shorter, with a 
fiat head. It has two small barbs on the 
nose and another on the chin. It is called 
also Ed-penU or ^ found in 

several of the EngliSi rivers and lakes of 
the northern counties; but it is said to arrive 
at its greatest prafection in the Lake of 
Geneva. It Is delicate food. 

BmrokluMrdt (burk'hirt), Johann Ludwio, 
a oelebrstad traveller, bom at Lau sa nn e in 
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1784, died at Cairo 1817. Hecame to Eng- 
land in 1806, and undertook a journey of ex- 
ploration to the interior of Africa for the Af- 
rican Aeaociation. He started in 1800, as- 
suming an Oriental name and costume; spent 
some time in Syria, thence visited Egypt and 
Nubia; spent several months at Mecca, and 
visited Medina; and after a short stay in 
Egypt died at Cairo while preparing for his 
African journey. His works are : Travels 
in Nubia (1819); Travels in Syria and the 
Holy Land (1822) ; Travels in Arabia 
(1829); Notes on the Bedouins and Wa- 
habys (1830); and Arabic Proverbs (1881). 

Bur'dekin, a river of the n.e. of Queens- 
land, with a course of about 350 miles. 
With its affluents it waters a large extent 
of country, but it is useless for navigation. 

Bur'dettfSiu Francis, English politician, 
born 1770, died 1844. In 1796 he entered 
parliament as member for Boroughbridge, 
and advocated parliamentary reform' and 
various liberal measures. He afterwartls 
sat for Middlesex and in 1807-37 for West- 
minster. In 1810 he was convicted of 
breach of privilege, and after a struggle 
between the police and the populace, in 
which some lives were lost, he was impris- 
oned in the Tower. In 1819 he was again 
imprisoned, and fined £2000 for a libel. 
In his later years he became a Tory, and 
represented North Wilts. In 1793 he mar- 
ried the youngest daughter of Thomas 
Coutts the banker. 

Burdett-Coutts (kbts), Angela Geor- 
gina, daughter of the above, born 1814, 
has become deservedly popular for the lib- 
eral use she has made of the immense wealth 
she inherited from her grandfather (Thomas 
Coutts) in public and private cbaritiea In 
1871 she received a peerage from govern- 
ment, and in 1881 married a Mr. Ashinead- 
Bartlett who has assiimed the name of Ihir- 
dett-Coutts. 

Bur'dock, the popular name of the com- 
posite plant Arciinm a coarse-look- 

ing weed with glolxMse floww-heatis, the 
scales of the involucre each furnished with 
a hook. In Britain burdocks are regarded 
as troublesome weeds, but in some countries 
the roots, youQg shoots, and young leaves are 
used in soups, and the plant is cultivated 
with this view in Japan. It is common in 
N. America. 

Bnrdmai'. See Bardwan, 

Bureau (ba-rS'), a writing-table; also 
the chamber of an officer of government and 
the body ol subordinate officers who labour 
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under the direction of a chief. — Burrow 
ienh, or Uirenucraty^ is a term often applied 
to tho^ governments in which the business 
of administration is carried on in depart- 
ments, each under the control oi a chief; or 
more broadly, the system of cetitrali/ing the 
administration of a country through regu- 
larly graded series of government officials. 

Buren, Martin van, eighth president of 
the United States, born at Kinderhook, 
N.Y., Dec. 5, 1782. The term of his presi- 
dency was 1837-41. He died July 21, 
1862. 

Burette (bn-ret'), a graduated glass tube 
occasionally used for dividing a given por- 
tion of any liquid into small quantities of a 
definite amount. 

Burg, a town, Prussia, province t>t Sax- 
ony, 12 miles N.E. of Magdeburg. It has 
cloth manufactures, spinning -mills, iron- 
foundries, Ac. Pop. 15,864. 

Bur'gage Tenure, in England, a tenniit 
in socage, whereby burgesses, citizens, or 
townsmen hold their lands or tonementM of 
the king or other b)rtl for a certain yearly 
rent. In Scotland the term indicates that 
tenure by which the pr(»perty in royal biirgliM 
is lieUl under the crown, proprietors Ixdng 
liable to the (nominal) service of watching 
ami warding, or, as it is commonly termed, 
* service of burgh, used and wont’ 

Burgas (bqr'giis), or Boiiroah, a tf)wii 
on the Block Sea, in East KoumoUa. Pop. 
5000. 

Bilrger (Imr'ger), Gottfried Aiujukt, a 
celebrated German f)oet, born .Ian. 1, 1718. 
He studied at Halle and Gottingen ; and his 
attention being drawn towards literature, 
especially the ballad literature of Englaiul 
and Scotland, be wan inspired with the idea 
of winning a reputation in this de]>artm(mt 
where Xfbland and Schiller bad alremly pre- 
ceded him. In 1773 apjmared his Ijenore, 
which took the German public by storm, anti 
his rwems have continued t<3 be very popular 
with his countrymen. Scott translated his 
William and Helen and the Wild Hunts- 
man. Though he wrote odes, elegies, Ac., 
he is more at home in ballads and simple 
songs than in higher poetry. His life was 
not a successful or a haf»py one. Ho dito<l 
June 8, 1794. 

Burgsts (bur'jes), a member of the corpo- 
ration of a borough, or a j>6rson entitled to 
vote at municipal and parliamentary elec- 
tions for a borough. 

Buigii (buF^), the Scotch term corre- 
sponding to the English ^borough,’ and ap- 
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plied to ffev^ml different kinds of town cw- 
poratione; A roynl hurrjh is a cor|X)rate 
body eirectcd by a charter from the crown. 
!31ie oorfKmition consists of the magistratcfs 
and bnrgesKOH of the territory erected into 
the burgh. 'Phe magistrates are generally 
a provost and bailies, dean of guild, trea- 
surer, and common council. With regard to 
the method of electing councils, the old con- 
stitutions of the burghs exhibited an almost 
endless variety in their details, but all of 
them agreed in the essential principle of the 
‘close system,’ by which the old councils had 
the privilege of electing their successors. An 
act in the reign of W'illiam IV. ahtdished 
this system and substituted for it a iK)pular 
mode of election, and now the municipal aud 
parliamentary franchise have b(.*eu .'wsitni- 
luted. 1'he royal burghs now number sixty- 
six, most of them singly or in groups elect- 
ing parliamentary representatives, though 
others have lost this jirivilege. -iian/A.v 
o/ BiiTimy are corfiorationH analogous to 
royal burghs, the magistrates <)f which are 
elated either by thti superior of the barony, 
or by the inhabitants themselves, acconling 
to the terms of the charter of erection. — 
Jiunjhit of Rt'ijnlitfi were a kind of burghs 
of barony which had regal <»r exclusive ju- 
risdiction within their own territory till the 
abolition of hereditary jiirisdicdituis. /Vo*- 
liaumitary Iluryka are such as, not being 
royal burghs, send representatives to parlia- 
ment. There ai*e fifteen of these, namely, 
Aii'drie, ('nunarty, Falkirk, flalashmls, 
iii’cenock, Hamilton, Hawick, Kilmarnock, 
iicith, Musselburgh, Oban, .I’nisley, Feter- 
heacl, I’ort-Ulasgow, and Vortobello. 'Phe 
inode of election of councillors and magi- 
strates (»f parliamentary burghs is the saino 
as in royal burghs . — Police Jhin/hs are 
|Kipul(ju8 places, the boundaries of which are 
settled in terms of the Police Act of 
and the affairs of w'hich are tuaunged by 
commissioners elected under the act by the 
inhabitants. 

Burgh Acres, small patches of land lying 
in the ueighlxmrhotHl of royal burghs in 
Kmtlaud, usually feued out to and own- 
pied by immona it*sident within tho burgh. 

Bwrhera (bur'gtTx), a body of P^t^«byteri- 
ans in Scsoiloiul, constituting the majority of 
the early Secession ( ’hurcth, which was split 
into two in 1 747 on tho lawfulness of accept- 
ing the oath then rtHpiired to be taken by 
the burgesses in certain burghs. The Bur- 
ghers accepted the oath, while the Antibur- 
ghers did not deem it lawful 


Burghley, Bubleioh. See Cecil. 

Burglpnair (burk'rair), a family of Ger- 
man artists in the 15th and Idth centuries, 
the best known of whom is Hans, bom at 
Augsburg in 1472. Several of bis paintings 
are to be seen at Augsburg, Munich, IV urn- 
berg, &c., but these have contributed far 
less to his fame than his woodcuts, which 
are not inferior to those of his friend Albert 
Diirer. The most celebrated is the series 
of 135 cuts representing the Triumph of the 
Emperor Maximilian. He is supposed to 
have died in 1559. 

Burglary (derived from the French hourr/^ 
a town, and old French lairCf L. latro, a thief) 
is defined in English law t(^ be a breaking 
and entering the dwelling-house of another, 
ill the night, with intent to commit some 
felony within the same, whether such felo- 
nious intent l>e executed or not. Both 
breaking and entering are considered neces- 
sary to constitute the offence. TI>e ojicn- 
iiig a <loor or window, picking a lock, &c., 
constitutes a Itrmkiny. Likewise, knocking 
at the door, and, on its lieing opened, rush- 
ing in, luw been so considered. 8o, if a 
lodger in the same house open and enter 
another’s room. I’he breaking an<l enter- 
ing must, however, Isi in tlie night make 
it burglary, and the duration of night is 
from 9 o’clock p.m. to 0 o’clock a.m. By 
recent statutes burglary is made punishablo 
by penal servitude for life, or for any period 
not less than three years, or by iinprisf>ri- 
ment. Similar law.s are prevalent in tho 
Ih States and elsewhere. 

Burglen (biir'glen), a village in the can- 
ton of ITri, Switzerland, celebrated wn the 
birthfilace of William Tell. 

Bur'gomaster, the chief magistrate of a 
municipal town in the Netherlands and 
Germany. The title is e(piivalent to tho 
English maifor ami the Scotch provost. 

Burgos (bur'gosi, a city of Xorthern S]>aiii, 
once tho cn>pital of the kingdmn of Old (.'as. 
tile, and now the chief town of the province 
of Burgos. It stands on the declivity <»f a 
hill on the right bank of the Arlanxon, and 
has dark narrow streets full of ancient ar- 
chit<.*cture, but there are also fine prome- 
nades in the mmlem style, Tlie catliedral, 
commenced in 1221, is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture in Spain. It 
contains the tombs of the famous Cid, and 
of Don Fernando, both natives of Burgos, 
and celebrated throughout Spain for their 
heroic achievements in the wars with the 
Moon. Before the removal of the court to 
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Madrid, in tbe 16th century, Burgos was 
in a very ftourishing condition, and contained 
thrice its present population. It has some 
manufactures in woollens and linens. Pop. 

— The province has an area of 5650 
sq. miles, largely hilly or mountainous, but 
with good agricultural and jmstoral land. 
Pop. 34S,152. 

Burgoyne (bur-goin'), John, an English 
general officer and dramatist ; bom 1 722, died 
1792. After .serving in various parts of the 
world, he was in 1777 appointed commander 


of an army against the revolted Americans, 
and took Ticonderoga, but had at last to 
surrender with his whole iurmy at Saratoga 
tt^ a greatly superior American force. He 
was ill received on hi.s return to England, 
and deprived of his command of the 76th 
liight Dragoons and the governorship t»f 
Fort William, hut Fox and Sheridan took 
his part and received his parliauientarv 
support. Latterly he occupied hiruself 
mainly with the writing of comedies, in- 
cluding The Maid of the Oaks, Bon Ton, 



Tho ('-athuilnil of nurg(»s. 


and The Heiress, a play that still holds tho 
stage. 

Burgoyne, Sir JfinN Fox, son of the 
above, an eminent officer of engineers, was 
Ijom 1782. Entering the Roytu Engineers 
lie serveil in Malta, Sicily, Egypt, and, 
with Sir .fobn Mooit) and Wellington, in 
the Peninsula from 1809 to 1814, and was 
present at all tbe sieges generally as first 
or 8ect>n<i in command of the engineers. In 
1851 he was made a lieutenant-general, and 
was chief of the engineering department 
at SebastofK>l till rec^led in 1855. In the 
following year be was created a baronet, 
and in 1868 a field-marshal. He died 7th 
Oct. 1871. 

Burgundy, a region of Western Eurojie, so 
named from the Burgundians, a Teutonic or 
Oermanic per>ple originally frrjm the country 
between the 0<kr and the Vistula, lliey mi- 
grate<i first to the region of tbe ITfiper Rhine, 
and in tlie beginning of the 5th century 
passed into Gaul and obtained possession of 
tbe soath-eastem part of this country, where 


they founded a kingdom having its seat of 
government sometimes at Lyons, and somo- 
tiiiies at Geneva. They were at last wholly 
sulKlued by tbe Franka In 879 Bos(iU, 
(^>uat of Autun, succeeded in establishing 
the royal dignity again in part of this 
kingdom. He styled himself King of JVo* 
vence, and hiul his residence at Arles. His 
son Louis added the country lieyond thu 
Jura, and thus estabUshetl Cin^Juran Hur- 
Ifumly. A second kingdom arose when 
Jhidolph of Strettlingen fonned l/pper or 
Trannjuran liurtjundy out of part of Bwlt- 
zerlanrl and Savoy. Iloth these Burgundian 
kingdoms were united, and finally, on tbe 
extinction of Rudolph’s line, were lncor|K)- 
rated with f Germany. But a third state, the 
historical Duchy of Buhounoy, consisting 
principally of tbe French province id Ik>ur- 
gogne or Burgundy, ha^l rieen foruied as a 
great feudal and almost indejiendent pro- 
vince of FranetJ in the 9th century. 1 his 
first ducal line died out with a Duke T*hiUp, 
and tbe duchy, reverting to the crown, was, 
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in 1863, granted by King John of France to 
hU »on Philip the Bold, who thus became the 
founder of a new line of dukes of Burgundy. 
A marriage with Margaret^ <iaughter of 
liouia III., count of Flandem, bro^ht him 
Flanders, Mechlin, Antwerp, and F^che- 
CointA He was succeeded by bis son 
Duke John the Fearless, whose son and 
successor, Philip the Good, so greatly ex- 
tended his dominions, that on his death in 
1467 his son Charles, sumamed the Bold, 
though possessing only the title of duke, was 
in reality one of the richest and most power- 
ful sovereigns of Europe. (See ChtirleB the 
JiM.) Charles left a daughter, Mary of 
Burgundy, the sole heiress of his states, 
who by her marriage to Maximilian of Aus- 
tria transferred a large part of her domi- 
nions to that prince, while Louis XI. of 
France ac^iuired Burgundy proper as a male 
fief of France. Burgundy then formed a 
province, and is now represented by the four 
departments of Yonne, C6te-d’Or, Ba6ne-et- 
Loire, and Ain. It is watered by a number 
of navigable rivers, and is one of the most 
productive provinces in France, especially 
of wines. Bee Burgundy Wines* 

Burgundy Pitch, a resin got from the 
Norway spruce {Abies exedsa) and several 
other pines. It is used in medicine as a 
stimulating plaster. It takes its name from 
Burgundy in France, where it was first pro- 
{iared. 

Burgundy Wines are produced in the 
former province of Burgundy, especially in 
the department of 06te-d*0r, and in rich- 
ness of flavour and all the more delicate 
({ualities of the juice of the grape they are 
inferior to none m the world. Amongst the 
red wines of Bur^ndy the finest ai'e the 
Chambertin, the Clos Vougeot, Bcman^e- 
Conty, &o. 

Burhampur* See Berhampur. 

Burhinpor, a town of India, Central 
Provinces, formerly the capital of Kandeish, 
aud famous for its muslin and flowered silk 
manufactures, which still exist to some ex- 
tent though the town has long been deolin- 
ium Pop. 80,017. 

Burial (be'ri-al), the mode of disposing of 
the dead, a practice which varies amongst 
difierent pe^les. Amon^t savage races, 
and even amongst some cmtured f^eoplee of 
the Bast, exposure to wild animals or birds 
of prey is not uncommon* The careful em- 
balmment of their dead by the andent Egyp- 
tians may be regarded as a special form of 
buriaL But by far the most common forms 


of disposing of the dead have been burning* 
and interring. Amongst the Greeks and 
Homans both forms were practised, though 
amongst the latter burning became common 
only in the later times of the republic. In 
this form of burial the corpse, after being 
borne in procession through the streets, was 
placed upon a pyre built of wood, and pro- 
fusely sprinkled with oils and perfumes. 
Fire was set to the wood, and after the pro- 
cess of cremation was complete the bones 
and ashes were carefully ^thered together 
by the relatives and placed in an urn. With 
the introduction of the Christian religion, 
consecrated places were appropriated for the 
purpose of general burial, and the lioman 
custom of providing the sepulchre with a stone 
and inscription was continued by the Cliris- 
tians. The practice of cremation now declined 
and finally disappeared, but has recently to 
some little extent been revived. In Eng- 
land every person has a right to be buried 
in the churchyard of the parish where he 
dies, and by the Burial Laws Amendment 
Act, 1880, it is provided that after forty- 
eight hours' notice to the incumbent or his 
substitute, such burial may take place either 
with the service of any Christian church or 
without any service. 

Bu’rlats, a nomadic Tartar people allied 
to the KalmuckB, inhabiting the southern 
part of the government of Irkutsk and 
Transbaikalia. Their number is about 
200,000. They live in huts called yurts, 
which in summer are covered with leather, 
in winter with felt. They support them- 
selves by their flocks, by huntii^^, and the 
mechanical airts, particularly the forging of 
iron. 

Buridan (bu-re-dan), Jean, a French 
scholastic philosopher of the 14th century. 
He was a disciple of Occam at Paris, and 
has attained a kind of fame from sm illus- 
tration he is said to have used in favour of 
his theory of determinism (that is, the doc- 
trine that every act of volition is deter-* 
mined by some motive external to the will 
itself), and which still goes under the name 
of ‘Buridan's ass.’ He is said to have sup- 
posed the case of a hungxy ass placed at an 
equal cUstanoe from two equally attractive 
bundles of hay, and to have asserted that 
In the supposed case the ass must inevitably 
have perished from hunger, there being 
nothing to determine him to prefer the one 
bundle to the other. The nature of the 
illustration, however, makas it more likely 
that it was invented % Buridan's opponents 
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to ridicule; his views than by himself. Bori- 
dan died after 1358 at the age of sixty. 

Butrin, or GiiAVicii, an ins^ment of tern* 
perod st^l, used for engraving on copjier^ 
'steel, &C. It is of a prismatic form, liaving 
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one end attached to a short wooden handle, 
and the other ground off obliquely, so as to 
produce a sharp triangular ^int. In work- 
ing, the burin is held in tne palm of the 
hand, and pushed forward so as to cut a 
portion of the metal. 

Buriti (bq-rS^tS), a South American palm 
{Mmiritia vinif^ra) gnawing to the height 
of 100-160 feet, preferring marshy situa- 
tions, and bearing an imposing crown of fan- 
shaped leaves. A sweet vinous liquor is 
prepared from the juice of the sbim as also 
fnmi the fniits. 

Burke, Edmund, a writer, orator, and 
statesman of great eminence, was lK)m in 
])ublin, Jan. 1, 1730. After studying at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took a 
bachelor’s degree, he went to I.x)ndon in 
1750, and b^ame a law student at tho 
Temple. He applied himself more to litera- 
ture than to law, and in 1766 published his 
Essav on the Sublime and the Beautiful, 
which attracted considerable attention, and 
procured him the friendship of some of the 
most notable men of the time. Tho [Militical 
career for which he had been arduously pre- 
paring himself all along at length opeuea up 
to him on his appointment as private secre- 
tary to Mr. W. G. Hamilton, Secretaiy for 
• Ireland, in 1761. On his return be was re- 
warded with a pension of £300 per annum, 
and obtained the appointment of private 
secretary to the Mi^uis of Rockingham, 
then First Lord of the Treasury. Through 
the same interest he entered parliament as 
member for Wendover (1766). The great 
question of the right of taxing the American 
colonies was then occupying parliament, and 
the Rockingham ministry having taken, 
mainly through Burke’s advice, a middle 
and undecided course, was soon dissolved 
(1766). From 1770 to 1782 Lord North 
was in power, and Burke held no office. In 
1774-80 he was member for Bristol. In 
several msguifioent speeches he criticised 
the minister measures with regard to the , 
colonies, and advocated a policy of justioe 
and concUiatioii. In 1782, when the Bock- 
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ingham party returned to power, Burke ob- 
tained the lucrative poet of paymaster^gene- 
ral of the forces, and shortly after introduced 
his famous bill for economical reform, which 
mssed after considerable modifications had 
been made on it. On the fall of the Duke 
of Fortland’a coalition ministry, 1783, of 
which Burke had also been part, Pitt again 
succeeded to )X)wer, and it was during this 
administration that the impeachment of 
Hastings, in which Burke was the prime 
mover, took place. The lucidity, eloqitence, 
and mastery of detail which Burke ^owed 
on this (Kxsosion have never l^een surpassod. 
The chief feature in tho latter part (»f 
Burke’s life was his resolute struggle against 
the ideas and doctrines of the French revo- 
lution. His attitude on this question sepa- 
rated him from his old friend Fox, and the 
Liberals who followed Fox. His famous 
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Reflections on the Revolution in France, a 
pamphlet which ap]:>earcd in 179r>, had an 
unprecedented sale, and gave enormous im- 
petus to the reaction wUirii had comiiteoce<l 
In England. From this time most of his 
writin^n are powerful pleadings on the same 
side. We may mention An Ajipeal from 
the New to the Old Whigs; Letter to a 
Noble Lord; Letters on a ^gicide Peace; 
&c. In 1 794 he withdrew from parliament. 
Three years after, on July 8, 1797, he died, 
bis end being hastened by grief for the loss 
of his only son. 

Burke, lioBKBT O’Haba, an Australian 
explorer, bom in county Galway, Ireland, 
In 1821, died in Australia 1861. After 
serving In the Austrian army he went to 
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Australia, and alter seven years* service as 
inspector of police was appointed commander 
of an expedition to cross the continent of 
Australia from south to north. He and his 
associate Wills reached the tidal waters of 
the Flinders river, but both perished of 
starvation on the return journey. 

Burking, a species of murder by suffoca- 
tion, which derives its name from William 
Burke, a native of Ireland, who, in 1828-29, 
was detected, tried, and executed at Edin- 
burgh, for the murder of numerous indivi- 
dual. The vigilance with which the bury- 
ing- grounds throughout the country were 
watched rendered a supply of subjects for 
anatomical schools almost altogether imprac- 
ticable, and the demand for dead bodies con- 
sequently became great. This led the above- 
mentioned individual, in conjunction with 
another wretch named Hare, to decoy into 
their lodging-house and iriurdcr by strangu- 
lation many obscure wayfarers, whose bodies 
they sold to a school of anatomy at prices 
averaging from £8 to ^^14. 

Burleigh, IjOBD. See Cecil. 

Burlesque (bur-lesk^) signifies a low form 
of the comic, arising generally from a ludi- 
crous mixture of things high and low. High 
thoughts, for instance, are clothed in low 
expressions, noble subjects described in a 
familiar manner, or vice versd. The tnie 
comic shows us an instructive, if laughable, 
side of things; the burlesque travesties and 
caricatures them in order to excite laughter 
or ridicule. 

Burlet'ta, a light, comic specios of musi- 
cal drama, which derives its name from the 
Italian burlarct to jest It originated in 
Italy, from whence it passed to the Trans- 
alpine countries. 

Burlington, a town in England. See 

Bridlingtan, 

Burlington, the name of several towns 
in the U. States. (1) A city in Vermont, 
on Lake Champlain, the chief commercial 
centre of the state, with a considerable trade 
in timber ; woollen, cotton, and ffour mills, 
Ac. The University of Vermont is here. 
Top. 11,865. (2) A city in Iowa, on the 
Mississippi, with a Baptist college, and 
manufactures of agricultural implements, 
Ac. Pop, 19,450. (8) A city of N ew Jersey, 
on the Delaware 7 miles above Philadelphia. 
Pop. 6090. 

Bur'mah, a country of Southern Asia, 
hounded on the north % Assam and Thibet, 
on the east by Chinese territory and Siam, 
elsewhm miShdy by the Bay of Bengal; 


area about 290,000 square miles. It is 
traversed by great mountain ranges branch- 
ing off from those of Northern India and 
running parallel to each other southwards 
to the sea. Between these ranges and 
in the plains or valleys here situated the 
four great rivers of Burmah — the Irrawaddy, 
its tributary the Kyen-dwen, the Sittang, 
and the Salwen — flow in a southerly direc- 
tion to the sea, watering the rich alluvial 
tracts of Lower Burmah, and having at their 
mouths all the great seaports of the country 
— Rangoon, Bassein, Moulmein, Akyab, Ac. 
The Irrawaddy is of great value as a high- 
way of communication and traffic, being 
navigable beyond Bhamo, near the Chinese 
frontier, or over 800 miles. In their lower 
courses the rivers often overflow their banks 
in the rainy season. Though its resources are 
almost entirely undeveloped, the country, ns 
a whole, is productive, especially in the lower 
portions. Here grow rice, sugar* cane, to- 
bacco, cotton, indigo, Ac. Cotton is grown 
almost everywhere; tea is cultivated in many 
of the more elevated parts. The forests 
produce timber of many sorts, including 
teak, which grows most luxuriantly, and is 
largely exported. Iron-wood is another 
valuable timber; and among forest pro- 
ducts are also the bamboo, cutch, stick-lac, 
and rubber. Burmah has great mineral 
wealth — gold, silver, precious stones, iron, 
marble, lead, tin, coal, petroleum, Ac. ; but 
these resources have not yet b^n much 
developed. The chief precious stone is 
the ruby, and the mines of this gem l)elong 
to the crown. Sapphire, amber, and jade 
are also obtained. Among wild animals 
are the elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, 
deer of various kinds, and the wild hog. 
Among domestic animus are the ox, buffalo, 
horse, and elephant. The rivers abound 
with fish. The most common fruits are the 
guava, custard-apple, tamarind, pine, orange, 
banana, jack, and mango. The yam and 
sweet-potato are cultivated, and in some 
parts the conamon potato. The climate of 
course varies accord^ to elevation and other 
circmnstancee, but as a whole is warm, though 
not unhealthy, except in low jungly districts. 
The rainfall among the mountains reaches 
as high as 190 inches per annum. 

llie population may be stated at about 
8,000,000 or 9,000,000, made up of a great 
variety of races berides the Burmese proper, 
as Tafaings, Shans, Karens, Ac. The Bur- 
mese pro^ are of a brown colour, with 
lank, black hair (seldom any on the face), 
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aiid hare active, vigorous, well-proportioned 
frames. They are a cheerful, lively people, 
fond of amusement, averse to continuous 
exertion, free from prejudice of caste or 
creed, temperate and hanly. The pretlom- 
inant religion is Buddhism. Missionaries 
are active in their etforts, but the ('hris- 
tian faith has not yet inatle much pix>- 
gress in the country. I'oly^aniy is jht- 
mitted by Buddhist law, but is rare, and is 
(Mmsidered as not altt'gether respectable. 
Divorce is easily obtained. Women in Bur- 
mah occupy a much freer and happier posi- 
tion than they do in 1 ndiaii social life. They 
go about freely, manage the household, and 
make successftil women of business, conduct- 
ing not merely retail tratles but also large 
wholesale concerns. Education is very 
general, one of the chief <x;cnpations of the 
monks in the numerous monaHterics Ixdtig 
the teaching of boys to rc'ad and write. 
Many of thew» monastic stdiools are under 
government inspection. 'Phe Burmese are 
skilful weavers, smiths, Rcul[)tors, workers in 
gold and silvcsr, joiners, Ac. The or<linary 
buildings are of a very slight construction, 
chierty of timber or bamboo raised on posts; 
but the religious edifices arc in many cfwes 
imposing, though the material is but bri(^k. 
( ’arving and gilding are features of tbeir 
architecture. The Burmese language is 
monosyUabic, like C^hinese, and is written 
with an alphabet the characters of which 
(derived from India) are more or less circular. 
There is a considerable littiraturti. 

Burmah is now divided inio/jou er liurmah 
and rpper Ihirmah^ the former till 1880 Iw- 
ing called British Burmah, while the latter 
till that date was an independent kingdom or 
empire. Lower Burmah was acquired from 
Independent Burmah in 1820 and 18f>2 as 
the result of two wars terminating in favour 
of Britain. It comprises the divisions of 
Aracran, Pegu, Irrawjvddy, and Tenasserim; 
area, 87,220 sq. miles; pop. (1881), 8,730,771. 
Under British rule it has pro«j)ered greatly, 
the population and trade having increased 
immensely, there being regularly a largo 
surplus revenue. Hoads, canals, and rail- 
ways have been constructe<l and other pub- 
lic works carried out, as also public buildings 
erected ITae total foreign trade is valued 
at over £10,000,000; the exports to Britain 
in 1887 amoiinte<l to £1,548,000 (chiefly 
rice) ; imports from Britain £2, 1 30,000. The 
chief city and port is KangfKm, which is now 
connects by railway with Man<lalay in 
''^pper Burmah. 
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Under its native kings the form of govern- 
ment in t'pper Burmah was alisolute mo- 
narchy, tho seat of government being lat- 
terly at Mandalay. "J’he king was assistcil 
in governing by a council of state known a.s 
the to which belongctl the func- 

tions t»f a hou.se of legislature, tv cabinet, and 
a supreme cotirt. Tl'lie king havl power tt> 
punish at his pletvsuix^ anyone, even the groat 
officers of state. 'Phe revenue wtu* derived 
frt>m taxes levietl in a very irregular ainl 
capricit>UH imimicr, and official conniption 
was rampant. 'Phe criiniital laws were bar- 
barously severe. Uapital punishment was 
commonly intUcted by decapitatimi. but cru- 
cifixion anil (liHembowelling were also prac- 
tised. After the loss of the maritime pro- 
vinces tile inHuence of IndejHmdcnt Hurniah 
greatly declined, as did also its Asiatic and 
foreign trade. 

'I'ho BurmcHo empire is of little note in 
ancient or goiu'ral history. Since the Ttitli 
century the Burmese proper have mostly 
lieen the pnnlominaiit race, and ruled tlii^ 
Peguans, Karens, &c., throughout the coun- 
try. 'Phe cn|>ital has at different times Ihhmi 
at Ava, Pegii, I*romo, or elsevvhort*. In 
the latter half of the 1 8th century the Bur 
ineso emperors began a series of wnirs of 
coiujuest witli C^iina, Siam, .Assam, through 
which they greatly enlarged the empire. 
This bnmglit them into contact with the 
British, and in 1821 war was declared 
against them on account of their encroach- 
iiientH on British territory and their seizun; 
of British subjects. "Phe war terminated in 
the cession of the jirovinces of Aracan and 
Teiiasserirn to the British. l*eace continued 
for some years, but latterly various aets of 
hostility were committed by the Burmese, 
and in 18.52 the maltreatment of British sul)- 
jects occasirmed a second war, at the end of 
which the British jicssessions were extended 
to include the whole of Pegu. Tho third 
and last war occurred in 188,5 in conse- 
quence of the arrogance and arbitrary con- 
duct of King I'heeliaw. 'Phe result was 
that Upjier Burmah was annexed to tlie 
British empire V>y proclamation of tho Vice- 
roy of India, Ist Jan. 1880. 'Phe area thus 
annexed was about 200,000 sq. miles, of 
which half belonged to the kingdom pro- 
per, half to the semi-indei^ieudeut Khan 
states. Its government is not yet fully or- 
ganized, but it has been put under a emof- 
commissioner and divided into provinces 
(under commissioners), which again are sub- 
divided into districts. Tlie Bhan states are 
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to be governed by their own chiefs through 
British political officers. The country is yet 
far from tranquil, bands of daeoits or rob- 
bers causing much trouble. There are 
about 20,000 military stationed in it. 

Bur'naby, FBEfiKBicK Oustavus, Eng- 
lish soldier and traveller, born 1842, son of 
the Rev. G. Burnaby. He was educated at 
Harrow, and entered the Royal Horse Guards 
in his eighteenth year. In 1875 he made his 
famous ride to Khiva— a journey that pre- 
sented great difficulties. In 1876 he rode 
through Asiatic Turkey and Persia Of 
both these journeys he published narratives. 
In 1885 (Jan. 17), while serving as lieutenant- 
colonel of the Royal Horse Guards in the 
Egyptian campaign, he was slain at the 
battle of Abu- idea 

Bume-Jones, Ei >WABr), an English painter, 
bom in 1838, at Birmingham, where and at 
Exeter College, Gxford, he was educated. 
He early adopted the profession of artist, 
and came under the influence of D. G. Ros- 
setti. He has painted in water-colour as 
well as oil, and his works are remarkable 
for richness of colouring as well as for their 
l>oetical, ideal, and medioival characteristics. 

Burnes (bernz), Sia Alexander, was 
IwriL at Montrose in 1805, studied at the 
academy there, and having obtained a cadet- 
ship in the Indian army arrived at Bombay 
in 1821. His promotion was rapid, and in 
1832 he was sent on a mission to Central 
Asia, and visited Afghanistan, Bokhara, 
Merv, &c., returning by way of Persia. Ho 
was then sent to England, and published his 
travels, which were read with a kind of en- 
thusiasm. In 1839 he was appointed politi- 
cal agent at Cabul. Here, in 1841, he was 
murdered on the breaking out of an insurrec- 
tion, as, thirty-eight years later. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari, with his staff, was murdered. 

Bur'net, the populur name of two genera of 
plants, natural oraer Eosaoese: — 1. Common 
or Lesser Burnet {PoUrium Sanyuisorha), 
a perennial plant of Europe and N. America 
which grows to the height of about 2 feet, 
with smooth, alternate, imparipinnate leaves, 
and flowers arranged in rounded heads of a 
purplish colour. — 2. Greater Burnet (;San- 
gui9orha ofieinSlis)^ also a perennial plant 
with imparipinnate leaves; flowers rea, ar- 
ranged on avid spikes at the extremity of 
long peduncles. Both kinds make very 
wholesome food for cattle. S. eanaderms 
is a Canadian species. 

Bur'aat, Guubebt, a oelebrated prelate and 
historian, l^m at Edinburgh in 1643, Having 


studied at Aberdeen, he travelled into Hol- 
land in 1664. He was ordained in 1665, was 
for some years minister of Saltoun parish, 
and became professor of divinity at Glasgow 
in 1669. Here he resided more than four 
Years and wrote severed works, one of them 
his Vindication of the Church and State of 
Scotland. In 1675 be became chaplain to 
the Bolls Chapel, London. He was long in 
great favour at court, but the court favour 
ffid not continue, for Burnet, dreading the 
machinations of the Catholic party, joined 
the opposition, and wrote his History of the 
Reformation in England, the first volume of 
which appeared in 1679 (the other two in 
1681 and 1714 respectively). His connection 
with the opposition party afterwards l:>ecame 
very intimate, and he published several 
works in favour of liberty and Protestantism. 
Eventually he was invited to the Hague by 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, and had a 
great share in the councils relative to Brit- 
ain. He accompanied the Prince of Orange 
to England as chaplain, and was rewarded 
for his services with the bishopric of Salis- 
bury. As a prelate Bishop Burnet distin- 
guished himself by fervour, assiduity, and 
charity. He died in March 1715, leaving 
behind him his well-known History of his 
Own Times (two vols. fol. 1723--24). 

Bur'nett, iIames, Ijord Monlwxldo, judge 
of the Court of S^sion in Scotland, born 
in 1714 at the family seat of Mouboddo, 
in K incardineshirc. After studying at Aber- 
deen he went to the University of Gronin- 
gen, whence be returned in 1738, and com- 
menced practice as an advocate at the 
Scottish bar. In 1767 he was made one of 
the lords of session. He distingtiished him- 
self by his writings as a metaphysician, 
having published a Dissertation on the Ori- 
gin ana Progress of Language (1771-76, 
three vols. 4to), and Ancient Metaphysics 
(1778, &c., three vola 4to). His works con- 
tain a strange mixture of paradox and acute 
observation. He died at Edinburgh May 
26, 1799. 

Barnett Priiee, prizes established by a 
Mr. Burnett, merchant of Aberdeen, on his 
death in 1784. He left a fund from which 
were to be given every forty years two 
theological prizes (not leas than £1200 and 
£400) for the best two essays in favour of 
tbe evidence that there is an all-powerful, 
wise, and good Beh^, and this independent 
of all revdation. Tne first competition was 
in 1815, when Dr. Brown, principal of Aber- 
deen University, gained the first prize, and 
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Dr. Jc^n Bird Sumner, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the second. In 1855 
the first prize was adjudgeil to the Kev. 
K. A Thompson, Lincolnshire, and the 
second prize to the Rev. lA John Tulloch, 
afterwaids principal of St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrewa The destination of the fund 
has latterly been altered by parliament, and 
courses of lectures are now delivered, the 
first, on light, being by Prof. Gabriel Stokes 
in 1883. 

Burnett’s Disinfectixig liquid, an anti- 
septic liquid and deodorizer prepared from 
chloride of zinc. It is useful in deod< arizing 
sewage, bilge-water in ships, &c., and is 
found of service in the dissecting-room. 

Burney, Chables, an English comf^oser 
and writer on musicy lx>m 1728, died 1814, 
He studied under Dr. Arne, and soon ob- 
tained a reputation for his musical pieces. 
While organist at Lynn llegis he cKun- 
menced his General History of Music. He 
wrote also several other valuable works. 
His secrond daughter, Frances Burney ^Ma- 
d;ime d’Arblay), published a memoir of her 
father. 

Burning-glass, a lens which, by bring- 
ing the sun’s rays rapidly to a focus, pro- 
duces a heat strong enough to kindle com- 
bustible matter. The lenses commonly 
used are convex on Ixjth sides, and having 
a small focal distance. That such a glass 
may produce its greatest effect it is neces- 
sary that the rays of the sun should fall 
u|M)n it in a perpendicular direction. The 
effect may l>e greatly augmented by the use 
of a second lens, of a sm^ler focal distance, 
placed between the first and its focus. 
Some immentn^ burning-glasses have l>eeu 
made, producing surprising effects. Con- 
cave huminy-mirroTB produce the same 
kind of results, and have almost four times 
more power than burning-glasses of equal 
extent and curvature. The concavity must 
present a surface of high reflecting ix>wer 
(udisfaed silver or other metal, or silvereil 
glass), and must be either spherical or para- 
bolic. Plane mirrors may also be employed 
like concave ones, if several of them are 
combined in a proper manner, llie an- 
cients were acquainted with such mirrors, 
and Archimedes is said to have set the Ro- 
man fleet on Are at the siege of Syracuse 
(R.C. 212) by some such means. In 1747 
Buffon by a combination of mirrors burned 
wood at the distance of 200 feet and melted 
tin at the distance of 150, dec. 

Bitniiiig-xiiirrQirt. See preceding article. 
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Burnisher, a blunt, amootb tool, used 
for smoothing and polishing a rough surface 
by rubbing. Agates, tempered steel, and 
dogs’ teeth are used for burnishing. 

Bnm'loy, a parliamentary and municipal 
Imrough of England, in Lancashire, about 
22 miles K. of Manchester. ' The town pre- 
sents a modern apparance, and is, generally 
speaking, well built, mostly of stone. Tbo 
staple matiiifactun' is cotton goods, an<l 
there are large cotton-mills and several ex- 
tensive foundries and machine-sbojis, with 
colllerieH and other works, in the vidnity. 
Burnley was* made a )>arliamontary borough 
with one ineml>er in IH67. Pop. 03,638. 

Burnoose (Is^r-nbs'), a large kind of 
mantle in use among the Bedawin Arabs 
and the Berbers of Northern Africa, coin- 
iiumly made of white wool, but sometimos 
also of red, blue, gre^en, or some other colour, 
and having a ho(Mi which may be drawn 
over the head in case i>f rain. 

Bumouf (bur-nbf),Ki (»fcNK, French scholar, 
b«>rn at Paris in ISbl, died 18f»2. He devoU*d 
himself to the study of oriental languages, 
particularly thos<.* of Persia and India. In 
1 820 he attracted the attention of men of 
learning throughout Eurofie by publishing, 
in conjunction with his friend ('hr. Lassen, 
an hissay on the Pall, or the sacreil lan- 
guage of the Buddhists in (’cylon and tlio 
Eastern I’eninsula. But his fame is ehioily 
due to his Imving, so to speak, restored to 
life an entire language, the /.end {>r old 
Persian language in which the Zoroastrian 
writings were ounqs>sed. Buruouf alsr» dis- 
tinguished himself by his labours on Bmldh- 
ism, publishing IntnHluction h I’Histoiro du 
Ikmadhisme Indien. 

Burnt, Rohkkt, the gimt lyric {>oet of 
Scotland, was bom near Ayr, January 
1759, his father l)eing a gardener, and lat- 
terly a small farmer. He was instnicted in 
the ordinary branches of an English educa- 
tion by a teacher engaged by his father aiifl 
a few neighbours; to these he afterwards 
added French and a little mathematics. But 
mtait of his education was got from the 
general reading of bfM>ks, to which he gave 
himself with {passion. In this manner he 
learned what the l>est English poets might 
teach him, and cultivated the instincts for 
poetry which had been implanted in bis 
nature. At an early age he had to assist irt 
the labours of the farm, and when only flf- 
teen years old he had almost to do the work 
of a man. In 1781 be went to loam the 
business of flax-dresser at Irvine, but tiie 
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premises were destroyed by fire, and he was 
thus led to give up the scheme. His father 
dying in 1784, he took a small farm (Moss- 
giel) in conjunction with his younger brother 
GRl^rt. He now began to produce poetical 
pieces which attracted the notice of his neigh- 
bours and gained him considerable reputa- 
tion. His first lines had been written some- 
time previously, having been inspired by love, 
a passion to which he was peculiarly suscep- 
tible, While at Mossgiel ne formed a con- 
nection with Jean Armour, a Mauchline girl, 
which resulted in the )irospect of her soon 
becoming a mother. Burns was willing to 
marry her, but her father, a respectable 
master mason, would not permit it, deeming 
Bums, on account of his poor circumstances, 
and perhaps for other reasons, no suitable 
match. I'his affair rendered the poet’s posi- 
tion 80 uncomfortable, and so wounded his 
pride, that he detennined to emigrate to Ja- 
maica, and engaged himself as assistant over- 
Rt‘or on a plantation there. To obtain the 
funds necessary for the voyage he was in- 
duced to publish, by subscription, a volume 
of his poetical effusions. It was printed at 
Kilmarnock in 1786, and Burns, having thus 
obtained the assistance he expected, was 
abou^ to set sail from his native land, when 
he was drawn to Edinburgh by a letter from 
Dr. Blacklock to an Ayrshire friend of his 
ami the poet, recommending that he should 
take advantage of the general admiration his 
poems had excited, and publish a new edition 
of them. ’'J'his advice was eagerly adopted, 
and the result exceeded his most sanguine 
exj>ectation8. After remaining more than 
a year in the Scottish metropolis, admired, 
flattered, and caressed by persons of emi- 
nence for their rank, fortune, or talents, be 
retired to tlie country with the sum of some 
£'500, which he had realized by the second 
publication of his poems. A part of this 
sum he advanced to his brother, and wdth 
the remainder took a considerable farm 
(Ellisland) near Dumfries, to which he sub- 
sequently added the office of exciseman. 
He now married, or rather formally com- 
pleted his marriage with Jean Armour. 
But the farming at Ellisland was not a 
success, and in about three years Bums 
removed to Dumfries and relied on his em- 
ployment as an exciseman alone. He con- 
tinued to exercise his pen, particularly in 
the composition of a number of beautiful 
songs adapted to old Scottish tunes. But 
his residence in Dumfries, and the society 
of the idle and the dissip^ed who gathered 


round him there, attracted by the brilliant 
wit that gave its charm to their conviviali- 
ties, had an evil effect on Bums, whom 
disappointment and misfortunes were now 
making somewhat reckless. In the winter 
of 1795 his constitution, broken by cares, 
irregularities, and passions, fell into pre- 
mature decline; and in July, 1796, a rheu- 
matic fever terminated his life and suffer- 
ings at the early age of thirty-seven. He 
left a wife and four children, for whose 
support his friends and admirers raised a 
subscription, and with the same object an 
edition of his works, in four vols. 8vo, was 
published in 1800 by Dr. Currie of Liver- 
pool. His character, though marred by im- 
prudence, was never contaminated by du- 
plicity or meanness. He was an honest, 
proud, warm-hearted man, combining sound 
understanding with high passions and a 
vigorous and excursive imagination. He 
was alive to every species of emotion; and 
he is one of the few poets who have at once 
excelled in humour, in tenderness, and in 
sublimity. 

Bums and Scalds are injuries produced by 
the application of excessive bent to tlie hu- 
man body. They are generally dangerous in 
proportion to the extent of surface they cover, 
and a wide -spread scald may cause serious 
consequences on account of the nervous 
shock. tV)nge8tion of the brain, pneumonia, 
inflammation of the bowels, or lock-jaw may 
result from an extensive burn. Hence the 
treatment re<iuire8 to be both lixsal and 
constitutional. If there is shivering or ex- 
haustion hot brandy and water may be given 
with good effect, and if there is much pain, 
a sedative solution of opium. The local 
treatment consists in dredging the bum with 
fine wheat flour, and then wrapping it up 
in cotton-wool. An application of equal 
quantities of olive-oil and lime-water, called 
carron-oil, is much recommended by some, 
the part being afterwards covered by cotton- 
wool. I'he main thing is to keep the air 
from the injured part, and therefore, when 
a blister forms, although it may be pricked, 
the loose skin should not he removed. 

Burntisland, a royal burgh and seaport 
of Scotland, in Fife, on the estuary of the 
Forth, a favourite summer residence and 
bathing-place as well as a busy port. Shale- 
oil, vegetable oil, and oil-cake are marie, 
and there are railway repairing works and 
a distillery. Burntisland unites with King- 
horn, Dysart, and Kirkcaldy in sending a 
member to parliament Pop. 4096. 
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Burnt -offering, something offered and 
burnt on an altar as an atonement for sin; 
a sacrifice. The burnt-offerings of the Jews 
were either some clean animal, as an ox, a 
sheep, a pigeon ; or some species of vegetable 
substance, as bread, flour, ears of wheat or 
barley. 

Bumt-sienna, an ochreous earth known 
as sienna earth {Terra di Simna) submitted 
to the action of fire, by which it is converted 
into a fine orange-brown pigment, used both 
in oil and water-colour painting. 

Burnt - umber, a pigment of reddish- 
brown colour obtained by burning umber, 
a soft earthy mixture of the peroxides of 
iron and manganese, deriving its name from 
Umbria in Italy. 

Buro. See Booro. 

Burr, Aaron, third vice-president of the 
United States, born in New Jersey in 
1750. After serving with honour in the 
Revolutionary army he became a lawyer, 
and finally leader of the Democratic party 
and vice-president 1801. 11 is duel with 

Alexander Hamilton, which ended fatally 
for the latter, drove him from New York 
to settle further west, where he conceived 
an audacious and grandiose scheme of found- 
ing an empire in the s.w. He was tried (or 
treason, and though acciuitted, sank into 
obscurity. He died in 183fi. 

Burrard Inlet, an inlet of British ( V>lum- 
biii, forming a fine harbour, and having 
Vancouver, the terminus of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, on its northern shore. 

Bur'ritt, ELiHU,the ‘learned blacksmith,' 
as he was called, was born at New Britain, 
Conn., Dec. 8, 1810. He was apprenticed 
to a blacksmith, but, conceiving a strong 
desire for knowledge, he began to read Eng- 
lish literature, and with great diligence and 
perseverance at length acquired proficiency 
not only in the ancient, but also most of the 
modem languages of Europe. He after- 
iivards came into public notice as a lecturer 
on behalf of tem{;)erance, the abolition of 
slavery and war, &c., and founded papers, 
missions, and organizations to further ^ese 
ends. In 1848 the first International Peace 
Congress was held under his guidance at 
Brussels. In 1865 he was consular agent at 
Birmingham. In 1868 he returned to live 
on his farm in America, and died March 7, 
1879. His best-known writings are Sparks 
from the Anvil; Thoughts and Things at 
Home and Abroad ; Chips from Mjmy 
Blocks ; &c. 

Barrowing-owl, an American owl, the 
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xithena cunieularia^ which dwells in holes 
in the ground either made by itself or by 
some other animal, as the prairie-dog or 
marmot. It feeds on insects and seeks its 
food by day. 

Burrstone. See Buhrstom, 

Bur'sary, an endowment in one of the 
Scotch universities, corresponding to an 
exhibition in an English university, and 
intended for the support of a student during 
his ordinary course, and before he has taken 
a degree in the faculty in which he holds 
the bursary. This circumstance, according 
to the usage prevailing in Scotland, distin- 
guishes bursaries from scholarshi^vs and fel- 
lowships, both of which are bestowed after 
the student has taken a degree. Each of 
the four universities of Scotland htw* a 
greater or smaller number of bursaries. Of 
late years most bursaries are awarded after 
competitive examinatiou, and only a ftw 
are now given by the patrons for special 
reasons. 

Burscheid (bur'shlt), a manufacturing 
town of J'riissia, some 20 miles from Dils- 
seldorf. J*op. 68*28. 

Burs'lem, a town of lOngland, in Staff ord* 
shire, within the parlimnentary borough of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, and in the centre (J 
‘'riie Potteries.’ Here is the Wedgwood 
Memorial 1 nstitute, comj)rising a free library, 
a museum, and a school of ait, erected in 
honour of Joshih Wedgwood, who was horn 
at Burslem in 1730. Burslem has extensive 
manufactures of china and earthenware, in 
which trade and coal -mining the inhabitants 
are chiefly em|)loyed. Pop, 26,522. 

Burton, tIoHN Hill, historian of Scot- 
land, horn at Aberdeen 1809, died near 
Edinburgh 1881. He graduated at Mari- 
Bchal College, Alierdeen, ado{)ted the law 
as a profession, and became an advocate in 
Edinburgh, hut literature was really the 
business of his life. He early contributed 
to the Westminster Review, as afterwards 
to the Edinbrngb and North British, to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and to the Scotsman. 
His first book was the Life and (‘orrespon- 
dence of David Hume (1840), followed by 
lives of Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden, and other works. His chief 
work was his History of Scotland from the 
Earliest Times to 1746 (2d edition, 8 vols. 
1873); others equally well known wore 'i’he 
Scot Abroad, and the Book-hunter. He was 
appointed secretary to the Scottish X^rison 
lioard in 1854, and was connected with 
this department till his death. 
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Buarton, SibBiorabd KBANom, K.C.M.6., 
English traveUar and linguist, born in 1821. 
He joined the Indian army in 1842, and 
showed a remarkable facility in acquiring 
the languages and manners of the natives. 
In 1853 he went to Arabia, and visited 
Mecca and Medina disguised as a Moham- 
medan pilgrim —a sufficiently dangerous 
journey. After serving in the Crimean war 
he made a journey to East Africa along 
with Captain Speke, which led to the dis- 
covery of the great lake Timganyika. He 
has been British consul at Fernando Po, 
at Santos in Brazil, and from 1872 at 
Trieste. He has visited many countries 
and published many works, amongst which 
are Sindh and the Paces that inhabit India; 
Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El 
Medinah and Mecca; The Lake Kegions of 
Central Africa; The City of the Saints and 
across the Rocky Mountains to California; 
The Nile Basin; The Highlands of Brazil; 
Ultima Thule, or a Summer in Iceland; 
Tho G6ld Mines of Midian; The Book of 
the Sword; translations of Caraoens* Lusiads 
and of the Arabian Nights; &c. 

Bur'ton, Robert, an English writer, bom 
at Lindley in Leicestershire in 1576. He 
studied at Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
seems to have lived all his life. His vast 
out-of-the-way learning is curiously dis- 
played in his book The Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, which he published in 1621. Burton 
died in 1640. He was a man of integrity 
and benevolence, though of eccentric habits 
and subject to fits of hypochondriac melan- 
choly. 

Burton-on^Trent, a municipal borough 
of England, in Staffordshire, on the N. bank 
of the Trent, in a low, level situation. 
Malting and iron-founding are carried on to 
a considerable extent, but it is chiefly cele- 
brated for its excellent ale, for which there 
are numerous breweries, employing upwards 
of 5000 men and boys, the laigest establish- 
ments being those of Messrs. Bass A Co. 
and Messrs. Allsopp. Pop. 39,288. 

Bnrtscheid (burt'shlt), a town in Rhenish 
Prussia, forming asnburbof Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with extensive manufactures, particularly 
of woollens, and celebrated thermal springs. 
Pop. 12,139. 

Bury (be'ri), a municipal and parliamen- 
tary borough <with one member) of Eng- 
land, in Lanoaahire, 8 miles n.n.w. of Man- 
chester, well sitnated on a riring omund be- 
tween the Irwell and the Boohe. The staple 
manufacture is that of cotton, and there are 


also large woollen factories, bleaching and 
printing works, dye-works, foundries, &c. 
Sir Robert Peel was bom near Bury in 
1788, and a bronze statue of him adorns 
the town. Pop. 52,213. 

Buxying-bei^le {Neerophfirus)^ the name 
of a genus of insects belonging to the order 
C{>leopt6ra^ or beetles, and the tribe of the 
Silphidse, or carrion beetles. They have a 
very keen scent, which guides them to the 
dead bodies of rats, mice, &c., which form 
their food. Several beetles will unite to 
cover such animals, burying them sometimes 
more than 6 inches in the earth. They 
deposit their eggs on the carrion, and in less 
than a fortnight the larvse issue. The 
species are common everywhere. 

Bury St. Edmund's, or St. Edmunds- 
BUBT, a parliamentary and municipal bor- 
ough in Suffolk, England, well built and 
delightfully situated on the Larke, 26 miles 
from Ipswich. Agricultural implements are 
manufactured, and there is a large trade in 
agricultural produce. Bury St. Edmund's 
sends one member to parliament. It is an 
ancient place, and derived its name from 
St. Edmund, a king of the East Angles, 
slain by the heathen Danes and buried 
here. It contains the remains of an abbey, 
once the most wealthy and magnificent in 
Britain. Pop. 16,111. 

Busa'co, a mountain ridge in the prorince 
of Beira, Portugal. It was here that Wel- 
lington repulsed Massena (27th September, 
1810) and continued his retreat to the lines 
of Torres Vedras. 

Busby (buz'bi), a military head-dress 
worn by hussars, artillerymen, and engi- 
neers, consulting of a fur hat with a bag, of 
the same colour as the facings of the regi- 
ment, hanging from the top over the right 
side. The bag appears to be a relic of a 
Hungarian head-dress from which a long 
padded bag hung over, and was attached 
to the right shoulder as a defence against 
sword-cuts. 

Bush -buck, a name given to several 
species of antelopes, especially to Tragda* 
phu9 sglvaHea, an antelope of S. Africa, 
4 feet long and 2^ feet high, with triangular 
sub-spiral horns. The is dark sepia 
brown and the female reddish brown above; 
both are white below. The whiU^backed 
busJidmek is the CephMphus iylvicuUriXy 
a white-backed antdope of Sierra Leone, 
with black shining, tinted, and nearly 
straight boms, shori slender limbs, sleel^ 
glossy, deep-binwn hair. 
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Bushel, an English dry measure, contain- 
ing 8 gallons or 4 pecks. The British imperial 
bushel introduced in 1826 has a capacity of 
2218*192 cubic inches, and holds 80 lbs. 
avoirdupois of distilled water at the tem- 
perature of 62*" Fahr. with the barometer 
at 30 inches. Previous to this the Win- 
chester bushel had been the standard mea- 
sure. Its capacity was 21 50*42 cubic inches. 

Bush-hog. See Boach-vark, 

Bushire (bd'shSr; properly^, Abu Shehr, 
the father of cities), the pnncipal seaport 
of Persia, on the Persian Gulf, 11 8^ miles 
W.K.W. Shiraz. It lies on the edge of a 
desert, and is a mean, unhealthy, and dirty 
place. It carries on a considerable traific 
with India and Britain, importing rice, in- 
digo, sugar, cotton goods, Ac., and export- 
ing shawls, dates, tobacco, carpets, wool, 
drugs, Ac. The anchorage is indifferent, 
but is the best on the coast. Pop. perhaps 
25,000. 

Bushmei^ or Bosjesmsn, a race of people 
who dwell in the western part of South Af- 
rica, in the immezuie plains bordering on the 
N. side of the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope. They are the most degraded of the 
races who inhabit this part of the country. 
They do not form societies, but unite only 
for defence or pillage. They have no huts, 
and do not cultivate the land, but support 
themselves by hunting. Their language is 
exceedingly poor, consisting only of a certain 
clicking with the tongue and harsh gurgling 
tones, for which wo have no letters. 

Buih-pig. See Boach-vark. 

Bush-rangers, the name for desperadoes 
in Australia who, taking to the bush, have 
supported themselves by levying contribu- 
tions on the property of all and sundry 
within their reach. C/onsiderable gan^ of 
these lawless characters have sometimes 
collected, a body of fifty holding part of New 
S. Wales in terror about 1830. A gang of 
four fell victims to justice in 1880, after 
having robbed a bank and committed other 
outrages. 

BuBh-ahrikei, American birds of the 
shrike family, forming the group Thamno- 
philinse. 

Bufineff Golleges, the name in America 
for the higher-class institutions specially 
intended to give a practical training in all 
subjects belonging to commerce. 

Busi-ris, a town of ancient Egypt, in the 
Delta, the chief place where the rites of 
Isis were celebrated. The name is also 
given as that of a mythical Egyptian king. 
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BUftldn, a kind of high shoe worn upon 
the stage by the ancient actors of tragedy, 
in order to give them a more heroic appear- 
ance; often used figuratively for tragedy, 
like ‘ sock ’ for comedy. 

Buss, a small vessel from 50 to 70 tons 
burden, carrying two masts, and with two 
sheds or cabins, one at each end^ used in 
herring-fisbing. 

Buu-orah. See Baaaora. 

Bussu-palm, the Manicaria aa^eifUra, 
found in the swamps of the Amazon, whoso 
stem is only 10 to 15 feet high, but whose 
leaves are often 80 feet long by 4 to 6 feet 
in breadth. These are used by the Indians 
for thatch, the spathes are used as bags, 
or when out lon^tudinally and stretched 
out they form a coarse but strong kind of 
cloth. 

Bust (Fr. buatCf It. bua(o), in sculpture, 
the representation of that portion of tlio 
human figure which comprises the head and 
the upper part of the body. I luring the liter- 
ary period of Greece the portrait busts of the 
learned formed an important branch of art, 
and in this way we come to possess faithful 
likenesses of Socrates, Plato, DemosthcneN, 
Ac., ill which the artists show great power of 
expressing the character of those ropreseuteil. 
The number of busts belonging to the time 
of the Komon Empire is very considerable, 
but those of the lioman poets and men of 
letters have not been preserved in nearly 
so large numbers as those of the Greeks, 
llie first bust that can be depended upon 
as giving a correct likeness is that of Scipio 
Africanus the elder. 

Bus'tard, a bird belonging to the order 
Cursores, or runners, but approaching the 
waders. The great bustard (Otia tarda) is 



Gmt Bustard {Otis tarda). 


the largest European bird, the male often 
weighing 30 lbs., with a braadth of wing of 
6 or 7 feet. The bustard is now rare in 
Britain, but abounds in the south and east 
of Europe and the steppes of Tartary, feed- 
ing on green com and other vegetables, and 
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BUTLER. 


on earth-worms. Its flesh is esteemed. All 
the species run fast, and take flight with 
difficulty. The little bustard (0. Tetra.r) 
occasionally visits Britain. 0. nigriceps is 
an Asiatic and 0. cfprulescens an African 
species. The Australian species (0. aua- 
traliSm>U8) is a magnificent bird highly 
prized as food. 

Busto-Arsizio, a town of N. Italy, 20 
miles N.w. of Milan. Pop. 9291. 

Butcher-bird. See Shrike, 

Butcher’s Broom {RmcMs), a genus of 
plants belonging to the natural order Lili 
acea;. The flowers are dioecious and of a 
green colour, and rise from branchlets di- 
lated in the form of leaves. It is a shrubby 
evergreen plant, with angular stems. There 
are several species: Ruse us acvledtus^ or 
the common butcher’s broom, a British 
plant, takes its name from being used by 
butchers to sweep their blocks. 

Bute (bat), an island of Scotland in the 
estuary of the Clyde, with an area of 30,000 
acres, belonging principally to the Marquis 
of Butu. It is about 15 miles long, and the 
average breadth is 3^ miles. In Karnes Hill 
it rises to the height of 875 feet; it has sev- 
eral pretty lakes, the principal of which is 
Loch Fad, 2^ miles long. Agriculture is 
in an advanced state, and there are about 
20,000 acres under cultivation. The her- 
ring-fishery is also a source of considerable 
profit. The only town is Rothesay, whose 
ancient castle is one of the iiiterestiuff anti- 
quities of the islanti The climate of Bute 
is milder tlian that of almost any part of 
Scotland. The county of Bute comprises 
the islands of Bute, Arran, Great (^umbrae, 
Little Cumbrae, Inchmarnock, and Pladda, 
with a total area of 143,997 acres, but only 
a small part is under cultivation. Arran is 
about double the size of Bute, but the other 
islands belonging to the county are small. 
Buteshire returns one member to parlia- 
ment. Pop. 17,666. 

Bute, John Stuart, Earl of, a British 
statesman, bom in 1718 in Scotland. He 
accj^uired great influence over Frederick, 
Pnnee of Wales, and was appointed cham- 
berlain to his son, afterward George III., 
through whose favour he became secretary 
of state, and ultimately, in 1762, prime- 
minister. For a time Pitt and Newcastle 
alike had to give way to his influence, but 
though poBsei^ng the full confidence of the 
king he was impopular with the people, and 
in 1763 he suddenly resigned his office, and 
retired from public affairs to spend his lei- 


sure in literary and scientific pursuits, par- 
ticularly in botany. He died in 1792. The 
present representative of the family is John 
Patrick Crichton Stuart, Marquis of Bute, 
fourth in descent from the preceding, bom 
Sept. 12, 1847. He is known as a writer 
on archffiological subjects. 

Bu’tea, a genus of plants, nat. order Le- 
guminosai, tribe Papilionace®, natives of the 
East Indies. They are trees having pin- 
nately trifoliate leaves, with racemes of deep 
scarlet flowers. B. frondosa yields a red 
juice, which is brought into the market 
under the name of butea-gum or Bengal 
kino. 

Butler, Alban, English Roman Catholic 
writer, bom 1711, died 1773. He was edu- 
cated at the English (R.C.) College, Douay, 
where he became professor first of philosophy 
and then of divinity; latterly he was presi- 
dent of the English college St. Omer. His 
Lives of the Saints is a monument of erudi- 
tion which cost him thirty years’ labour. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin, an Ameri- 
can lawyer, general, and politician, born at 
Deerfield, N.H., Nov. 5, 1818. He became 
noted as a criminal lawyer; in 1853 com- 
menceil to take a prominent part in politics 
on the Democratic side; in 1861, on the out- 
break of the war, held the commission of 
brigadier- general of militia, and took service 
with his brigade on the Union side. In his 
field operations he was not a successful 
general, and as governor of New Orleans, 
which had been taken by Admiral Farragut, 
he ina<le his rule memorable by its severity. 
In 1866 he was elected member of congress 
for Massachusetts and acquired great influ- 
ence in the legislature. In 1882 General 
Butler was elected governor of Massachu- 
setts. 

Butler, J AMBB, Duke of Ormonde, an emi- 
nent statesman in the reigns of Charles 1. 
and II. He was lx)ra at London in 1610, 
was a steady adherent of the royal cause, 
on the ruin of which he retired to France. 
At the Restoration he returned with the 
king, was created a duke, and appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland. After losing 
his office and the royal favour for some years, 
principally through the intrigues of Buck- 
ingham, he was again appointed lord-lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, and retained the post till the 
death of Charles, when he resigned, his prin- 
ciples not suiting the policy of James. He 
died in 1688. 

Butler, Joseph, an English prelate and 
celebrated writer on ethics and theology, 
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bom in Berkshire in 1692. He was brought 
up a dissenter^ but after examining the 
points of controversy between the Estab- 
lished Church and the dissenters, he decided 
to become a member of the former, and ao> 
cordingly removed to Oxford in 1714, where 
he took orders. The sermons which he de* 
livered as preacher at the Rolls Chapel, an 
appointment he occupied in 1718-26, still 
hold a high place in ethical literature. But 
his great work is the Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature, which was published 
in 1736, and acquired for him a great re- 
putation. In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, and in 1760 promoted to the see of 
Durham. He died in 1752, 

Butler, Samuel, English satirical poet, 
was the son of a farmer in Worcestershire, 
where he was bom in 1612. He was edu- 
cated at Worcester free-school, and held 
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various situations as clerk or amanuensis to 
persons of position, among them being Sir 
Samuel Luke, a Puritan cidonel of Bedford- 
shire, who is caricatured in the celebrated 
knight Hudibras. Butler published the first 
part of Hudibras after the Restoration, in 
1668. It became immensely popular, and 
Charles II. himself was perpetr^ly quoting 
the poem, but did nothing for the author, 
who seems to have passed the latter part of 
his life dependent on the support of friends, 
and died in poverty in London in 1680. A 
second part of Hudibras appeared in 1664, 
a third in 1678. The poem is a sort of bur- 
lesque epic ridiculing Puritanism, and fana- 
ticum and hypocrisy generally. Butler was 
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author also of various other pieces, including 
a satire on the Royal Society entitled the 
Elephant in the Moon. 

Bu'tomus. See Flowering-ruffh, 

Butter, a fatty substance produced from 
milk, especially cows’ milk. When the milk 
is hrst drawn this fatty matter is disseminated 
through it in minute clear globules inclosed 
in membranous sacs or ba^p which in a short 
time rise to the surface and form cream. Tli e 
cream is then skimmed off to undergo the 
operation of churning, which by rupturing 
the sacs effects a separation of the cream 
into a solid called butter and a lii|uid called 
huttcT-inilhy the latter consisting of whey 
and other caseous matter. In some cases, 
however, in order to save timo, the churning 
is done before the cream has separated from 
the milk, and machines for hastening the 
process of separation are occasionally used. 
The quality of the butter depends much 
upon the treatment of the cream at this 
stage. Its temperature in W’arm weather 
ought to be between and 55“ ; in colder 
irveather several degrees higher. If too cold 
the fat is hard and does not coalesce, and 
if tiK) wann it becomes seini-liciuid. ’rhe 
butter, being formed into lumps, is washed 
well in cold water, and knt'aded till all 
the butter- milk has been expelled. Butter 
of good ({iiality has a faint sweet odour 
and a soft delicate Havoiir. Its composition 
varies somewhat according to the way in 
which it is made. It has usually from 80 
to 90 per cent of pure fat, the rest consis- 
ting of casein, water, and salt. The water 
should not amount to more than 10 per 
cent, nor the salt Tnore than 2 per cent 
of the whole weight, but batler i»^ frequently 
adulterated by the excess of these two ele- 
ments. Where the butter is to he preserved 
only for a short time, keeping it in a cool place 
and covering it with pure wate** daily will 
perhaps be suthcient. More certain methods 
are to use water mixed slightly with tartaric 
acid or vinegar, or to salt it lightly, thus 
making what is known as ‘powdered’ butter. 
Butter which is to be thoroughly ‘cured,’ 
BO as to keep for some length of time, is 
usually prepared with from 5 to 8 per cent 
of common salt. In preserving butter it is 
important to exclude the air as much as 
possible. When exported to wann climates 
it may be packed in 1 -lb. or 2'lb. bcittles, 
with mouths about 2 in. across, and fitted 
with glass stoppers and cemented so as to 
be air-tight Or hermetically sealed tins 
may be used. 
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. The United Kingdom, Holland, the 
north-western districts of France, Enssia, 
Denmark, Sweden, Beldum, the United 
States and Canada, are large producers of 
butter. Large quantities are imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, the U. States and 
(Canada, Denmark, &c. Butter factories are 
now common — large establishments which 
receive the milk produced at many neigh- 
bouring farms. In the wanner countries 
olive or other oil is more used than butter.^ 
The butter, beer, and animal food of the K. 
of Europe give way to oil, wine, and bread 
in the southern regions. — llie name of mine- 
ral butters was given by the old chemists to 
certain substances which are of the consis 
tence of butter when recently prepared. 
Vegetable butters are fixed vegetable oils 
which are solid at common temperatures, 
such as palm-oil, cocoa-nut oil, shea, nut- 
meg-oil, &c. See also Butterine. 

Butter-bur (Petasltes vulgdru)^ a British 
composite plant, with laige rhubarb -like 
leaves and purplish flowers, growing by the 
side of streams; allied to oolt’s-foot. 

Buttercup, the popular name of two or 
three species of the Eanunculus, namely, 
R, acris, R. hulbbsus^ and R. repms. They 
are common British plants with brilliant 
yellow flowers. 

Butterfly, the common name of all diur- 
nal lepidopterous insects, corresponding to 
the original Linna^an genus Papilio, The 
family of the butterflies or diurnal Lepidop- 
tera (so called to distinguish them from noc- 
turnal or crepuscular Lepidoptera, such as 
moths) is a very extensive one, and natu- 
ralists differ much 

divito« Vtt - tine of the most remark^^^® 

in^Bi ingcircamstances connected wj*^ 

these beautiful insects is their series 
tra^foimatioiis before reaching a perfe<? 
state. female butterfly lays a great 

quantity of eggs, which produce lirv«,Sm^ 
monly o^Ued caterpiUam. After a %h^ 

We th^ a«ume a new fom, »nd become 
ohiy^d* or pnpiB. These chrysalids m 
attached to othm bo^es in various ways, and 
various fonnsj they often have bril- 
JM^£>ldenOT argentine apots. Within its 

the ^ve and briUiant butterfly, traeee 
In ^eir perfect fotm suck 5ie nectar 
W ^t^ bW ^e little food, and are all 

perfect ^te being almost confined to the 
prof^arion of the species. Butterflies vary 
®E*^tly m size and colouring, but most of 


them are very beautiful. The largest are 
found in tropioal countries, where some mea- 
sure nearly a foot across the wings. They 
may generally be distinguished from motl^ 
by having their wings erect when sitting, 
the moths having theirs horizontal. Some 
of them have great powers of flight. Among 
the most remarkable butterflies are those 
that present an extraordinary likeness to 
other objects — leaves, green or withered, 
flowers, bark, &c., a feature that serves 
matly to protect them from enemies. See 
Mimicry. 

Butterfly-fish. See Blermy. 

Butterfly- weed, AsdSpias tuberbsa (see 
Asdepias), the pleurisy-root of America, 
where it has a considerable reputation as 
an article of the materia medica. It is an 
expectorant, a mild cathartic, and a diapho- 
retic, and is employed in incipient pulmo- 
nary affections, rheumatism, and dysentery. 

But'terine (-Sn), an artificial butter, pre- ' 
pared from beef suet, milk, butter, and vege- 
table oil, and now largely made in Britain, 
the United States, Holland, &c. By the 
use of colouring matters it can be tnade to 
resemble butter of any given brand; but 
although quite wholesome when well made, 
it has not the delicate flavour and aroma of 
the highest-class butters. In Britain, by an 
act passed in 1887, butterine and all arti- 
ficial butters must now be sold under the 
name of margarine, and stringent regula- 
tions are in force to prevent their fraudulent 
substitution for real butter. 

Buttermilk, the milk from which butter 
has l)een existed, forming a nutritious 
and agreeable cooling beverage with an 
acidulous taste. 

Butter-nut, the fruit of Juglans cinirea, 
or white walnut, an American tree, so called 
from the oil it contains The tree bears a 
resemblance in its general appearance to the 
black walnut, but the wood is not so dark 
in colour. The same name is given to the 
jiut of Caryocar butyradtum and C. nucifS- 
'm of South America, also known as Su- 
or Suwarra nut 

a name of several trees yield- 

Jomce a^P fatty substances somewhat re- 
^^«^^nitter. Qoe Bassia, Shea. 

Buttei^®*** FtnywidJia vt^dris, order 

u • ^'which secrete a glutmous houor 
roU overr” **'® ^ 


\nu 

Vj 
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the insect thus retained serves as food for 
the plant. In the tkotth of Sweden the leaves 
are employed to curdle milk. 

Buttmann (l>\|Vman), Philip Kabi^ a 
German p^ologist, bom in 1704. He spent 
most of his life at Berlin, where he taught 
in the Joachimsthal Universi^. His b^t- 
known works are his Greek Grammar and 
Lexilogus for Homer and Hesiod. He died 
in 1829. 

Buttons are of almost all forms and mate- 
rials — wood, horn, bone, ivory, steel, copper, 
silver, brass, &c. — which are either left 
naked or covered with silk or some other 
material. The material of buttons has va- 
ried mudi with times and fashions. In the 
last century gilt, brass, or copper buttons 
were almost universal. Birmingham was 
the great seat of manufacture, as it yet is 
of metallic and other buttons. The in- 


troduction of cloth-covered buttons early in 
the present century made a great revolution 
in the trade, and led to great varieties in the 
style of making up. The metal buttons 
now used are commonly made of brass or a 
mixture of tin and brass. They are usually 
made from sheets of metal by punching and 
stamping. Such buttons are generally used 
for trousers. A substance now very com- 
monly used for buttons is vegetable ivory 
(seeds of the ivory-nut palm), which may be 
coloured according to taste. Mother-of- 
pearl buttons are another common kind. 
Of late years the making of porcelain 
buttons has devel- . 

oped into a remark- X 

able industry. I'hese A 

buttons are both H 

strong and cheap. U 

Besides these kinds 
there are also glass 
buttons, made by ; 
softening the 
by heat and pn ^ 
it into a mould ; butA> ^ * - - F9^Kg~-J 

tons of vulcanite, o i Y J 

marble, and many ' 

other materials; but < 

these are fancy ar- 
tides in the trade. 

Buttonwood, a 
name often given to 
the N. American 

plane {PlcUdnut occi- ButtreMsod Flying BttttraM. 
dent^is), 

But'tresses, in architecture, especially 
Gothic, projections on the outside of the walls 
of an e^c^ extending from the bottom to 
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the top, or nearly, and intended to give addi- 
tional support to the walls and prevent them 
from spreading under the weight of the 
roof. Plying huttrestes^ of a somewhat 
arched form, often spring from the top of 
the ordinary buttresses, leaning inwards so 
as to abut against and support a higher por- 
tion of the building, such as the wall of a 
dear-story, thus receiving part of the pres- 
sure from the weight of the roof of the cen- 
tral pile. 

Butyric Acid, an add obtained from 
butter; it also occurs in perspiration, cod- 
liver cdl, &c. Butyric acid is a colourless 
liquid, having a smell like that of rancid 
batter; its taste is acrid and biting, with a 
sweetish after-tasta 

Butyric Ether, a substance obtained from 
butyric acid with the flavour of pine-applos, 
used in flavouring confectionery, as an in- 
gredient in perfumes, Ac. 

Buxar', a town of Bengal, on the Ganges, 
350 mfles n.w. of C Calcutta. l*op. 16,498. 

Buxton, a small town in the county of 
Derby, England, situated in a valley cele- 
brated for its mineral waters. The accom- 
modation for visitors who come to drinlc tho 
waters includes hotels and lodging-houses, 
baths, assembly-rooms, and pump-room. 
The surrounding scenery is flno, and there 
is a vast stalactite cavern called Poole’s 
Hole in the neighbourhood. I^op. 6021. 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Powell, English 
philanthropist, bom in 1786, and educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. In 1811 he 
joined the firm of the celebrated brewers, 
Truman, Hanbury, & Co., and took an 
active share in the business. The Bpital- 
flelds distress in 1816 was the occasion of 
his turning his attention to i)hilanthropic 
efforts, and along with his sister-in-law, the 
celebrated Mrs. Fry, he made inquiries 
which directed public attention to the sys- 
tem of prison discipline. In 1818 he was 
elected M.P. for Weymouth, and was long 
the able coadjutor of WUberforce in bis 
efforts for the abolition of slavery. He was 
created a baronet in 1840 and died iu 
1845. 

Buxtorf, Johann, a German orientalist, 
was bom in 1564, and became professor at 
Basel, where he died in 1629. His chief 
work is Lexicon Chaldalcum Talmudicum 
et Babbinioum. His son Johann, bom at 
Basel, was equally eminent as a Hebrew 
scholm:, and succeeded to his father’s chair. 
He died in 1664. 

Buxus. See Box-tree. 
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Buyuk'dereh, a town on the European 
shore of the Bosphorus, a few miles from 
Constantinople. It is famous for its scenery, 
and is a favourite residence of the Christian 
ambassadors. 

Bus'zard, the name of raptorial birds which 
form one of the sub-famiUes of the diurnal 
birds of prey; characters, a moderate-sized 
beak, hooked from the base, long wings, long 
tarsi, and short weak toea The common 
buzzard {liut^o vtUrjaris) is distributed over 
the whole of Europe as well as the north of 
Africa and America. Its food is very mis- 
cellaneous, and consists of moles, mica^ 
frogs, toads, worms, insects, &c. It is slug- 
gish in its habits. Its len^ is from 20 to 
22 inches. The rough-legged buzzard (/?. 
Idffdpm), so called from having its legs 
feathered to the toes, is also a native of 
Britain. Its habits resemble those of the 
common buzzard. The red-tailed hawk of 
the U. States is a buzzard (/?. borealis). It 
is also called hen-hawk, from its raids on 
the poultry-yard. The genus Pernis^ to 
whicu the honey-buzzard (/^. apivbrus) be- 
longs, has the beak rather weaker than 
Ilaieot but does not differ much from that 
genus. The honey-buzzard is so called 
because feeding specially on bees and wasps. 

Byblos, an ancient maritime city of Phoe- 
nicia, now called Jebail, a little north of 
Beyrout. It was the chief seat of the wor- 
ship of Adonis or Thammuz. 

By-law, Bye-law (from the Scand. hy^ a 
town), a law made by an incorporated or 
other body for the regulation of its own 
affairs, or the affairs intrusted to its care. 
Town - councils, railway companies, &c., 
enact by-laws which are binding upon all 
coming within the sphere of the operations 
of such bodies. By-laws must of course be 
within the meaning of the charter of incor- 
poration and in accordance with the law of 
the land. 

Byng, John, British admiral, born 1704, 
entered the navy in 1727, and served under 
his father, Admiral George Byng. He was 
sent to relieve Minorca, blockaded by a 
.French fleet, but failed, it was thought, 
through hesitation in engaging the enemy. 
The public odium of the failure was such 
that the ministry allowed Byng, who was 
condemned by a court-martial, to be shot at 
Portsmouth, March 14, 1767. 

By'rom, John, English poet and steno- 
grapher, bom 1692, died 1763. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors' School and 
Trinity College, Cambrid^, and for some 


time studied medicine, but his chief means 
of livelihood for many years, till he in- 
herited the family estates in 1740, was 
teaching shorthand on a system invented by 
himself. He was on friendly terms with 
many of the eminent men of his time. His 
earliest writings were a few papers to the 
Spectator; his poems (collected in 1773) 
were chiefly humorous and satirical, and 
show remarkable facility in rhyming. 

By'ron, George Gordon Noel, Lord 
Byron, a great English poet, was bom in 
Holies Street, London, Jan. 22, 1788. He 
was the grandson of Admiral John Byron 
(see that article), and son of the admiral’s 
only son, Captain John Byron* of the 
Guards, so notorious for his gallantries and 
reckless dissipation that he was known as 
‘Mad Jack Byron.’ His mother was Ca- 
therine Gordon of Gight, in Aberdeenshire, 
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who was left a widow in 1791. Mrs. Byron 
retired with the infant poet to Aberdeen, 
where she lived in seclusion on tlie ruins of 
her fortune. Till the age of seven he was 
entirely under the care of his mother, and 
to her injudicious indulgence the wayward- 
ness that marked his after career has been 
partly attributed. On reaching his seventh 
year he was sent to the grammar-school at 
Aberdeen, and four years after, In 1798, the 
death of his grand-uncle gave him the titles 
and estates of the family. Mother and son 
then removed to Newstead Abbey, the 
family seat, near Nottingham. Soon after 
Byron was sent to Harrow, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his love of manly 
sports and his undaunted spirit While yet 
at school he fell deeply in love with Miss 
Chaworth, a distant cousin of his own. But 
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the lady slighted the homage of the Harrow 
school-boy, her junior by two years, and 
married another and more mature suitor. 
In The Dream Byron alludes finely to their 
parting interview. In 180.^ he was entered 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Two years 
after, in 1807, appeared his first poetic 
volume, Hours of Idleness, which, though 
indeed containing nothing of much merit, 
was castigated with overseverity by Brough- 
am in the Edinburgh Review. This caustic 
critique roused the slumbering energy in 
Byron, and drew from him his first really 
notable effort, the celebrated satire English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. In 1 809, in 
company with a friend, he visited the 
southern provinces of Spain, and voyaged 
along the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
fruit of these travels w'as the fine poem of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, the first two 
cantos of which were published on his return 
in 1812. The poem was an immense suc- 
cess, and Byron ‘awoke one morning and 
found himself famous.’ His acipiaintance 
was now much courted, and his first entry on 
the stage of public life may be dated from 
this era. During the next two years (1813- 
1 4) the Giaour, the Bride of Aby dos, the Cor- 
sair, Lara, and the Siege of Corinth showed 
the brilliant work of which the new {wet 
was capable. On the 2d of January, 1815, 
Byron married Anna Isabella^ only daughter 
of Sir Ralph Milbanke, but the marriage 
turned out unfortunate, and in about a year, 
Lady Byron having gone on a visit to her 
parents, refused to return, and a formal 
separation took place. This rupture pro- 
duced a considerable sensation, and the 
real cause of it has never been satisfactorily 
explained. It gave rise to much po|^ar 
indignation against Byron, who left Eng- 
land, with an expressed resolution never to 
return. He visited France, the field of 
^^’ate^loo and Brussels, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, and the north of Italy, and for some 
time took up his abode at Venice, and lat- 
terly at Rome, where he complete(l his third 
canto of Childe Harold. Not long after 
appeared the Prisoner of Chillon, The 
Dream, and other Poems; and in 1817 Man- 
fred, a tragedy, and the I^ament of Tasso. 
From Italy he made occasional excursions 
to the islands of Greece, and at length 
visited Athens, where he sketched many of 
the scenes of the fourth and last canto of 
Childe Harold. In 1819 was published the 
romantic tale of Mazeppa, and the same year 
was marked by the commencement of Don 
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Juan. In 1820 appeared Marino Faliero, 
Doge of Venice, a tragedy; the drama of 
Bai^anapalus; the Two Foscari, a tragedy; 
and Cain, a mystery. After leaving Venice 
Byron resided for some time at Ravenna, then 
at I^isa, and lastly at Genoa. At Ravenna 
he became intimate with the Countess Guic- 
cioli, a married lady; and when he I'emoved 
to Pisa, in 1822, she followed him. There 
he continued to occupy himself with litera- 
ture and poetry, sustained for a time by the 
companionship of Shelley, one of the few 
men whom he entirely respected and with 
whom he was quite confidential. Besides 
his contributions to the Ijiberal, a periodical 
established at this time in conjunction with 
Ijeigh Hunt and Shelley, he completed the 
later cantos of Don diian, with Werner, a 
tragedy, and the Deformed Transformed, a 
fragment. These are the last of Byron's 
poetical efforts. In 1823, troubled perhaps 
by the consciousness that his life had too 
long been unworthy of him, he conceived 
the idea of throwing himself into the struggle 
for the independence of Greece. In tTanu- 
ary, 1824, he arrived at Missolonghi, was 
received with the greatest enthnsiasm, and 
immediately took into his pay a bocly of 
500 Suliotes. The disorderly temper of 
these troops, and th<j <UfticultieB of his situa- 
tion, together with the malarious air of 
Missolonghi, began te affect his health. On 
the 9th April, 1824, while riding out in the 
rain, he caught a fever, which ten days 
later ended fatally. ‘J'hus, in his thirty- 
seventh year, died prematurely a man whoso 
natural force and genius were perhaps supe- 
rior to those of any Englishman of his time, 
and, largely undiscii)linod as they were, and 
wasted by an irregular life, they acquirt‘d 
for him a name second, in the opinion of 
continental Europe at least, to that of no* 
other Englishman of his time, I’be body 
of Byron was brought to England and in- 
terred near Newstead Abbey. 

B3rroii, Hknuy J amkh, English dramatist 
and actor, born 3834, died 1884. He wrote 
an immense number of pieces, including a 
great many farces, burlesques, and extra- 
vaganzas, besides comedies or domestic 
dramas, such as Cyril’s Success; Dearer 
than Life; Blow for Blow; Uncle Dick’s 
Darling; the Prompter’s Box; Paitners for 
Life; and Our B<»y8, which bad an extra- 
ordinary success, 

Byron, John, an English admiral, grand- 
father of the poet Lord Byron, was bom in 
1723. Embarking as midi^pman in one of 
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the ehipB of Lord Anson, whldb was wrecked 
on the Pacific coast (1741), north of the 
Straits of Magellan, he published a narrative 
of his ad ventures amongst the Indians, which 
is extremely interesting. In 1768 he com- 
manded three ships of the lino, and distin- 
guished himself in the war i^ainst France. 
In June, 1764, he set out in a frigate to 
circumnavigate the globe, returning to Eng- 
land in May, 1766. From 1769 to 1776 he 
was governor of Newfoundland. He was 
made vice-admiral of the white in 1779, and 
died in 1786. 

Byssus, a name given to the hair or 
thread-like substance (called also heard), 
with which the different kinds of sea-mussels 
fasten themselves to the rocks. The Pinna 
nobUia, particularly, is distinguished by the 
length and the silky fineness of its beard, 
from which cloths, gloves, and stockings are 
still manufactured (mainly as curiosities) in 
Sicily and Calabria. 

Bj^tneria'cea, a nat. order of plants 
allied to the malic ws. Almost all the species 
contain a fatty oil in their seeds, and have 
a fibrous bast. The typical genus is BytU 
nerU, from which the order is named, but 
by far the most important is Tkeohrdma 
to which the tree yielding cocoa (cacao) 
belongs. 

Bysan'tine Art, a style which arose in 
South-eastern Europe after Constantine the 
Great had made Byzantium the capital of the 
Homan Empire (330 a.d.), and ornamented 
that city, which was called after him, with all 
the treasures of Grecian art. (See Byzatvtine 
Empire), One of the chief influence.s in 
Byzantine art was (Ibristianity, and to a 
certain extent Byzantine art may be re- 
cognized as the endeavour to give expres* 
sion to the new elements which Christian- 
ity had brought into the life of men. The 
tendency towards Oriental luxuriance and 
splendour of ornament now quite supplanted 
tne simplicity of ancient taste. Richness of 
material and decoration was the aim of the 
artist rather than purity of conception. Yet 
the dasaical ideals of art, and in particular 
the traditions of technical processes and 
methods carried to Byzantium by the artists 
of the Western Empire, held their ground 
long enough, and pi^uced work pure and 
powerful enough, to kindle the new artistic 
life which began in Italy with Cimabue and 
Giotto. 

With reg^ to sctdpfure the statues no 
lon^r displayed the frMom and dignity of 
andentart. The true proportion of pa^ 


the correctness of the outlines, and in general 
the severe beauty of the naked figure, or of 
simple drapery in Greek art, were neglected 
for extravagant costume and ornamentation 
and petty details. Yet in the best period 
of Byzantine art, from the 6th to the 11th 
century, there is considerable spiritual dig- 
nity in the general conception of the figures. 
But sculpture was of second-rate importance 
at Byzantium, the taste of those times in- 
clining more to mosaic work with the cost- 
liness and brilliant colours of its stones. 
The first germ of a Christian style of art 
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Part of the Nave the Pilatine Chapel, Palermo. 

was developed in the Byzantine pictures. 
The artista, who appear to have seldom em- 
ployed the living model, and had nothing 
real and material before them, but were 
obliged to find, in their own imaginations, 
conceptions of the external appearance of 
■acred persons, such as the mo&er of Christ 
or the apostles, could give but feeble render- 
ings of their ideas. As they cared but little 
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for a faithful imitation of nature, but were 
satisfied with repeating what was once ac- 
knowledged as successful, it is not strange 
that certain forms, approved by the taste of 
the time, should be made, by convention, and 
without regard to truth and beauty, general 
models of the human figure, and trans- 
mitted as such to succeeding times. In this 
way the artists in the later periods did not 
even aim at accuracy of representation, but 
were contented 
with stiff gen- 
eral outlines, 
lavishing their 
labour on orna- 
mental parts. 

Byzantine ar- 
chitecture may 
be said to have 
assumed its dis- 
tinctive features 
in the church of 
St. Sophia built 
by diistiuian in 
the 6th century, 
and still exist- 
ing as the chief 
ino8(jue in Con- 
stantinople. It 
is more es])eci- 
ally the style 
associated with 
the Greek 
Church as dis- 
tinguished from 
the Homan. 'I'he 
leading forms of the Byzantine style are the 
round arch, the circle, and in particular the 
dome. The last is the most conspicuous and 
characteristic object in Byzantine buildings, 
and the free and full employment of it was 
arrived at when by the use of pendent! ves the 
architects were enabled topla<» it on a square 
apartment instead of a circular or polygonal. 
In this style of building incrustation, the in- 
crustation of brick with more precious mate- 
rials, was largely in use. It depended much 
on colour and surface ornament for its effect, 
and with this intent mosaics wrought on 
grounds of gold or of positive colour are pro- 
fusely intr^uoed, while coloured marbles 
and stones of various kinds are greatly made 
use of. The ci^tals are of peculiar and 
original design, the most characteristic being 
square and tapering downwards, and they 
are very varied in their decorations. By- 
zantine architecture may be divided into an 
older and a newer (or Neo-Byzantine) style. 
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The most distinctive feature of the latter is 
that the dome is raised on a perpendiculai* 
droular or polygonal piece of masonry (tech- 
nically the drmn) containing windows for 
lighting the interior, while in the older style 
the light was admitted by openings in the 
dome itself. The Cathedral of Athens (shown 
in the accompanying cut) is an example of the 
Neo- Byzantine style. The Byzantine style 
had a great influence on the architecture of 
Western Eu- 
rope, especially 
in Italy, where 
St. Mark’s in 
Venice is a 
magnificent ex- 
oiiqile, as also 
in Sicily. It 
had also mate- 
rial influence 
in Southern 
i<’ranco and 
Western Ger- 
many. 

Byzan'tine 
Empire, the 
Eastern Roman 
Empire, so call- 
ed from its caj)- 
ital Byzantiuiu 
or CJonstantin- 
ople. The P*y- 
zautine Kmpir<» 
was founded in 
A.i». SUf), when 
Theodosius at 
his death divided the Homan Emtdre be- 
tween his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
In this empire the Greek language ami 
civilization were prevalent; but the rulers 
claimed still to 1^ Homan emperors, and 
under their sway the laws and official forms 
of Home were maintained. It lasted for 
about a thousand years after tlie downfall 
of the Western Empire. It is also known 
as the Greek Empire or Lftwer Empire. Its 
capital was naturally (Constantinople, a city 
established by Constantine in 330 as the 
new capital of the whole Homan Empire. 

The Eastern Empire, then con^rising 
Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, Greece, Thrace, 
Mossia, Macedonia, and Crete, fell to Theo- 
dosius’s elder son Arcadius, through whose 
weakness and that of several of his im- 
mediate successors it suffered severely from 
the encroachments of Huns, Goths, Bulga- 
rians, and Persians. In 527 the celelmuted 
Jtutiaian succeeded, whose reign is famous 
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for the codification of Boman law, and the 
victories of his generals Belisarius and 
Narses over the Vandals in Africa, and the 
Goths in Italy, which was henceforth gov- 
erned for the Eastern Empire by an exarch 
residing at Ravenna. But his energy could 
not revive the decaying strength of the 
empire, and Justin II. his successor (565- 
578), a weak and avaricious prince, lost 
his reason by the reverses encountered in 
his conflicts with plundering Lombards, 
Avars, and Persians. Tiberius, a captain of 
the guard, succeeded in 578, and in 582 
Mauricius; both were men of ability. In 
602 Phocas, proclaimed emperor by the 
army, succeed^, and produced by his in- 
capacity the greatest disorder in the empire. 
Heraclius, son of the governor of Africa, 
who headed a conspiracy, conquered Con- 
stantinople, and caused I^hocas to be exe- 
cuted (610). He was an excellent general, 
and finally succeeded in repressing the 
Avars and recovering the provinces lost to 
the I^ersianSy whose power indeed he over- 
threw. But a far more dangerous enemy to 
the Byzaiitine empire now appeared in the 
Moslem power, founded amongst the Ara- 
bians by Mohammed and the caliphs, which 
gradually extended its conquests over Phm- 
nicia, the countries on the Euphrates, Judea, 
Syria, and Egypt (635-641). In 641 Hera- 
clius died, nor was there amongst his de- 
scendants a single prince capable of stem- 
ming the tide of Moslem invasion. The 
Arabians took part of Africa, (Cyprus, and 
lihodes (653), inundated Africa and Sicily, 
penetrated into Thrace, and attacked ( km- 
stantinople by sea. 

The empire was in sore straits when Leo 
the Isaurian (Leo HI.), general of the army 
of the East, mounted the throne (716), and a 
new period of comparative pro8{)erity began. 
Some writers date the beginning of the 
Byzantine Empire proper, and the end of 
the Eastern Homan Empire, from this era. 
Numerous reforms, civil and military, were 
now introduced, and the worship of images 
was prohibited. Leo repelled the Arabians or 
Saracens from C'onstantinople, but allowed 
the Lombards to seize the Italian pro- 
vinces, while the Arabians plundered the 
Eastern ones. Constantine V. (741) re- 
covered part of Syria and Armenia from 
the Arabians; and tlie struggle was carried 
on not unsucoessfully by lus son I^eo IV. 
Under his grandson, Constantine VI., Irene, 
the ambitions mother of the latter, raised a 
large faction by the restoration of image w^or- 


ship, and, in conjunction with her paramour 
Btauratius, deposed her son, and had his eyes 
put out (797). A revolt of the patricians 
placed one of their order, Nicephorus, on the 
throne, who fell in the war against the Bul- 
garians (811). Stauratius, Michael, Leo V. 
and Michael II. (820) ascended the throne 
in rapid succession. During the reign of 
the latter the Arabians conquered Sicily, 
Ijower Italy, Crete, and other countries. 
The long dispute as to image-worship was 
brought to a close in 842, when the prac- 
tice was finally sanctioned at the council of 
Nicsea, under Michael HI. He was put to 
death by Basil the Macedonian, who came 
to the throne as Basil I. in 867, and whose 
reign formed a period of great glory in the 
history of the Byzantine Empire. He 
founded a dynasty (the Macedonian) which 
lasted till 1056. Among the greatest of his 
successors were Nicephorus II. (Phocas), 
and John Zimisces (969), who carried on 
successful wars against the Mohammedans, 
Bulgarians, and Hussians. Basil II. suc- 
ceeded this prince in 976. He vampiished 
the Bulgarians and the Arabians. His bro- 
ther, Constantine IX. (1025), was succeeded 
by [j^manuB III. (1028), who married Zoe, 
daughter of Constantine. This dissolute 
but able princess caused her husband to be 
executed, and successively raised to the 
throne Michael IV. (1034), Michael V. 
(1041), and ( .'onstantine X. (1042). Rus- 
sians and Mohammedans meanwhile devas- 
tated the empire. Her sister Theodora suc- 
ceeded her on the throne (1 054). 

After the short reign of Michael VI. 
(1064-57) Isaac Comnenus, the first of the 
Comnenian dynasty, ascended the throne, 
but soon after became a monk. The three 
chief emperors of this dynasty were Alexius, 
John, and Manuel Comnenus. During 
the reign of Alexius I. (1081-1118) the 
Crusades commenced. His son, John II., 
and grandson, IVIanuel I., fought with suc- 
cess against the Turks, whose progress also 
was considerably checked by the Crusades. 
The Latins, the name given to the French, 
Venetian, &c., cnisaders, now forced their 
way to Constantinople (1204), conquered 
the city, and retained it, together with most 
of the European territories of the empire. 
Baldwin, count of Flanders, was made em- 
peror; Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, 
obtained Thessalonica as a kingdom, and 
the Venetians acquired a large extent of 
territoiy. Theodore Lascaris seized on 
the Asiatic provinces, in 1206 made Nice 
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(Nicsea) the capital of the empire, and was 
at first more powerful than Baldwin. Nei- 
ther Baldwin nor his successors, Henry, 
Peter, and Robert of Courtenay, were able 
to secure the tottering throne. John, em- 
peror of Nice, conquered all the remaining 
Byzantine territory except Constantinople, 
and at last, in 12ttl, Michael PaL'eolc^is, 
king of Nice, conquered Constantinople, and 
thus overthrew the liatin dynasty. 

Thus again the vast but exhausted By- 
zantine Nmpire was united under Michael 
Palisologus^ founder of the last Byzantine 
dynasty. Internal disturbances and wars 
with the Turks disturbed the reigns of his 
descendants Andronicus II. and Andronicus 
III. For a time the Cantacuzenes shared 
the crown with John Paheologiis, son of 
Andronicus HI.; but in 1355 dohn again 
became sole emperor. In his reign the 
Turks first obtained a firm footing in Europe, 
and conquered Gallipoli (1357). In 13bl 
Sidtan Amurath took Adrianople. Bajazet 
couquei’ed almost all the Eurojjcan provinces 
except Constantinople, and was pressing it 
hard when 'J’imur’s invasion of the Turkish 
provinces saved Constantinople for this time 
(1402). Manuel then recovered his throne, 
and regained some of the lost provinces from 


the contending sons of Bajazet. To him 8\ic- 
ceeded his son John, PalaBok>gU8 II. (1425), 
whom Amurath II. stripped of all his terri- 
tories except Constantinople, and laid under 
tribute (1444). To the Fmpewr John suc- 
ceeded his brother Constantine Paleeologus. 
With the assistance of his general Giustin- 
iani, a Genoese, he withstood the superior 
forces of the enemy with fruitless courage, 
and fell in the defence of Constantinople, 
by the conquest of which (May 211, 145}i) 
Mohammed II. put an end to the Greek or 
Byzantine Empire. The Byzantine Empire, 
which thus lasted for over a thotisand years, 
was of immense service to the world in 
stemming the tide of Mohammedan advance, 
in spreading C/hristianity and civilization, 
and in maintaining a regular system of gov- 
ernment, law, aiul policy in the midst of 
surrounding barbarism. 

Bysan'tium, the original name of the city 
of (^onstantinoplo. It was founded by Greek 
colonists in 558 «.o., and owing to its favour- 
able position for commerce it attained great 
prosperity, and survived the decay of numt 
of the other (ireek cities. In a.d. 330 a now 
era began for it when C’onstantine the Great 
made it th(( capital of the Homan Empire. 
Boo Constant hiople. 


C. 


C, the third letter in the English alphabet 
and the second of the consonants. In Eng- 
lish it serves to re])reBent two perfectly 
distinct sounds, namely, the guttural sound 
pertaining to k and the hard or thin sound 
of the former being that which historically 
belongs to it; while it also forms with h the 
digraph ch. ITae former sound it has before 
the vowels a, o, and u, the latter before e, i, 
and y. The digraph ch has three dififerent 
sounds, as in church, chaise, and chord. To 
these the Scotch adds a fourth, heard in the 
word hch. 

C, in music, {a) after the clef, the mark 
of common time, in which each measure is 
a semibreve or four minims, coiresjwnding 
to I or I ; and when a bar is perpendicularly 
drawn through it alla-hreve time or a quicker 
movement is indicated. (6) The name of 
the first or key-note of the modem normal 
scale, answering to the do of the Italians 
and the ut of the French. 

Caaba (ka a-ba). See Kaaha. 

Caainifr Whale (kaing; Scotch name, 
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meaning ‘driving whale/ whale that may bo 
driven), the round-hea<led |)orpoi«e {(Huhi- 
cephMus deductor, Ihiphlnus viclas, or />. 
glohiccps), a cetaceous animal of the dolpliiii 
family, characterized by a rounded muzzle 
and a convex head, attaining a size of 1 0 to 
24 feet. It freipujiits the shores of Orkney, 
Shetland, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland, 
appearing in herds of from 200 to 1000, aiul 
numbers are often caught. I'hey live on cod, 
ling, and other large fish, and also on mol- 
luscs, es{>ecial]y the cuttle-fishes. 

Caama (ka'ma). See Hartcheest. 

Cab (short for the original name cabriolet), 
a kind of hackney-carriage with two or four 
wheels drawn by one horse. 'Ihe original 
cab was for only one passenger besides the 
driver, and was a kind of ho^ed chaise. 

Cabar, in English history applied to the 
ministry under Charles 11., which consisted 
of Sir Thomas, afterwards Lord Clifford, 
Lord i4Bhley, afterwards Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, George Villiers, Duke of /i^uckingham, 
Henry, Ix^ .drlingtoo, and John, Duke of 
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Xauderdale; the initials of whose nam^ 
happened to conipose the word cabal. This 
term (which existed long before, and was 
derived from cabala) is applied to any 
junto united in some close aesigUy usually 
to promote their private ends by intrigue. 

Cabbala, or Cab'bala, a mysterious kind 
of science or knowledge among Jewish 
rabbins, pretended to have been delivered 
to the ancient Jews by re velation— specifi- 
cally to Moses on Siim — and transmitted 
by oral tradition, serving for the interpreta- 
tion of difficult passages of Scripture. This 
science consists chiefly in understanding the 
combination of certain letters, words, and 
numbers which are alleged to ^ significant. 
Every letter, word, number, and accent of 
the law is supposed to contain a mystery, 
and the oabaUsts pretend even to foretell 
future events by the study of this science. 

Caballero (kA-ba-lyer'o), Eernan, pseudo- 
nym of Cecilia B5hl von Faber, the chief 
modem Spanish novelist, daughter of a 
German settled in Spain and married to a 
Spanish lady; born 1797, died 1877. Her 
first novel. La Gaviota, appeared in 1849, 
and was followed by Elia, Clemencia, La 
Familia de Alvareda, Ac., as well as by 
many shorter stories. The chief charm of 
her writings lies in her descriptions of life 
and nature in Andalusia. She was three 
times left a widow; her last husband’s 
name was Be Arrom. 

Cab’anls, Fierbs Jean Georges, French 
physician, philosopher, and litUrateurj bom 
1757, died 1808. He became acquainted 
with Madame Helvetius, and through her 
with Holbach, Franklin, and Jefferson, and 
became the friend of Condillac, Turgot, and 
Thomas. He professed the principles of the 
revolution, and was intimately connected 
with Idirabeau. His Bapports du Physique 
et du Moral de THomme is his most im- 
portant work. It displays considerable 
power of analysis, and i^vocates the most 
extreme materialistic doctrines. He after- 
wards changed his opinions and adopted 
theistic views. 

Cabatuan’, a town on the island of 
Fanay, one of the Philippines. Pop. 
128,000. 

CabaieVa, a town in the island of Luson, 
Philippinea Pop. 15,000. 

ChmbSM the popular name of various 
species of oruoiferous plants of the genus 
Brosiioo, and especially applied to the plain- 
leaved, hearting, garden varieties of B, 
bieraol^ ooltivat^ for food. The wild cab- 


bage is a native of the coasts of Britain, but 
is much more common on other European 
shores. The kinds most cultivated are the 
common cabbage, the savoy, the broccoli, and 
the cauliflower. The common cabbage forms 
its leaves into heads or bolls, the inner leaves 
being blanched. Its varieties are the white, 
the red or purple, the tree or cow cabbage 
for cattle (branching and growing when in 
flower to the height of 10 feet), and the very 
delicate Portugal cabbage. The garden sorts 
form valuable culinary vegetables, and are 
used at table in various ways. In Geraiany 
pickled cabbage forms a soxt of national dish, 
known as aauer-kraut. 

Cabbage-bark. See A ndira, 

Cabbage-butterfly, a name given to 
several species of butterfly, especially Pontia 
or Pieru hrassiccCf a large white butterfly, 
the larvse of which destroy cruciferoiis 
plants, particularly of the cabbage tribe. 

Cabbage-fly (Anthomyia hrassiew), a fly 
belonging to the same family (Muscidee) as 
the house-fly and the same genus as the 
turnip and potato flies. Its larvse or maggots 
are destructive to cabbages by producing 
disease in their roots, on which they feed. 

Cabbage-moth, the Mamestra or Noetua 
Brasaiccp, a moth measuring about If inch 
across the open fore-wings, which are dusky 
brown, clouded with darker shades, and 
marked with dsurk spots, as also various 
streaks and spots of a yellowish or white 
colour. The caterpillar is greenish-black, 
and is found in autumn feeding on the 
hearts of cabbages. 

Cabbage-palm, a name given to various 
species of palm-trees from the circumstance 
that the terminal bud, which is of great size, 
is edible and resembles cabbage, as the A rSca 
olerac^a, a native of the West Indies, the 
simple unbranched stem of which grows to 
a height of 150 or even 200 feet. The un- 
open^ bud of young leaves is much prized 
as a vegetable, but the removal of it com- 
pletely destroys the tree, as it is unable to 
produce lateral buda 

Cabbage-rose, a species of rose {Bom 
eentifolia) of many varieties, suppos^ to 
have been cultivated from ancient times, 
and eminently fitted for the manufacture of 
rose-water and attar from its fragrance. It 
has a large, rounded, and compact flower. 
Called also Provence Bose. 

Cabbage^tree, a name given to the cab- 
bage-palm, and also to a tree of the genus 
Ancftra (which see). 

CablMtia. See Cahala* 
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Cabeiri See Cahiri, 

Camber, the undressed stem of a tree, 20 
or more feet lon{^ used at Highland games 
as a trial of strength, being held upright by 
the smaller end and tossed so as strike the 
ground with the other end and turn over. 

Ca'bes, or Ka'bbs, a town and port of 
Tunis, with a small trade. The Gulf of 
Cabes {Sf/rtis Minor), at the head of which 
the town is situated, lies between the islands 
of Kerkeiina and Jerba. 

Cabin'da, a Portuguese sea{K)rt and terri- 
tory, north of the Congo mouth, bounded 
by the Atlantic, the Congo State, and the 
French ("ongo territory. The town carries 
on a considerable trade, and its people are 
noted for tbeir shipbuilding and other han- 
dicrafts. Pop. 10,000. 

Cab'inet, the collective Vwdy of ministers 
w’ho direct the government of a country. In 
Britain, though the executive government 
is vested nominally in the crown, it resides 
practically in a committee of ministers 
calleil the cnhimt. Every cabinet includes 
the first lord of the treasury, who is usually 
(not always) the prime -minister or chief of 
the ministry, and therefore of the cabinet; 
the lord-cbancellor, the lord-president of the 
council, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
first lord of the admiralty, and the five sec- 
retaries of state. A number of other minis- 
terial functionaries, varying from two to 
eight, have usually seats in the cabinet, 
and its members l^long to both houses of 
parliament, but usually adhere to that 
political party which predominates for the 
time being in the House of Commons. Its 
meetings are secret, and no minutes of 
the proceedings are taken. Although the 
cabinet is regarded as an essential part of 
the institutions of Great Britain, it has 
never been recognized by act of parliament. 
It began to take its present fonn in the 
reign of William III. The term is similarly 
used in the British colonies and in the U. 
States, where, however, the members are 
not members of Congress. 

Cabi'ri, CUbei'ki, deities or deified heroes 
worshipped in the ancient Greek islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Samothrace, and also 
on the neighbouring coast of Troy in Asia 
Minor. 

dable, a large strong ro]:>e or chain, such 
M is used to retain a vessel at anchor. It 
is made usxudly of hemp or iron, but 
may be made of other materials. A hemp 
cable is composed of three strands, each 
itrand of three ropes, and each rope of three 


twists. A ship's cable is usually 120 fa* 
thorns or 720 feet in length; hence the ex- 
ression a length, C'hain-cables 

ave now almost superseded rope-cables. 
Although deficient in elasticity, heavier, and 
more difficult of management, yet their im- 
munity from chafing and rotting, their 
greater compactness for stowage, and the 
fact that from their greater weight the 
strain is exerted on the cable rather than 
on the ship, more than counterbalance these 
drawbacks. — A sfihr?iartnc telegraph cable 
is composed of ono or more ooj>per wires 
embedded in a compound of gutta pereha 
and resinous substances, encircled by layers 
of gutta peroha or india-rtibher, hemp or 
jute padding, and coils of inin wire. 

Cable-moulding, in architecture, a mould- 
ing with its surface cut in imitation of the 
twisted strands of a rope. ^ 

Caboose', the cook-room or kitchen of a 
ship. In smaller vessels it is an inclosed 
fireplace, hearth, or stove for cooking on 
the main deck. 

Cab'ot, Sebastian, navigator, was horn at 
Bristol about 1474, died about ir»f>7. He 
was the son of John (^ahot, a N'enctinn 
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pilot, who resided at Bristol, and was highly 
esteemed for his skill in navigation. In 
1497, in company with his father and two 
brothers, he discovered the mainland of N. 
America^ having visited Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. In 1517 he made an at- 
tempt to discover the north-west passage, 
visiting Hudson’s Bay. In 1526, when 
in the Spanish service, be visited Brazil 
and the river Plate. In 1546 he agam 
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settled in England, and received a pension 
from Edward VI. He was the first who 
noticed the variations of the compass; and 
he published a large map of the world. 

Cab'ra, a town of Spain, Andalusia, in 
the province of Cordova, in a valley almost 
environed by mountains. I^he neighbouring 
region produces excellent wine. Pop. 13,7 03. 

Cabral', Pkdro Alvarez, the discoverer 
(or second discoverer) of Brazil, a Portu- 


guese, born about 1460, died about 1526. 
In 1500 he received command of a fleet 
bound for the East Indies, and sailed 
from Lisbon, but having taken a course 
too far to the west he was carried by the 
South American current to the coast of 
Brazil, of which he took possession in name 
of Portugal. Continuing his voyage, he 
visited Mozambique, and at last reached 
India, where he made important commer- 
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cial treaties with native princes, and then 
returned to Europe. 

Cabre'ra, a small Spanish island, one of 
the Balearic Islei^ used as a place for re- 
ceiving convicts. 

Cabul, Cabool, Kabul (ka-b^lO, capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Afghanistan, 165 
miles frtim the Indian station and f<»rt of 
Pe8ha\^mr, 600 from Herat, and 290 from 
i^andahar. It stands on the Cabul river, 
at an elevation of 6400 feet above sea-level. 
I'be citadel, Bala- Hissar, contains the palace 
and other public buildings, the fort, &c. 
Cabul carries on a considerable trade with 
Hindustan through the Khyber Pass. It 
was taken by the British in 1889 and in 
1842, and on the occasion of a subsequent 
war with the British in 1879 Cabul was 
twice taken by their troops. Po^ 7 5,000. — 
The Cabul river rises in Afghanistan at the 


height of about 8400 feet, flows eastward, 
passes through the Khyber Pass into India, 
and falls into the Indus at Attock. Length 
300 miles. 

Caca'o, or Co'coa, the chocolate-tree 
{Theohroma Cacdo\ nat order Byttneriacese, 
and also the powder and beverage made 
with it obtained from the fruit of this tree. 
The tree is 16 to 18 feet high, a native of 
tropical America, and much cultivated in 
the tropics of both hemispheres, esj^ecially 
in the West India Islands, Central and 
South America. Its fruit is contained in 
pointed, oval, ribbed pods 6 to 10 inches 
long, each inclosing 50 to 100 seeds in a white, 
sweetish pulp. These are very nutriti ve, con- 
taining 50 per cent of fat, are of an agreeable 
flavour, and used, both in their fr^ state 
and w^hen dried, as an article of diet. Cocoa 
and chocolate are made from them, the 
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former being a powder obtidned by grinding 
the seeds, and often mixed with other sub- 
stances when prepared for sale, the latter 
being this powder mixed with sugar and 
vaiious flavouring matters and forinetl into 
solid cakes. The seeds when roasted and 
divested of their husks and crushed ai*e 
known as cocoa nibs. The set^ds yield also 
an oil called butter of cacao, used in pomatum 
and for making candles, soap, &c. The term 
cocoa is a corruption of cot ao, but is more 
commonly used in commerce: rocrja-imts, 
however, are obtained from an entirely dif- 
ferent tree. 

Caceres (kii'the-res), a town of Western 
Spain, Estremadura, capital t)f a province 
of same name, with an episcopal palace, 
an old castle, and the largest bull -ring in 
Spain. Foj). 14,204. Pop. of province, 
32r>,9C3; area, 8013 8<i. miles. 

Cachalot (kash'a-lot). See. Sperm-whale. 

Cachar\ an East Indian district in As- 
sam; area, 3760 sq. miles. Pop. 313,868, 
fjiitirely engaged either in rice cultivation 
or on the tea plantations. 

Cache (kiish; Fr.), a hole in the ground for 
hiding and preserving provisions which it is 
inconvenient to carry: used by settlers in 
the western states of America and Arctic 
explorers. 

Cachet (ka-sha), Lettus db, a name 
given especially to letters i>roceeding from 
and signed by the kings of Fnince, and 
countersigned by a secretary of state. They 
were at first made use of occasionally 
a means of delaying the course of justice, 
but they appear to have been rarely em- 
phiyed before the 17th century as warrants 
for the detention of private citizens, and for 
depriving them of their personal liberty. 
During the reign of Louis XIV. their use 
became frightfully common, and by means 
of them (lersons were imprisoned for life or 
h>r a long perioil on the most frivolous pre- 
texts. They were abolished at the Revolu- 
tion. 

Cachexy (ka-kek'si), Oaohkxia (Gr., ‘evil 
habit of body’), a morbid state of the bodily 
system, in which there is great weakness, 
with or without the local manifestation of 
some constitutional disease. It is not a 
disease of itself, but the result of disease. 

Cachoeira (ka-sho-a'i-ra), a town of Bra- 
zil, in the province and 62 miles N.w. of 
Bahia. Pop. 15,000. 

Cacholong (kash’o-long), a mineral of the 
quartz family, a variety of opal, and so often 
called Peari-opalf usually milk-white, some- 
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times grayish or yellowish -white, opaque or 
slightly translucent at the edges. 

Cacholot. See Cachalot. 

Caohou (ka-shb'), a sweetmeat in the form 
of a pill, made from the extract of liquorictt, 
cashew-nut, gum, &c., used by smokers to 
sweeten tho breath. 

Cachaca (ka-cho'ka), a Spanish dauco 
performed by a man and woman to a lively, 
graceful air in triple time and with a 
strongly marked accent. 

Cacique (ka-sek'), in some parts of Ame- 
rica the title of tho native chiefs at the time 
of the con({ueBt by the Spaniards. 

Cac'odyle. See KakodtjU. 

Cac'olet, a contrivance somewhat resem- 
bling a double arm-chair, or in other castes 
like a bed, fixed on the back of a mule or 
horse for carrying sick persons or travellurs 
in mountainous countries. 

Cacon'go, or Mai.lkmju, a district on the 
west coast of Africa, immediately north of 
tho Congo river. The chief town is K ingut^la. 

Cactus, a Linmean genus of plants, now 
used as a name for any of the ( 'octaceie, a 
natural order of dicotyledons, othorwist* 
called the Indian fig order. Tho species 




1, Eehinoeacius emhterita. 2, E. oxygOnnii. 

are succulent shrubs, with minute scale-like 
leaves (except in the genus Pereskm, tretj- 
oactuB, with large leaves), and with clusters 
and spines on the stems. They have fleshy 
stems, with sweetish watery or milky juice, 
and they assume many j^ectiliar forms. ‘I'he 
juice in some species affords a refreshing 
beverage where water is not to be got. All 
the plants of this order, except a single spe- 
cies, are natives of America. They are 
generally found in very dry localities. Some 
are epiphytes. Several have been introduced 
into the Ohl World, and in many places 
they have become naturalized. The fruits of 
some s{>ecies are edible, as the prickly-pear 
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and the Indian fig, cultivated throughout the 
Mediterranean renon. The flowers are 
usually large and beautifully coloured, and 
many members of the order are cultivated 
in bot-houses. The principal ^nera are 
Meheaetug, JSehmocactugf Opuntia^ Cereus^ 
and MarnmiUaria. 

Cadamosto, Aloib da, an early navi- 
gator, was bom at Venice about 1482, died 
1464. He explored the west coast of Africa 
as far south as the Gambia. His Book of 
the First Voyage over the Ocean to the 
Land of Ne^oes in Lower Ethiopia was 
published in 1507. 

Cadas'tral Survey, a detailed survey of 
the lands of a country, their extent, divisions, 
and subdivisions, nature of culture, &c.; 
in most countries executed by the govern- 
ment as the basis of an assessment for fiscal 
purposes. 

Caddis-fly, an insect of the genus Phry- 
ganea^ order Neuroptera, called also the 
the larva or grub of which (caddis 
or case worm) forms for itself a case of 
small stones, grass-roots, shells, Ac., lives 
under water till ready to emerge from the 
pupa state, and is used as bait by anglers. 
This grub is very rapacious, and devours 
large quantities of fish-spawn. 

Cade, John (better known as Jmlc Cade), 
a popular agitator of the 15 th century, 
leader of an insurrection of the common 
people of Kent (1450) in the reign of Henry 
VL Having defeated a force sent against 
him he advanced to Lqndon, which he ruled 
for two daya On a promise of pardon 
being given the rebels soon dispersed, but 
Cade himself was kiUed by a gentleman of 
Kent named Idem 

Ca'deuce, the concluding notes of a musi- 
cal composition or of any well-defined sec- 
tion of it. A cadence is perfeot, fuU, or 
authentic when the last chord is the tonic 
preceded by the dominant; it is imperfect 
when tibe chord of the tonic precedes that of 
the dominant; it is plagal when the closing 
tonic diord is preceded by that of the sulv 
dominant; and it is interrupted, false, or de- 
ceive when the bass rises a second, instead 
of falling a fifth. Cadence, or cddcnro, is 
the name also given to a running passage 
which a performer may introduce at the 
dose of a movement. 

Ca'deaoy, Masks of, in heraldry, marks 
intended to diow the descent of a younger 
branch of a family from the main stock. 

Caden'ia. See Cadence. 

Cader Idria, a mountain mass about 10 


miles long in Merionethshire, Wales. The 
highest peak is 2914 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Cadet' (French), a younger or youngest 
son; a junior male member of a noble 
family. Also the name or title given to a 
young man in training for the rank of an 
officer in the army or navy, or in a military 
school. In Britain cadets are trained for 
the army by a course of military discipline, 
at the j^yal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, or the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, previous to obtaining a commis- 
sion. A naval cadet is one who bolds the 
first or lowest grade as a candidate for a 
commission in the Royal Navy, the cadets 
being generally admitted by competition. 

Cadet’s Fuming Liquor. See Alkargin. 

Ca'di, or Kadi, in Arabic, a judge or 
jurist. Ajnong the Turks cadi signifies an 
inferior judge, in distinction from the mol- 
lah, or superior judge. They belong to the* 
higher priesthood, as the Turks derive their 
law from their prophet. 

Cadiz (ka-deth'; ancient Oades), a sea- 
port of south-western Spain, situated at the 
extremity of a long tongue of land project- 
ing from the island of Leon, which is sepa- 
rated by a narrow (bridged) channel from 
the coast of Andalusia. It is well built, 
well paved, and very dean, and is strongly 
fortified. The chief buildings are the great 
hospital, the custom-house, the old and new 
cathedrals, the theatres, the bull-ring, ca- 
pable of accommodating 12,000 spectators, 
and the lighthouse of St. Sebastian. The 
bay of Cadiz is a large basin inclosed by 
the mainland on one side and the project- 
ing tongue of land on the other, with good 
anchorage, and protected by the neighbour- 
ing hills. It has four forts, two of which 
form the defence of the grand arsenal, 
Carraca (4 miles from Ca^), at which are 
large basins and docks. Cadiz has long 
been the prindpal Spanish naval station. 
Its trade is large, its exports being espe- 
cially wine and fruit Cadiz was founded by 
the Phoenidans about b.o. 1100, and was 
one of the chief seats of their commerce in 
the west of Europe. Pop. 59,659. — The 
proviuoe of Cadiz is the most southerly in 
Spain; area, 2809 sq. miles; pop. 431,531. 

Cad'mium, a scarce metal which resem- 
bles tin in colour and histre, but is a little 
harder. It is very ductile and malleable; 
has a spedfic gravity of 8*6 to 8*69; and 
fuses a little below a red heat In its 
chemical character It resembles zinc. It 
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occQTS in the form of carbonate, as an in* 
gredient in various kinds of calamine, or 
carbonate of zinc. It is also found in the 
form of a sulphide, as the rare mineral 
greenockite. It forms at least two oxides, 
one chloride, and one sulphide. Its symbol 
is Cd, its atomic 
weight 112. 

Cadmium 
Yellow, a pig- 
ment prepare 
from the sul- 
phide of cad- 
mium. It is of 
an intense yel- 
low colour, and 
much 




oy. 

Cadmus, in 
Greek legend, 
the son of Age- 
nor and grand- 
son of Poseidon 
(Neptune). He 
was said to 
have come from 
Phoenicia to 
Greece about 
1550 B.O., and 
to have built 
the city of Cad- 
inea or Thebes, 
iniiceotia Her- 
odotus and 
other writers 
ascribe the in- 
troduction of 
the Phoenician 
alphabet into 
Greece to Cad- 
mus. The solar 
mvihists iden- 
tify him with 
the sun-god. 

Cadors (ka- 
do^a), a small 
town of North Italy, 22 miles n.K.s. of Bel- 
luno, the native pl^ of Titian, who was 
bom here in 1477. 

Cadre (ka"dr), a list of the commissioned 
and non-commisrioned offioers of a regiment 
forming the staff; the nominal establubment 
of ofBcers cd a regiment. 

Cadu'eeus, Mercury's rod; a winged rod 
entwisted by two serpents, borne by Mer- 
cury as an ensign of quality and office. In 
modem tunes it is us^ as a symbol of com- 
mmroe, Mercury being the god of commerce. 
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The rod represents power; the serpents, 
wisdom; ana the two wings, diligence and 
activity. 

OttoiUa (L. eaieua, blind, from the minute 
size of their eyes), a genus of amphibiims, 
formerly, on account cd their external form, 

ranked wdth the 

ophidian rep- 
tiles, They are 
entiidy desti- 
tute of limbs, 
and the eyes are 
very small, and 
nearly hidden 
by the skin. 
They are usu- 
ally 1 to 2 feet 
in length, but 
often much lon- 
ger. 

Cooum, a 
blind process or 
sac in the ali- 
mentary canal 
of various ani- 
mals. In fishes 
tliey are often 
numerous and 
long; and birds 
have generally 
two near the 
termination of 
the intestine. 
Mammals have 
commonly only 
one cu:cum. In 
man the ‘ bliiul- 
gut’ is small 
and situated at 
the beginning of 
the colon. 

Cssdmon 
(kad'mou), the 
first Anglo- 
Saxon of note 
who wrote in 
his own language, fiourished about the end 
of the 7th century. He was originally a 
tenant, or perhaps only a cowherd, on the 
abbey lands at Whitby, but afterwards was 
received into the monastery. His chief 
work (if it can all be attributed to him) 
consists of paraphrases of portions of the 
Scriptures, in Anglo-Saxon verse, the first 
part of which bears striking resemblances 
to Milton^s narrative in Par^se Lost 
- Ca«L (k&ii), a town of Prance, in Nor- 
mandy, chief place in dep. Calvados, 125 m. 





north-west of Paris, and about 9 miles 
from the mouth of the Ome, which is here 
navigable. There is a dock connected with 
the sea by a canal as well as by the river. 
It is the centre of an important trade, the 
market of a rich agricultural district, and 
carries on extensive manufactures. It is 
well built, with wide streets, and possesses 
many old buildings. One of the finest 
churches is that of St. Pierre, whose tower, 
terminated by a spire, is exceedingly ele- 
gant, and was built in 1308. Two other 
remarkable churches are St. Etienne or 
Church of the Abbaye-aux-Hommes, built 
by William the Conqueror, who was buried 
in it, and La Ste. Trinity or Church of the 
Abbaye-aux-Bames, founded by the Con- 
queror’s wife. The buildings of the former 
abbaye are now used as a college, of the 
latter as a hospital. Other buildings are the 
castle and the hotel de vilie. There is a 
public library of 60,000 volumes, and a bo- 
tanic garden. Lace is largely made here. 
Valuable building stone is quarried. (See 
next article.) Pop. 43,809. 

Caen-stone, the French e(j[uivalent for 
the Bath oolite of England, a cream-coloured 
building-stone of excellent quality, got near 
Caen in Normandy. Winchester and (Can- 
terbury Cathedrals, Henry VII. ’s Chapel at 
Westminster, and many churches are built 
of it. ‘ 

Caer'leon, asmall town in Monmouthshire, 
26 miles from Bristol, on the river IJsk. 
It was the site of the hca JSilurum, the 
chief Roman station in the country of the 
Silures, and Roman coins, statues, and se- 
pulchral monuments are yet found. There 
are also the vestiges of an amphitheatre. 
Pop. 1806. 

Caermarthenshire. Bee Carmarthenshire. 

Caemaryon. See Carnarvon. 

Caernarvonshire. See Carnarvonshire. 

CsBBalpinieaB, a subdivision of the natural 
order of plants Leguminoste, containing 
several genera. The typical genus is Csesal- 
pinia, to which belong the Brazil-wood, sa- 
panwood, Nicaragua-wood, &c. The Cbejs- 
alpiniete include also among their number 
senna, the oarob, tamarind, aloes-wood, log- 
wood, &c. 

Css'ear, a ritle, originally a surname of 
the Julian family at Rome, which, after 
being dignified in the person of the dictator 
Caius Julius C-ajsar, was adopted by the 
successive Roman emperors, and latterly 
came to be applied to the heir-presumptive 
to the throne. The title was perpetuated 


in the Kaiser of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and in the Czar of the Russian emperors. 

CsB'sar, Caittb Julius, a great Roman 
general, statesman, and historian, was bom 
B.C. 100, died b.c. 44. He was the son of 
the praetor Caius Julius Caesar, and of 
Aurelia, a daughter of Aurelius Cotta. At 
the age of sixteen he lost his father, and 
shortly after he married Cornelia, the daugh- 
ter of Lucius Cinna, the friend of Marius. 



Julios Caasar.— Marble in Brit. Museum 


This connection gave great offence to Sulla, 
the dictator, who proscribed him for refusing 
to put away his wife. His friends obtained 
his pardon with difficulty, and Ctesar with- 
drew from Rome, and went to Asia, serving 
his first campaign under M. Minucius Ther- 
mus, the prsetor in Asia. On the death of 
Sulla CUesar returned to Rome, where he dis- 
tinguished himself as an orator. He after- 
wards visited Rhodes, w hen he was taken by 
pirates, and compelled to pay fifty talents 
for his release. To revenge himself, he 
fitted out some vessels at Miletus, overtook 
the pirates, made the greater number of 
them prisoners, and had them crucified be- 
fore Pergamus. He now returned to Rome, 
where his eloquence and liberality made him 
very popular. He was pontifex maximus 
in 63 B.C., pr»tor in 62 B.c., and governor 
of Spain in 61 b.c. On his return to Rome, 
having united with Pompey and Crassus in 
the memorable coalition called Hhe first 
triumvirate,’ he became consul, and then 
obtained the government of Gaul with the 
command of four legions. His military 
career was rapid and brilliant. He com- 
pelled the Helvetii, who had invaded Gaul, 
to retreat to their native country, subdued 
Ariovistus, who at the head of a German 
tribe had attempted to settle in the cotmtry 
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of the jDdul, and conquered the Belg». In 
nine years he reduced all Gaul) cros^ the 
Khine twice (b.c. 65 and 63), and twice 
passed over to Britain, defeated the gallant 
natives of this island in several battles, and 
compelled them to give him hostages. The 
senate had continued his government in 
Gaul for another period of five years, while 
Pompey was to have the command of Spain, 
and CrasBus that of Syria, Egypt, and Mace- 
donia for five years also. But the death of 
CrasBus in his campaign against the Parthi- 
ans dissolved the triumvirate; and about 
the same time the friendship between Csesar 
and Pompey cooled. The senate, influenoed 
by Pompey, ordered that Caesar should re- 
sign his ofiices and command within a cer- 
tain time, or be proclaimed an enemy to the 
state, and appointed Pompey general of the 
army of the Kepublic. Upon this Ceesar 
urged his soldiers to defend the honour of 
their leader, passed the Rubicon (49 B.c.), 
and made himself master of Italy without 
striking a blow, Pomf)ey retiring into Greece. 
Csesar then levied an army with the trea- 
sures of the state, and hastened into Spain, 
which he reduced to submission without 
coming to a pitched battle with Pompey’s 
generals. He next comjuered Massilia (now 
Marseilles), and returned to Rome, where 
he was appointed dictator. He then followed 
Pompey into Greece, and defeated him at 
PharsaJia, from which Pompey escaped only 
to l»e assassinated in Egypt. In Rome the 
senate and tlie people strove eagerly to gain 
tlie favour of the victor. They appointed 
him consul for five years, dictator for a 
year, and tribune of the people for life. 
When his dictatorship had expired he caused 
himself to be chosen consul again, and with- 
out changing the ancient forms of govern- 
ment, ruled with almost unlimited power. 
In 46 B.C. he crossed to Africa, defeated the 
Pompeians Scipio and Cato at Thaspus, and 
returning to Rome he was received with the 
most striking marks of honour. The term 
of his dictatorship was prolonged to ten 
years, the office of censor conferred on him 
alone; his person was declared inviolable, 
and his statue placed beside that of Jupiter 
in the capitol. He soon after was honoured 
with four several triumphs, made perpetual 
dictator, and received the title of imperatar 
with full powers of sovereignty. In Febru- 
ary, 44, be declined the diadem which An- 
tony publicly offered him, and next morn- 
ing his statues were decked with diadems. 
His glory, however, was short-lived, for a 
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conspiracy was set on foot by his enemy 
Cassius, and joined by many of his own 
friends, including M. Brutus; and, notwith- 
standing dark hints bad been given to him 
of his danger, he attended a meeting of the 
senate on 16th (ides) March, 44 ii.c., and 
fell beneath the daggers of the conspirators. 
Of his writings, we still possess tlie history 
of his wars with the Gauls and with Pom- 
pey. Ctesar was undoubtedly ‘the foremost 
man of all this world,’ being great as a 
statesman, a general, an orator, a historian, 
and an architect and engineer, and his 
assassination was brought about more by 
jealousy and envy than by real patriotism. 

Csdsare'a, the ancient name of many 
cities, such as; (1) CiSSABEA Philippi in 
Palestine, north of the Sea of Galilee, re- 
built by Philip, tetrarch of Galilee, son of 
Herod the Great. — (2) (^acsarka, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, about 65 miles 
N.w. from Jerusalem, enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Herml the Great, and named in 
honour of Cs'sar Augustus; the place where 
St. Paul was imprisoned two years (Acts 
xxiii.~xxv.). — (8) The capital of Cappadocia 
in Asia Minor. 

Ceasa'rean Operation, a surgical operation, 
which consists in delivering a child hy moans 
of an incision mode through the walls of the 
abdomen and womb; necessary when the 
obstacles to delivery are so great as to leave 
no other alternative. It is said to he so 
named because Julius Cesar was brought 
into the world in this way. 

Cnsa'rion, son of Julius Ceesar and Cleo- 
patra, put to death by order of Augustus. 

Cseslum, a rare metal, first discovered by 
Bunsen and Kirchoff by spectrum analysis 
in I860; symbol Cs, atomic weight 133. 
It is soft, and of a silver- white colour. It is 
always found in connection with nibidium. 
It belongs to the same group of elements 
with lithium, sodium, potassium, and rubi- 
dium, viz. the group of the alkali-metals. 

CsBs'tuB, the boxing-glove of the Grecian 
and Roman pugilists. It was loaded with 
metal to increase the weight of the blow. 

CsBBu'ra (L., a cutting), in Latin verse the 
separation of the last syllable of any word 
from those which precede it, by making it 
part of the following foot In English poetry 
It is equivalent to a pause. 

Caf, or KaF, in Mohammedan myth., a 
mountoin, which environs the whole earth 
as a hedge incloses a field. Its foundation 
is the stone Sakhral, which is an ernerahl, 
whose reflection gives the sky its tints. 
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OafFa. Strut of. See YenihaU. little succesa In 1789 he revisited Borne, 


CairVlna, or The'Knk, the active prin- 
ciple of tea and coffee, a slightly bitter, 
h%hly azotised substance, crystalHzing in 
slender, silk-like needles, found in coffee- 
beans, tea-leaves, Paraguay tea^ guarana, 
Ac. Coffee contains from 0*8 to 3*6, and 
tea from 2 to 4 per cent. Doses of 2 to 10 
grains induce violent nervous and vascular 
excitement. 

Caflhuia. See Kotffraria. 

CaiRre-oom, a variety of millet (SorgTvwm, 
vulg3/re)» 

CafEres. See Kaffirt, 

Caftan. See Kaftan, 

Cagli (k4Vye), a town of Central Italy, 
18 m. B. of Urbino, with a cathedral which 
contains a great fresco by the father of Ra- 
phael, Giovanni Santi. Pop. 3000. 

Cagliari (kaVya-rS), the capital of the 
island of Sardinia, at the head of a fine bay 
on the south coast. It is the residence of 
the viceroy and of an archbishop, and the 
seat of a university. It has some manufac- 
tures^ and is the chief emporium of all the 
Sardmian trade. Its spacious and safe har- 
bour is defended by several forts. Pop. 
35,589. 

Cagliari, Paulo. See Fcroncac, Pa/ul, 
Cagliostro (kal-yos'tra), Coukt Alks- 
BANPBO (real name Gfimcppe {Joseph) Bal- 
samo), a celebrated charlatan, born in 1743 
1 at Palermo. He was the son of poor pa- 
rents, and entered the order of the Brothers 
of Mercy, where he acquired a knowledge of 
the elements of chemistry and physic. He 
left, or had to leave the order, and com- 
mitted so many crimes in Palermo that he 
was obliged to abscond. He subsequently 
formed a connection with Iiorenza Feliciani, 
whose beauty, ability, and want of principle 
made her a valuable accomplice in his frauds. 
With her he travelled through many coun- 
tries, assuming other names besides that of 
Count Cagliostro, pretending to superna- 
tural powers, and wringing considerable 
sums from those who bksame his dupes. 
In Bngland he established an order of what 
he called Egyptian Masonry, in which, as 
grand kopUa^ he pretended to reveal the 
secrets of futurity, and made many dupes 
among the Mgher dasses. In Paris he was 
implicated In the affair of the diamond 
necklace, which caused so mat a scandal 
in the reign of Louis XVI., and was im- 
priscmed & the Bas^e,* but escaped by 
means of his matchless impudence. He 
afterwards visited England, but met with 


where he busied himself about freemasonry; 
but being discovered, and committed to the 
Castle of Bt. Angelo, he was condemned by 
a decree of the pope to imprisonment for 
life as a freemason, an arch-heretic, and a 
very dangerous foe to religion. He died in 
prison in 1795. 

Ca^ts (ka'goz), a peculiar race of men 
inhabiting France, in the Western Pyrenees. 
In the middle ages they were believed to be 
cannibals and heretics, and treated with the 
greatest ignominy. Legally they are new 
on a level with other Frenchmen, but socially 
they are still regarded as degraded. The 
name is probably derived from the Armor. 
eaeouzy leprous; the Cagots being supposed 
to be descended from lepers. 

Cahir (kS'er), an inland town, Ireland, 
county Tipperary, on the Suir, about 10 
miles w. by N. of Clonmel, with an old 
picturesque castle on the summit of a rock. 
Pop. 2469. 

Cahors (ka-or), a town in Southern France, 
dep. Lot, on the river Lot, 60 miles north 
of Toulouse. Under the Romans it was 
adorned with a temple, theatre, baths, an 
immense aqueduct, and forum, remains of 
which are still to be seen. Among the 
principal ediHces are the cathedral, and an 
episcopal palace, now converted into the 
prefecture. It was the birthplace of Gam- 
betta. Pop. 12,057. 

Cai'aphas, a Jew, was the high-priest at 
the time when the crucifixion took place. 
He was deposed a.d. 35, and Jonathan, the 
son of Annas, appointed in his stead. 

Caicos, Cayos (kl'ksz, kfoz), or Thb 
Keys (Spanish cayo, a rock or islet), one of 
the island groups comprehended under the 
general name of the Bahamas, consisting of 
six islands besides some uninhabited rocks. 
The largest, called the Great Key, is about 
30 miles long. The inhabitants are few in 
number, and mostly engaged in fishing and 
the preparation of salt. In 1873 the Turks 
Islands and the Caicos were united into a 
oommiasionership under the governor of 
Jamaica. 

Cai'mao* or Cait'kan. See Alligator, 

Cain, the eldest son of Adam and Eve; 
the firrt murderer^ who slew his brother 
Abel. For the biblical history of Cain and 
his descendants see Gkn. iv.~vu. A Gnostic 
sect of the , 2d century called Cainites held 
that Cain;.jWa8 the offspring of a superior 
power an4 JBve, and Abel of an inferior 
powei^thalJewi^ God, and that the kill- 
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ing of Abel symbolized tbe defeat of the 
inferior by the superior powar. 

Cainozo'ic, a geological term (from Gr. 
kainoSy recent, and zoi, life) applied to the 
latest of the three divisions into which strata 
have been arranged, with reference to the 
age of the fossils they include. The Vain- 
azoic system embraces the tertiary and post- 
tertiary systems of British geologists, ex- 
hibiting recent forms of life, in contra- 
distinction to the Mesozoic^ exhibiting inter- 


mediate, and the JPo/crmotc, ancient and 
extinct, forms. It corresponds nearly with 
what has been called the a^e of mammals. 
Written also Oainozoie, Kainozoic, 

Caique (ka-6k0» a small skiff or rowing 
boat; especially a light skiff used in the 
Bosporu^ where it a^ost monopolizes the 
boat trafEo. It may have from one to ten or 
twelve rowers. The name is also given to 
a Levantine vessel of a larger size, 

^a-ira (sa 6-ra: *It [the revolution] shall 



go on*), the burden or refrain of a French 
revolutionary song of 1790. The air was a 
favourite one with Marie Antoinette. 

Catrd, John, Scottish divine, born 1820, 
professor of divinity in Glasgow university 
1862, principal of the university since 1873. 
lie has published sermons (The Religion of 
Common Life being the best known), and 
an Introduction to the Philosophy of Reli- 
gion (1880). — His brother Eowabd has been 
professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow 
since 1866, and has pubU8he<l Account of 
the Philosophy of Kant; The Social Phi- 
losophy and I&ligion of Comte, and a book 
on UegeL 

Cairn (karn), a heap of stones; especially 
one of those lat^ hea^ of stones common in 
Great Britain, particularly in Scotland and 
Wales, and generally of a conical form. They 
are of various sizes, and were probably con- 
structed for different objects. Some are 
evidently sepulchral, containing urns, stone 
chests, &>ne8, Ac. Some were erected to 
commemorate some great event, others ap- 
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pear to have been intended for religious 
rites, while the modern cairn is generally 
set up 08 a landmark. 

Caimes (keniz), John Elliot, political 
economist, bom at Drogheda 1824, died 1 876. 
He was successively professor of political 
economy in Dublin, Galway, and London. 
Chief works, Character and Logical Methotl 
of Political Economy; Political Essays; 
Leading Principles of Political Economy, &e. 

Cairngorm, a Scottish mountain fonning 
one of a great group of the Grampians on 
the borders of Aberdeen, Banff, and Inver- 
ness shires, and rising to the height of 4084 
feet above sea-level It is particularly cele- 
brated for the brovmish or yellowish quartz 
crystals found on it, called eaimgormn. 
They are regular hexagonal crystals, with 
a pyramidal top, and are much used for 
brooches, seals, and other ornaments. 

Cairo (kl'rO; Arab. Kahira^ the Victori- 
ous), the capital of Modem Egypt, is situated 
on the right bank of the Nile, 12 miles alH>vo 
tbe apex of its delta^ and 160 miles by rail 
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from Alexandria. The character of the 
town is still mainly Arabic, though in 
modern times the European style in archi- 
tecture and other matters has become more 
and more prevalent. The city is partly sur- 
rounded by a fortified wall, and is inter- 
sected by seven or eight great streets, from 
which run a labyrinth of narrow crooked 
streets and lanes. There are several large 
squares or places, the principal being the 
Ezbeklyeh. To the south-east of the town 
is the citadel, on the last spur of the Mo- 
kattam Hills, overlooking the city. It con- 
tains the fine mosque of Mohammed Ali, a 
well 270 feet deep called Joseph’s Well, 
cut in the rock, the palace of the viceroy, 
&c. There are upwards of 400 mosques. 
The finest is that of Sultan Hassan. There 
are also some forty Christian churches, 
Jewish synagogues, &c. The tombs in the 
burying-grounds outside the city also de- 
serve mention, especially those known as 
the tombs of the Caliphs. The trade of 
Cairo is large, and the bazaars and markets 
are numerous. Of these the Khan el Khalili, 
in the north-east of the town, consists of a 
series of covered streets and courts in which 
all kinds of eastern merchandise are dis- 
played in open stalls. Cairo has railway 
communication with Alexandria, Suez, and 
Siout. It was occupied by the British, Sept. 
1882. Pop. 374,838. 

Cairo (Idl'ro), a river-port of the United 
States, in Illinois, at the junction of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. Pop. 902G. 

Cais'son. In civil engin. {a) a vessel in 
the form of a boat used as a flood-gate in 
docks, {b) An apparatus on which vessels 
may be raised and fioated; especially a kind 
of fioating-dock, which may be sunk and 
floated under a vessel's keel, used for dock- 
ing vessels while at their moorings, without 
removing stores or masts, (c) A water- 
tight box or casing used in founding and 
building structures in water too deep for 
the coffer-dam, such as piers of bridges, 
quays, &c. 

Caith’ness, a county occupying the ex- 
treme north-east of the mainland of Scot- 
land; area, 438,878 acres, of which about a 
fourth is under crop. The surface is gene- 
rally moory and bare; it is watered by 
numerous small streams. The coast is rocky, 
and remarkable for bays and promontories, 
including among the latter, Dunnet-head, 
Duncansby-head, and Koss head. Fishing, 
together with the rearing of sheep and 
cattle, forms the principal employment of 


the inhabitants. Flagstones (Caithness flags) 
for pavement are extensively quarried. I^ie 
towns are Wick, the county town, and 
Thurso. Caithness gives the title of earl 
to the head of the Sinclair family. It re- 
turns one member to Parliament. Pop. 
38,866. 

CaiuB (kez), Key, or Kaye, Dr. John, 
English physician, born at Norwich in 1510, 
died 1573. He was successively first physi- 
cian to Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
Having obtained permission to erect Gon- 
ville Hall, at Cambridge, into the college 
which still bears his name (Gonville and 
Oaius College), he accepted the mastership 
and retired from public life, when he appears 
to have assiduously devoted himself to 
literary labours connected with his profes- 
sion. 

Caivano (ki-vii'no), a town of S. Italy, 
about 9 m. north of Naples. Pop. 10,832. 

Cajamarca (ka-Aa-miir'ka). See Caxa- 
marca. 

Caj'eput, or Cajupdt, the name of several 
trees, genus Melaleuca^ order Myrtacejo, 
natives of the East Indies and Australia. 
See next article. 

Caj'eput Oil, the volatile oil obtained 
from the leaves of the cajeput-tree (Jfe/a- 
leuea Oajuputi)^ a native of the Indian Ar- 
chipelago, and some parts of Australia, or 
from others of the same genus. It is used 
ill medicine as a carminative, stimulant, 
sudorific, and antispasmodic ; also exter- 
nally in chronic rheumatism, and has been 
used as a cure for cholera. 

Caj'etan (or ka'ye-tan), Thomas da Vio, 
Cardinal, born 1469, died 1534, takes his 
name of Cajetan from the Italian town of 
Gaeta, in which he was bom. When only 
fifteen years of age he became a Dominican 
monk, and in 1508 general of bis order. In 
1517 he was made a cardinal by Leo X., 
who, in the following year, sent him as his 
legate into Germany, the principal object 
of his mission being to endeavour to bring 
Luther back to the old faith. He was 
author of a Commentary on the Bible; a 
Commentary on the Summaof Thomas Aqui- 
nas; a Treatise on the Authority of the 
Pope, &C. 

Caj'upnt. Same as CajepuU 

Cal'aba-oil, an excellent illuminating oil 
obtained from ealaba’nutgf the seeds of 
Ccdophyllum caJuba, a tree that flourishes 
in Brazil and the W. Indies. 

Calabar', a maritime district of West 
Africa on the Bight of Biafra, intersected 
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by two rivers, called respectively Old and 
New Calabar, under British protection. A 
large portion of the population are employed 
in the palm-oil trade. Old Calabar or Bongo 
river is situated about 90 miles nearly due 
w. from New Calabar river, with a wide 
estuary opening into the Bight of Biafra. 
New Calabar enters the Bight of Biafra at 
Ion. 7“ T E., and is believed to be one of the 
numerous terminating branches of the Niger. 
Duke Town and C^reek Town, the chief 
towns on Old C^alabar river, are stations of 
British missionaries. 

Calabar Bean, the seed of Ph}/go8tujma 
venenomim^ a leguminous African plant, 
nearly allied to the kidney* bean. It is a 
powerful narcotic poison, operating also as 
a purgative and emetic, and in virtue of 
these last qualities is the famous ‘ordeal 
bean* of Africa, admini-stered to [persons 
suspected of witchcraft. If it causes purg- 
ingit indicates crime ; if vomiting, innocence. 
It induces fainting fits and asphyxia, and 
weakens or paralyzes the action of the heart. 
It is employed in medicine, chiefly (exter- 
nally) as an agent for protluciug contraction 
of the pupil of the eye in certain cases; 
sometimoK also (internally) in neuralgia, 
tetanus, and rheumatism. 

CaVabash, a vessel made of a dried gourd- 
shell or of a calabash shell, tised in some parts 
of America and Africa. They are so close- 
grained and hard that when they contain 
any liquid they may be put several times on 
the fire as kettles. 

Calabash-tree, the popular name of the 
American trees or shrubs l)el<»nging to the 
genus (Jrf.iscentiay given to them because of 
their large gourd-like fruits, the hard shells 
of which are made into numerous domestic 
utensils, as basins, cups, spoons, bottles, &c. 
The name is also given to Adansonia digi~ 
tdta, the baoliab of Africa. 

Galabozo (-bs'ths), a town of Venezuela^ 
in a plain between the rivers Guarico and 
ITrituco. The neighbouring ponds abound 
in electrical eels. Pop. 6000. 

Cala'bria, a name anciently given to the 
peninsula at the south-eastern extremity of 
Italy, but now applied to the s.w. peninsula 
in which Italy terminates, from alK>ut lat. 
40° N. to the Strait of Messina; area 6663 
square miles; pop. 1,304,980. It is divided 
into three provinces — Cosenza, Reggio, and 
Catanzaro. The central region is occupied 
by the great Apennine ridge, to which whole 
colonies with their cattle migrate in the 
summer. The flats near the coast are 
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marshy and unhealthy, but the valleys at 
the foot of the mountains arc rich with the 
most luxuriant vegetation. The country is 
subject to earthquakes. Wheat, rice, saf- 
fron, anise, liquorice, madder, flax, hemp, 
olives, almonds, and cotton are raised in 
abundance. The sugar-cane also comes to 
perfection here. Sheep, horned cattle, and 
horses are numerous. Silkworms are exten- 
sively raised. The minerals include alabas- 
ter, marble, gypsum, alum, chalk, rock-salt, 
lapis-lazuli, &c. 'Fhe fisheries are valuable. 

Cala'dium, a genus of plants, order Ara- 
cete, natives of tropical S. America, often 
cultivated in hothouses on account of their 
large finely coloured leaves. 

Calahorra (ka-la-or'ra; aiic. (^ilagui'ria)^ 
a town of Spain, near the h. side of the 
Ebro, province of liogrofto. IMrtbplace of 
C^nintilian. Wine, grain, oil, and flax are 
prcHluced in the neighbourhood. Pop. 8134. 

Calais (IcH-lil), a fortified seiipf)rt town of 
France, def>. Pas-de-Calais, on the Strait of, 
an<l 25 miles R.E. of Dover, and distant ISl 
miles by rail from Paris. The Old Town «)r 
(Calais proper has a citadel, and was till re- 
cently surrounded by f(»rtification8; but the 
mwlem suburl) of St. Pierrcj les Calais hav- 
ing been amalgamated with (‘alais projH^r, 
both are now surrounded with forts and 
other works, to which morasses lend addi- 
tional strength. Extensive harbour im- 
provements have recently been carried o\it. 
Calais has considerable ex]>orts of grain, 
wine, and spirits, eggs, fruit and vegetables; 
but the town derives its principal import- 
ance from its being the chief landing-place 
for English travellers to the Continent. It 
has important manufactures of cotton and 
silk bobbin-net lace. In 1 347 Calais was 
taken by Edward III. of England, after a 
siege of eleven months. In 1558 it was re- 
taken by the Duke of Guise, l)eing the last 
relic of the French dominions of the Plan- 
tagenets, which at one time comprehended 
the half of France. Pop. 58,969. 

Calais, a town of the U. States in Maine, 
on the river St. Croix, a centre of the lumber 
trade. Poj>. 6178. 

Calais, Steatts of. See Dover, Straits 
of. 

Caraite, a name for turquoise. 

Calamaa'co, a glossy woollen stuff che- 
quered in the warp, and either ribbed or 
plain. 

Calaman'der Wood (supposed to be a cor- 
ruption of Coromandel woofi), a beautiful 
species of wood, the product of Diotp^ros 
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qumsUa, nat. order Ebenaceae, a native of 
Ceylon. It resembles rosewood, but is so 
hard that it is worked with great diflSculty. 
It takes a very high polish, and is wrought 
into chairs and tables, and yields veneers of 
almost unequalled beauty. 

Cal'amary, thegeneral namefor two-gilled 
decapod cuttle-hshes of the family Teuthidae, 
but properly used to designate those of the 

g enus Lollgo, The body is oblong, soft, 
eshy, tapering, and flanked behind by two 
triangular fins, and contains a pen-shaped 
gladiuB or internal homy flexible shell 
They have the power of discharging, when 
alarmed or pursued, a black fluid from an 
ink-bag. The species are found in all seas, 
and furnish food to dolphins, whales, &c. 
Some species can dash out of the water and 
propel themselves through the air for 80 or 
100 yards. Lcligo milgdria occasionally 
grows to the length of 2^ feet. Called also 
ISquid, 

Cal'ambac, a fragrant wood, same as 
Agtta or AgMochum. 

Calamianes (-a'nez), a cluster of islands 
in the Indian Sea, among the Philippines, 
midway between Mindora and Palawan, 
forming a Spanish province. One of them 
is 36 miles long and 17 miles broad. 
Calamine, an ore of zinc. See Zinc. 
Oal'amint, a plant of the genus Calamiinr 
tJkdy nat. order Labiatse. The plants are 
herbs or shrubs with dense whorls of purple- 
white or yellow flowers, with a two-lipped 
corolla and four conniving stamens. Five 
species are British, viz. 0. NcfpHay lesser 
calamint; C, officinSliSt common calamint; 
V, sylvatUa, wood - calamint ; C, Achtos, 
basil-thyme; and C. CUiwpodiumy wild- 
basil They all contain a volatile oil 
Cal'amitd (CcdamUes)^ a genus of fossil 
plants, very oharacteiistic of the carbonife- 
rous rooks. They bad the habit of the 
modern equisetums, to which they are 
closely allied, but they were arborescent, 
with woody stems, true leaves, and corms 
with fruit scales like equisetum, but pro- 
tected externally with bract leaves. 

Cal'amut, a genus of p^ms, the stems of 
the different species of wfdch are the rattan- 
canes of commerce. The genus holds a 
middle station between the grasses and 
palms, with the habit of the former and the 
uflorescenoe of the latter. The species are 
mhicipally found in the hotter parts of the 
East Ihdies. 

Oal'amUB, in Scrip, the word used to trans- 
late a Hahrew term which is believed to 


mean an aromatic substance obtained from 
some kind of reed or cane, probably Andro- 
pogon Sehcenanthus or A. Oalatmts aromati- 
€u» {sweet-scented lemon-grass). The name 
is also given to the root of the sweet-flag or 
sweet rush (AcHrus Calamus)* See Sweet- 
flag. 

Cal'amy, Edmund, a Presbyterian divine, 
bom in London in 1600, died 1666. He 
engaged warmly in the religious disputes of 
the day, and was one of the writers of the 
famous treatise against Episcopacy, entitled 
SmectymnuuB, a title furnished from the 
initial letters of the authors’ names. — His 
son, Dr. Benjamin Calamy, became an 
Episcopal clergyman, and distinguished him- 
self by the publication of A Discourse about 
aScrupulous Conscience, 1 683. — The nephew 
of Benjamin, Edmund Calamy, born in 1671, 
died 1732, has a place in literature as the 
biographer of Nonconformity. He published 
an abridgment of Baxter’s History of his 
life and Times, with a continuation; the 
Life of Increase Mather, Ac. 

Galas (ka-la), Jean, a memorable victim ' 
of fanaticism, bom 1698, executed 1762. 
He was a Protestant, and was engaged as a 
merchant in Toulouse, when his eldest son 
committed suicide; and as he was known 
to be attached to the Koman Catholic faith, 
a cry arose that he had on that account 
been murdered by his father. Jean Calas 
and his whole family were arrested, and a 
prosecution instituted against him, in sup- 
port of which numerous witnesses came for- 
ward. The parliament of Toulouse con- 
demned him, by eight voices against five, to 
be tortured and then broken on the wheel, 
which sentence was carried out, his property 
being also confiscated. Voltaire became 
acquainted with his family, and procured a 
revision of the trial, when Oalas was declared 
innocent, and his widow pensioned. 

Calataff^xni, a town of Sicily near its wes- 
tern extremity, with a ruinous Saracenic 
castle. Near it is the scene of Garibaldi’s 
first victory over the Neapolitans in 1860. 
Pop. 10,349. 

Calatayud', a town, Spain, in the province 
of Saragossa, on the Jalon. Manufactures: 
linen and hempen fabrics, ropes, soap, paper, 
Ac. The poet Martial was ^m here. Pop. 
11,612. 

CalatraVa, anciently a famous fortress 
of Spain, on the Guariiana, not far from 
Ciudad- Beal It gave its name to a Span- 
ish order of chivalry founded by Sancho III. 
In connection with the defence of the place 
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the Moors, 1158. For a long period 
the war with the Moors was carried on 
mainly by the knights of Calatrava, who 
acquired great riches. In 1808 their posses- 
sions were confiscated, and the order l^came 
a simple order of merit. 

Calca^reous, a term applied to substances 
partaking of the nature of lime, or contain- 
ing quantities of lime. Thus we speak of 
calcareous waters, calcareous rocks, calcare- 
ous soils . — Calcareous stpary crystallized car- 
bonate of lime. It is found crystallized in 
more than 700 different forms, all having 
for their primitive form an obtuse rhomboid. 
The rarest and most beautiful crystals are 
found in Derbyshire . — Calcareous tufa, an 
alluvial deposit of carbonate of lime, formed 
generally by springs, which, issuing through 
Umestone strata, nold in solution a portion 
of calcareous earth; this they deposit on 
coming in contact with air and light. Calc- 
sinter is a variety of it. 

Calceola'ria (L. calcelHus, a slipper, from 
the shape of the infiated corolla resembling 
a shoe or slipper), 
slipperwort, a genus 
of ornamental her- 
baceous or shrubby 
plants, nat. order 
Scrophulariacese. All 
the species are South 
American ; several 
have been long known 
in British gardens. 

Most of them have 
yellow flowers, some 
have puce-coloured 
ones, and some occur 
with the two colours 
intermixed, while Calceolaria, 

some are white. The 

greater number in cultivation are hybrids 
and not true species. 

Calcination, the operation of roasting a 
substance or subjecting it to heat, generally 
with the purpose of driving off some volatile 
ingredient, and so rendering the substance 
suitable for further operations. The term 
was formerly also applied to the operation of 
converting a metal into an oxide or metallic 
calx: now called oxidation. 

Cardte, a term applied to various mine- 
rals all of which are modifications of the 
rhombohedral form of carbonate of calcium. 
It indndes limestone, all theVhite and most 
of the coloured marbles, dudk, Icelmid-spar, 
Ac. 

Cal'diun, the metallic base of lime: in the 
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metallic state, one of the rarest of substan- 
ces; combined, one of the most abundant 
and most widely distributed. As phi)8L)hate, 
it forms the nusun part of the mineral mat- 
ter of the bones of animals; as carbonate, 
chalk, limestone, or marble, it forms moun- 
tain ranges; as sulphate or gypsum, large 
deposits in various geological formations; it 
is a constituent of many minerals, as fluor- 
spar, Iceland-spar, Ac., and is found in all 
soils, in the ash of plants, dissolved in sea- 
water, and in springs, l^th common and 
mineral. It was first obtained in the metal- 
lic state by Sir H. Davy in 1808. When 
quite pure, it is a pale-yellow metal, with a 
high lustre. It is al^ut one and a half 
times as heavy as water, ductile, malleable, 
and very oxidizable. Its salts are for the 
most part insoluble or sparingly soluble in 
water, but dissolve in dilute acids. Symbol 
Ca; atomic weight 40. 

Calo-sinter, a carbonate of lime, the sub- 
stance which forms the stalactites and sta- 
lagmites that beautify many caves. 

Calculating Machines, machines or con- 
trivances by which the results of arithmeti- 
cal operations may be obtained niecbaui- 
cally. Various machines of this kind have 
been produced, but the only one much used 
is the invention of M. lliomas of (Jolmar 
(the arithmometer), which performs only 
addition and subtraction along with multi- 
plication and division. Tht» more compli- 
cated ones invented for more difficult opera- 
tions by Babbage were never completed. 

Cal'culuB, The Ineinitkbimal, or Tkanh- 
cicNDENTAL ANALYSIS, a branch of mathe- 
matical science. The lower or comrrum 
analysis contains the rules necessary to cal- 
culate quantities of any definite magnitude 
whatever. But quantities are sometimes 
considered as varying in magnitude, or as 
having arrived at a given state of magni- 
tude by successive variations. 'I'^his gives 
rise to the higher analysis, which is of the 
greatest use in the physico-mathematical 
sciences. Two objects are here proposed: 
First, to descend from quantiticss to their 
elements. 'Hie method of effecting this is 
called the differential ealcvlvjs, S^nd, to 
ascend from the elements of quantities to 
the quantities themselves. This method is 
called the integral calculus. Both of these 
methods are included under the general 
name infinitesimal or transcendental analy- 
sis. HioBe quantities which retain tiie same 
value are called constaml; those whose values 
are varying are called variahU. When vari- 
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able (luantities are so connected that the 
value of one of them is determined by the 
value ascribed to the others, that variable 
quantity is said to be a function of the 
others. A quantity is infinitely great or 
infinitely tifnaU, with regard to another, 
when it is not possible to assign any quan- 
tity sufficiently large or sufficiently small to 
express the ratio of the two. When we con- 
sider a variable quantity as increasing by 
infinitely small degrees, if we wish to know 
the value of those increments, the most na- 
tural mode is to determine the value of this 
quantity for any given period, as a second 
of time, and the value of the same for the 
period immediately following. This differ- 
ence is called the differential of the quantity. 
The integral calculus^ as has been already 
stated, is the reverse of the differential cal- 
culus. There is no variable quantity ex- 
pressed algebraically, of which we cannot 
find the differential; but there are differen- 
tial quantities which we cannot integrate: 
some because they could not have resulted 
from differentiation: others because means 
have not yet been discovered of integrating 
them, Newton was the first discoverer of 
the principles of the infinitesimal calculus, 
having pointed them out in a treatise writ- 
ten before 1669, but not published till many 
yeajps after. Leibnitz, meanwhile, made the 
same discovery, and published it before 
Newton, with a much better notation, which 
is now universally adopted. 

Calculus, in pathology, a general term 
for the various inorganic concretions which 
are sometimes formed in the body. Such 
are biliary calculi or gall-stones, fonned in 
the gall bladder; urinary calculi^ formed by 
a morbid deposition from the urine in the 
kidney or bladder; and various others known 
as salivary y arthritiCy pancreatic, Uichrymaly 
&c. Urinary and buiary calculi are the 
most common. The former, when the par- 
ticles are comparatively small in size, are 
known as gravely when larger as stono, 
Bither cause painful and dangerous symp- 
toms. Stone in the bladder is often operated 
on by means of lithotomy or lithotrity (which 
see). 

Calcutta (Kdli Qhattah, the ghaut or 
landing-place of the goddess KAli), capital 
of British India and of Bengal; situated 
about 80 miles from the sea, on the left 
bank of the Hooghly (Hdgli), a branch of 
the Granges, navigable up to the city for 
large vessels. The river opposite the city 
varies in breadth from about two furlongs 
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to three-quarters of a mile. The city ex- 
tends along the bank for about four miles 
and a half, and with a breadth of about a 
mile and a half, the entire site of Calcutta 
proper being about 8 sq. miles. Adjacent 
to the city itself, however, are extensive 
suburbs, which include the large town of 
Howrah on the opposite side of the Hooghly, 
connected with Calcutta by a pontoon 
bridge. The houses of the south or British 
qua^r of Calcutta are of brick, elegantly 
built, and many of them like palaces, in 
striking contrast with the northern quariier 
occupied by the natives, the Pettah or black 
town, which has narrow, crooked, and ill- 
built streets. The city is encompassed by 
a spacious way called the Circular Hoad. 
On the west side is an extensive quay about 
2 miles long, called the Strand. Outside 
the city, between the river and the fashion- 
able quarter, lies Fort William, a magnifi- 
cent octagonal work, which cost altogether 
£2,000,000 sterling, mounts over 600 guns, 
contains 80,000 stand of arms, and will 
hold 1 5,000 men. The plain between Fort 
William and the city forms a favourite 
promenade. At the north side, called the 
Esplanade, stands the government house, or 
palace of the governor-general, built by 
the Marquis Wellesley, at an expense of 
£1,000,000 sterling. Other edifices worth 
notice are the town-hall, supreme court, 
government treasury, writers’ buildings, 
Metcalfe Hall, mint, theatre, medical col- 
lege, general post-office, general hospital, 
the new cathedral, the old cathedral. A 
tolerably good supply of filtered water from 
the Hooghly is furnished to the inhabitants; 
and a complete system of drainage has been 
constructed. Calcutta has an extensive 
system of internal navigation through the 
numerous arms and tributaries of the Gan- 
ges, and it almost monopolizes the external 
commerce of Bengal. There is a railway 
from Calcutta to Delhi, with branches to 
Ranigunge, Agra, Ac., and through Alla- 
habad to Bombay. Another line extends 
to Dacca. There is telegraphic communi- 
cation with all parts of India, and with 
Europe. The principal exports are opium, 
cotton, rice, wheat, jute, gunny-bags, tea, in- 
digo, seeds, raw silk, Ac. Of the imports the 
most important in respect of value are 
cotton goods. Salt is a considerable import. 
The maritime trade is of the annual value 
of fully £70,000,000; the inland trade is as 
large or lax^r. The native shops are in 
bauMTS in the narrow streets of l^e native 
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town, the principal being the Burra, and 
the Old and New China Bazaars. The reli* 
gions, educational, and benevolent institu- 
tions of Calcutta are iiutnm>ns, the leading 
British, American, and European missions 
Ixdng represented. The educational institu- 
tions comprise the IVesidency C-ollege, the 
Alohammedan College, and the Sanscrit 
College, all government colleges, Ixjsides 
others mainly sup(K>rted by missionary 
efforts. There is a l)otaiiical garden be- 


lon^ng to the Asiatic Society on the beau* 
tlful island of Oarden Reach, the summer 
residence of the rich British, and there 
are alsr) extensive botanic gardens on the 
west bank of the river conne<^ted with the 
agricultural and horticultural societies. At 
the end «)f the 17th t^eiitury Calcutta w»\8 
only a cluster of three mud villages; in 
1881 it contained, with itjHi suburbs, a popu- 
lation of 789,864. 

Calda'ra, I\>lij)ORO, called also Vnrava<j* 
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yio, an Italian painter, born in 1495 at Cara- 
vaggio, in the Milanese. In his youth he 
carried bricks for the masons in the Vatican, 
and envying the artists at work there de- 
vciWd himself to painting under the guidance 
of Maturino. He was afterwards employed 
by Raphael on the friezes of the Vatican. 
The oil painting of Christ on the way to 
Calvary is his most noteworthy picture. In 
1 543 he was murdered by his domestic. 

Caldail (from L. calidce aijuWy warm 
waters), a name of various places with warm 
springs in Spain, I’ortugal, and S. America. 

Cal'decott, Randolph, artist, bom at 
Chester, 1846. He entered a bank, but gave 
up banking for art. His first success was the 
publication, in 1876, of his illustrations of a 
volume of selections from Washington Ir- 
ving’s Sketch-book, under the title of Old 
Christmas^ It was followed by his illustra- 
tions of Hracebridge Hall (1876), of Mrs. 
Carr’s North Italian Folk (1877), of Black- 
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burn’s Breton Folk (1879), of Aesop’s Fables 
with Modern Instances (1883). His most 
popular work, however, was the seritis of 
coloured childrtm’s books coTuntenced by 
him in 1878, and including tJohn Oil pin, the 
Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog, and the 
CJreat Panjandrum, He died at St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, in 1886. 

Calde'ra, a Bea[)ort, Chili, 50 miles N.w. 
of C!opiap(5, an outlet for the produce of the 
copper mines in the interior. Pop. 3230. 

Calderon' de la Barca, Don Pedko, t)ie 
great Spanish dramatist, Wri at Madrid, 
1600; educated in the .Jesuits’ College, 
Madrid, and at Salamanca. Before his 
fourteenth year be had written his third 
play. Leaving Salamanca in 1625, he 
entered the army and served with distinc- 
tion for ten years in Milan and the Nether- 
lands. In 1036 he was recalled by Philip 
IV., who gave him the direction of the 
court entertainments. The next year he 



was madd knight of the order of Sandago, 
and he aerved in 1 640 in the campaign in 
Catalonia. In 1651 he entered the clerical 
profeesion, an<l in 1653 obtained a chap- 
lain’s office in the archiepiscopal church at 
Toledo. But as this situation removed him 
too far from court, he received,, in 1668, 
another at the king’s court chapel (being 
still allowed to hold the former); and at 
the same time a |>enB]on was assigned him 
from the Sicilian revenue. His fame greatly 
increased his income, as he was solicited by 
the principal cities of Spain to compose 
their autos sacramentales^ for which he was 
liberally paid, and on which he specially 
prided himself. Besides heroic comedies 
and historical plays, some of which merit 
the name of tragedies, Calderon has left 
ninety-five autos seuiramenialest 200 loas 
(l)relude8), and 100 saymtes (farces). He 
wrote his last play in the eightieth year of 
his age. His smaller poems are now for- 
gotten; hut his pla^B have maintained their 
place on the stage even more than those of 
Lope de Vega. Their number amounts to 
128. He wrote, however, many more, some 
of which were never published. He died 
May 26, 1681. 

Carderwood, David, Scottish divine and 
ecclesiastical historian, born 1575, and in 
1604 ordained minister of Crailing, Rox- 
burghshire, where he distinguished himself 
by his opposition to the introduction of pre- 
lacy. In 1617 he was banished for contu- 
macy, and went ta Holland. In 1625 he 
returned to Scotland, and in 1640 became 
minister of the church of Peucaitland, near 
Edinburgh. He then engaged in writing 
the History of the (.’hurch of Scotland, a 
work published in 1842 -49 by tho Wodrow 
Society. He died in 1660. 

Caledo'nia, Calbdonianb, the names by 
which the northern portion of Scotland and 
its inhabitants first became known to the 
Romans, when in the ;year 80 Agricola 
occupied the country up to the line of the 
Firths of Clyde and Forth. He defeated 
the ('Caledonians in 83, and again at Mons 
Grampius in 84, a battle of which a detailed 
description is given by Tacitus. In the 
early }>art of the 8d century they main- 
tained a brave resistance to Severus, but 
the name then lost its historic importance. 
Caledonia is now used as a poetical name of 
Scotland. 

Caledonian Canal, a water-way passing 
through Glenmore or the Great Glen of 
Scotland, and i^owing vessels of 500 or 600 
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tons to sail from the Moray Firth to Loch 
Eil and the sea on the west. The route 
passes through Lochs Ness, Oich, and Lochy, 
the whole distance from sea to sea being 
about 60 miles, of which only 22 consist of 
canal proper. There are twenty-seven locks, 
the highest being about 95 feet above the 
sea. It cost 41,850,000, and has never been 
a paying concern. 

C^^endar (L. caUndariumy from calendcTy 
the first day of the month), a record or 
marking out of time as systematically 
divided into years, months, weeks, and 
days. The periodical occurrence of certain 
natural phenomena gave rise to the first 
division of time, the division into weeks 
being the only purely arbitrary partition. 
The year of the ancient Egyptians was 
basecl on the changes of the seasons alone, 
without reference to the lunar month, and 
contained 365 days divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, with five sup- 
plementary days at the end of the year. 
The Jewish year consisted of lunar months 
of which they reckoned twelve in the year, 
intercalating a thirteenth when necessary 
to maintain the correspondence of the par- 
ticular months with the regular recurrence 
of the seasons. The Greeks in the earliest 
period also reckoned by lunar and Inter- 
calary months, but after one or two changes 
adopted the plan of Meton and Euctemon, 
who took account of the fact that in a 
{Hiriod of nineteen years, the new moons 
return upon the same days of the year as 
before. I’his period of nineteen years was 
found, however, to be about six hours too 
long, and subsequent calculators still failed 
to make the beginning of the seasons return 
on the same fixed day of the year. Each 
month was divided into three decada The 
Romans at first divided the year into ten 
months, but they early adopted the Greek 
.method of lunar and intercalary months, 
making the lunar year consist of 854, and 
afterwards of 355 days, leaving ten or eleven 
days and a fraction to be supplied by the 
intercalary di vision . This arrangement con- 
tinued till the time of Ceesar. The first day 
of the month was called the ealt^xds. In 
March, May, July, and October the 15th, 
in other months the 1 8th, was called the ides. 
The ninth day before the ides (reckoning 
inclusive) was called the nones, bring there- 
fore either the 7th or the 5th of the month. 
From the inaccuracy of the Roman method 
of reckoning the calendar came to represent 
the vernal equinox nearly two monim after 
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the events and at the request of Juliua 
CaeBar^ the Greek astronomer Sosigenes, with 
the assistance of Marcus Fabius, contrived 
the so-called Julian calendar. The chidf 
improvement consisted in restoring the 
equinox to its proper place by inserting two 
months between November and Decem^r, 
so that the year 707 (b.c. 46), called the 
year of con fusion^ contained fourteen months. 
In the number of days the Greek computa- 
tion was adopted, which made it 365^. To 
dispose of the quarter of a day it was deter- 
mined to intercalate a day every fourth 
year between the 23d and 24th of February. 
This caJendar continued in use among the 
Homans until the fall of the empire, and 
throughout Christendom till 1582. 

By this time, owing to the cumulative 
error of eleven minutes, the vernal equinox 
really took place ten days earlier than its 
date in tile calendar, and accordingly Pope 
Gregory XIII. issued a brief abolishing the 
Julian calendar in all Catholic countries, and 
introducing in its stead the one now in use, 
the Gregorian or reformed calendar. In this 
way began the new style ^ as opposed to the 
other or old style. I'en days were to lie 
dropped; every hundredth year, which by the 
old style was to have been a leap year, was 
now to be a common year, the fourth ex- 
cepted; and the length of the solar year was 
taken to be 365 days, five hours, forty-nine 
minutes, and twelve seconds, the differenco 
between which and subsequent observations 
is immaterial . The new calendar was adopted 
in Spain, Portugal, and France in 1582; in 
Catholic Switzerland, Germany and the Ne- 
therlands in 1 583 ; in Poland in 1 586 ; in Hun- 
gary in 1587; in Protestant Germany, Hol- 
land, and Denmark in 1700; in Switzerland 
in 1701 ; in England in 1 752 ; and in Sweden, 
1753. In tlie English calendar of 1 752, also, 
the 1st of January was now adopted as the 
beginning of the legal year, and it was cus- 
tomary for some time to give two dates for 
the period intervening between Ist January 
and 25th March, that of the old and that 
of the new year, as January 175g. Kussla 
alone retains the old style, which nf>w dif- 
fers twelve days from the new. 

In France, during the revolution, a new 
calendar was introduced by a decree of the 
National Convention, Nov. 24, 1793. The 
time from which the new reckoning was to 
commence was the autumnal equinox of 
1792, which fell upon the 22d of Heptember, 
when the first decree of the new republic 
had been promulgated. The year was made 


to consist of twelve months of three decades 
each, and, to complete the full number, five 
file days, or sansculotides (in leap years six) 
were added to the end of the year. The 
seasons and months were as follows: — 
Autumn; 22d Sept, to 22d Dec.; Vend^- 
mtairCf vintage month; Brumaire^ 
month; Frimairc^ sleet month. Winter; 
22d Dec. to 22d March; NtvSse, snowy 
month; Pluvidse, rainy month; VentSsc, 
windy month. Spring; 22d March to 22d 
June: Oenninalf bud month ; F/or^o/, flower 
month ; Prairied^ meadow month. Summer ; 
22d June to 22d Sept.; Messidort harvest 
month; Thermidor^ hot month; Fructidor^ 
fruit month. The common Christian or 
Gregorian calendar was re-established in 
France on the 1st January, 1806, by Napo- 
leon. For the Mohammedan calendar, see 
Hegira. 

Cal'ender, a machine consisting of two 
or more cylinders (calenders) revolving so 
nearly in contact with each other that doth 
or pai>er passed between them is smoothed 
ana glazed by their pressure, or some other 
kind of finish is imparted to the surface. 

Callenders, a sect of dervishes in Turkey 
and X^ersia. They preach in the market 
places, and live upon alms. Their name is 
derived from their founder. 

Carends (L. calendw)^ the first day of the 
mouth among the Homans. See Calendar, 
— The Greek calends^ a time that nev<T 
occurred; an ancient Roman phnujc widcdi 
<»riginated in the fact that the Greeks hud 
nothing corresponding to the Homan calentls. 

Calen'dula, the marigold genus of plants. 

Calenture, a kind of delirium sometimes 
caused within the tropics, esf >eciully tm board 
ship, by exposure to excessivt! heat, it is 
said that the sufferer imagines the sea to be 
a green field, in which he k tempted to walk 
by the coolness and freshness of its appear- 
ance. I’he tenn is nearly obsolete. 

Cal'gary, a riMiiig town on the Canafliau 
Pacific Railway, near the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the district of Alberta, 
the centre of an important cattle and horse- 
ranching district. Pop. 1600. 

Calhoun (kal-hdn'), John Caldwioll, an 
American statesman, bom in 1782, died 
1850. He was admitted to the bar of 8. 
Carolina in 1807, and in 1811 was sent to 
Congress, where he distinguished himself 
by Ms eloquence. In 1817 he was ma^le 
secretary of war under President Monroe; 
in 1825 be was elected vice-president of the 
United States; in 1831, a senator; in 1843 
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secretary of state, and in 1845, again a 
senator. Me continued till his death an 
advocate of extreme state rights, and of the 
policy of the slave-holding states. 

Cali (kale), a town of S. America, Colom- 
bia, state of Cauca, with a good trade. Pop. 
12,748. 

Calibre, a technical term for the dia- 
meter of the bore of a firearm. 

Calico (from Calicut in India), a general 
term for any plain white cotton cloth: in 
America it is nsnally applied to printed 
cottons. 

CaUco-printing is the art of applying 
colours to cloth after it has come from the 
hand of the weaver in such a manner as to 
form patterns or figures. This art, originally 
brought from IncSa, is sometimes practised 
on linen, woollen, and silk, but most fre- 
quently upon that species of cotton cloth called 
calico. The process was first introduced into 
Britain in 1738, and was originally accom- 
plished by means of hand-blocks made of 
wood on which patterns or parts of patterns 
for each different colour were cut. Th^e 
blocks were of various dimensions, according 
to the nature of the work, and where several 
colours were employed in one pattern, a 
block for each colour was necessary. As 
an improvement in the method of printing 
from wooden blocks, especially where deli- 
cacy of outline is required, engraved copper- 
plates were introduced about 1760; but the 
greatest improvement was effected by the 
introduction of cylinder printing about 1785, 
which has almost superseded the other me- 
thods, except for particular styles. The 
machinery now generally used consists of 
various modifications of the cylinder print- 
ing-machine, in which a number of separate 
engraved cylinders are mounted, correspond- 
ing to the number of colours to be printed. 
Formerly the cloth had to pass once through 
the machine for every colour; but now, by 
an arrangement of machinery e<iually in- 
genious and effective, any number of cylin- 
ders are fitted on one machine, which act 
on the cloth one after the other, and by this 
means the pattern is finished with a corres- 
ponding number of colours in the same time 
that was formerly employed to give one. 
A great variety of methods are employed 
in cidico- printing, but they all fall under 
the general heads of dye^cUmirt and steam- 
cofotirs. Under the first head are included 
all the styles in which the pattern is printed 
ontheoloth by a mordant — aerubstance which 
may have little or no colour itself, but has an 


iiffinity for the fibre on the one hand, and 
for the colouring matter on the other — the 
dye or colouring matter being subsequently 
fixed by dyeing on such parts of the cloth as 
have been impregnated with the mordant, 
and thus bringing out the pattern. In steam - 
colour printing the colouring material is 
applied to the cloth direct from the printing- 
cylinder, and subsequently fixed by steam- 
ing. In steam -colours there is no limit to 
the number and variety of shades which 
may be produced, each colour-box on the 
cylinder printing-machine containing the 
whole ingredients essential to the produc- 
tion and fixation of a separate and distinct 
shade of colour. This process is superseding 
most of the other styles, the brilliant coal- 
tar colours so extensively used being almost 
entirely fixed by steaming. The bodies used 
for fixing are tin mordants, tannic acid, Ac., 
which are mixed with the dye-colours and 
printed together, 'ihe effects of calico- 
printing are varied by numerous other ope- 
rations, such as the discharye-Btylef in which 
the cloth is first dyed all over, then printed 
in a certain pattern with discharge-chemi- 
cals, which either produce a pattern of some 
other colour, or one purely white, as in the 
Turkey-red bandanna handkerchiefs. The 
resiHt-stfilCf in some respects, is the reverse 
of the discharge-style; the process being to 
print a pattern in certain chemicals, which 
will enable those parts to resist the action 
of the dye suljsequently applied to all other 
parts of the cloth. After the prints have 
undergone the printing process they are 
submitted to a series of finishing operations, 
the object of which is to give to the fabrics 
a pleasing appearance to the eye. 

Caricut, a Beaix>rt of India, presidency 
of Madras, on the Malabar coast, which 
was ceded to the British in 1792. It was 
the first f>ort in India visited by Europeans, 
the Portuguese adventurer, Pedro da Co- 
vilham having landed here about 1486, and 
Vasco da Gama in 1498. It has consider- 
able trade, and manufactures cotton cloth, 
to which it has given the name calico. Pop. 
67,085. 

Calif and Califate. See Calipk. 

Califor'nia, one of the United States of 
America, on the Pacific Ocean; area, 1 55,980 
square miles. The coast extends the full 
length of the state, measuring about 700 
miles, following the indentations. On the 
a. part of the coast are a few islands. 
The state may be divided into three dis- 
tinct |K>rtion8 — the central being much the 
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most densely populated. This central por- 
tion is embraced between the parallels 36'' 
and iO'', and has on its fi. side the Bierra 
Nevada, and on its w. the Coast Ranges. 
Between these two mountain chains lies the 
Great Central Valley of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, renowned for its beauty 
and fertility. It is this valley, which is 
about 450 miles in length by al^ut 40 in 
breadth, to which the state now owes its 
principal wealth, and which has made it 
famous for its wheat, its wtK)l, its fruits 
(including sub-tropical fruits in the 8.), and 
the produce of its vineyards. N. of the 
j»arallel of 40", w'here the Coast Ranges 
an<i the Bierra unite, the country is ex- 
tremely rough and thinly inhabited. That 
portion of the state which lies to the s. and 
E. of the southern junction of the <.>oa«t 
Ranges and the Sierra is also thinly in- 
habited, with the exception of a narrow 
strip along the coast. 'J'he f)rincipal river 
is the Sacramento, which flows 8. for up- 
wrards of 300 miles, receiving numerous 
affluents from the Bierra Nevada, and falls 
into the Bay of Suisun. The Ban Joaquin 
rises in the Sierra Nevada, flows N. for 
about 250 miles, and joins tlie Sacramento 
about 15 miles alwve Buisun Bay. It re- 
ceives the waters of lake I'uk* or Tulares, and 
has numerous tributaries. The Bay of San 
Francisco, forming the most capacious har- 
l»ur on the Pacific coast, is about GO miles 
in length, 14 broad, and with a cotist-line 
of 275 miles. It is connected with the 
ocean by a strait about 2 miles wdde, and 
from 6 U) 7 long, called the (rolden Gate. 
'J'he city of San Francisco stands on the 
N.w. shore of the southern arm. 

Tlie peaks of the Bierra Nevacla — Mount 
Shasta, Lassen's Butte, B[)anish Peak, Pyra- 
mid Peak, Mounts Lana, Lyell, Brewer, 
Tyndall, Whitney, and others — reach from 
10,000 to nearly 15,000 feet aljove the sea 
(Mount Whitney is 14,88G). The volcanic 
character of the state is manifested by the 
mountain formations ; and earthcpiakes are 
fre(]uent. CalifcnTnia is celebrated for its 
many wonderful natural objects and re- 
markable scenery. Noteworthy are the 
Yos^nite Valley (which see) and the *big 
tree groves,' containing groups of giant red- 
wood trees — iiequoia gigarUea—mme of 
which reach the height of nearly 400 feet. 

The mineral resources of Csiifomia are 
oi great importance. Gold is found in 
abundance, the quantity obtained in 1886 
being valc^ at 14,726,000 dole. It was 
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first discovered in 1848, and brought a great 
rush of settlers to this part of the worhl. 
Among other minerals found in the state 
are silver, quicksilver, copper, coal, lead, 
tin, antimony, cobalt, Ac. 

Californio, being intersected by the iso- 
thermal line of 60'', has the same moan 
annual temperature as the north of Spain 
and the centre of Italy, and may, generally 
8i)eaking, be esteem^ genial and mild. 
'J'he year may be divided into a dry and a 
wet season. Gn the lower slopes of the 
Bierra Nevada the climate is said to be that 
of constant spring. Wheat, barley, oiits, 
maize and other cereals, the root-crojm aiul 
vegetables of temperate climates are very 
largely grown. Fruits are most vriried, in- 
cluding olives, grapes, apples, pears, plums, 
figs, oranges, peaches, {H)megraiiates, plan- 
tains, bananas, and cocoa-nuts ; the indigo- 
plant also, and the sugar-cane and tobacco, 
yield abundant returns. 'Phe cultivation of 
the vine is rapidly extending, and tin* pro- 
duction of wine and brandy and raisins is 
large and iiuToasing. Irrigation is practisttd 
in many localities. 

The principal town a4id port is Ban Fran- 
cisco; the capital is Bacramoiito, Of tlm 
other towns the most itn])ortant are Oakland 
and L<)S Angeles. 'I'lie extensive foreign 
export traile, consisting chiefly in wheat, 
flour, wool, wine, &c., is carried on almost 
exclusively at Ban Francisco; l)ut the state 
also sends eastwards large quantities of pne 
duce by rail, including raisins and drie<l 
fruits, honey, timl)er, furs, Ac. Much of 
the foreign trade is with Britain, ( liina, and 
Japan. The most irnporttmt railroad is the 
('entral Pacific, extending from Ban Fran- 
cisco to Ogden, Utah, where it joins the 
Union Pacific Railway. Ocean steamers 
run regularly between Ban Francisco and 
Australia, T^auama, Mexi(?o, China, ami 
Japan. 

California (a much larger area than the 
present state) was ceded by Mexico to the 
United Btates in 1847, and in 1850 was 
a<lmitted into the Union. The state senate 
consists of 40, and the assembly of 80 mein- 
liers. It elects 6 members to (IJongrtiss. 
Education is well provided for. I'he state 
university is at Berkeley, near Oakland. 
The pop. in 1860 was 379,094; in 1880, 
864,694, including over 16,000 Indians and 
75,026 Chinese. 

CaUfomia, Gulp of, a gulf on the w. 
coast of North America, in Mexico, lying 
betweem the peninsula of Lower ('alifomia 
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at»d the mainlanrl. It is about 700 miles 
long, and, through most of its length, is leas 
than 100 miles wide. It has long had a 
pearl fishery. 

California^ Lower, a territory of Mexico, 
comprising a peninsula jutting into the Pa< 
cific Ocean, and separated from the main- 
land throughout its entire length by the 
Gulf of California. It is nearly 800 miles 
in length, and in different places 30, 60, 90, 
and 120 miles wide; area 61,562 sq. miles. 
It is largely mountainous and arid, but is 
said to possess valuable agricultural and 
mineral resources. The chief towns are 
Loretto and lia Paz, the capital. Popula- 
tion 30,198, of whom perhaps a half are 
Indians. 

Calig'ula, Oaids Cjbbar Augustus Ger- 
MANious, Roman emperor, son of Getmanicus 
and Agrippina, was born a.d. 12, in the camp 
at Antium; assassinated by conspirators 
A.D. 41. He received from the soldiers the 



surname of Caligula, on account of Ids wear- 
ing the caligcCf a kind of boots in use among 
them. He succeeded Tiberius, a.d. 37, and 
made himself very popular by his mildness 
and ostentatious generosity; but at the end 
of eight months he was seized with a disorder, 
caused by liis irregular mode of living, which 
appears to have permanently deranged his 
intellect. After his recovery, he suddenly 
showed himself the most cruel and unnatural 
of tjpanta— a monster of debauchery and 
prooigality, a perpetrator of the greatest 
crimes and foUies. The most exquisite tor- 
tures inflicted on the innocent served him 
for enjoyments. In the madness of his arro- 
gance he even considered himself a god, and 


ca^ised sacrifices to be offered to himself. 
One of his greatest follies was the building 
of a bridge between Bake and Puteoli (Puz- 
zuoli), in order that he might be able to 
boast of marching over the sea on dry land. 
He projected expeditions to Gaul, Germany 
and Britain, and having reached the sea, he 
bade his soldiers gather shells for spoils, and 
then led them back to Rome. At last a 
band of conspirators put an end to his career 
in the 29th year of his age. 

Caliper Compasses, compasses made 
either with arched legs to measure the 
diameters of cylinders or globular bodies, 
or with straight legs and retracted i>oint8 
to measure the interior diameter or bore of 
anything. 

Caliph, Calif, or Khali p {vicegerent) is 
the name assumed by the successors of Mo- 
hammed in the government of the faithful 
and in the high-priesthood. Caliphate is 
therefore the name given to the empire of 
these princes which the Arabs founded in 
Asia, and enlarged, within a few centuries, 
to a dominion exceeding even the Roman 
empire in extent. The appellation of caliph 
has long ago been swallowed up in Shah, 
Sultan, Emir, and other titles peculiar to 
the East. Mohammed having died without 
naming his successor, three rival parties ap- 
peared immediately after his death. The 
first was headed by Omar, a kinsman of the 
prophet, who demanded the election of Abu 
Bekr, Mohammed’s father-in-law. The 
second party was beaded by Ali, the hus- 
band of Fatima, the prophet’s daughter, 
who declared for himself. The third party 
consisted of people of Medina, who de- 
manded the election of one of themselves. 
Abu Bekr was chosen (a.d. 632), and pro- 
secuting the conquest of Syria, he defeated 
the Byzantine emperor Heraclius and took 
Damascus. His successor, Omar, completed 
the conquest of Syria, took JeruWem, sub- 
jugated Egypt, and defeated the Persians. 
He is said to have erected over 1500 
mosques. He was succeeded by Othman, 
or Osman, who completed the conquest of 
Persia and other Eastern countries, ex- 
tended his dominion in Africa, and took 
Cyprus and Rhodes. Othman was succeeded 
by Ali, who is regarded as the first legiti- 
mate possessor of the dignity by a numerous 
sect of Mohammedans, which ^ves him and 
his son, Hassan, almo^ equal honour with 
the prophet During his reign a great 
schism divided the Mohammedi^ into two 
sects called the Sunnites and the Shiites, 
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the former acknowledging the authority of 
all the caliphs, the latter acknowled^ng 
only Ali and his descendants. Ali w^as Tnar> 
dered in a.d. 660, and his sou Hassau in 661, 
when Moawiyah, the founder of tlie dynasty 
of the Ommiyades, became caliph, and trans- 
ferred his capital from Medina to Damascus. 
His army continued the conquest of North- 
ern Africa, and twice unsuccessfully attiicked 
Constantinofde. Carthage was taken in 698, 
after which the Mohammedans encountered 
no serious opposition in Northern Africa. 
From the union of the Arabic and Berber 
races of Africa sprung the Moors of Sara- 
cenic history. The conciuest of Spain im- 
mediately followed, Tarik, the lieutenant of 
the Saracen general, Musa, having totally 
defeated the King of the Goths. The ca- 
liphate now extended from the Oxus and 
Indus to the Atlantic. In 732 a great host 
of Moslem soldiery crossed the Pyrenees 
and invaded France, but were tot^ly de- 
feated at Tours by Charles Martel. In 755 
the Mohammedan dominion split up into 
the Eastern and Western Caliphates^ the 
western caliph having Spain, with his capi- 
tal at Cordova; and the eastern including 
Northern Africa, with the capital at Bag- 
dad. The former was ruled by a series of 
Ommiyade caliphs; the latter by the dy- 
nasty of the Abbasides. The most cele- 
brated of the Abbaside caliphs of Bagdad 
wiis Haroun al Kashid (Aaron the Just), 
786-808, under whom learning, science, and 
art were in a flourishing state. Subse- 
quently the Moslem kingdom lost province 
after province, and the temporal authority 
of the caliph of Bagdad was destroyed. 
Nmnerous independent dynasties were set 
up, the most important of which was that of 
the Fatimites, founded by an African Sara- 
cen who claimed descent from Fatima the 
daughter of the prophet. ^J^his dynasty 
conquered Sicily and several parts of Italy, 
Egypt, and Palestine. It came to an end 
in 1171. In 1031 the Western Caliphate 
ceased, and the Saracenic dominions in 
Spain was broken up into several small 
states. The most brilliant period of the 
Western Caliphate was in the 9th and 10th 
centuries, when literature, science, and art 
were in more flourishing condition than any- 
where else in Europe. The Eastern Caliph- 
ate lingered on till 1 258, when Bagdad was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols. 

Calisa'ya Bark, a variety of Peruvian or 
cinchona bark, namely, that of Cinehlhia 
calisaya or jlavcu 


Calisthenics, a less correct spelling of 
Callisthmics» 

Callver, an early form of hand -gun, 
musket, or artjuebuse, lighter and shorter 
than the musket, which ha<l the advantage 
of the latter in being fired without a rest, 
and much more rapidly. It seems b.) have 
gone out of fashion about 1630. 

Calix'tines, or irtRAQUiHi’s, a sect of 
Hussites in Bohemia, who published their 
confession in 1421, the leading article of 
which was a demand t<) partidee of the cup 
{calkc) as well as of the bretul in the liord’s 
Supper, from which they received their 
name of Vtraquists ( L. uterque^ both). Their 
tenets were conceded by the articles of 
Basel in 1 433, ami they became the predo- 
minant party in Bohemia. ^J'he name ( 'a- 
lixtiue is also given to a fr>llower of Georg 
Calixtus. 

Calix'tus, the name of three popes.— (U- 
LTXTUvS I. was a Homan bishop from 21 7 to 
224, when he suffered martyrdom. Calix- 
tus II. was elected in 1119, in the monas- 
tery of Clngny, successor of the expelled 
pope, Gelasius II., who had been driven fnun 
Italy by the Emperor Henry V., ami had 
died in this monastery. He excommuni- 
cated the Emperor Henry V. on account of 
a dispute respecting the right of investiture; 
as also the anti-pope Gregory VIII., whom 
he drove from Home. He availed himself 
of the troubles of the emperor to force him, 
in 1122, to agree to the (kmcordat of 
Worms. He died in 1124. — Caltxtuh III., 
chosen in 1168 in Rome, os anti-pope to 
Paschal III., and confirmed by the ihii- 
peror Frederick T., in 1178, was obliged to 
submit to I*opo Alexander III. As ho was 
not counted armmg the legal popes, a sub- 
sequent fK>pe, Alfonho Bougta, made pope 
in 1455, was called Calixtus JJJ. He died 
in 1458. 

Calixtus (projKjrly Callisen\ (tKoiu;, an 
able ami enlightened German theologian of 
the Lutheran Church in the 17th century, 
was bom in 1586 in Schleswig, dierl 1656. 
In 1614 he became professor of theology in 
Helmstedt. He wrote against the celil)acy 
of the clergy, and proposed a reunion of 
Catholics and Protestants upon the basis of 
the Af)ostle'B creed. 

Call, a term used in various senses; as, (1) 
in reference to joint-stock companies, and 
the like, a demand for payment of the 
whole or a portion of the amount which a 
person has undertaken to c<jntribnte to any 
scheme; (2) in Presbyterian churches, the 
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writ^ document sijraed by the members 
of a ‘‘congregation cidling on or inviting a 
clergyman to become their pastor, and pre> 
sented to him alter he has been duly elected. 
— CaU to the har^ the formal admission of a 
[jerson to the rank of barrister. 

Calla, a genus of plants, nat. order Oron- 
tiacefE. I'he known species are few and of 
widely different habitats. 0, palustris occurs 
in the north of Europe and America. It 
has a creeping root<stock extremely acrid in 
taste, btit which, when deprived of its caus* 
ticity by maceration and boiling, is made 
by the Xiapps into bread. The beautiful 
Jlichardm ethwpiea (X^thiopian lily) was 
formerly included in this genus, and is still 
sometimes called Caila cthiojiica. 

Callao (kal-ya'd), a seaport town of Peru, 
the port of Lima, from which it is 6 miles 
distant, and with which it is connected by 
a railway; pop. 33,«002. The roadstead is 
one of the l^st in the Pacific, and there is 
a dock, with an area of nearly 52 acres, 
constructed at a cost of £1,700,000, besides 
a floating iron dock. Callao is the emfK)* 
rium of the whole of the trade of l^eru, 
importing manufactured gcK>ds, and export- 
ing guano, copper ore, cubic nitre, wool, bark, 
Ac. In 1746 the old town was destroyed 
by an earthquake, with much loss of life 
and damage to shipping. 

Callcott, John Wall, an eminent com- 
poser, born at Kensington in 1766, dietl 
1821. He studied under Handel; obtained 
the Mus. Doc. degree from Oxford; W'as 
author of a musical grammar; and was 
especially noted for his glee compositions. 
— Sib Au(JU8TUfl Wall, brother of the 
above, born at Kensington in 17711, died 
1844. He studied portrait-painting under 
Hoppner, but distinguished himself specially 
in landsca{)e-pauitiug. In 1837 he wris 
knighted, and in 1843 was appointed keeper 
of the royal collections of pictures. 

Cairenrish, a village tmd district of Scot- 
land, Isle of liewis, 16 miles west of Stor- 
noway, famous for its circles of standing- 
stones. The main circle is 40 feet in dia- 
meter, formed of twelve unhewn blocks of 
gneiss from 10 to 13 feet high, with a larger 
bl(x;k in the oentre. From this circle rows 
of stones project to the east, west, and 
south. There are upwards of 40 blocks 
altogether. 

CalUchthys (-ik'this), a genus of fishes 
belonging to Uie alxiomintid malacxiptery- 
gians, and family Siluridte or sheat-fishes. 
They are natives of hot dimatea^ and are 


said to make their way over land in search 
of water during dry seasons. 

Callig'onum, a genus of shrubs belonging 
to the PolygoniUiete. The best-known spe- 
cies is C. pcUlasiaf of the steppes near the 
Caspian, the acid fruit and shoots of which 
are often eaten to allay thirst. 

Callim'achuB. 1. A Greek poet and gram- 
marian, bom at Gyrene, in Libya, of a 
noble family; flourished about 250 b.c. He 
taught at Alexandria, and was appointed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus librarian of the 
Alexandrine Museum. He wrote an epic 
poem called Galatea, several prose works, 
and tragedies, elegies, comedies, &c., but 
only some seventy-two epigrams and six 
hymns remain. — 2. A Greek architect and 
artist, flourished about 400 B.C., the reputed 
originator of the Corinthian column. 

Call'inger. See Kalinjar. 

Calli'nus, of Ephesus, the earliest Greek 
elegiac poet, flourished about 730 B.a Only 
a few fragments of his elegies are extant. 

Calliope (kal-i'o-pe), one of the Muses. 
She presided over eloquence and heroic ik>- 
etry, and is said to have been the mother of 
Orpheus by Apollo. 

Cariipem. See Caliper Covipasses, 

CalUs'theneB (-ez), a Greek philosopher 
and historian, a native of Olyuthtis, was 
appointed to attend Alexander in his expe- 
dition against Persia. His expressed disap- 
probation of the conduct of Alexander in- 
curred the displeasure of the courtiers and 
royal favourites, and he was put to death on 
a pretended charge of treason, 328 B.C. He 
wrote a History of the Actions of Alexander, 
and other historical works. 

CalUstheziloB (Gr. kalli-, beautiful, and 
sthenos, strength), the art or practice of ex- 
ercising the body for the purpose of giving 
strength to the muscles and grace to the 
carriage. The term is usually applied to 
the physical exercises of femmes, as gym- 
nastics is to those of males. 

Callosity, any thickened or hardened 
part of the human skin caused by pressure 
and friction. Also the natural cutaneous 
thickenings on the buttocks of monkeys. 

Callot (kfd-u), Jacques, a X'rench en- 
graver, bom about 1593, died in 1636. He 
distinguished liimself in Italy and X>aiice, 
and was patronized by the Grand-duke of 
Tuscany and by I^ouis XIII. He preferred 
etching, probably because his active and fer- 
tile genius could in that way express itself 
more rapidly. In the space of twenty years 
he designed and execute about 1600 pieces^ 
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the characteristics of which are freedom, va- 
riety, and naivete. 

Callu'na. See //catk. 

Callus, a callosity; also a new growth of 
osseous matter between the extremities of 
fractured bones, serving to unite them. 

Carmar, the principid city of a )>rovinee 
of the same name in Sweden, is situated 
opposite to Oeland, on the island of Quarn- 
holm, and has some manufactures and a 
go<Kl trada It derives celebrity from the 
treaty of 1397, called the Union of (■alinio*, 
by which the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
1 )enmark, Norway, and Sweden were united 
under Margaret, hereditary Queen of Den- 
mark, and widow of Haco, King of Norway. 
Top. 11,605. 

Calmet (kal-ma), ArousTiNE, distin- 
guished as an exegetical and historical 
writer, was lK)rn in Lorraine in 1672, died 
at I’aris 1757. He early entered the order 
of St. Jlenedict, and becjune the head of 
several abbeys in succession. He was an 
industrious compiler of voluininous works, 
such os (>ommcntaire sur tous les 1 dvres de 
I’Ancien et du Nouveau Testament (I’aris, 
17<*7-16), Dictionnairc Historicpie et Cri- 
ti(|ue de la Bible, Histoire Kcclcsijistiquo et 
Civile de la Lorraine, Ac. 

Calms, KEotONH i>f, tnicts in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, on the confines of the 
trade-winds, where calms of long duration 
prevail. About the winter solstice their 
average northern limit is in 5 ‘ N. lat., and 
in the months about the summer solstice 
about 12'^ N. lat. I'he southern limit lies 
nearly always to the north of tlie ec^uator, 
varying between 1" and 3” N, lat. 

Caimucks. Se<i Kalmucks. 

Calue (kiiii), a municipal and, until 1 885, 
a parliamentary borough in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, 31 miles N.N.w. of Salisbury. It is 
the centre of the manufacture of the far- 
famed Wiltshire bacon. Pop. of rnun. bor. 
2474; of park bor., 5244. 

Cal'omel (HgCl), mercun>a8 chloride; a 
preparation of mercury much used in medi- 
cine, and also found native as horn -quick- 
silver. It is prepared by grinding in a mor- 
tar sulphate of mercury with as much mer- 
cury as it alrea<ly contains, and heating the 
compound which is formed with common 
salt in a retort until the mercury sublimes. 
7^be calomel is thus pro<]uced as a white 
|)owder. It is use<l in a variety of ailnients, 
as a purgative, a vermifuge, Ac. 

Calonae <ka-lon), Ch aklkh Alex an urk de, 
a French statenman, bom in 1734 at Douai, 
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died at Paris 1 802. He studied at Paris, and 
devoted himself to the duties of an ailvo- 
cate. In 1783 he succeeded Maurepas as 
minister of finance; but after four years of 
incessant endeavours at financial reform he 
could do nothing but advise an assembly of 
the notables, which accordingly met in 
1787. The financial statement which he 
then made led to his dismissal, and he 
retired to England. On the breaking out 
of the revolution he supiH>rte<l the royalist 
party with much zeal. 

C^ophyllum, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Gnttifene, consisting of large timl>er 
trees, with shining Itjavtm' which have nu- 
merous transverse parallel veins. (/. fno- 
plitfUnm yields a medical resin, the taeuwna- 
hac of the East Indies. 1'he seeds afford an 
oil which is u.sed for burning, for making 
ointment, Ac. 

Calores'cenoe, the transmutation of heat 
rays into light rays; a i>eculiar transmuta- 
tion of the invisible calorific rays, observable 
beyond the red rays of the spectrum of solar 
au<l electric light, into visible luminous rays, 
by passing them through a sohition of iodine 
in bisulphide of carlMUj, wliich intenicpts the 
luminous rays and transmits the calorific, 
'riie latter, when brought to a focus, prxxluco 
a heat strong enough to ignite corid>UKtil)le 
sulmtances, and to heat \q) uuitals to iucati- 
descence; the less refrangible calorific rays 
btdiig converted into rays of higher refran- 
gibility, whereby they become ImninouH. 

Caloric, the name given to a Hupjsmed 
subtle imponderable fiuid to whieli the mm- 
sation and phenomenaof heat were formerly 
attributed. — Valor ic c?w/mc, an .air-ouginu 
(which see). 

Calorim'eter, an apparatus for measuring 
absiihite rpiantities of licat or the H(»ecific or 
latent heat of bodies, as an instrument for 
measuring the beat given out by a bo<ly in 
crKiliug from the quantity of ice it melts or 
from the riMe of tunq>erature it produces in 
water around it. 

Calot'ropia, a genus of shrubs or small 
trees, order Asclcpijulaceaf, one H}>ecieH of 
which yields the Indian fibre called mudar 
(which see). For another species see Apple 
of tSodom. 

Calotte (kadot'), a skull-cap worn by 
ecclemastics in Catholic countries, and in 
England by serjeants-at-law. 

Calot'tista, or the liEoiMENT de la Ca- 
lotte, a sod^y which sprang up at J'aris 
in the last years of the ndgn of ].<ouis XI V., 
and was named from the word ealoUe (a 
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skull-cap worn by the pnests), which was 
the symbol of the society. All were ad- 
mitted whose ridiculous behaviour, odd 
character, foolish opinions, &c., had ex{)osed 
them to public criticism. 

Cal'otype, the name given to the process, 
invented by Talbot about 1840, of produc- 
ing photographs by the action of light upon 
fiai)er impregnated with nitrate of silver. 
See Photography, 

Caloy'ers (Or. Wos, beautiful, good, //r- 
rc», an old man), Greek monks, belonging 
to the order of St. Basil, who lead a very 
austere life. Their most celebrated monas- 
tery in Asia is at Mount Sinai; in Europe 
at Mount Athos. They do not all agree as 
to their mode of life. Some of them are 
cenobites; that is, they live in common. 
Others are anchorites, living alone, or with 
only one or two companions; and others 
again are recluses, who live in grottoes or 
caverns in the greatest retirement, and are 
supported by alms supplied to them by the 
monasteries. 

Calpee', Kalpi, a town, Hindustan, N.W. 
Provinces, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
about 50 miles 8 . 8 . w. of Cawnpore. During 
the Sepoy mutiny Calpee became a princi- 
pal rendezvous of the revolted Gwalior con- 
tingent, which was signally defeated, first 
by Sir Colin Campbell, in the vicinity of 
Cawnpore, and afterwards at Calpee itself by 
Sir Hugh Hose, May 26, 1858. Pop. 14,306. 

Calpurinia, the fourth wife of Julius 
Cfesar, married to him 59 b.c. She was a 
daughter of L. Calpuriiius Piso, who was 
consul in 58 B.o. 

Calpur'nius, Titus, a Latin pastoral poet, 
bom in Sicily about the end of the 3d cen- 
tury. Eleven eclogues composed by him 
are extant. 

Caltabello'ta, a town of Sicily, province 
of Girgenti. Pop. 6178. 

Caltagirone (-je-ro'na), a town of Sicily, 
34 in. 8.W. of Catania; the see of a bishop. 
It is noted for the manufacture of terra- 
cotta figures and pottery, Pop. 28,119. 

CaltaniBset'ta, a town, Sicily, capital of 
the province of the same name, on the right 
bank of the Salso, 62 miles 8.E. of Palermo. 
In the vicinity are springs of petroleum and 
of hydrogen gas, a mua-yolcano, and im- 
portant sulphur mines. Pop. 25,027. — The 
province has an area of 1445 square miles, 
with a pop. of 265,930. 

Caltha, the genus of ranunculaceous 
plants to which the marsh-marigold (C. 
u»tris) belongs. 


Cartrop, a military instrument with four 
iron points disposed in such a manner that 
three of them being on the ground the other 
points upward, formerly scattered on the 
ground to impede the progress of an enemy’s 
cavalry. — Also the common name of CVw- 
taurSa Oalcitr&pa (the star- thistle), found in 
Waste places in the south of England. The 
heads are covered with long yellow spines. 
The water caltrop is Trapa natann, the 
fruit of which has several horns formed of 
the indurated lobes of the calyx. 

Calum'ba, or Colombo, a plant, Jatcorhiza 
palmatay indigenous to the forests of Mozam- 
bique, nat. order M enispermaceaj. The large 
roots are much used as a bitter tonic in cases 
of indigestion. American or false calumba 
is the bitter root of Frasera Caroliriensinj a 
gentianaceousherb found in North America. 

Cal'umet, a kind of pipe used by the 
American Indians for smoking tobacco. Its 
bowl is usually of soft red soapstone, and the 
tube a long reed, ornamented with feathers. 
The calumet is (or was) used as a symbol or 
instrument of peace and war. To accept the 
calumet is to agree to the terms of peace, 
and to refuse it is to reject them. The 
calumet of peace is used to seal or ratify 
contracts and alliances, to receive strangers 
kindly, and to travel with safety. The 
calumet of war, differently made, is used to 
proclaim war. 

Calvados (kal-va-dos), a French dep.,part 
of the old province of Normandy, bounded 
on the N. by the English (’bannel, and e. 
w. and 8 . by the deps. Eure, La Manche, 
and Orna Area, 21 45 sq. m. It is named 
from a dangerous ridge of rocks which ex- 
tends along the coast for 10 or 12 miles. 
The dep. is undulating and picturesque, and 
possesses rich pastures. <yhief town, Caen. 
Pop. 437,267. 

Calvaert (kal-vart'), Dionyh, a painter, 
was born at Antw'erp in 1555, died at 
Bologna 1619. He went very young to 
Italy, and ultimately opened a schom at 
Bologna, from which proceeded 137 masters, 
and among these Albano, Guido, and I>o- 
menichino. 

Carvary, from L. calvaria^ a skull, used 
in the Vulgate to translate the Hebrew < 70 /- 
gotha (a ^uU), and applied to the piace 
outside Jerusalem where Christ was cruci- 
fied, usually identified with a small emin- 
ence on the north side of the city. The 
term is also applied in Roman Catholic 
countries to a kind of chapel, sometimes 
erected on a hill near a city and sometimes 
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on the exterior of a church, as a place of de- 
votion, in memory of the place where our 
Saviour suffered; as also to a rocky mound 
or hill on which three crosses are erected, 
an adjunct to religious houses. 

CalVert, George, the first Paron Balti- 
more. See Baltimore, 

Cal'vi, a fortified seaport of France, on 
the N.w. side of Corsica. It was taken by 
the English in 1794, but abandoned in the 
following year. Pop. 2000, 

Calvin, John (so called from Calvinus, 
the Latinized form of his family name, 
CauvinvT CAattvm), reformer and Protestant 
theological writer, bom at Noyon, in Picardy, 
1509, died at Geneva 1664. His father, 
Gerard Cauvin, procureur-fiscal and dio- 
cesan secretary, dedicated him early to the 
church, and he was presented with a bene- 
fice at the age of twelve. The income de- 
rived from this nominal office enabled him 
to proceed to Paris and enter on a course of 
regular study. He was soon led to entertain 
doubts respecting the priesthood, and be- 
came dissatisfied with the teaching of the 
Homan Catholic Church; in conseiiuence he 
gave up his cure, and took to the study of 
the law in Orleans. In 1632 he returned to 
Paris a decided convert to the reformed 
faith, and was soon compelled to fly, when, 
after various wanderings, he found a protector 
in Margaret of Navarre. In 1634 he re- 
turned to Paris; but, finding that the perse- 
cution against those who were inclined to 
the doctrines of the reformers was still rag- 
*ing, be retired to Basel in the autumn of the 
same year. At Basel he completed and pub- 
lished his great work. The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion (Christiause Religionia 
Institutio; 1636). Having gone to Italy, 
after a short stay at Ferrara he went to 
Geneva, where reform hafl just been estab- 
lished. In 1638, in company with Farel, 
he was expelled from Geneva in conse- 
quence of the reign of extreme strictness 
they had introduced, when he went first to 
Berne and then to Strasburg. Hero he 
married a widow, Idelette de Burie, and had 
one son, who died early. In 1641 his friends 
in Geneva succeeded in effecting his recall, 
when he laid before the council the draft of 
his ordinances respecting church discipline, 
which were imme^tely accepted and pub- 
lished. His college of pastors and doctors 
and his consistorial court of discipline formed 
a theocracy, with himself at the head of it, 
which aimed virtually at the management 
of all municipal matters and the control of 
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the social and individual life of the people. 
A magistrate was deixised and condemned 
to two months’ imprisonment * because his 
life was irregular, and he was connected with 
the enemies of Calvin.’ James Gruet was 
1)eheaded * because he had written profane 
letters and obscene verses, and endeavoured 
h) overthrow the ordinances of the church.’ 
Michael Servetus, passitiff through Geneva 
in 1653, was arrested, and tlirough Covin’s 
instrumentality was burnt alive because he 
had attacked the mystery of the I’rinity in 
a book which was neither written nor printed 
at Geneva. This has been regarded as the 
great blot on Calvin’s career, though ap- 
proved of by many others of the ref(»riner8. 
His energy and industry were enormous: 
he preached almost daily, delivered theo- 
logical lectures three times a week, at- 
tended all deliberations of the consistory, 
all sittings of the association of ministers, 
and was the soul of all the councils. He 
was consulted, too, upon points of law as 
well as of theology. Besides this, he found 
time to attend to political affairs in the 
name of the Republic, to publish a multi- 
tude of writings in defence of his opinions, 
and to maintain a correspondence through 
all Phiro]^)e. Up to 16(51 the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists were as one, but in that year 
the latter expressly rejected the tenth article 
of the Confession of Augsburg, besides some 
others, and hence arose the name of Cnl- 
V mists. C/alvin retained his personal influ- 
ence to the last; but a year or two before 
his death his health had broken down. As 
a theologian Calvin was equal to any of his 
contem j »oraries in profound knowledge, acute- 
ness of mind, and in the art of making good 
a point in (juestion. As an author lie merits 
great praise. His Latin works are written 
with much method, dignity, and correctness. 
He was also a great jurist and an able poli- 
tician. Besides the Institutes, the most im- 
portant of Calvin’s works are the \)& Neces- 
sitate Reformandje Ecclesiaq In N<»vum 
Testamentum Cominentarii, and In Librum 
Geueseos Cominentarii. The collected works 
of Calvin have been published in English 
by the Calvin Translation Society of Edin- 
burgh in fifty -two vols. 8vo (1843-65). 

CalTinism, the theological tenets or doc- 
trines of John Calvin, including a belief in 
predestination, election, total depravity, orig- 
inal sin, effectual calling, and the final jnsrse- 
verance of the saints. These doctrines were 
received before ( (alvin’s days, though he is 
doubtless amongst the most learned and 
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copious writers in their propagation and de- 
fence. The system also includes several other 
points of controversy, such as that of free- 
will, the Bonship of the Second Person of 
the Trinity, and other differences in doc- 
trine as between Calvinists and Arminians. 
Calvinism is the theological system ex- 
pounded in the Westihinster Confession of 
Faith, and is therefore the faith officially 
held by the Presbyterian clmrches gene- 
rally; it is also substantially identical with 
what is known as * evangelicalism ’ in any 
of the clmrches or religious bodies. 

Calx (L., lime or chalk), a term formerly 
applie<l to the residuum of a metal or 
mineral which has been subjected to violent 
heat, burning, or calcination. 

Calycau'thUB, a genus of hardy American 
shrubs, of which one species, Florida allspice 
{C.ftori<kLs)t has yellow flowers, and is sweet- 
scented. 

Cal'ydon, an ancient city of Northern 
Greece, in i^ltolia, celebrated in Greek 
mythology on account of the ravages of a 
terrible boar. All the princes of the age 
assembled at the famous Hunt of the Caly- 
donian iioar, which was finally despatched 
by Meleager. 

Calym'eue, a genus of fossil trilobites 
found in the Silurian rocks. 

Calyp'so, in Greek mythology, a nymph 
who iuhaVnted the island Ogygia, on the 
shores of which Xflysses was shipwrecked. 
She promised him immortality if he would 
consent to marry her, but ^ter a seven 
years’ stay she was ordered 
by Hermes to jjerinit bis 
departure. 

Calyp'tra, the hood of 
the theca or capsule of 
mosses. The same name 
is given to any hood-like 
bcHly connected with the 
organs of fructihcation in 
flowering plants. 

Calyptrae'idss, a family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, 
known as bonnet or cham- 
bered limj>et8. The typical 
genus Ouiypira'a includes thecup-and-saucer 
linmt. 

Calyste|^a. Bee JUnd-wced. 

Calyx, in lx>tany, the name given to the 
exterior covering of a dower, that is, the 
floral envelope consisting of a circle or 
whorl of leaves external to the corolla, which 
it incloses and supports. The parts or leaves 
which belong to it are called sepols; they 


may be united by their margins, or distinct, 
and are usually of a green colour and of less 
delicate texture than the corolla. In many 
flowers, however (especially monocotyle- 
dons), there is 
little or no dif- 
ference in cha- 
racter between 
calyx and co- 
rolla, in which 
case the whole 
gets the name 
of perianth. 

When the calyx 
leaves are dis- 
tinct the calyx 
is called poly^ 
sepalous {a a a 
in accompany- 
ing cut); when united, gamosepalous or 
monosepalous (h b). 

Cam or Gsanta, an English river which 
rises in Essex, flows n.e. through Cam- 
bridgeshire, and falls into the Ouse after a 
course of about 40 miles. 

Cam, in machinery, a simple contrivance 
for converting a uniform rotatory motion 
into a varied rectilinear motion, usually 
a projecting part of a wheel or other re- 
volving piece so placed as to give an alter- 
nating or varying motion to another piece 
that comes in contact with it and is free to 
move only izi a certain direction, 

Camaieu (ka-ma'a), monochrome paint- 
ing or painting with a single colour, varied 
only by gradations of the single colour, by 
light and shade, &c. Drawings in Indian-ink, 
sepia, &C., are classed as works m eanuticu. 

Camal'dolites, Cahaldulianr, or Camal- 
DUNiANH, a nearly extinct fraternity of 
monks founded in the Vale of Cavialdofi 
in the Apennines in 1018, by St. Romuald, 
a Benedictine monk. They were originally 
hermits, but as their wealth increased they 
associated in convents. Hiey have always 
been distinguished for their extreme asceti- 
cism, their rules in regard to fasting, silence, 
and penances being most severe. Like the 
Benedictines they wear white robes. 

Camaxgue (ka-marg), La, the delta of 
the Rhone, in S. France, department of 
Bouches-du-RhOne. It is protected from 
the inundations of the river by dikes, and 
is mostly an unhealthy tract ik pix>lB and 
marshes, only a small portion of it being 
cultivate. 

Camarilla* a word flirrt used in Spain, 
but now in other countries also, for a oom- 
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pany of secret coonsellon or advisers to a 
rtiler; a cabal; a clique. 

Camay eu. See Camahn. 

Cambac^r^B (kan-ba-sa-ra), Jean Jacques 
R^gis t) 1 ^ Duke of Parma, born in 1768 at 
Montpellier; died at Paris, 1 824. He was 
trained a lawyer, and by his talents soon 
attracted the notice of the Convention, and 
was appointed to various judicial offices. 
In the discussion relative to the fate of the 
king he declared Louis guilty, but disputed 
the right of the Convention to judge him, 
and voted for his provisory arrest, and in 
case of a hostile invasion, death. For a 
time he had the management of foreign 
affairs; and when Bonaparte was first con- 
sul, Cambacdr^ was chosen second. After 
the establishment of the empire, Camba- 
c<?r^8 was created arch-chancellor, grand 
officer of the Lfsgion of Honour, and ulti- 
mately Duke of Parma. Ho was banished 
on the second restoration of Louis XVIII., 
but was subseciuently permitted to return. 

Cam'baluc, Cam'balu, the name by which 
the city which we now know as Peking 
became known to Europe during the middle 
ages. 

Cam'bay, a feudatory state in India, Bom- 
bay Presidency; lying at the head of the 
gulf of the same name in the westorn part 
of Gujariit. Area 850 sq. m.; pop. 86,074. 
Also, chief town of above state, situated at 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay, fomierly 
a flcuirishing port, but now decayed. Pop. 
86,007. — The gulf separates the [wninsula 
of Kathiawar from the northern coast of 
Bombay, having a length of about 80 miles, 
and an average breadth of 25 miles. 

Cam'berwell, a suburb of London, h. side 
of the Thames, in the county of Surrey. 
Pop. 186,598. See Lwidon. 

Cam'berwell Beauty, a rare British but- 
terfly, Vaiicssa AvtiOpUj so named from 
having been sometimes found at (/andier- 
well when it was more niral than now, and 
from its great beauty. The wings are deep, 
rich, velvety brown, with a hand of black, 
containing a row of large blue spots around 
the brown, and an outer band or margin of 
pale yellow dappled with black spots, llie 
caterpillar feeds on the willow. 

Cam'bium, in botany, a mucilaginous 
viscid suhetanoe forming a layer imme- 
diately under the liber or inner bark of 
plants, supposed to fulfil important functions 
in the formation of new wood. It is only 
found in exogenous stems. 

Cambo'dia, or Cambo'ja, a country in the 
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Indo-Chinese peninsula, bounded N, by 
Siam, R. by Auam, a. by French (hKthin- 
and Gulf of Siam, and w. by CJulf 
of Siam. The greater part of it is low and 
flat with numerous streams, the chief being 
the Mekong, The soil is very fertile, pro- 
ducing large quantities of rice, and the vege- 
tation generally is marked by tropical lu.vu- 
riance. Cattle are exceedingly numerous; 
among wild animals are the elephant and 
tiger; gold and precious stones are fouiul. 
In early times Cambodia was a powerful 
state exacting tribute even from Siam, but 
it gradually fell into decay, and in the last 
and early in the present century lost a largo 
part of its dominions to Siam. Magnificent 
ruins, bridges, &c., attest the former pro- 
sperity of the country. Since 186>8 it has 
been a protectorate of Fraiuse, and since 
1884 practically a French colony, though 
nominally ruled by a king of its own. 'I'lio 
chief town is Pnom-Penh on an arm of the 
Mekong; the port is Kam{>ot, on the Gulf 
of Siam. Poj^. estimated at l,5l>6,(10(>, 
partly Cambodians prr>per, partly Siamese, 
Atmamese, &c. 

Cambo'dia, river. Hoe 

Cam'borne, a town and pari. <Iiv. of Eng- 
lan<l, county of Cornwall, 1 1 miles N.w. of 
Falmouth. Being in the vi(;iuity of ])ro- 
ductive tin and copper mines, it has riHcii 
of late to 1)0 a place of some im]>ortance. 
l*op. of urban sanitary district, 18,601. 

Cambrai (kau-bra; in German called 
Kamerik or Kamhryk), a fortified Krtuiclicity, 
on the Scheldt, in the dop. Du Nord, 104 
miles north-east of T^aris; long celebrated 
for its manufacture of fine linens and lawns, 
whence similar fabrics are called cambrics. 
It is the seat of an archbisiiop, and bos a 
(ratbedral, an archiepi8co()al palace, town- 
house, Ac. Cambrai is the Cmnaracuvi of 
the Homans, by whom it was fortified. Pop. 
14,483. — The Lm<juv of <Jamhr(it\ a league 
formed in 1508 between Louis XIT. of 
France, the German Emperor Maximilian, 
and Ferdinand of Spain, for the purpose of 
humbling the Republic of Venice, and which 
was joined in 1509 by Poj>e .rulius If. 

Cam'bria, the Latin name of Wales, de- 
rived from Cymri, the name of the branch 
of the Celts to which the Welsh belong. 

Cambrian Bocks, in geology, an exten- 
sive series of gritstones, sandstones, con- 
glomerates, slates, and shales, lying under 
the Ijower Silurian l)e<ls, and above the 
Archaean, and divided into the Upper ami 
Lower Cambrian, Many fossils occur in the 
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series^ including sponges, star-fisbea, trilo- 
bites, brachiopods, lamellibranchs, pteropocls, 
gasteropoda, cephalopoda, Ac. They may be 
regdirded as the bottom rocks of the Silurian 
system, and are well developed in N. Wales 
(hence the name), but can be recognized in 
many other regions. 

Cam'bric, originally the name of a fine 
kind of linen which was manufactured prin- 
cipally at Carabrai (German Kamhryh) in 
French Flanders, whence the name. It is 
now applied to a cotton fabric, which is 
very extensively manufactured in imitation 
of the true cambric, and which is in reality 
a kind of muslin. 

Cam^bridge (kam'brij), an inland county 
of England, bounded by the counties of 
Lincoln, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bed- 
ford, Hertford, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; 
area 524,935 acres. The soil is diversified 
and generally fertile; a large part belongs 
to the fen country. The principal rivers 
are the Cam or Granta, and the Ouse. By 
drainage much of the fen land (including 
the Bedford I^vel) has been converted into 
good arable land and into excellent pas- 
tures, and about nine-tenths of the county 
is under cultivation. The county abounds 
in dairy farms, celebrated for the production 
of excellent butter and cheese. The 8 .b. 
of the county, extending from Gogmagog 
Hills to Newmarket, being bare and heathy, 
is chiefly appropriated to sheep; on the ft. 
the ground produces fine wheat, barley, and 
oats. This county returns three members 
to Parliament. The county town is Cam- 
bridge; other towns are Ely, Wisbech, 
Newmarket, and March. Pop. 185,694. — 
Camiuudok, the county town, is situated on 
the river Cam, 50 miles n. of London. It 
is an ancient place, and was a Roman station 
(Granta). It occupies a perfect level encom- 
passed by the colleges, and their beautiful 
grounds and gardens, on both sides of the 
Cam. Sever^ of the streets are narrow 
and winding, but some are spacious and airy, 
and luucb improvement has taken place of 
late years. The town is supported mainly 
by the presence of the university; but has 
some manufactures. It sends one member 
to Parliament. Pop. 35,368. 

OambridM, ITniversity of, one of the 
two great English universities, as old at 
least as tlie tmrteenth century, situated in 
the above town. The following list con- 
tains the names of the colleges or distinct 
corporate bodies comprised in the university, 
with the time when each was founded: — 


1. St. Peter** Oollegs, or Peter House ISBT 

8. Clare College, formerlx Clare Hall IsaS 

a Pembroke ColleKe 1347 

4. Gonville and Caius College 134S 

6. Trinity Hall I860 

a Corpus C*hriRri College 1383 

7. King's College 1441 

8. Queen’s College 144S 

8, Bt. Catherine s College, or Catherine Hall . . . .1473 

10. Jesus College 143S 

11. Christ’s OoUege 1606 

13. St. John's College 1511 

13. Magdalene College 1619 

14. Trinity College 1648 

16. Emmanuel College 1684 

16. Sidney Sussex College 1898 

17. Dooming College 1800 

18. Cavendish College 1873 

19. Selwyn College 1882 

SO. Ayerst Hall (or Hostel) 1884 


Each of these colleges is a separate cor- 
poration, which is governed by laws and 
usages of its own, although subject to the 
paramount laws of the university. At the 
head of each is an official who is generally 
styled the Master of the college. Next in 
rank come the Fellows (in number about 
400), who are graduates and have formerly 
been distinguished students, and who re- 
ceive an annual allowance from the college 
funds, varying from about £160 to £260. 
The students (undergraduates) are of several 
classes, namely : Fellow-commoners^ who are 
generally the younger sons of the nobility, 
or young men of fortune, pay high fees, and 
have the privilege of dining at the fellows’ 
table ; scholar s, who are elected by exami- 
nation or otherwise, and receive an annual 
allowance from the college funds; pension- 
erSf who form the great Inwiy of the students 
and pay ordinary fees; sizars, students of 
limited means, who receive various emolu- 
ments. There is also a certain number of 
non-collegiate students. The head of each 
college and the fellows together form the gov- 
erning body of the college. The university 
is composed of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
the masters or heads of colleges, fellows of 
colleges, and students, and is incorporated 
as a society for the study of all the liberal 
arts and sciences. The senate, which is 
composed of all who have taken the degree 
of Doctor or Master, is the great legislative 
assembly of the university. The chief execu- 
tive power is vested in the chancellor, the 
high-steward, and the vice-chancellor, who 
is the head of some college. Two proctors 
superintend the disciplme of all persons in 
statu pupillart. There are three terms: 
Michaelmas, or October term, which lasts 
from the 1st of October to the 19th of 
December; Lent, or January term, which 
begins on tlie 8th of January and lasts till 
within a few days of Easter; and Easter, 
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or Midstunmer term, beginning three weeks 
after the end of the I^eiit term, and ending 
on the 24th of June. Every stndent must 
have completed nine terms’ residence during 
three-fourths of each term before he can 
take the degree of B.A., LL.B., M.B., or 
B.C., for ivhich, accordingly, a residence of 
three years is required. The degree of M. A. 
is obtained four years after that of B.A. 
writhout examination. Bachelors of Arts 
may obtain * honours* in the following de- 
partments — Mathematics, Classics, Moral 
Sciences, Natural Sciences, l^aw. History, 
Theology, Semitic Languages, Indian lan- 
guages, Mediaeval and Modem Languages. 
The successful candidates in each of these 
departments are arranged in a trijioSf that is, 
in three grades. In the mathematical tripos 
these three grades are called respectively 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, and Junior 
Optimes ; in the other triposes they are 
called first, second, and third class. The 
other degrees conferred by the university 
are those of Doctor and Bachelor of Divi- 
nity, Doctor of Law and of Medicine, and 
Doctor and Bachelor of Music. Women who 
have fulfilled the conditions of residence and 
standing may be admitted to the tripos ex- 
aminations. I’hose who pass are placed in 
the published lists, and receive certificates; 
but no degrees are conferred upon them. 
Two colleges (Girton and Newnham) have 
been established for women, but they are no 
part of the university, though many of the 
university lectures are open to students of 
these colleges. The annual income of the 
university was recently about £30,000, aris- 
ing from various sources, including the pro- 
duce of fees at matriculations, for degrees, 
&C. The number of undergraduate stu- 
dents is about 3000. There are over forty 
professors in the various departments. A 
botanic garden, an anatomical school, an 
observatory, and a valuable library contain- 
ing more than 300,000 printed volumes, be- 
sides many manuscripts, are attached to the 
university. The new museums and labora- 
tories for the study of science are among the 
moat complete in the country. The univer- 
sity sends two members to the House of Com- 
mons. The right of election is vested in the 
members of the senate. 

Cambridge, a city of Massachusetts, U.S., 
separated ^m B^ton by Charles River. 
It is well laid out, with fine broad streets 
and avenues, and'many open spaces adorned 
with shrubs and trees. The most important 
institution it contains is Harvard University 
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(which see). Though distinct from Boston 
it really forms part of it. See Bottem, 

Cambusken'neth, an ancient abbey of 
Scotland, now in ruins, near Stirling, founded 
in 1147 by David I. 

CambUBlang', a town of Scotland 3$ miles 
8.E. of Glasgow, with collieries adjacent. 
Pop. 9090. 

Cainby'ses, (1) a Persian of noble blood, 
to whom King Astyages gave his daughter 
Mandane in marriage. Astyages was de- 
throned by Cynis, the offspring of this 
unu»n. (2) 'J'he son of Cyrus the Great, 
and grandson of the preceding, bticame, after 
the death of his father, King of the Pei'sians 
and Medes, n.c. .529. In the fifth year of 
his reign he invaded Egypt, conquering the 
whole kingdom within six months. But his 
expeditions against the Ammonites and 
Ethiopians having failed, his violent and 
vindictive nature broke out in cruel treat- 
ment of his subjects, his brother Smerdis 
and his own wife being among his victims. 
He died in 521 b.o. 

Camden, William, a celebrate<l antiquary 
and historian, was horn in liondon in 1551. 
Appointed second master of Westminstt^r 
School, he devoted all his leisure to the study 
of British antiquities, and began to collect 
matter for his great work, the Britannia, 
which gives a topographical and historical 
account of the British Isles frtuu the earliest 
ages. In 1 r>8t) the first oditi< >n w’ as published, 
and procured the author a high reputation. 
Later editions were considerably enlarged 
and improved. In 1593 Camden l)ecamo 
head master of Westminster, and four years 
afterwards Clarencieux king-at-arms. Be- 
sides the Britannia, C^amdeii published a 
narrative of the Gunpowder IMot and a his- 
tory of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (Ann ales 
Kerum Anglicarum regnante Klizahetha), 
and an account of the monuments and in- 
scriptions in Westminster Abbey. He died 
Nov. 9, 1623, at Chiselhurst in Kent, in the 
house which was afterwards that of Napo- 
leon III. 

Camden, a town of Now Jersey, U. States. 
It is on the left bank of the Delaware, and 
connected with Philadelphia, on the oppfisite 
side, by a steamboat service. I'here are 
manufactories of various kinds, foundries, 
saw-mills, Ac. Pop. 41,659. 

Camel {CamHun)^ a genus of ruminant 
quadrupeds, characterized by the absence of 
horns; the possession of incisive, canine, and 
molar teeth; a fissure in the upi>er lip; a 
long and arched neck; one or two humps or 
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protuberances on the back; a broad elastic 
foot ending in two small hoob, which does not 
sink readily in the sand of the desert. The 
native country of the camel is said to extend 
from Marocco to China, within a zone of 
9(K) or 1000 miles in breadth. The common 
camel {Cwnillua Bactria^im), having two 
humps, is only found in the northern part 
of this region, and exclusively from the 
ancient llactria, now Turkestan, to China. 
The dromedary, or single-hump camel {Oaia- 
elui droni^darius^ or Arabian camel), is 


found throughout the entire length of this 
zone, on its southern side, as far as Africa 
and India. The Bactrian species is the 
larger, more robust, and more fitted for 
carrying heavy burdens. The dromedary 
has been called the race-horse of its species. 
To people residing in the vicinity of the great 
deserts the camel is an invaluable mode of 
conveyance. It will travel three days under 
a loa(l and five days under a rider without 
drinking. The stronger varieties carry from 
700 to 1 000 lbs. burden. The camel’s power 



Figi. 1 and a, Arabian Camels and (.'amcl-tlriver. Fig. 3, Bactrian or two-humped Camel. 


of enduring thirst is partly due to the 
peculiar structure of its stomacli, to which 
are attached little pouches or water-cells, 
capable of straining off and storing up water 
for future use, when journeying across the 
desert. It can live on little footl, and of the 
coarsest kind, leaves of trees, nettles, shrubs, 
twigs, &c. In this it is helped by the fact 
that its hump are mere accumulations of 
fat (the back-bone of the animal being quite 
straight) and form a store upon which the 
system can draw when the outside supply 
is defective. Hence the camel-driver who 
is about to start on a journey takes care to 
see that the bumps of his animal present a 
full and healthy appearance. Camels which 
carry heavy burdens will do about 25 miles 
a day, those which are used for speed alone, 
from 60 to 90 miles a day. The camel is 
rather passive than docile, showing less 
intelligent co-operation with its master than 
the horse or elephant; but it is lery viu- 
(hetive when injured. It lives from forty 
td fifty years. Its flesh is esteemed by the 


Arab tmd its milk is his common ftwid. The 
hair of the camel serves iii the East for 
making cloth for tents, carpets and wearing 
apparel. It is imported into European coun- 
tries for the manufacture of fine pencils for 
painting and for other purposes. U'he South 
American members of the family Carnelidte 
constitute the genus A ucheniaf which the 
llama and alpaca belong; they have no 
humps. 

Camel, a water-tight box or caisson used 
to raise a sunken vessel, or to float a vessel 
over a shoal or bar. It is let down with 
water in it, and is attached to the vessel, 
after which the water is pumped out, and 
the camel rises from its buoyancy. 

Camelford, a village, and, previous to 
1832, a parliamentary borough of England 
(with two members), county of Cornwall, 
on the Camel, 28 miles N.w. Flyiuouth. 
Camelford is the Camelot of Arthurian 
romance, and four miles to the n.w. of 
Camelford are the ruins of King Arthur’s 
castle of TintageL 
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Camellia (ka-meVya), a genus of plants, 
order Temstra'miaceie (the tea order^, with 
showy flowers wid elegant dark -green, 
shining, lanrel-like leaves, nearly allied to 
the plants which yield tea, and natnetl from 
George Joseph Kamel, a Moravian Jesuit. 
The C. Jftponica, in «lapan and (dnna, is a 
lofty tree of l)eautiful proix)rtion8. It is 
the origin of many double varieties of our 
gardens. Besides this species, the C. Siinan- 
<juay with small white scentless flowers, and 
the C. reticulata (net-veined), with its lai^e 
peony-like flowers, are cultivated in Kurt>pe. 

Cameropard, a name given to the giraffe 
{Cameltrparfldlis girajfa)^ originally from 
the notion that it was a kind of h3'hrid be- 
tween a camel and leoj^anl It constitutes 
the only 8j>eciea of its genus and family 
(CamelopanlalicUe or Devexa). See Giraffe. 

Camera Thom (genus A/Ao///), a name 
of several plants belonging to the natural 
order Leguminosa', and tbo sub-order l*a- 
]»ilionacea\ They arc h(:rbace<uis <»r half- 
shrubby plants growing in the deserts of 
Kgypt and the East, and deriv(i their iiaiim 
from the fact that they afford a f(H)d rel- 
ished by camels. Some of the species yield 
a nianna-Iike exudation from the leaves and 
branches. 

Cam'eo, a general name for all gems cut 
in relief, in contradistineticjii to those hol- 
lowed out, or intaglion. More particularly, 
a cameo is a gem composed of several dif- 
ferent-coloured layers having a subject in 
relief cut upon one or moiv. of the upper 
layers, an under layer of a different colour 
forming the ground. F or this purpose the 
ancients used the onyx, sardonyx, agate, &c. 
I’he shells of various molluscs are now much 
used for making cameos; and they are also 
imitated on glass. 

Cam'era Lu'cida (Tj., ‘clear chamber’), an 
optical instrument emjdoyed to facilitate the 
sketching of objects frem nature by pro- 
ducing a reflected picture of them upon 
paper. Wollaston’s apparatus is one of the 
commonest. The essential part is a totally- 
reflecting prism with four angles, one of 
which is 90°, the op{)osite one 135 ', and the 
other two each 67“ 30'. One of the two 
faces which contain the right angle is turned 
towards the object to be sketched. Kays 
falling in a straight line on this face, as from 
/, are totally reflected at (f from the face c 6 to 
the next face at A, whence they are again to- 
tally reflected to the fourth face, from which 
they emerge in a straight line. An eye (c) 
placed so as to receive the emergent rays, 
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will see an image of the object in the direc- 
tion and by placing the sketching paper 
below in this place, the imago may be tratiod 
with a peuciL As the paj>er, for conve- 
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nionce of drawing, must be at a distance of 
almnt a foot, a concave lens, with a foc:d 
length t>f something less than a foot, is 
]>laced close in front ()f the })riMm in draw- 
ing distant <»bject8. By raising or lower- 
ing tho prism in its stand, the image of the 
object to be sketched may be made to coin- 
cide with the plane of the paj)cr. The prism 
is njountc<l in such a way that it can he 
rotated either about a horizontal or a ver- 
tical axis; aitd its t(>[> is usually covered 
with a movable plate of blackened mt.;tal, 
having a semicircular notch at one edge, for 
tho observer to look through. I'lds form of 
camera htis undergone various modiflcaiions. 
It i.s very convenient on account of its por- 
tability. 

Cam'eraObscu'ra(L.,*dark chamber’), an 
optical instrument emi)loyed for exhibiting 
the images of objects in their forms ainl 
colours, HO that they may bo traced and 
a picture drawn, or may be represented by 
photf>grapby. A simple camera rtbscura is 
presentecl by a darkened chamber into 
whicli no light is f)ermitted to enter ex- 
cepting by a small hole in tho window- 
shutter. A picture of tho objects opposite 
tbo hole will then be seen on the wall, or 
on a white screen xdoced opiiosite the open- 
ing. A simple camera obscura is shown in 
the figixre; the rays of light passing tlirongh 
a convex lens at A, being reflected from the 
mirror m (which is at a slope of 45") to the 
glass plate N, where they form an image that 
may be traced. Another arrangement is 
a kind of tent surrounded by oj>a<iue tnir- 
tains, and having at its top a revolving lan- 
tern, containing a lens with its axis horizon- 
tal, and a mirror placed behind it at a slope 
of 45“, to reflect the transmitted light down- 
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wards on the paper. It is still better to com- 
bine lens and mirror In one by using a glass 
of peculiar shape, in which rays from ex- 
ternal objects are first refracted at a convex 
surface, then totally reflected at the back of 
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the lens, which is plane, and finally emerge 
through the bottom of the lens, which is con- 
cave, but with a larger radius of curvature 
than the first surface. The camera obscura 
employed by photographers is commonly 
a box, one half of which slides into the 
other, with a tube in front containing an 
object-glass at its extremity. At the back 
of the box is a slide of ground glass, on 
which the image of the object or objects 
to be depicted is thrown, in setting the in- 
strument. The focussing is performed in 
the first place by sliding the one half of the 
box into the other, and by means of a pin- 
ion attached to the tube in front which 
moves the lens. When the image has thus 
been rendered os sharp as possible, the 
ground-glass slide is removed, and a sensi- 
tized plate substituted, which not only re- 
ceives, but retains the image. 

Cameri'no, a town of Central Italy, pro- 
vince of Macerata, 41 miles s.w. of Ancon% 
seat of an archbishopric, with archiepisoopal 
palace and a spacious cathedral Pop. 
11,761. 

Camerlengo, or Cardinals Causeuengo, 
the chamberlain or highest officer in the 
papal household, and formerly also the head 
of the government. 

Cam'eron, Eichard, a Scottish Covenan- 
ter, bom at Falkland in Fife. Becoming 
an enthusias^o votary of the pure Presby- 
terian system, on the 20th of June, 1680, 
at the head of a smidl band of followers, he 
entered Sanquhar, and formally renounced 
allegiance to the king (Charles II.) on ac- 
count of bis misgovemment. The litUo 


band kept in arms for a month in the moim- 
tainous country between Nithsdale and Ayr- 
shire, but were at length surprised by a 
much superior force at Aird’s Moss, and 
after a stubborn fight overcome. Cameron 
was amongst the slain. See Cameronians, 

Cameron, Vebnby Lovett, African tra- 
veller, bom near Weymouth in 1844. He 
enter^^the British navy in 1857, and in 1872 
was cho^ by the Hoy al Geographical So- 
ciety of London to conduct an expedition for 
the relief of Dr. Livingstone. He was only 
in time to meet the remains of Livingstone 
at Unyanyembe, but continued his journey 
west to Benguela, and was thus the first to 
cross Central Africa. Heturning to Eng- 
land in 1876, he was made Companion of 
the Bath, and raised to the rank of a com- 
mander. In 1878 he made a journey 
through Asia Minor and Persia. He has 
published accounts of both journeys in his 
Across Africa and Our Future Highway to 
India. 

Cameron Highlandere, the 79th Eegi- 
ment in the British army, raised in 1793 by 
Allan Cameron of Erroch. It wears the 
Highland dress. 

Cameroniaa Regiment, a British regi- 
ment raised in 1689 amongst the Came- 
ronians of the west of Scotland to support 
William Illf, and long famous as the 26th 
Eegiment. It forms now the first battalion 
of the Camerouitms (Scottish liifies). 

Cameronians, the niune applied to the 
small but zealous sect of Presbyterians 
which Eichard Cameron led (see Cameron^ 
Hic1uird)y and extended to the small body of 
Presbyterians who, after the Revolution of 
1668, continued to insist on the fulfilment 
of the stipulations in the Solemn League and 
Covenant against prelacy, schism, &c. See 
Unformed Prcahyterians. 

Cameroons, (1) a district on the West 
Coast of Africa, on the Bight of Biafra, 
now belonging to Germany, and one of the 
most suitable districts for colonization in 
this region. (2) A river in the Cameroons 
territory. It fadls into a broad estuary, on 
approadung which it has a width of about 
400 yards. There are several large and thriv- 
ing towns (including King BeU's town) on 
the river, through which an extensive trade 
is carried on in ivory and palm-oil. (3) A 
mountain range in the territory, the high- 
est peak of which has been estimated at 
over 13,000 feet. It is volcanic in charac- 
ter, and is dotbed with a dense growth of 
forest to the height of 4000 or 5000 ft 
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Camilliui, Mabcus Forius, a lloxnan 
patrician, famous as the deliverer of the 
city of Home from the Gauls. In B.C. 396 
he was made dictator during the Veientine 
war, and captured the town of Veil by 
mining, after it had dehed the Homan power 
for ten years. In B.c. 394 Camillus be> 
sieged the Faleril, and by an act of 
osity induced them to surrender. Three 
years after, the envy and jealousy of ene- 
mies caused him to exile himself for a time, 
and he was living in retirement when the 
Gauls under Brennus invaded and captured 
Home, with the exception of the Capitol. 
C'amillus was now appointed dictator a 
second time, and was successful in repelling 
the invaders. After having been four times 
api:)ointed dictator, a new invasion of the 
Gauls called Camillus, now eighty years old, 
again to the front, and for the hfth and last 
time, being appointed dictator, ho defeated 
and dispersed the barbarians. He died in 
B.C. 365. Probably there is a certain 
amount of myth in the story of his life. 

Cam'isaxdB, Calvinists in France (in the 
Cevennes), who, in the beginning of the 
18th century, in consequence of the perse- 
cution to which they were expijsed after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, rose against the roy/tl deputies. A 
large army was required to put them down 
(1702-1705), and great numbers were mas- 
sacred, the i>ench government considering 
it a laudable work to suppress the Protes- 
tant heresy in this bloody manner. The 
name is from camm, a proviucml form of 
French chemise, a shirt, ^cause their ordi- 
nary outer garment was a kind of shirt or 
blouse. 

Camlet, a fabric made of long wool, hand 
spun, sometimes mixed with cotton, silk, or 
linen: originally made of camel’s hair or of 
the hair of the Angora goat. 

Cam'oena, Luis de, the most celebrated 
poet of the Portuguese, bom at Lisbon of 
a good family, probably in 1524 or 1525. 
Disappointed in love, he became a soldier, 
and served in the fleet which the Portu- 
guese sent against Marocco, losing his right 
eye in a naval engagement before Ceuta. 
An affray into which be was drawn was the 
cause of his embarking in 1553 for India. 
He landed at Goa, but, being unfavoorably 
impressed with the life led by the ruling 
Portuguese there, wrote a satire which 
caused his banishment to Macao (1556). 
Here, however, he was apjwinted to an 
honourable position as administrator of the 
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property of absentee and deceased Fortu* 
guese, and here, too, in what were the 
quietest and most prosperous years of his 
life, he wrote the earlier cantos of his great 
poem, the Lusiads. Heturning to Goa in 
1561, he was shipwrecked and lost ail his 
property except his precious manuscript. 
After much misfortune Camoens in 1570 
arrived once more in his native land, poor 
and without influence, as he had left it. 
The Lusiads was now printed at Lisbon 
(1572), and celebrating, as it did, the glories 
of the Portuguese conquests in Inma, ac- 
quired at once a wide popularity. The king 
himself accepted the dedication of the poem, 
but the only reward Camoens obtained was 
a pittance insuiheient to save him from 
poverty; and it is said that his faithful 
Javanese servant bad often to be^ food for 
them both in the streets. Ho died on the 
18th Juno, 1579. Fifteen years after his 
death a magnificent monument was erected 
to his memory, with an inscription on it 
which called him the prince of poets, 'llie 
Lusiads is an epic ()oem in ton cantos. Its 
subject is the voyage of Vasco da Gama to 
the East Indies; but many other events in 
the history of Portugal are also introduced. 
1'he other works of Camoens consist of son- 
nets, songs, epigrams, dramas, Ac. 'J'ho 
l^usiads has been translated into English 
by William J . Mickle and Sir H. F. Burton 
as well as by others. 

Camomile. See Vhammailc, 

Camor'ra, a well-organized secret society, 
once spread thoughout all parts of the king- 
dom of Naples. At one time the CamorrUti 
were all-powerful, levying a kind of black- 
mail at all markets, fairs, and [>ublic gather- 
ings, claiming the right of deciding disputes, 
hiring themselves out for any criming ser- 
vice from the passing of contraband goods 
to assassination. It had central stations in 
all the large provincial towns, and a regular 
staff of recruiting officers. Hiough properly 
a secret society, it did not find it necessary 
under the r<$gime of the Bourbons to conceal 
its operations; but under the present govern- 
ment of united Italy, the society, if it has 
not quite ceased to exist, has lost almost all 
its power, except in the wilder parts of 
Southern Italy. 

Camp, the place and aggregate body of 
tents or huts for soldiers in the field. Among 
the Greeks, the Laoedsemonians seem to have 
been the first who devoted attention to the 
art of forming military cam t)S, adopting a 
circular form with the general’s tent in the 
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centre; but the Bomans^ who had so often 
to carry on wars in distant and thinly-popu- 
lated regions, were the first to carry the art 
of encampment to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Their cam|W as a rule were 8<iuare, 
and were strongly intrenched so as to provide 
against the danger of surprise. 8ince the 
invention of gunpowder intrenched camps 
have become much more elaborate affairs 
and cover a much greater area. They may 
consist of intrenched areas permanently con- 
nected with and under the protection of for- 
tified places; thus they are sometimes at- 
tached to certain large cities on the chief 
roads, partly in order to defend them against 
the first attack of the enemy, partly to 
give to retreating armies rallyiiig-points 
able to furnish support to numerous soldiers. 
Camps which, though intrenched, are to be 
occupied merely for the period of a campaign, 
or which serve as a refuge for a few days 
only to a subordinate army, are termed 
‘lines’ or ‘temporary positions.’ From the 
perfection of modem artillery strong de- 
tached forts form the chief defensive feature 
of intrenched camps of the present day. — 
Vamps of instruction are formed in time of 
peace for training and disciplining soldiers 
in camp life. 

Campagna (kam-pan'ya), a town of S. 
Italy, province of Salerno, surroimded by 
high mountains. It is the seat of a bishop- 
ric, and contains a superb cathedral. Pop. 
90‘i8. 

Campagna di Roma (kam-paji'ya), the 
coast region of Middle Italy, in which Home 
is situated, from 80 to 40 miles wide and 100 
long, and forming the undulating mostly 
uncultivated plain which extends from near 
Civita Vecchia or Viterbo to Terracina, and 
includes the Pontine Marshes. The district 
is volcanic, and its lakes, Hegillus, Albano, 
Nemi, &c., are evidently craters of extinct 
volcanoes. The soil is very fertile in ,the 
lower parts, though its cultivation is much 
neglected, owing to the malaria which makes 
residence there during midsummer very 
dangerous; and during the months of July, 
August, and September its inhabitants, 
chiefiy herdsmen and peasants, seek refuge 
in Rome or the neighbouring towns. In 
ancient times the Campagna^ though never 
a salubrious district, was well cultivated and 
populated, the villas of the Roman aristo- 
cracy being numerous here. But inunda- 
ttons from the Tiber, and the discourage- 
ment of agricultural industry in the midst 
of wars and devastations, left the stagnant 


waters to become a source of pestilence, and 
the district became little &tter than a 
desert, nothing of its former prosperity being 
visible but the ruins of great temples, cir- 
cuses, and monuments, and long rows of 
crumbling aqueducts overgrown with ivy 
and other creeping plants. Attempts to re- 
deem part of the Campagna have often been 
made, but without much success. Recently 
the Italian government has taken up the 
problem, and with the huge resources now 
at its command may be able to effect some 
good. 

Campaign (kam-pan') generally denotes 
the series of operations of an army during 
the time it keeps the field in one season or 
accomplishes a determinate object. For- 
merly campaigns lasted only during the 
warmer months, and were terminated by the 
troops retiring into winter quarters. 

Campan, Jeanne Louise Henriette, 
bom at Paris in 1752, became reader to the 
daughters of Louis XV. ; afterwards gained 
the favour of C^ueen Marie Antoinette, and, 
as lady of the bed-chamber, served that ill- 
fated sovereign with much fidelity till the 
events of the Revolution separated them. 
After the fall of Robespierre Madame Cam- 
pan established a boaroing-sehool for young 
ladies at St. Germain, which soon acquired 
a wide reputation. She is chiefiy remem- 
bered for her interesting memoirs respecting 
the private life of Marie Antoinette, her 
Journal of Anecdotes, and her correspon- 
dence with Queen Horiense. 

Campanella, Tommaso, a learned Italian 
monk, boni 1508. He entered the order of 
the Dominicans and studied theology and 
other branches of knowledge with assiduity, 
but w^as principally attracted by philosophy. 
In 1591 he published at Naples a philoso- 
phical work intended to show the futility of 
the prevailing doctrines of the Aristotelian 
schools. I bis book procured him some ad- 
mirers, and more enemies. In 1599 he was 
arrested on a charge of conspiracy against 
the Spanish government, to which Naples 
was then subject, was iiuprisoned, and, after 
being repeatedly tortured, condemned to 
perpetual confinement In this situation 
he wrote many learned works, afterwards 
published. At length, in 1629, Pope Urban 
VIII. procured his liberty and bestowed a 
pension on him. Dreading further persecu- 
tion, he withdrew in 1634 to France, w’here 
he was honourably received. He died in 
Paris in 1639. Among his numerous works 
are Atheismus Triumphatus; Discorsi della 
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Libert^; Prodromiis Philosopbiie Instau* 
randfe; De Beusu Beriim et Magia. 

Campane'ro, tUe Ixjll-bird, 

Campa'nia, the ancient name of a pro- 
vince of Italy^ in the former kingdom of 
Naples, which, on account of its lieauty and 
fertility, was a favourite resort of wealthy 
Komans, who built there magnificent country 
houses. It comprises the uitKlern provinces 
of ( .'aserta, Naples, and parts of Salerno and 
Avellino. funmj (the oldest (Jr reek settle- 
ment in Italy), Futeoli, Naples, Hercula- 
neum, l^miptdi, Baire, Stabia*, Salemum, 
an<l Capua (its ancient capital) were the 
pniicipal cities of ('Uinpania. Kveii now 
( 'ampania is the most beautiful and fruitful 
part of Italy. 

Campanile (kam-pa-no'hl), a bell-tower 
detiiched from the church to wbioli it Ixjlongs, 
common in the church architecture of Italy. 
vKinougst tho most remarkalde examples oro 
tl»e l>eautifiil campanile of the catherlral at 
yiorcnce, designed by (iiotto, and the fa- 
mous leaning towtar of I’isa. 

Campan'ula, the bell-flower genus, a largo 
gemiH of plants Tvljich gives its name to the 
t>r<ler ( .'ainpanulaceie. I’he s[>eeie8 are her- 
batx'ous jdants, with bell-shajuKl flowers 
usually of a blue or white colour. Nino 
species are indigenous to liritain, of which 
tile most common and best known are the 
C. rotund ifolia, blue-bell of Scotland or hare- 
l>ell, a native also of Asia and N. America, 
and the (/. medium, or (Janterbury-Wl, a 
well-knoHii garden flower with double and 
single varieties. 

Campanula' cess, tho liell- worts, an exten- 
sive nat. order of moiiopetaloua dicotyledo- 
ijouH plants, usually herbaceous, with an in- 
ferior two or more celled fruit, mauy minute 
seeds, regular l>ell-8haj)ed showy blue or 
wliite corolla, and milky acrid juice. 'Phey 
are natives cliiefly of northern and temper- 
ate regions. See CampanuUi, 

Campbell of Ax^gyle. See ArgyU. 

Campbell, Si a Colin. See Lord Chjde. 

Campbell (kam'bel), George, a Scottish 
divine, l>om at Aberdeen in 1709, educated 
at Marischal College, and in 1759 aprxiinted 
principal of this college. In 176J1 he pub- 
lished a celebrated dissertation on miracles 
in answer to Hume, and in 1770 his Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric, w’hich established his 
reputation as a critic and thinker. He died 
in 1796. 

Campbell, John, T^ord Campbei.l, Lord- 
chancellor of England, was the son of Dr. 
George Campbell, minister of Cupar-Fife, 
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and was hom there in 1779. He was edu- 
cated at Cupar, and afterwards at the ITuf. 
versity of St. Andre wa In 1798 he went 
to London, and after acting some time as 
reporter and theatrical critic to tho Morning 
Chrcmicle, entereil himself a student of hin- 
coln’s Inn, and in 1806 was called to the 
bar. Ho acquired a considerable practice, 
was elected member for Stafford m 1830, 
and two years after made solicitor-general. 
In 1841 was created Lord-chancellor of 
Ireland and raised to the jieerage as Baron 
(.yampliell of St. Andrews. S<»me years after 
he accepted a post in tho ministry (»f liord 
dohn Hussell; in 1850 was matle chief- jus- 
tice of the (Queen's llcnch, and nine years 
after was raised to tho woolsack as lonl- 
chancellor. He died 23(1 »lime, 1801. Ho 
is known as the autltor of a considerable 
work, Lives of the (Chancellors, wliicb, with 
its supplementary vols., laves of the Ghief- 
justices, en joyed grc'at popularity. 

Campbell, Thomah, a distinguished mo- 
dern po(^t, WRH born at Glasgow 27th iluly, 
1777, and educated at its university. After 
leaving the university he resided for a short 
time in Ediuburgh; and all at once at- 
tained the /.enith of his fame by imblish- 
ing, ill 1799, bis Pleasures of Hope. It 
pi'tsluced an extraordinary seiiHation, and 
soon became a familiar book at almost every 
hearth throughout the kingdom. In 1803, 
after siieiiding some time iii( ! ermany, ( 'amji- 
bell [lublished an edition of the Pleasures of 
Hope with the addition of some of the flnest 
lyrics in the English language, including 
Hohenlinden, Yo Mariners of England, and 
tho Exile of Erin. In 1 803 ho went to 1 iou- 
don, and in 1 800 obtained a pension of jC20() 
through the influence of Mr. Fox. After 
this he appears for n time to have given his 
attention less to poetry than prose, and wrote 
various compilations, articles for Brewster’s 
Edinburgh EncyclopaHlia, &c. In 1809 ho 
again made his apjxsarance as a poet, and 
published Gertrude of Wyoming, Lorcl I Ji- 
lin’s Daughter, and the Battle of the lialtic. 
After publisliing Hfiocimens of English I’oets 
accompanied by critical essays, he became 
editor in 1820 of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine. He took an active part in the foun- 
dation of London University, and in 1827 
was elected rector of Glasgow Univin-sity. 
After this, though he continued to occupy 
himself with literature, published his Letters 
from the South, a Life of Mrs. Hiddons, and 
a Life of Petrarch, his jirciductions were 
much inferior to his earlier efforts. He 
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died at Boulogne, .16th June, 1844, and naval victory over the Dutch, under De 
wa« interred at Poet’s Comer in West- Winter, October 11, 1797. 
minster Abbey, close to the tomb of Addi- Camphene (kam'fen), the generic name 
son. for the volatile oils or hydrocarbons, isomeric 

Campbell Island, a small uninhabited or polymeric with oil of turpentine, as oil 
island in the S. Pacific, south-east of New of bergamot, cloves, copaiba, hops, juniper, 
Zealand, to which it belongs. Mountainous orange, pepper, &c. They are liquid at 
and weU wooded, and with fine harbours ordinary temperatures, and are distinguished 
occasionally visited by whaling vessels. from each other by their odours. 

Campbeltown, a royal and parliamentary Camphine (kamTen), the commercial 
but^h and seaport of Scotland in Argyle- term for purified oil of turpentine, obtained 
shire, near the south end of Cantyre, at the by distilling the oil over quicklime to free 
head of a bay or loch. Anciently the town it from resin. It is used in lamias, and 
was called Dalruadhain, and it was the ear- gives a very brilliant light; but, to prevent 
liest seat of the Dalriadan monarchy in Scot- smoking, the lamp must have a very strong 
land. There are many whisky distilleries, draught. With oxygen it forms camphor, 
and the trade consists chiefiy in the export Cam'phor, a whitish translucent sub- 
of whisky, farm produce, and herrings, stance, of a granular or foliated fracture, 
Along with Ayr and other places it sends and somewhat unctuous to the touch, which 
a member to parliament. Pop. 7603. is mostly extracted from two or three kinds 

Cam'pe, Joachim Heinrich, a German of trees of the 
author and publisher, bom in 1746. In 1777 laurel tribe. It 
he became director of the Educational In- has a bitterish 
stitute of Dessau, and afterwards superin- aromatic taste 
tendent of the schools in the duchy of Bruns- and a strong cha- 
wick. At Brunswick he became the head racteristic smelL 
of a publishing house which soon became fa- In chemical cha- 
mous over all Germany, his own works, con- racter it belongs 
sistipg mostly of books for youth, such as to the vegetame 
Robinson the Younger, adapted from Defoe, oils. The com- 
Discovery of America, &c., contributing mon camphor of 
greatly to extend its reputation. Campe the shops is ob- 
died in 1818. tainedfromChm- 



Campeaohy, or Campeche (kam'ps-cbi, 
kam'pecdi-e), a seaport of Mexico, in the 
state and on the bay of the same name, on 
the w. coast of the peninsula of Yucatan, 
a mart for logwood and wax. Cigars are 
manufactured, and ships are built, though 
the harbour can only admit small vessels. 
Pop. 15,196. — The state Campeachy has an 
area of 26,882 sq. miles; a pop. of 90,413. 

Campen. See Kampm, 

Camper, Peter, Dutch physician and 
anatomist, professor of medicine, Ac., suc- 
cessively at Franeker, Amsterdam, and 
Groningen, bom at Leyden 1722, and died 
at the Ha^e 1789. His oontribuUons to 
anatomy and physiology were valuable. He 
was also skiliul in drawing and painting, 
and rendered important services to art hi 
his work on the relations of anatomy and 
art. One of his doctrines is that of the 
facial angle. See Facial Angle. 

Gami^owii, or Camperduin, sandy 
hills or downs on the coast of Holland, 
south of the Helder, off whioh the British, 
under Admiral Duncan, gained a hard-won 


phGra officind~ Camphor-tree {Camphfira 
rum {Cinnamo- o^icmdrum). 

mum or Lomrue 

CamphSra), the camphor laurel, a native of 
China and Japan, now naturalized in many 
other countries. The camphor is chiefly 
prepared in the island of Formosa, though 
also exported from Japan, and to a small 
extent from (/hina. Borneo camphor is the 
product of JDryobaldiiops CamphUra, nat. 
order Dipteraceee, a tree 100 to 180 feet 
high, found in Borneo and Sumatra. The 
common camphor is obtained from the wood 
by distillation and sublimation. Borneo 
camphor, on the other hand, is not procured 
by distillation, but is found in masses, secreted 
naturally in cavities in the trunk and greater 
branches. Numerous other vegetables, such 
as thyme, rosemary, sage, Ac., are found to 
yield camphor by distillation. In medicine 
camphor Is used both as an external and 
internal stimulant. In small doses it acts 
as an anodyne and antispasmodic; in large 
doses it acts as a poison. Its effluvia being 
very noxious to insects, it is much used to 
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protect epecimeiui in natural biatory. It 
rea^lily dissolves in alcohol, oils, Ac., and in 
this way is much used as a liniment. It 
evaporates or volatilizes at ordinary tem- 
peratures. A third kind of camphor, blmmea 
camphor^ is prepai*ed in China from Blum^a 
bahamif^ruy a tall composite plant. 

Campi, a family of Italian artists who 
founded what is known in painting as the 
schr>ol of Cremona. Of the four of this 
name, (liulio, Antonio, Vincenzo, and Ber- 
nardino, the hrst and the last are the best 
known. Ciulio (1502-72), the eldest and the 
teacher of the others, was a pupil of Giulio 
llomano, and acc^uired from the study of 
Titian and Pordenone a skill in colouring 
which gave the school its high place. Ber- 
nardino (1525-90) was the greatest of the 
school. He t(K)k !l^>njano, IHiian, ( Jorreggio 
in succession as hismotlels, but without losing 
his ow'u individuality as an artist. 

Cam'pion, the popular name of certain 
planto. See Lychnis and Silme. 

Cam'pion, Ehmund, an English Jesuit, 
born 1540. He W'as educated at Oxford, 
and distinguished himself greatly. Though 
at lirst a Homan Catholic, he adopted nomi- 
nally the Kefortne<i faith, and tcntk deacon's 
orders in the Church of England; but he 
afterwards recanted, became a Jesuit, and 
attacked Protestantism, especially in his 
w(»rk Decern Kationes (Ten Keasona). In 
1581 he was found guilty on a tnimj>ed-up 
charge of conspiring to raise sedition, and 
was accordingly executed. 

Campobae'so, a town of Italy, province of 
Campohasso, on a hill-slope, 52 miles n.k. 
Naples; has manufactures of cutlery, and a 
go<Kl trade. Pop. 14,818. — The prov. (for- 
merly Molise) has an area of 1771 sq. miles; 
pop. 385,140. 

Campoberio, an island 8 miles long, be- 
longing to New Brunswick, Canada, in the 
Bay ol Fundy, with a lighthouse on its 
northern extremity. 

Campo-Formio, a town in Italy, 66 miles 
N.K. of Venice, famous for the treaty of 
peace between Austria and France which 
was signed in its neighbourhooil on the 17th 
of October, 1797. Its chief provisions were 
that Austria should cede the Belgian pro- 
vinces and Lombardy to France, receiving 
in compensation the Venetian states. 

Campo-Santo lit. Holy Field ’ ), the name 
given to a burying-ground in Italy, best 
known as the appellation of the more re- 
markable, such as are surrounded with ar- 
cades and richly adorned. The most famous 
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Oampo-Santo is that of Pisa, whidi dates 
from the 12th century, and has ou its walls 
frescoes of the 14th century of groat in- 
terest in the history of art. Amongst more 
modern Italian cemeteries, that of Genoa is 
distinguished for its magnidcence. 

Campus Martins (o^ed also Cmnpn,% 
merely) was a large place in the suburl^ of 
ancient Pome, consisting of the level ground 
between the Quirinal, Capitoline, and Pin- 
cian hills, and the river Tiber, set apart for 
military exercises and sacred to the god 
Mars. In the later period of the republic 
it was a suburban pleasure-ground for the 
Homans, and was laid out with gardens, 
shady walks, baths, Ac. Large part of the 
modern city stands on it 

GampVere, now Were, Vere, or Ter- TVrr, 
a fortified maritime town in Holland, in the 
province of Zeeland, on the island Wal 
chcren, 4 miles n.m.r. of Middelburg. it 
oncehad some shipping trade, building-yards, 
Ac., but has greatly fallen off. Histori- 
cally Camnvere is remarkable from having 
been for a long period the town in which the 
Scotch merchants had their staple in Hol- 
land, that is, the town in which all goods 
sent from Scotlaiul to the Netherlands were 
deposited until they were sold. Tlu) Scotch 
living at ( Jampvero formed in some respetjts 
a sejjarate community, and enjoyed various 
privileges. They had their own churcli, 
and were governed by the law of Scotland. 
Pop. 923. 

Cam'toos, a river of Southern Africa, in 
Cape (.‘olony, which falls into the sea west 
of Algoa Bay; length, 200 miles. 

Camuccini (ka-nujt-chB'nrj), Vincknzo, a 
distinguished Italian historical painter, born 
at Home about 1775. He followed the 
pscjudo-clossical stylo, and his p|ctureH are 
of large size. Among his best- known works 
are Death of Ctesar, Death of Virginia, The 
Incredulity of Thomas, Horatius l.kxjles, 
Death of Mary Magdalene. He was also 
excellent in portraits. He died in 1844. 

Camwood, a red dye-wood imported from 
tropical West Africa^ and obtained from 
the Baphia nitlday a leguminous tree, sub- 
order Caesalpiniesc. This wood is of a very 
6ne colour, and is used in turnery for mak- 
ing knife handles and other similar articles. 
The dye obtained from it is brilliant, but 
not permanent. It is called sometimes Bar- 
woody though this name belongs also to an- 
other tree. 

Cana, a village of Palestine, in Galilee, 
the scene of Ch&t’s first miracle; probably 
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represented by Kana el Jelil, a modem 
village 9 miles N, of Nazareth. 

Canaan (ka'nan). Bee Palestine. 

Canaanites, the general name for the 
heathen peoples (Jebusites, Hittites, Amo- 
riteSy Ac.) whom the Israelites found dwel- 
ling in Canaan (Palestine) west of the Jor- 
dan, and whom latterly they utterly sub- 
dued, though the subjugation was not quite 
complete till Solomon’s time. They are 
believed to have been, in part at least, of 
kindred race with the Israelites; and some 
authorities find traces of their descendants 
among the present inhabitants of Palestine. 

Canada, Do^kton of, an extensive series 
of British territories in North America, the 
greatest of Britain’s colonial possessions, 
comprising the provinces of Ontario (for- 
merly Upper Canada), Quebec (formerly 
Lower Canada), Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, British Columbia, Prince Edward Is- 
land, and Manitoba, along with the vast 
regions in the north and north-west known 
as the North-west Territories, and another 
vast region north of Quebec known as the 
North-east Territory. The Dominion thus 
embraces the whole of British North Ame- 
rica, with the exception of Newfoundland 
and part of Labrador (which belongs to 
Newfoundland), and its area is not much 
less than that of Europe. The following 
table shows the present areas of the prov- 
inces of the Dominion (some of which have 
recently had their boundaries altered), with 
their populations on the 3d of April, 1871 
and 1881. 

PrctooM. a™. 

Ontario 181,800 1,620,851 1,923,228 

Quebec 188,688 1,191,616 1,359,027 

Kew Brunswick... 27,174 286,694 321,233 

Nova Scotia ^0,907 887,800 440,572 

Manitoba 00,620 12,146 65,954 

British Columbia.. 341,306 83,586 49,459 

108,891 

8,686,018 4,824,810 

Nova Scotia> New Brunswick, and Prince 
Edward Island are called the * Maritime 
Provinces,’ though British Columbia, being 
on the Pactho, is also a maritime province. 
In the North-west Territories four districts 
have recently l>een marked out ; Assiniboia, 
area 95,000 sq. miles; Saskatchewan, 114,000 
sq. miles; Alberta, 100,000 sq. miles; Atha- 
bMca, 122,000 aq. miles. There is also the 


district of Kewatin, subordinate to Mani- 
toba. The boundaries of the Dominion are: 
the Atlantic on the east, the IPnited States 
on the south, the Pacific and Alaska on the 
west, and the Arctic Ocean on the north. 

Coasts . — On the east the coast-line is very 
irregular, being marked by deep indentations 
and fringed by islands. The province of Nova 
Scotia forms an odd peninsular projection 
with the Bay of Fundy between it and the 
mainland, while north of it is the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, shut in from the Atlantic by Cape 
Breton Island and Newfoundland. In the 
gulf are the island of Anticosti and Prince 
Edward Island. The chief features of the 
north coast are the archipelago of the Arctic 
islands and the great opening of Hudson 
Bay, connected with the Atlantic by Hudson 
Strait, and having as its southern continu- 
ation James Bay. On the west coast are 
Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, and many others. The southern 
boundary is most remarkable for })a88ing 
through the system of great lakes — Superior, 
Huron, Erie, and Ontario, between the last 
two of which are the Falls of Niagara, 
partly belonging to Canada, partly to the 
united States. To the Atlantic the drainage 
of these lakes is carried by the St. Lawrence, 
with which river, and the great gulf into 
which it expands, are connected the ])rov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
together containing by far the greater por- 
tion of the |x>pulation of the Dominion. 

Surface . — With regard to the character of 
the surface, Canada may be divided roughly 
into three great regions: a region of wood- 
lands and hills or undulating ground in the 
east, an immense region of prairies in the 
middle, and a mountainous forest region in 
the west. The chief mountain ranges of the 
east are north and south of the St. Law rence, 
and run nearly parallel to that river. On the 
south are the Shickshock Mountains and 
the Notre Dame range, the former rising to 
the height of 4000 ft. On the north is the 
Laurentian range (perhaps attaining 4000 
ft.), running in a westerly direction from 
the Labrador coast to the Ottawa river, and 
forming the watershed between the rivers 
which Sow into the St Lawrence and those 
which flow into Hudson Bay. The prairie 
region and great wheat- producing tract ex- 
tends north-west of Liake Superior to the 
Bncky Mountains. This is a great region 
of plains, with low hills in some places; it 
is well wooded in many parts, elsewhere 
1182 
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bare or with an agreeable mixture of wood- 
land and prairie. Some portions are deci- 
dedly infertile, but their area is small com- 
pared with the whole. On the Pacific slope 
we have a distinctly mountainouB region, 
including the Rockies, some peaks of which 
(IVIt. Hooker, Mt. Brown) attiun a height of 
alxnit 16,000 ft., as also the Hold and the 
I 'ascade Ranges. This regit>n, with its high 
mountains, deep gorges or canyons, large and 
raj)id rivers, long and narrow lakes, great 
forests of gigantic trees, and its narrow 
fiords or inlets, presents an aspect {)eculiar 
to itself. 

ImL'cs and Rivers . — The vast lake an<l 
river systems which Canada ^Kissesses of its 
own, or shares with the United States, give 
it a unique character. Everywhere in the 
interior are riven* and lakes. To Hudson 
Bay flow the Albany, Nelson, Churchill, 
and many other streams; to the Arctic Ocean, 
the IMackenzie, Copj>ennine, and Back or 
(ireat Fish River; to the Pacific, the Fraser, 
Skeena, Stickoen, kc. 1'he basin of the St. 
Lawrence, with the connected lakes 8u|>e- 
rior, ILiron, Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, 
affords a continuouH w'aterway from the At- 
lantic to the interior of the continent. 'I’o 
this system belong the Ottawa, Gatineau, 
Richelieu, St. Maurice, Sl^Juenay, and other 
rivers. In the prairie region and the north- 
west are similar great lake and river sys- 
tems, formed by the Saskatchewan, Nelstm, 
Chinchill, Athabasca, and Mackenzie rivers, 
and the great lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, 
Great Slave and Great Bear. The Saskat- 
chewan, lying in the heart of the rich wheat- 
growing district, must in time prove a far 
more important waterway than at present. 
The Mackenzie and its connected lakes and 
rivers form the most remarkable feature of 
the far north-west. This river, including 
its tributary the Peace, bos a length of 
perhaps 2500 miles, and drains an area of 
550,000 sq. miles, or almost double that of 
the St. Lawrence basin. Between the 
Mackenzie system and Hudson Bay is a 
great region called from its desolate char- 
acter the Barren Grounds. 

Geology and Mivierals . — As regards the 
geological features of Cana<ia, great ]>art of 
the Dominion north of the St. I^awrenoe and 
west of Hudson Bay is covered with archaean 
rocks belonging to the Laurentian system, 
and consisting largely of granite and gneiss, 
with quartz-rock, schist, limestone, Ac. South 
of the St. T^awrence, in New Brunswick and 
Kova ScoUa^ is a considerable development 
283 


of Carboniferous strata. Between the ar- 
chiean rocks and the Rocky Mountains is a 
great area of secondary (Mesozoic) stratsv. 
In the R<x;ky Mountain region the arcluean, 
palaeozoic, mesozoic, and tertiary systems 
are represented. Canada has great mineral 
wealth. Iron of the best quality has been 
found in great abundance in Quebec, On- 
tario, and British (kdumbia. The districjt 
round Lake Superior and the upper part 
of l/ake Huron abounds in copfH^r and has 
much silver as well; rmci Nova Scotia, As- 
siniboia, All)erta, and British Columbia are 
rich in coal. In Nova Scotia there are a 
number of coal-mines worked; gold is also 
obtained in some ({uantity, as well ns iron. 
Coal is worked in the north-west, and more 
extensively in British Columbia; but the 
most valuable mineral of the latter is gold, 
of which more tlnui £10,000,000 hfis been 
oVitained since 18.58. British (Columbia is 
also rich in iron, l^arge (|imntiti(;s of p(^tro- 
leum are obtained. I'he chief oil district is 
the |:)eninBula in the province of Ontario 
formed by Lakes Erie ami Huron and the 
river St. (.Uair, Other useful mineral pro- 
ducts are salt, gypsum, phosphate of lime, 
slate, asbestos, plumbago, antimony, and 
building-Htouo. 

.d wmrt^v. -The chief wild animals (some 
of them represented by several species) are 
the deer, buffalo, musk-ox, bear, wolf, ft>x, 
otter, beaver, squirrel, rRceot)n, musk-rat, 
marten, Ac. The buffalo is now scarce, amt 
will }>robably soon be exterminated. 
largest of the deer kind is the moose, or 
elk, which is found in Now Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and the northern parts of 
Quebec, as well os iu the far west and north- 
west. ^rhe reindeer occurs in the north. 
The grizzly bear is met with in the Rocky 
Mountains, and the [jolar bear in the ex- 
treme north and north-east. Fur-bearing 
animals are so numerous as to have be<;n 
a source of revenue to a large trading com- 
pany like the Hudson Bay Co. for over 
two centuries. There are birds in great 
variety, Canada having more than 700 of 
these altogether. They Include the wild 
swan, wild turkey, geese and ducks of vari- 
ous kinds, partridges, quail, prairie-fowl, 
pigeon, woodcock, snipe, plover, Ac. ; ]>eHi<le8 
eagles, hawks, owls, and many smaller birds, 
among winch are two species of humming- 
bird. Except at certain seasons game of 
aU kinds may be shot at will. Tilie rattle- 
snake and other snakes occur, but are less 
common thim in the States. The seas, 
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lakes^ and nvers, especially the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the neighbouring waters, 
abound in almost all kinds of iisb, and the 
fisheries are extremely valuable, employing 
over 250,000 people. The chief sea fish 
caught are cod, herring, mackerel, halibut^ 
haddock, hake, shad, salmon, &c. The rivers 
and lakes abound with salmon, white-fish, 
bass, trout, sturgeon, maskiuonge (or maske- 
longe), pike, pickerel, Ac. The seal and 
whale fisheries are also valuable. Lobsters 
and oysters are abundant and excellent. 

Vegetation , — The forests are of great ex- 
tent, and the timber trade is a great source 
of wealth, the value of the timber and forest 
products shipped in 1886 being £4,600,000. 
In the forests grow more than sixty kinds of 
trees. Amongst the most valuable are the 
white and red pine, white and black spruce, 
maple, ash, beech, oak, walnut, butternut, 
chestnut, ba88Wood,birch,cedar,&c.OvermoRt 
parts of the Dominion (except in the prairie 
regions of the interior) good timber is found, 
though in the older and more closely- 
settled parts the forests have been largely 
cleared off. The forests of British Columbia 
[iroduce the largest timber, the Douglas 
pine being the chief tree. The balsam pop- 
lar grows to an immense size on the Atha- 
basca, Peace, and Mackenzie rivers, and 
even at the mouth of the last, within the 
Arctic Circle, trees of some size are found. 
The Banksian pine grows to the height of 
100 feet on the southern shores of Hudson 
Bay; and spruce suitable for building pur- 
poses, and the tamarac or larch, extend as 
far north as Fort George on its east and 
Fort Churchill on its west shore. The 
sugar-maple, a forest tree attaining the 
height of 120 feet, flourishes in the greater 
part of the St, Lawrence valley up to lat. 49®, 
and is much valued for the sugar that is 
obtained from it. There are a great many 
varieties of wild fruits, as the wild plum, 
wild cherry, raspberry, service-berry, cran- 
berry, gooseberry, strawberry, black and 
red currant, wild vine, blueberry, buffalo 
berry, Ac., and numerous wild flowers and 
flowering shrubs. Of the wild fruits, the 
raspberry, the cranberry, and the blueberry 
are alone important economically. There 
are rich pasture grasses, but they cannot be 
utilized m cultivation. 

Climate , — The climate of a country of such 
vast extent and varied features as Canada na- 
turally differs very much in different places, 
and in this respect British Columbia on the 
Padtic coasts and Nova Scotia and the other 


Atlantic regions are very dissimilar to the 
prairie region of the centre. So different, 
indeed, is the climate of one portion of the 
Dominion from that of other portions that 
Canada has been said to present * climates 
and productions similar to those of north- 
west and central Europe — that is, of Bussia, 
Norway, the British Islands, Denmark, Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Northern Italy.* In Ontario and 
the region of the Upper St. Lawrence it may 
be described as temperate, although the heat 
in summer and the cold in winter are on the 
average twenty degrees greater than the cor- 
responding seasons in Great Britain. Gene- 
rally the climate of the Dominion shows con- 
siderable extremes of heat and cold, but, 
except in some of the coast regions, the 
exceeding dryness of the Canadian atmos- 
phere makes both extremes of temperature 
more pleasant and healthy than similar 
temperatures in Britain. Apart from the 
portions of the Dominion that fall within 
the Arctic Circle, Labrador and all the 
country east of Hudson Bay have the most 
severe climate. The Pacific coast region 
has a decidedly moist climate. The penin- 
sula lying between Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron has the finest climate, allowing of 
fruits, shrubs, and flowers to be grown that 
cannot stand the winter elsewhere. The 
Mackenzie Kiver district — especially in the 
region of the Peace Kiver, where the tem- 
perature throughout the year is remarkably 
genial — possesses a climate much less severe 
than one might expect, and would allow of 
agriculture umost to the Arctic Ocean. 

Agriculture , — Both by soil and climate 
Canada is specially adapted for agriculture. 
Within the last few years its agricultural 
importance has greatly increased, and when 
the great prairies are brought under culti- 
vation Canada will be one of the chief ag- 
ricultural countries in the world. In general, 
sowing is later than in the northern parts of 
Britain, but the harvest is gathered earlier, 
a large part of it usually ^fore the end of 
July, BO rapid is the growth during the hot 
Cans^ian summer. The chief crops are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, pease, maize, buck- 
wheaty potatoes, turnips, mangel-wurzel, 
Ac. The breeds of cattle are now being 
much improved, partly by the introduction of 
high-clara cattle from Britain; and cattle, 
horses, and sheep are exported. The total 
value of all exports connected with agricul- 
ture, including grain, flour, animals and 
anin^ produ<^ (as cheese, ^gs, Ac.), waa 
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£8,600,000 in 1887. The province of On- 
tario has an agricultural college and model 
farm at Guelph, and there are also model 
farms in Quebec. Fruit-growing is now an 
important industry in certain localities, and 
large quantities of apples are exported, as 
well as canned and dried fruits. Peaches 
are grown to most advantage in the Niagara 
district of Ontario, whore peach orchards 
many acres in extent are to be seen. The 
vine is cultivated too, and good wine is 
made. Pears, plums, and many kinds of 
berry fruits, &c., are produced in great per- 
fection. 

Cmiinercc . — The trade of the Dominion is 
chiefly with Great Britain and the United 
States. About four-fifths of the whole ex- 
ports are sent to these two countries, while 
nearly nine-tenths of the imports come from 
them, sometimes more than one-half being 
from Great Britain alone. Besides timber, 
animals and their produce, and agricultural 
products, the chief articles of export are 
fish, coal and other minerals, leather, and 
wo<^en goods. The total exports in 1888 
were valued at about £18,000,000, the im- 
ports at over £22,000,000. The imports 
chiefly consist of manufactured gcxids, coal, 
iron, tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, Ac. Besides 
cereal pnxiacts and timber, Great Britain re- 
ceives many live cattle, largo quantities of 
bacon and hams, cheese, butter, furs, and fish. 
The principal imports of British pn»duce 
are iron, wrought and unwrought, amoun- 
ting in 1887 to £1,488,260; woollen manu- 
factures, £1,608,677; cottons, £1,018,4«8; 
apparel and haberdashery, £690, 1 37. Among 
ship-owning countries Canada comes after 
Britain, the U. States, and Norway. A 
uniform decimal system of coinage was es- 
tablished throughout the Dominion in 1871. 
llie unit of account is the dollar of 1 00 cents, 
the value of which is declared to be on the 
basis of 486 cents and two-thirds of a cent 
to the pound of British sterling money. The 
average rate of exchange msSces the dollar 
equal to about 4s. The money used consistB 
of bank bills, and gold, silver, and bronze 
coin% besides government notes of small de- 
nominations up to 4 dollars, the bank bills 
being not of lower denominations than 5 dol- 
lars. There is a uniform system of weights 
and measures, the Canadian standards being 
the some as the British imperial standards. 
The British hundredweight of 112 lbs. and 
ton of 2240 lbs. are, however, superseded by 
the United States weights of 100 lbs. and 
2000 Ihs. respectively. .. 


Bailtcayi . — The inland trade of Canada 
has been much improved by the completion 
of the various lines of railway, and is also 
greatly furthered by the extensive system of 
canals. Of the railways the greatest is the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, running from 
Montreal across the whole continent to Van- 
couver on the Pacific coast in British Colum- 
bia; length, about 2900 miles, exclusive of 
branches. (See Canadian Paeijic Hailway.) 
The Grand Trunk Railway, which crosses 
the St. Lawrence at Montreal by the stu- 
pendous Victoria Tubular Bridge (with its 
abutments nearly 2 miles long), connects 
the maritime provinces and the North- 
eastern CT. States, with the western rail- 
ways. Another important railway is the 
Intercolonial Railway from Halifax in Nova 
Scotia to Quebec. Altogether the Dominion 
has now about 12,000 miles of railway. A 
railway has been begun to connect Winnipeg 
and Regina with Port Nelson on Hudson 
Bay, and thus to open up a shorter route 
from Britain to the centre of the continent 
than any yet existing. This route will only 
be available for perhaps half the year on 
account of the ice in Hudson Strait and 
Bay. From Winnipeg there is dirtjct rail- 
way communication with the Western IT. 
States, and this town is now an im[;ortant 
centre of river navigation, steamers running 
up the lied River into the States, up the 
AssiuilK>iiie, and through Lake Winnipeg 
and up the Saskatchewan for 1.500 miles. 

Canals . — Some of the canals are stupen- 
dous achievements. The most impf)rtant, 
from a commercial point of view, are the St. 
l.<awrouce Canals and the Welland Canal. 
The former series of canals, with an aggre- 
gate length of al>out 70 miles, avoids the 
rapids on the St. Lawrence between Mon- 
treal and Kingston on Lake Ontario, and thus 
affords to vessels the means of ascending to 
that lake (in descending vessels of 700 tons 
can shoot the rapids with safety) ; and tlie 
latter, which has a length of 27 miles, 
avoids the Niagara Falls and r^ds, and 
enables vessels to ascend from Lake On- 
tario to Lake Erie. Both the Welland 
Canal and the St. Lawrence series have 
been enlarged and deepened so as to ac- 
commodate the increas^ traffic expected 
as a result of the settlement of the north- 
western provinces, and the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The last 
canal necessary to complete the navigation 
of the St Lawrence to Lake Superior is the 
small one on the United States side (in 
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Michigan), aroiding the St. Mary rapids 
(Satilt Ste. Marie), a tumultuous descent 
by which Lake Superior pours its waters 
into Lake Huron. Next after those men- 
tioned, the most imiM>rtant of the Canadian 
canals is the series of locks and short arti- 
ficial connections known as the llideau 
C^anal. It connects Lake Ontario at King- 
ston with the Ottawa near the city of that 
name. By means of these works large ves- 
sels can now sail by the St Lawrence route 
from the Atlantic to the head of Lake 
Superior. 

Constitution^ — By the Act of Confed- 
eration of 1867 the constitution of the Do- 
minion was required to be similar in principle 
to that of the United Kingdom. There is a 
central federal government and separate pro- 
vincial governments and legislatures. The 
central executive government is vested in 
the sovereign of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and is carried on in her name by a governor- 
general appointed by the crown, and a ijrivy- 
council. The governor-general has a salary 
of £10,000 per annum. He is assisted by 
a privy - council consisting of the prime- 
minister and twelve other ministers or heads 
of departments. The legislative authority 
rests with a Parliament consisting of two 
houses, the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons. The Senate consists of seventy- 
eight members, who are nominated by the 
governor-general. Each senator must be a 
born or naturalized subject, thirty years of 
age, and )X)8se88ed of real or personal pro- 
perty to the value of at least 4000 dollars 
in the pn>vince for which he is appointed. 
There are twenty* four senators from the 
province of Ontario, twenty-four from Que- 
bec, ten from Nova Scotia, ten from New 
Bnmswick, three from Manitoba, three from 
British Columbia, and four from Prince 
Edward Island. The House of Commons 
is elected by the people for five years, 
there being one member for about every 
20,000 of the population. There is a uni- 
form franchise, a vote being given to every 
male of twenty-one years of age, possessed 
of a small property qualification. Each of 
the provinces has a separate parliament and 
administration, independent in its own 
sphere, at the head being a lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the central govern- 
ment. Ontario, Manitoba, and British C'o- 
lumbia have only one chamber; the other 
provinces have two. There is a very 
perfect system of municipal government 
throughout the Dominion, the counties 


and townships having local governments 
or councils which regulate their local taxa- 
tion. The administration of justice is based 
on the English model, except in Quebec pro- 
vince, where the old French law prevails. 
The only court that has jurisdiction through- 
out the Dominion (except the Exchequer 
and the Maritime Court) is the Supreme 
Court, the ultimate court of appeal in civil 
and criminal cases. In certain cases an ap- 
peal may be had to Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. The capital of the Dominion is 
Ottawa, but the largest cities are Montreal, 
Toronto, and (Quebec. The Dominion re- 
venue in 1887 was £7,150,000, the ex- 
penditure was £7,130,000, the debt about 
£50,000,000. Canada has both a large 
volunteer force and a militia. I'he former 
comprises many well-equipped organizations 
in infantry, cavalry, and artillery. A mili- 
tary college for the training of officers is 
maintained by the Dominion government at 
Kingston. 

lieUflion and Education, — There is no 
state church in the Dominion. The pre- 
vailing religion in Quebec is th.it of 
the Komati Catholic Church. In Ontario 
Methodists predominate, then Presbyte- 
rians, the English Church, and the Koman 
Catholics. Of the total population in 1881, 
1,791,892 were Koman Catholics, 742,981 
Methodists, 676,165 Presbyterians, 574,818 
Anglicans. Education is well attended to, 
being everywhere more or less under the 
supervision of government, and excellent 
free-Bchools being provided. In Ontario, 
Quebec, and Manitoba separate public 
schools are provided for Koman Catholics; 
in the other provinces the schools are un* 
sectarian. All the provinces except British 
C-olumbia have universities or colleges, and 
the provision made for higher education in 
general is exceptionally good, a fact which 
is said to have an observable intluence on 
the tone of the periodical press. 

Literature . — In literature proper Canada^ 
as yet mainly occupied with its material de- 
velopment, has scarcely had time to produce 
writers of a distinctively national type of 
style and thought. But in poetry, fiction, 
philosophy, Canadian history, and descrip- 
tive narrative, there is no lack of writers 
who reflect the highest thought and culture 
of Europe. The French -Canadian literature 
of Lower Canada, though entirely depen- 
dent for its inspiration and models on the 
literature of France, deserves notice as con- 
taining some valuable works on Canadian 
236 
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history and an interestiDg collection of es- 
says, novels, and lyrics. Amongst the works 
which will give the reader 8t>me general idea 
of Canadian authors and their work, wo may 
mention Lareau’s Histoire de la Litt»5rature 
CJanadienne, Grant’s Picturesque (/anada, 
Morgan’s Bibliotheca Canadensis, and Ca- 
nadian History and Literature by Withrow 
and Adam. 

People . — The population is increasing ra- 
pidly both natur^ly and by means of immi- 
gration. In the years 1882-86 the increase 
in the latter way was 498,227. The nation- 
ality of the inhabitants is varied. Ontario is 
settled principally by emigrants from Great 
Britain and their descendants, with consider- 
able numbers of Germans and Americans. 
In the province of (Quebec the people are 
mostly French in origin, speech, and customs, 
lieiiig mainly descendants of the French colo- 
nists who inhabited the region before it be- 
came British. There are, besides, the Indian 
tribes and the Es(iuimaux, the latter in the 
extreme north. The Indians are estimated 
to number about 130,000. I’hey are divided 
into various tribes as well as larger stocks 
or races, such as the Tinneh or Athabascan 
Indians, the Thlinkets and Hydahs of Bri- 
tish Columbia and the west coast, the Al- 
gonquins, Hurons, Iro^xuois, &c., of the St, 
Lawrence region. In the old i)rovinces 
separate land allotments have been granted 
to the Indian pf»pulation, and there the In- 
dians have adopted a settled mo<le of life, 
and have made considerable advances in 
civilization. A separate department of the 
Canadian government exercises a general 
supervision over their affairs. Schools have 
been established among them, and they are 
said to learn to read and write quickly and 
to show some talent for music and drawing. 
The majority of the Indians, however, live 
beyond the influences of this kind of civili- 
zation, and wander over the plains of the 
north-west supporting themselves by fishing 
and hunting, carrying their furs to the vari- 
ous forts or trading stations of the Hudson 
Bay Company. They also make a number 
of articles out of wood, such as dishes, sho- 
vels, &c. llieir canoes are ingeniously con- 
structed of birch bark, and are made light 
enough to be carried for miles by a man or 
woman over the roughest portages, or places 
intervening between one navigable point and 
another. hVequently, however, the canoe is 
in a single piece, made by hollowing out the 
stem of a tree. Their dwellings or wig- 
toams are of the simplest construction, con- 
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sisting merely of a frame of poles covered 
with birch bark, with a hole in the n)of to 
servo for a chimney, and an opening covered 
with a blanket to serve for a door. There 
are also many half-breeds of mingled white 
(especially hVench) and Indian blood. 
These are intelligent and industrious, and 
engage in agriculture and other occupations, 
and usually speak a sort of corrupt French 
patius. 

History . — English ships were the first to 
reach the shores of what is now (Canada. In 
1 497 John Cabot, sailing from Bristol, landed 
on the coast of Ijabrador, and planted the 
English flag there. But it was the French 
navigator Jactiues Cartier who first really 
opened up Canada for European settlers. 
In 1534 Cartier in a single ship sailed up 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence till he could see 
land on each side. Having returned the 
year following, he reached the Indian town 
of Hochelaga, to the height above which he 
gave the name of Mont Iloyal, now Mon- 
treal, and passed the winter at the mouth 
of the St. Charles, where the city of Quebec 
now staiids. Some yeara later vigorous 
attempts at colonization were made. ^I’he 
Sieiir de Koberval was appointed Viceroy 
of New France, as the newly-discovered 
territory had been called, and under his 
leadership and that of Cartier two hundred 
colonists were landed, who, after struggling 
for two winters with the hardships of their 
situation, hod eventually to retuni. h'or 
the next fifty years no further attempts 
were made in these regions, except that on 
the part of the English, Martin Frobisher 
in 1676, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, 
explored and took formal possession of New- 
foundland and the adjacent c(»astH. In 1 603 
Samuel Champlain, a French naval officer, 
sailed up the St. Lawrence to where the 
city of Montreal now stands, and two years 
afterwards a settlement was made at Port 
Royal in Acadia (New Bninswick and Nova 
Scotia) in connection with a French fur 
trading company, but it was abandoned 
three years afterwards. At length, in 1 608, 
a French colony under the leadership of 
Champlain and Des Monts settled at Que- 
bec, Two years later another English navi- 
gator, Henry Hudson, explored the river 
and the bay which bear his name. In 1627, 
the fur trade having made considerable 
development under the guidance of Champ- 
lain, Cardinal Richelieu organized the com- 
pany of the Hundred A^ciates for the 
further colonization of New France; but 
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two years after the colony received a check 
in the capture of Quebec and other settle- 
ments by an English expedition under Sir 
David Kirk. The conquests, however, were 
soon restored to the French by the treaty 
of St. Germain-en-Jiaye. The growth of 
the colony, however, was slow. At Champ- 
lain's death in 1635 it numbered but 250 
Europeans, and in 1663 was still under 2000. 
The most formidable foes of the colonists 
were the Irotiuois Indians, who swarmed 
round the settlements, rooting up the mis- 
sion stations of the French Jesuits, and 
pursuing the fugitives to the very walls of 
Quebec fort. In 1663, Colbert being at the 
head of affairs in France, fresh supplies of 
emigrants and a strong b<^y of troops were 
sent out to Canada. The Iroquois found it 
advisable to make peace, and the soldiers, 
turning colonists, received grants of land 
under a kind of feudal Jtenure, their seigniors 
being often their former officers. Under 
the governorship of Count de Frontenac 
the explorations of Jesuit missionaries, and 
of the adventurers Joliet and La Salle, 
oi>ened up the regions of the Mississippi 
and the * Great West;’ but the French gen- 
erally preferred an adventurous life as eou- 
reuTs de hoia and trappers to the solid pur- 
suits of agriculture. In 1682 a new war 
with the Iroquois broke out, in which the 
colonists, at first successful, latterly suffered 
severely, receiving a crushing blow in the 
massacre of Lachine, when 1200 Iroquois 
descended on the island of Montreal, fired 
the village of Lachine, and massacred its 
inhabitants. 

The French colonists had scarcely re- 
covered from this blow, which practically 
reduced their dominion to the military 
posts along the St. Lawrence, when war 
broke out between France and England, 
involving them in a strife with the British 
settlers in N e w England. The French struck 
the first blow by ^e burning of the British 
settlement at Corlaer (now Schenectady) 
and the massacre of its inhabitants. The 
British colonists retaliated; but the Peace 
of Kyswick put an end to the war without 
altering the position of the parties. In 1702 
a new confiict arose, terminating in 1713 
with the Pe^ of Utrecht, by which the 
British obtained Acadia, Newfoundland, 
and the regions around Hudson Bay, 
France retaining Canada^ Cape Breton, Ac. 
The thirty years of pea^ which followed 
was virtually a testing period for the colo- 
niring oapamties of the two narions. The 


French did not altogether neglect industrial 
development; they laid the foundation of 
ship-building at Quebec, encouraged the fur 
trade and other industries; but in general 
their colonists lacked the qualifications for 
agricultural and other settled pursuits. The 
British colonists, on the other hand, stuck 
to agriculture, and reclaimed every year 
great tracts of forest land. As a natural 
consequence their population rapidly in- 
creased, and when the final struggle began, 
the British colonies in America numbered 
three millions of prosperous inhabitants 
against some sixty thousand French colo- 
nists hampered by feudal tenures, com- 
mercial monopolies, and a corrupt set of 
officials. In 1754 the French governor 
Du Quesne, an energetic and aggressive 
man, established new military posts in the 
Ohio Valley, and seized a newly- built Bri- 
tish stockade on the spot where Pittsburg 
now stands. The French were already in 
occupation and had named the post Fort 
Du Quesne, when a force, despatched by the 
governor of Virginia and under the com- 
mand of Colonel George Washington, ar- 
rived to take possession. They were met 
by a small party of French sent apparently 
to warn them off the ground. Washington, 
mistaking their intention, gave the word to 
fire, with the result that the French leader, 
Jumonville, was shot. Both sides at once 
prepared for war. The English govern- 
ment sent out two regiments under General 
Braddock, a brave but incapable leader, who 
allowed himself to be surprised and routed 
near the Monongahela, while marching on 
Fort Du Quesne at the head of over two 
thousand men. But an expedition against 
Crown Point under the leadership of General 
V^illiam Johnson drove the French within 
their intrenched camp at Ticonderoga. 
Now happened the incident of the expul- 
sion of the Acadian peasants (immortal- 
ized in Longfellow's Evangeline), of whom 
about seven thousand still remained in 
Nova Scotia, mostly on the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy. Although steadily refusing 
to take the oath of idlegiance to the British 
government, they were on the whole a 
peaceful and inoffenrive community. But 
a few of the more turbulent spirits took a 
leading part in the Indian raids on the 
neighl^nring British settlements, and were 
accused, besides, of intrig^uing with their 
countrymen at Louisburg, the strong for- 
tress of Cape Breton. On these grounds 
the council at Halifax resolved upon the 
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expukioa of the whole Frendi population^ 
anil the measure was thoroughly carried into 
effect. The war iu America was but a 
portion of the great conflict in which Britain 
was now engaged against France — the 
Seven Years’ War, 1756-63. The early 
part of the struggle was decidedly in favour 
of the French, whose generals Montcalm, 
De Levi, and St. Veran were superior in 
energy and ability to their opponents IjOU- 
dun and Abercrombie. But, with the ap- 
pointment of Pitt as colleague of New- 
castle and virtual prime-minister in 1768, 
the face of affairs changed. Strong rein- 
forcements were sent out under Wolfe, 
Howe, and Amherst. The fortress of Louis- 
hurg, garrisoned by over 3500 soldiers and 
sailors, fell before Amherst, Boscawen, and 
W olf e. General J ohnson took Fort Niagara ; 
Washington planted the British flag on the 
ramparts of Fort Du Quesne; Amherst 
drove the enemy from Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point; and the long struggle was at 
length virtually ended by Wolfe’s brilliant 
capture of Quebec on 13th Sept. 1759. The 
French made a stand for a year longer at 
Montreal; but, on 8th September, 1760, the 
appearance of 16,000 British l)o£ore its walls 
forced a capitulation, by which Canada 
passed for ever from the dominion of France. 

Canada was now formally annexed to the 
British Fmpire, and in 1774 an act passed 
in the British Parliament (the Quelxjc Act) 
extended the bounds of the province from 
Labrador to the Mississippi and from the 
Ohio to the watershed of Hudson Bay. 
In 1775 the war of the American Bevolu- 
tion broke out, and Canada became the 
scene of a brief struggle between the 
royalists and the revolted colonists of New 
England. The war ended with the recog- 
nition of the independence of the American 
colonies by the Treaty of Versailles, Sep- 
tember 8d, 1783, which detached from 
Canada the region between the Mississippi 
and the Ohio. On the other hand, thou- 
sands of American loyalists sought new 
homes in Canada; and a large number 
settled on the St. John Kiver, and had that 
district erected into the separate province 
of New Brunswick. More than 10,000 
settled in Ontario, where they received 
liberal grants of land. In 1791 Canada was 
divided into two provinces — Upper Canada 
or Ontario, and Lower Canada or Quebec — 
the latter still retaining its seigneuriid tenure 
and French law in civil cases. In Upper 
Canada British law and flreehold tenure 
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were introduced. In both Upi>er and Lower 
Canada representative institutions, although 
not responsible government, were established. 
From 1812 to 1815 war having broken out 
between Great Britain and America, Canada 
was again the theatre of a bloody strife, 
amongst the chief incidents of which were 
Brock’s victory over the Americans on the 
heights of Queenstown, and tlie battles of 
Chipf>ewa, Lundy’s Lane, Moravian’s Town, 
&c. In 1837-38 the discontent of the people 
of Lower Canada with their system of irre- 
sponsible government took the form of a 
rebellion, which was repressed after a brief 
but sharp struggle. At the same time the 
failure to secure responsible goveniment 
brought about an insurrection in Upper 
Canada under the leadership of Win. Ijyon 
Mackenzie, aided subsequently by a number 
of American filihuBters, but it was quickly 
suppressed by the energy of the Canadian 
militia. The Earl of Durham was sent out 
as governor-general to settle affairs on a just 
and liberal basis, and made a report on the 
condition of Canada, which is one of the his- 
torical monuments of the country. The 
ear 1839 was distinguished by the cele- 
rated ‘Boundary Dispute’ between New 
Brunswick and the United States. After 
threatening preparations on both sides the 
quarrel was settled in 1842 by the Ashburton 
Treaty, which fixed the forty-fifth parallel 
os the boundary-line westward from the dis- 
puted territory to the St. Lawrence, and the 
forty-ninth parallel, from the Lake of tlio 
Woods to the Pacific, the central line of the 
great lakes and their connecting rivers com- 
pleting the boundary. The result of the 
rebellion of 1837-38, and Lord Durham’s 
report, was the reunion in 1 841 of Upper and 
Lower C’aiiada as one province with equal 
representation in tho common legislature, 
and the practical concession on the part of 
tho mother country of responsible govern- 
ment. Kingston was selected as the new 
seat of government, and three years after- 
wards Montreal In 1848 the I'arliament 
House at Montreal having been burned 
in a riot, the seat of government was re- 
moved to Toronto and Quebec alternately 
every four years. In 1854 the Reciprocity 
Treaty with America was concluded, ac- 
cording to which there was to be free ex- 
change of the products of sea and land, 
with navigation of the St. Lawrence, the 
St. John, and the canals, and the use of 
the inshore fisheries in the British waters to 
the Americans and of Lake Michigan to the 
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Canadians. In the same year (1854) the 
bill for the secularization of the clergy re- 
serve lands, originally amounting to one- 
seventh of the crown territory, and a bill 
for the abolition of seigneurial tenure in 
Lower Canada were passed. By the former 
act the principle of religious equality was 
practically established in Canada. In 1868 
Ottawa was finally selected as the capital 
of Canada, the choice having been referred 
to the queen. During these years the 
population of Upper Canada or Ontario 
had been rapidly increasing, and now ex- 
ceeded that of Lower Canada or Quebec by 
nearly 300,000. Under the old constitu- 
tion, however, the two provinces had equal 
representation in the legislature. Hence a 
demand arose on the part of the Upper 
Canadians for representation by population. 
This demand was practically conceded in a 
scheme of federation of the British North- 
American colonies approved of by the Cana- 
dian parliament at Quebec in 1865 and 
forwarded to the imperial government 
for approbation. In 1866 the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States having ex- 
pired, the government of that country prac- 
tically refused to renew it except on the 
most disadvantageous terms for Canada. 
About the same time a Fenian movement 
against Canada, originating in the United 
States, began to be heard of. Gangs of des- 
peradoes, mostly the refuse of the civil war, 
collected near the frontier, and ultimately 
crossed, occupying some villages and plun- 
dering the neighbourhood. But the prompt 
mustering of Canadian volunteers made the 
filibusters recross the frontier in some haste, 
to be ultimately disarmed and dispersed by 
United States troops. 

In 1867, March 28th, the British North 
America act for confederation of the colonies 
passed the imperial parliament. It united 
Upper Canada or Ontario, Lower Canada or 
C^uebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
into one territory, to be named the Dominion 
of' Canada. Newfoundland declared against 
joining the confederation, but with that 
exception all the British territory north of 
the United States was gradually included 
within the Dominion — the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany territory by mirchase in 1868, British 
Columbia in 1871, Prince Edward Island in 
1873. In 1870 an insurrection of the Bed 
River settlers, who were under apprehen- 
sions as to how their titles to their lauds 
might be affected by the cession of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s rights, took 


place under the leadership of Louis Riel 
and had to be suppressed by a military 
expedition under Colonel (now Viscount 
Wolseley. To reassure the settlers a par 
of the newly-purchased territory was erectec 
into an independent province under th< 
name of Manitoba, the unorganized terri 
tory beyond receiving the name of th^ 
North-western Territory. In 1871 th< 
Washington Treaty arranged that thi 
fisheries of both Canada and the Unitec 
States should be open to each country fo: 
the next twelve years, Canada receiving i 
compensation, afterwards fixed at five anc 
a half million dollars, for the superior valm 
of its Bsheries. In 1884 considerable dis 
affection was caused amongst the half-breed 
and Indians in the Saskatchewan and As 
siniboine districts on account of the difh 
culty of obtaining valid titles to their lands 
The discontent at length took shape in ai 
insurrection which Louis Riel was invitee 
to head. The rebels seized the governmen 
stores at Duck Lake and induced some o 
the Indian tribes to co-operate with them 
with the result that a massacre of settlen 
took place at Frog’s Lake. Within a fev 
months an expedition under General Mid 
dleton, who had under his command severa 
thousand volunteers, suppressed the rebel 
lion. Only the leaders were arrested. Rie 
was tried and executed at Regina on Jub 
28, 1886. On 7th November of the sam< 
year the Canadian Pacific liailway (whicl 
see) was completed, being opened for througl 
traffic the following year. Since 1883, whei 
the Washington Treaty expired, dispute 
between the American and Canadian fisher 
men have again been frequent, and severa 
American fishing vessels have been seizei 
on the British North American coasts, an< 
others prevented from buying bait. For th< 
adjustment of the differences connecter 
with the fisheries a joint British and Ameri 
can commission was instituted in 1887, th 
Rt Hon. Joseph Chamberlain being ap 
pointed to act as commissioner for England 
and Sir Charles Tupper for Canada. J 
settlement was arrived at early in 1888, bu 
it has not received the ratification of th 
United States senata 
Canada Balsam, a fluid oleo-resin oh 
tained from the balsam-fir {Abies balsami 
/Sra)^ common in Canada and the Unites 
States, and also from Fraser’s balsam-fi 
(A. Fraseri) and the hemlock spruce. It i 
used in medicine and in making vamishei 
Ac. 
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Canada Goose (Brenta canademis), an 
American wild goose SO to S5 inches long, 
brownish above, lighter below, head, neck, 
bill, and feet black, a white patch on the 
cheek; breeds in the north of the continent, 
and migrates southwards when the frost 
becomes severe. 

Canada Hemp, a perennial herb, Apoe^- 
num cannahlnum, of the dogbane family, 
native of North America. It has a strong 
fibre used by the Indians for twine, nets, 
woven fabrics, &c. 

Canada Rice {Zizania a floating 

grass growing in lakes and sluggish streams 
in Canada and the northern United States, 
yielding a grain that forms part of the food 
of the Indians, and is eaten by whites also. 

Canadian Pacific Railway, a line of rail- 
way which traverses British North America 
from the St. Lawrence to the Pacific. One 
of the conditions upon which the province of 
British Columbia in 1871 entered the Do- 
minion of Canada was the construction of 
such a railway. Since that time more than 
one act had been passed empowering differ- 
ent companies to go on with the work. 
Eventually, however, it was completed, 
according to arrangement with the Canadian 
government, by a syndicate of London, 
Paris, and .Ajnerican capitalists, being opened 
for general traffic in June, 1886. Com- 
mencing at Montreal, the line goes on to 
Ottawa, thence round the north of the 
Great Lakes to Port Arthur at the head of 
l^ake Superior, and thence to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, thence to Stephen in the Rocky 
Mountains, then across British Columbia to 
Vancouver on the Pacific. A branch is also 
in process of construction to the Atlantic 
seaboard. The line is of great importance 
not only as a means of communication be- 
tween Europe and Eastern Asia and Aus- 
trahisia, but also as a military highway bind- 
ing together the great masses of the British 
Eiufure. The length of the line from Mon- 
treal to Vancouver is 2909 miles, without 
counting side extensions and leased lines. 
The imperial and Dominion governments 
have granted annual subsidies to a line of 
steamers between Vancouver and Hong- 
Kong and Japan. 

Canadiaa River, a river of the U. States, 
in New Mexico, Texas, and Indian Terri- 
tory, a tributary of the Arkansas; length, 
900 miles. 

Canadian Turpentine. Same as Canada 
Baltarn, 

Canal, an artificial water-course for the 
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transportation of goods or passengers by 
boats or ships, or for purposes of drainage 
or irrigation. The canals most familiar to 
ordinary reaclers are for navigatnm. These 
consist usually of a number of different 
sections, each on one level throughout its 
course, but differing in relative heiglit from 
the others. From one section to another 
boats are transferred by means of lockn^ or it 
may be by inclines or lifts. The look is a 
water-tight iuclosure with gates at either 
end, constructed between two successive 
sections of a canal. When a vessel is de- 
scending, water is let into the lock till it is 
on a level with the higher water, and thus 
permits the vessel to enter ; the upper gates 
are then closed, and by the lower gates 
being gradually opened, the water in the 
lock falls to the level of the lower water, and 
the vessel passes out. lu ascending the 
operation is reversed. The incline conveys 
the vessel from one reach to another, gener- 
ally on a specially- constructed carriage run- 
ning on rails, by means of drums and cables. 
The lift consists of two counterbalancing 
troughs, one going up as the other descends, 
carrying the vessel from the higher to the 
lower level, or vice versa. Works of great 
magnitude in the way of cuttings, embank- 
ments, aqueducts, bridges, tunnels, reser- 
voirs for water-supply, &c., are often neces- 
sary in constructing canals. Canals have 
been known from remote times, Egypt being 
intersected at an early period by canals 
branching off from the Nile to distant parts 
of the country, for purposes of irrigation 
and navigation. Under the Btolemies, be- 
fore the Christian era, there existed a canal 
between the Red Sea and the Nile. In 
China, also, canals were early made on a 
very large scale. In Holland, where the 
country is flat and water abundant, canals 
were constructed as early as the 12th 
century. The lock, however, was not in- 
vented until the 15th century, both the 
Dutch and the Italians claiming the honour. 
Since then Europe has been provided with 
numerous canals, which being connected 
usually with navigable rivers, give access 
by water to most parts of its interior. 
Among the numerous canals of Holland, 
tbe most important is now the great ship 
canal, from 200 to 800 feet wide and 23 
feet deep, which connects Amsterdam with 
the North Sea, In France there are many 
canals and canalized rivers, tbe principal 
being the Canal du Midi, branching off from 
the Garonne at Toulouse, and falling into 
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the Gulf of Lyons at Narbonne, thus con- 
necting the Bay of Biscay and Mediter- 
ranean, and three canals connecting the 
basins of the Rhone, Loire, Seine, and 
Rhine. The canals of France have a total 
length of 3000 miles. In Belgium there is the 
Gheut-Temeuzen Canal, which allows large 
vessels to sail to Ghent from the Scheldt 
estuary. The chief canals in Germany are 
the Ludwigs-Canal in Bavaria, connecting 
(through the Main and Kegnitz) the Rhine 
and the Danube; and the Holstein Canal, 
connecting the North Sea and Baltic by 
means of the Eider. The latter -will be 
superseded by the Great Baltic Canal for 
sea-going vessels, which is to be constructed 
at a cost of £8,000,000, starting near the 
mouth of the Elbe and reaching the Baltic 
near Kiel. In Russia there is canal and 
river communication between the Caspian 
and the Baltic, large part of the route 
consisting of the Volga. In Britain one 
of the earliest and most celebrated is the 
Bridgewater Canal (1761-65), in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, with a length of 38 miles. In 
Scotland there are the Forth and Clyde 
Canal, 86 miles long, joining these two rivers; 
and the Caledonian, 60J miles (including 
lakes), from the Moray Firth on the k. coast 
to Loch Eil on the w., passing through Loch 
Ness, Loch Oich, and Loch Lochy. In the 
British Islands there is a total length of 
canal of about 3000 miles, more than live- 
sixths being in Englaml. The Manchester 
Ship Canal, a waterway for ocean-going 
steamers from the estuary of the Mersey, 
near Runcorn, to Manchester, through a 
few locks and partly in the beds of the 
Mersey and the Irwell, was begun in 
the latter end of 1887; estimated cost 
£5,300,000. In America the most ex- 
tensive undertaking of this kind is the 
canal connecting the Hudson with Lake 
Erie. It is 303 miles in length, and cari'ies 
an immense traffic. In Canada the govern- 
ment has constructed, at great expense, the 
Wollaud C'anal, uniting Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, and avoiding the Niagara nver and 
its falls; and there are also other important 
*anals. The greatest achievement in canal- 
]dng has l^en the ^uez Canal It is an 
vuple of a canal without looks, open at 
1 ends to the sea, and freely supplied 
sea-water. How the attempt to cut 
the Isthmus of Panama may result 
seen. 

u * A Venetian painter, bom in 

Hu y^ame was A ntonio Canale, 


He is chiefly celebrated for bis pictures of 
Venice, and is said to have been the first to 
use the camera obscura for perspective, &c. 
He died in 1768. — 2. His nephew, Ber- 
nardo Belotti, bom in 1724, who was like- 
wise a good artist, lived in Dresden, where 
he was a member of the Academy of Pain- 
ters, and died at Warsaw in 1780. The 
Canaletti developed the pictorial treatment 
of architecture to a very high point. 

Canandai'gua, a beautiful lake in New 
York state, 15 miles long and 1 wide, with 
a small town of same name on its banks. 
Pop. 5726. 

Can'anore, a seaport town, Hindustan, 
Malabar district, presidency of Madras, 
chief military station of the British in 
Malabar. Pop. 26,386. 

Can'ara, a maritime region of Hindustan, 
now partly in the Madras presidency (South 
Oanara), and partly in the Bombay presi- 
dency (North C’anara), extending along the 
Indian Ocean for 180 miles, with a mean 
breadth of 40 miles. The Bombay por- 
tion has an area of 3911 square miles and a 
pop. of 421,840; the Madras portion 3902 
square miles and 959,614 inhabitants. 

Cana'rium, a genus of trees, order Amy- 
ridaceaj, natives of S.E. Asia, one species of 
which yields damar resin. 

Cana'ry, a wine not unlike Madeira made 
in the Canary Islands, chiefly at 'I'eneriffe. 

Cana^, Grand, or Gran Canaria, an 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, about 180 
miles from the coast of Africa, It is the 
most fertile and important of the Canary 
Islands, to which it gives name. Area, 
660 square miles; pop, 70,000. Canary, or 
Cividad de Palmas, is the capital. 

Canary-bird, an insessorial singing bird, 
a kind of finch from the Canary Islands, 
the Cardudiis Canaria or Ff'mg ilia Canaria, 
They were introduced into Europe 300 or 
400 years ago. A large proportion of the 
cage canaries are really mules, produced by 
the interbreeding of canaries with allied 
species, such as the goldfinch, siskin, linnet, 
bull-finch. 

Canary-flower {TropceUnm perefirhutm)^ 
an annuid climbing plant of the Indian cress 
family, a native of New Granada, cultivated 
in Euro|^ for its showy yellow flowers. 

Cana'ry Islands, or Canaries, a cluster 
of islands in the Atlantic, 60 or 70 miles 
from the N.w. coast of Africa, and belong- 
ing to Spain. They are thirteen in num- 
ber, seven of which are considerable, viz. 
Palm% Ferro, Gomera» Teneriffe, Grand 
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Canary, Fuerfceventura, and Lancen>ta.. The 
other six are very small: (rraciosa, Koca or 
Kocca, Allegraiiza, Sta. Clara, Inferno, and 
I^)b<>8, All are volcanic, rugged and moun- 
tainous, frequently ))i'esenting pnjcipitous 
clitFs to the sea. The principal peak is that 
of Teneriffe, 12,182 feet; El t'umbre in 
tjJran Canaria is 6C50 feet. Tlie area of the 
whole has been estimated at 2808 sq. miles. 
"J’heir fine climate and their fertility, which 
owes little to cultivation, justified their 
ancient name of Fortwnate Islands. There 
are no rivers of note, though streams are not 
infrequent. All the islands furnish good 
wine, especially Palma and Teneriffe. The 
exports amount to £300,000 annually, and 
consist of cochineal, wdne, raw silk, fruits, 
&c. Of the Guanches, the mysterious tribe 
who originally inhabited these islands, we 
know little. The islands were discovered 
and conquered by the Spaniards between 
131 () and 1334; they then passed into the 
hands of the Portuguese, but were recon- 
cjnered toward the end of the 15th century 
by the Spaniards, who extirpated the inhabi- 
tants, and now constitute the great l.)ulk of 
the population. The fortified capital is 
Santa (^inz, and the city Laguna is the seat 
of the bishop (Roman Catholic). The Cana- 
ries form a Spanish province ; pop. 280,974. 

Canary-seed, the seed of the canary -grass 
{Phaldris canarieh^is)^ order Graminacea*. 
1'he seed is used as food in the Canaries, 
P.arbary, and Italy, and is largely collected 
for canary-birds. It has been successfully 
cultivated in England and the European 
continent. 

Cana'ry-wood, the light orange-coloured 
w’ood of Persia indica and P. canariensisj 
trees of the laurel family belonging to the 
Canaries and Madeira. 

Canae'ter (canister), the rush basket in 
which S. American tobacco was packed, and 
hence applied to a kind of tobacco consisting 
of the leaves coarsely broken for smoking. 

Caucale (kan-kal), a sea{K)rt and bathing 
place, France, dep. of Ille-et-Vilaine, about 
8 miles e.n.k, of St. Male, celebrated for 
its oysters. Pop. about 6000. 

Cancer (L., a crab), in astronomy, the 
fourth sign in the zodiac, marked thus flB5 ; 
entered by the sun on or about the 21 st 
of June, and quitted about the 22d of July. 
The constellation Cancer is no longer in the 
sign of Cancer, but at present occupies the 
place of the sign Leo. 

Cancer, or Cabctno'ma a malignant 
growth or structure in some part of the 
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human body, which can extend itself and 
spread to neighbouring parts, and even 
form again after removal, and usually causes 
death. C&ucer is divided into sclrrkvH,% en- 
cf’phaloidt coUoid^ and epithdud cancer. 
J^cirrhous cancer is a hard, firm, incompres- 
sible, and nodulated mass, at first non-ad- 
herent to the skin and attended with little 
or no pain. On section it is smooth and 
glistening, and exudes, on ])ressure, a small 
quantity of milky -looking juice. Ftwepha- 
laid cancer is a soft elastic tumour, less cir- 
cumscribed and increasing more rapidly 
than the preceding. It ends in a fungous 
vascular ulcer, to which the term fumjus 
hamatodes has been given, and which 
has a igreat tendency to bleed, (Mloid 
cancer occurs most frequently in the 
stomach and alimentary canal, and consists 
of fibres arranged so as to form locvlif which 
contain a soft viscous matter of a yellowish, 
grayish, or reddish colour, Mpithdial can- 
eery occurring on the skin and mucous mem- 
branes, commences as a hard little tubercle, 
often resembling a wart, and like tlie other 
varieties ends in an ulcer with an ichorous 
discharge. Cancer is t)ften a very painful 
disease, but in mtuiy cases is nut attended 
with pain. No cure for it fsan be said to 
exist, though excision, if performed in time, 
may not be followed by a recurrence. 

Cancer, Tropic of. 8ee Tropics. 

Cancer Boot, or Beech Drop, Epiphcffus 
VirginidnuSy order Orobanchacea?, an Aino- 
rican parasitic plant, grow ing on the exposed 
root of the boech-tree. The whole plant is 
powerfully astringent, and the root brownish, 
sjjongy, ai»d of a very nauseous bitter taste. 
It has been used in cases of cancer. 

Candahar. See Kandahar, 

Can'dareen, in CJiiuese money, the 100th 
part of a tnel, which is usually about Us. or 
a little more. As a weiglit it is eiiual to 
6*79 grs. 

Candela'brum, an ornamental candlestick 
or lamp holder, often of a branched form. 
Ancient candelabra frequently display much 
ingenious treatment in the design, present- 
ing columns, figures, &c., and the branches 
from the central shaft were often numerous. 
In ancient times Tarentum and iEgina were 
famous for their elegant candelabra. Marble, 
earthenware, and other materials, as well as 
metal, were employed in their structure, 
which was sometimes on a large scale. 

Can'dia (in the Turkish language Kiruly 
from its other name Creie)y one of the most 
important islands of the Turkish Empire, 
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situated in the Mediterranean, 81 miles from 
the southern extremity of the Korea and 
230 from the African coast, 160 miles long, 
14 to 60 broad; area, 4026 square miles. 
High mountains, covered with forests, run 
through the whole length of the island, in 
several ranges. On the north side the island 
declines moderately to a fertile coast, pro- 
vided with good harbours; on the south 
side steeply to a rocky shore, with few road- 
steads; and it reaches its greatest height in 
Psiloriti (the ancient Ida), 7670 feet high, 
and always covered with snow. Numerous 
springs give fertility to most of the valleys, 
ill which, and on the declivities of the moun- 
tains, is seen a luxuriant vegetation. The 
air is mild; the summer is cooled by the 
north winds; the winter is distin^ished 
only by showers of rain, 'ilie island might 
therefore supply, as formerly, a much larger 
population than at present with grain, wine, 
and oil, wool, iiax, silk, and cotton, fish, 
honey, game, cattle, fruits, and even with 
metals in abundance. But agriculture is at 
a very low sta^, while education and the 
amenities of civilized life are almost en- 
tirely absent. The Inhabitants (estimated 
at 1,200,000 in ancient times, or 900,000 in 
the time of the Venetians) now number 
about 275,000, of whom 284,000 are Chris- 
tians, mostly of Greek descent. Manufac- 
tures, trade, and navigation are very insig- 
nificant. Most of the harbours are silted up. 
The capital, Gandia, the seat of the Turkish 
governor, has 12,000 inhabitants; Betimo, 
6000; Canea, the most important place of 
trade, 8000. 

The early history of Candia is lost in the 
fables of Greek mythology, in which Saturn, 
Zeus, and Minos are spoken of as among its 
kings. At one time a republic, it became 
the seat of the Cilician pirates till conquered 
by the Homans, from whose hands it passed 
in 823 to the Saracens, and then to the 
Greeks again in 962. In 1204 the Byzan- 
tine sovereign sold it to the Venetians, 
who held it until the second half of the 17th 
century, when the Turks conquered it after 
a desperate struggle and the siege of the 
capital for no less than twenty years. Insur- 
rections against Turkish rule have more than 
once oocttired, a formidable one fomented by 
Greece in 1 868 was with difficulty suppressed 
after a tedious conflict. In 1877 another 
insurrectiou broke out, followed by a de- 
claration of union with Greece in 1878. 
The inhabitants were pacified by the con- 
oesB&on of self-govemment, Ac., by Mukhtar 


Pasha; but religious difficulties gave rise 
to new troubles in 1884, when the Chris- 
tian notables appealed to the sultan for a 
Christian governor, and succeeded in secur- 
ing the reappointment of Photiades Pasha 
for a further term of five years. 

Cau'didate, a term taken from the Latin 
ecmdidatua, a candidate, literally a person 
dressed in white, because, among the Homans, 
a man who solicited an office, such as the 
prsetorship or consulship, appeared in a 
bright white garment — toga Candida. 

Candle, a solid cylindrical rod of some 
fatty substance, with a small bundle of 

in its centre, used for a portable light. The 
chief material used for making candles is 
tallow, either in a pure state or in mixture 
with other fatty substances, as palm-oil, 
spermaceti, wax, &c. Parafiin candles are 
now made in considerable quantities also. 
Ordinary tallow candles are either dipped 
or moulded. The former, generally com- 
posed of the coarser tallow, are made by 
attaching a number of separate wicks to 
a frame and dipping the whole into a 
cistern of melted tallow as often as may 
be necessary to give the candle the re- 
quired thickness. Moulded candles, as 
their name implies, are formed in moulds. 
These, made generally of pewter, are hollow 
cylinders of the len^h of the candle, and 
open at both ends, but provided at the 
upper end with a conical cap, in which there 
is a hole for the wick. A number of these 
moulds ai*e inserted in a wooden frame or 
trough with their heads downwards; the 
wick is then drawn in through the top hole 
by means of a wire, and kept stretched while 
the moulds, are filled by running melted 
tallow from a boiler into the trough. Con- 
siderable modem improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of candles. One 
of the most important of these consists in 
not employing the whole of the fatty or oily 
substances, but in decomposing them, and 
then using only the stearine of the former 
and the palmitme of the latter class of sub- 
stances. W ax cannot be formed into candles 
by melting it and then running it into 
moulds. Instead, the wicks, properly cut 
and twisted, are suspended by a ring over 
a basin of liquid wax, which is pou^ on 
the tops of the wicks until a sufficient thick- 
ness is obtained, when the candles, still hot, 
are placed on a smooth walnut table, kept 
constantly wet, and rolled upon it by means 
of a fiat piece of boxwood. The large wax 
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candles need in Roman Catholic churches 
are merely plates of wax bent round a wick 
and then rolled. 

Candleberry, Cakdlkbbrbt Mtbtlb, 
Wax MtrtlE) Ac. (Myrlea c€rijSra\ a 
shrub, natural order Myricaoea?, growing 
from 4 to 18 feet high, and common in 
North America, where candles are made from 



Candkbcity or Wax-myrtlo (Myrlea cerifUra). 

its drupes or berries, which are about the 
size of peppercorns, and covered with a 
greenish* white wax popularly known as 
Blayberry tallow. The wax is collected by 
boiling the drupes in water and skimming 
off the surface. A bushel of berries yields 
from 4 to 5 lbs, of wax. Another plant 
belon^g to the same genus is the sweet- 
gale (myrlca Gale)^ which grows abundantly 
in bogs and marshes in Scotland — a small 
shrub, with leaves somewhat like the myrtle 
or willow, of a fragrant odour and bitter 
taste, and yielding an essential oil by distilla- 
tion. 

Candle*fiBh, a sea-fish of the salmon 
family, the ThaUichthys pacificuB^ fre- 
quenting the north-western shores of Ame- 
rica, of about the size of the smelt. It is 
converted by the Indians into a candle 
simply by passing the pith of a rush or a 
strip of the bark of the cypress-tree through 
it as a wick, when its extreme oiliness keeps 
the wick blazing. It is called also Oic/ocAon. 

Can'dlemat, a church feast, instituted in 
492 in commemoration of the presentation 
of Christ in the temple and of the purifica- 
tion of Mary. It falls on February 2, and 
on this day among Roman Catholics lighted 
candles are cani^ about in procession, and 
^ candles and tapers which are to be used 
in the churches during the entire year are 


consecrated. In Scotland Candlemas is a 
term-day. 

Candle-nnt, the nut of AUurittB trWSba^ 
a tree of India^ the Moluccas, Padfic Isl- 
ands, &c., nat. order Euphorbiacefe. It is 
about the size of a walnut, and yields an oil 
used for food and for lamps, while the oily 
kernels are also strung together and lighted 
as torches. 

Candlish, Robert Smith, B.I)., a Scottish 
divine, born at Edinburgh in 1807 and edu- 
cated at Glasgow University. In 1828 he 
was licensed, and in 1834 transferred from 
Bonhill to St. Geoige’s, Edinburgh. In 1 839 
he threw himself into the conflict with the 
civil courts in the matter of congregational 
right of election and independent church 
iurisdiction in matters spiritual, and soon 
became, next to Chalmers, the most promi- 
nent leader of the * non-intrusion * party and 
disruptionists of 1843. From the death of 
Chalmers till his own death in 1878 Cand- 
lish was the ruling spirit in the Free Church. 
In 1862 he was made principal of the New 
College, Edinburgh. He was the author of 
sever^ popular l^oks on religious subjects. 

Candy, or Kandy, a city, Ceylon, near 
the centre of the island, 72 miles N.K. Co- 
lomlK) (with which it is connected by rail- 
way), in a fertile valley surrounded by 
finely-wooded hills. The residence of the 
governor at the N.E. extremity is among the 
finest structures in Ceylon. Other note- 
worthy places are the Buddhist temple 
called * the palace of the tooth,* the most 
sacred in the Buddhist world, the old royal 
cemetery, the military magazine in the 
centre of a lake, the government brick- 
works, &c. Pop. 22,000. 

Candy, an Eastern measure of weight, 
va^ing from 560 lbs. up to above 800. 

Cannytuft, the popular name of several 
flowers of the genus order Crucifera*, 

common in galena: said to be named from 
Candia. 

Cane. See Bamboo, Rattan, Sugar-cane, 

Cane'a, or Khania, a seaport of Crete or 
Candia, on the N. coast, the principal mart for 
the commerce of the island in wax, soap, oil, 
silks, fruits, wool, and provisions. Pop. 8000. 

Canel'la, White {C. alba), a tree beloiiipng 
to the West Indies, growing to the height 
of 10 to 50 feet, with a straight stem branched 
only at the top. It is covered with a whitish 
bark, which is freed from its outward cover- 
ing, dried in the shade, and brought to 
Europe in long quills, somewhat wicker 
than those of cinnamon. It is moderately 
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warm to the taete, and in esteemed as a 
pleasing and aromatic bitter. 

Gane^phoraa, one of the bearers of the 
baskets containing the implements of sacri- 
fice in the processions of the Dionysia, 



OanephoniB, from km. ootta io Drltlah MuMum. 

Panathenea, and other ancient Grecian fes- 
tivals, an office of honour much coveted by 
the virgins of antiquity. The terra is ap- 
plied to architectural figures bearing baskets 
on their head, sometiraes improperly con- 
founded with Caryatides. 

Canes Venatioi (ka'nPz vP-nat'i-sI; *the 
hunting dogs’), a northern constellation, 
within the limits of which several remark- 
able nebiilte occur. 

Gang, Cangdk, or Kea, the wooden collar, 
weighing from 60 to 60 lbs. and fitting 
closely round the neck, imposed upon cri- 
minals in (’hina. 

Ganicat'tl, a town in Sicily, province of 
Oirgenti, well bidlt, and with a j)op. of 
19,679, mostly engaged in agricultura 

Ganic'ula, the dog-star or Sirius; hence 
Crtntew^ar do//#, the dog-days. 

Ganldn, the dog family of animala 

Ganl'no, Prince of. See Bonajparit {uu- 
cien), 

Ca'nis, the genus of animals to which 
the dog, wolf, and f(»x belong. 

Ganis Major {*the greater dog'), a constel- 
lation of the southern hemisphere, remark- 
able as containing the brightest st.ar. 

— Canib M inor ( ‘ the lesser dog' ) is a constel- 
lation in the northern hemisithere, imme- 
diately above Canis Major, the chief star in 
which is Procymu 


Caalater Shot. Same as Case-shot, 

Canker, (1) in medicine, a collection of 
small sloughing ulcers in the mouth, espe- 
cially of children ; called also water canker. 
(2) In horticulture, a kind of gangrenous 
disease to which fruit-trees especially are 
liable, beginning in the younger shoots and 
gradually extending to the trunk. (3) In 
farriery, a disease in horses’ feet causing a 
discharge of fetid matter from the cleft in 
the middle of the frog, generally originating 
in a diseased thrush. 

Canker-worm, a worm or larva destruc- 
tive to trees or plants; in America sjiecifi- 
cally applied to moths and larvse of the 
genus A nUopteryx. 

Ganna, a genus of plants, order Moran- 
taceie, some species of which have fine 
flowers, and some from their black, hard, 
heavy seeds are called Indian shot. 

Cannabina'cesB, the order of ])lants to 
which only two plants, hemp (genus Can- 
nabl») and the hop, belong, closely allied to 
the nettle order. 

Gannas, a towm of S. Italy, province of 
Pari, near the mouth of the Ofanto, formerly 
the Autidus, famous as the scene of the 
great battle in which tho Komans were de- 
feated by Hannibal (216 b.c.) with im- 
mense slaughter. 

Can'nanore. See Cannnorc, 

Cannel Coal. See Coal. 

Cannes (kan), a se.aport of Prance, on tho 
shore of the Slediterraiiean, dej>. Alpcs- 
Maritimes; famous as a winter residence, 
and as the place where NajK»leon landed 
when he returned from Elba, March 1, 1815. 
Pop. 19,385. 

Cannibalism, or Anthropophagy, the 
eating of human flesh as food, a practice 
that has been known from tho earliest 
times, and in the most widely spread locali- 
ties, See Anthropophagi. 

Canning, Chari.k.s John, Earl, son of 
George Canning, bom in 1812; educated at 
Eton and Oxford In 1 8 41 he >va8 appointed 
under-secretary of state for foreign affiiirs 
in Peel’s government, and in 1846 commis- 
sioner of woods and forests. In the Aber- 
deen ministry of 1853, and under Palmer- 
ston in 1855, he held the postmaster-general- 
ship, and in 1856 went out to India as 
govemor-generaL Tliroughout the mutiny 
he showed a fine coolness and clear-headed- 
ness, and thotigh his carefully - pondered 
decisions were sometimes lacking in prompt- 
ness, yet his a<lmirable nuKleration did much 
to re-establish the Britkb Empire in India. 
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He was raised to the rank of earl and made 
viceroy, but returned to England with shat* 
tereii health in 1862, dying in the same year. 

Canning, Georoe, a distinguished orator 
and statesman, born in London in 1770; 
educated at Eton and at Oxford. Ho wgs 
first brought into parliament by Pitt in 
17i>o, and in 1796 ^came under- secretary 
of state. In 1797 he projecttMl, with some 
friends, the Anti-Jacobin, of which Gifford 
was appointed editor, and to which Can- 
ning contributed the Knife-grinder and 
other poems and articles. In 1798 he sup- 
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ported Wilberforce’s motion for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. In 1807 he was ap- 
|M)inted secretary of state for foreign affairs 
in the Portlan<l administration, and was 
sliglitly wounded in a duel with liord 
Ciistlerei^'h arising o\it of the dispute which 
occiisioned the dissolution of the ministry. 
In 1810 he opposed the reference of the 
Catholic claims to the committee of the 
whole House, on the ground that no security 
or engagement had lieen offered by the (.‘a- 
tholics, but supported in 1812 and 1813 the 
motion which ho had opposed in 1810. In 
1 81 4 he was appointed minister to Portugal, 
and remained abroad about two years. He 
refused to take any part in the proceedings 
against the queen, and in 1822, having been 
nominated Governor-general of India, he 
w'as on the f)oint of embarking when the 
death of Castlereagh called him to the 
cabinet as foreign secretary. Gne of his 
earliest acts in this situation was Ut check 
the French influence in Sjwiin. He con- 
tinued to 8up]X)rt the pro^xisitions in favour 
of Catholic emancipation, arranged the 
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triple aUianoe for the precieryation of Greece, 
but opposed parliamentary reform and the 
Test and Corporation Acts. April 12, 1827, 
liis ap{)oiutmeiit to he prime-minister was 
announced, but his administration was ter- 
minated by his death on the 8th of August 
following. On all the lea<ling political (pies- 
tions of his day, with two exceptions — the 
emancipation of the Catholics and the re- 
cognition of the South American I’Opublics- - 
be took the high 'Pory side. 

Canning, Stratfohd, Viscount Strat- 
ford DE Kkdcliffk, an English diploma- 
tist, son of a lioudoii merchant and cousin of 
George (.'anuing, lH>rn in 1788. He entonul 
the diplomatic service in 1807, and in 1820 
became plenipotentiary at Washington. In 
1824 he went as ambassador extnuirdinary 
to St. Petersburg, ami afterwards to Cou- 
stantinople about the Grt^ek difficulty; but 
negotiations were broken off by the battle 
of Navarino. He was sent again to Con- 
stantinople in 1831, and to S[>ain in 1S;;2, 
and from 1834 to 1841 sat in parliament 
for King’s l-.ynn. In 1842 he became aiii- 
bossadur at Constant! uople, a post hel<l by 
him for sixteen years under varying minis- 
tries with high honour. In 1852 he wjis 
raised to the potfrago, and in 1 8r»9 created 
knight of the GarUu*. Ho retired from 
diplomatic work in 1858, but exercised no 
small influence in the House of liords, and 
08 late as 1880 drew up a paper ou the 
(jrreek claims. He diccl in the August <»f 
that year, having dune more than any one 
nuui to establish British prestige in the 
East. 

Can 'nock, a town of England, in Stafford- 
shire, 7^ miles N.w. of VValsal], with coal- 
mines, &c. Pop. 17,125. Near it is Can- 
nock C/hase, a tract of 360f) acres. 

Cannon, a big gun or piece of ordnance. 
The precise {>eriod at which engines for pro- 
jecting missiles by mechanical force (cata- 
pults, &c.) were 8U()plauted by those utiliz- 
ing explosive materials is a matter of con- 
troversy, the invention of cannon being even 
attributed to the (’binese, fmm whom tht> 
Barocons may have accpiired the knowle<lge. 
A doubtful authority asserts their use at tlie 
siege of Belgrade in 1073; but they were 
certainly brought Into use in France as early 
as 1.338. At flmt they were inmle of wrKxf, 
well secured by iron hoops, the earliest 
shape being somewhat conical, with wide 
muzzles, and afterwards cylindricab Iljey 
were then made of iron imrs finrily bound 
together with iron hoops like casks, Motis 
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Meg at Edinburgh being a good example. 
Bronze was used in the second half of the 
14 th century, towards the close of which 
and during the 15th century cast-iron ord- 
nance came into use. A form of breech- 
loading cannon was introduced in the 16th 
century. Cannon were formerly dignified 
with great names. Twelve cast by Louis 
XII. were called after the twelve peers 
of France, and Charles V. had twelve 
called after the twelve apostles. Later 
such names as the following came into 
general use: cannon royal, or carthou^ 
carrying 48 pounds; culverin, 18; demi- 
culverin, 9; falcon, 6; basilisk, 48; siren, 
60; Ac. Cannon were then named from 
the weight of the balls which they carried: 
6-pounder8, 12-pounder8, Ac.; but are now 
usually, especially the large ones, desig- 
nated by their weight, as a 25-ton gun, an 
80 -ton, &c. llieir calibre or diameter of 
bore is also used in designating them. 

Great improvements and changes in the 
manufacture of cannon have been intro- 
duced in recent times. Not so long ago 
they were all ma<le of iron, brass, or gun- 
metal (a variety of bronze) by casting. The 
introduction of rifled small-arms led the way 
to that of rifled cannon, and the adoption 
of heavy armour for ships of war rendered 
guns of enormous power and ma^itude 
necessary in order to penetrate their sides. 
The increased inertia of the projectiles 
and their rapid rotation in these rifled 
guns tried the piece so severely that cast- 
iron and even bronze have been largely 
superseded and the old method of making 
guns given up. Those that are now made 
of bronze have often their bore widened by 
strong cylinders of steel successively forced 
into them, a process which condenses and 
hardens the surrounding bronze, giving it 
a tenacity approaching that of cast-steel. 

( compound guns, built up in different ways, 
have found favour where abundant means 
of manufacture existed. In England steel 
and wrought-iron guns have come in for all 
heavy artillery, and they have been manu- 
factured for foreign powers on a large scale, 
especially by the Elswick Ordnance Com- 
pany. The heavy guns of the British 
service^ made on the * Woolwich* system, 
have a steel tube to form the bore, over 
which are shrunk coils of wrought iron, 
increasing in thickness about the breech. 
This method of nuanufacture w'as first intro- 
duced by Sir W. (now Lord) Armstrong 
about 1858. This construction presents the 


hard steel to meet the wear and tear on the 
bore of the gnn, while great support is given 
by shrinking on the wrought-iron hoops, 
which contract with a tight grip upon the 
steel. The fibre of the wrought-iron wind- 
ing round the barrel in a helix is applied in 
the best direction to give tensile strength. 
Hoops of Bessemer steel have latterly been 
preferred to those of wrought iron; and 
still more recently the breech has been 
strengthened by steel wire or a ribbon of 
steel coiled round it. Steel guns of very 
high quality have been made by Krupp 
Essen and Sir J. Whitworth, and have also 
been manufactured in Russia. The Whit- 
worth guns are cast of mild steel of a special 
quality. In them massive hoops are forced 
over a central tube, and over one another, 
by shrinkage or by hydraulic pressure. These 
guns have comparatively small hexagonal 
bores, with a very rapid twist, and fire long 
projectiles maCde to fit mechanically with 
remarkable accuracy to a great range. In 
America enonnous cast-iron smooth-bore 
guns have been made on the Rodman 
system, throwing very heavy spherical pro''- 
jectiles at a low velocity, intended by their 
great weight to bend and open armour at 
the joints, thus destroying the vessel by 
what is termed * racking.’ But the common 
system is to punch holes in the armour by 
means of ratner smaller projectiles, made 
of chilled iron, which strike at a high velo- 
city, and the range and penetration of mo- 
dem ordnance are something enormous. 
Thus some of the larger guns are sighted 
for 5 miles, and they can penetrate 30 inches 
of armour at the distance of 1000 yards. 
Eighty-ton, 100-ton, and 110-ton guns have 
been constructed for the British navy and 
land defences, and the Italian navy has 
been supplied with several 100-tou and even 
larger guns. A British 80-ton gun throws 
a projectile of 1700 lbs. in weight, a 100- 
tou gun one of about 2000 lbs. in 'weight. 

R^ed cannon load either at the muzzle or 
breech. The former system is simpler and 
stronger. The latter facilitates loading and 
exposes the gunners less to the fire of the 
enemy's riflemen, especially when the gun 
is firing through a Bhip*8 port or the em- 
brasure of a fort. In England Lord Arm- 
strong first achieved marked success wiUi 
breech -loading guns; Sir J. Whitworth 
also produced a notable breech-loader. The 
German firm of Krupp is especially cele- 
brated for very large breech-loading guns. 
Hie British service system for guns ^ all 
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calil^res was till lately a muzicle-loading one, 
but a new ty|r>e of breech-loading ordnance 
of steel has recently been adopted by the 
authorities, llie projectiles for rifled guns 
arc not spherical, but elongated, their length 
being perhaps 24 or 3 times their diameter; 
and they require to be so constructed that 
they may take hold of the grooves of the 
bore and thus get the required rotation to 
send them at a high S[>eed point first through 
the air. For this pui^ae they used to have 
rows of studs projecting and ntting into the 
grooves, or a coating of lead, which served 
the same purpose; but the projectile now 
usually has a flanged copper disc fitted on 
to the base, and the pressure of the gas 
W'hen the charge is exploded forces out the 
flanges into the grooves. Among recent 
improvements may be mentioned the use 
of a * powder chamber ’ of greater diameter 
than the rest of the bore, and the adoption 
of an increased twist in the rifling instead 
<if a unifonn one. Guns for firing charges 
of dynamite or other powerful explosive 
have recently been experimented with. See 
also (riin’CarriagCt Artillery ^ Mortar ^ How 
itzery Shelly &c. 

CaxuLOii-ball Tree, CouraMjAtagnianemM^y 
a tree of the order Lecythidacea% a native 
of (.5 uiana,with a hard, woody, globular fruit. 

Cannstadt (kau'stat), Canstatt, an old 
toviu in Wlirtemberg, on the Neckar, four 
miles north-east of Stuttgart. It has manu- 
factures of woollens, cottons, steel, machines, 
Ac., and extensive dye-works. Pop. 16,020. 

Ca'no, Alonso, a painter, scul{)tor, and 
architect, who has been called the Michael 
Angelo of S[iain, born in 1601 at Granarla. 
He first made himself known by his statues 
for the great church of Lebrija, and was in 
1638 appointed painter to the king. His 
w'ife having been murdered by a servant or 
pupil, he was suspecteil and put to torture; 
Init his right arm was spared from respect 
for his talents. He afterwards became a 
priest, and was made a racionrro (resident) 
of Granada, where be passed the remainder 
of bis life, dying in 1664 or 1667. 

Canoe (ka-nd'; through the Spanish 
caiwoy from the native West Indian name), 
a light boat narrow in the beam, and 
adapted to be propelled by pa<ldles, often 
in conjunction with sails. The name was 
originimy given to the boats of uncivilized 
races, but its application has l)een consider- 
ably extended, and canoes of home make 
may be seen on the waters of the most 
chdlized countries. They are of the most 
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diverse materials and construction. Often 
they are hollowed out of a single log. The 
Indian canoes of Canada are of bark on a 
wooden frame. The Esquimaux kaiaks con- 
sist of a light wooden frame, covered with 
seal-skins sewed together with sinews, and 
having only one opening to ailniit the l>oat- 
man to his seat. In the islands of the 
Pacific the natives have ilouble oanoes, 
united by a strong platform, serving in this 
way as one vessel. 

Can' on (Gr. kanihiy a rule, measure, or 
standard), a term given collectively to the 
Ixjoks of the Holy Scriptures universally 
received as genuine by Christitvn churches. 
See Bihlcy Apoexypho . 

Can'on, a clmrch dignitary wlio possesses 
a prebend, or revenue allotted for the per- 
formance of divine service in a cathedral or 
collegiate church. Canons wtire formerly 
divided into canons regular, or those living 
a monastic life, and canons secular, those 
not so living. In England, besides the 
ordinary canons— who with the dean form 
the chapter — there arc honorary canons and 
minor canons; the latter assist in the <laily 
clu>ral service of the cathedral. (.)f course 
these are all secular. 

Can'on, in music, a composition in which 
the several voices Ixjgin at fixed intervals, 
one after the other, and in which each suc- 
cessive voice sings the strain of the preced- 
ing one. Finite canons, like ordinary C(>m- 
}M>sitionB, end with a cadence, while infinite 
canons are so contrived that the tlieine is 
begun again Ixjfore the parts which follow 
are concluded. 

Ca&on (kan-yon'), the Spanish word for 
tube, funnel, crmnoTi; applied by the Spanish 
Americans, and hence in N. America gen- 
erally (often with the spelling Canyon), to 
long and narrow river gorges or deep ravines 
with precipitous and almost jierpendicular 
sides occurring frequently in the Kooky 
Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, and great 
wcjstem plateaus of N. America. See illus- 
tration under A rizona. 

CanoneBB, a lady holding a similar posi- 
tion to a canon. CanonesseB still exist in 
(rermany. 

Cano^cal Books, the books of Scripture 
belonging to the canem. See Canon. 

Canonical Hours, certain stated times of 
the day appropriated by ecclesiastical law 
to the offices of prayer and devotion in the 
K>mnan Catholic ( 'hurch, viz. ; matins with 
lauds, prime, tierce, next, nones, evensong 
or vespers, and compline. 
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Canonicals, the dress or vestments of the 
clergy. 

Canonization, a ceremony in the Boman 
C^hiurcb, by which deceased persons are de- 
clared saints. The pope institutes a formal 
investigation of the miraculous and other 
((ualifications of the deceased person recom- 
mended for canonization; and an advocate 
of the dcvilf as he is called, is appointed to 
OHsail the memory of the candidate. If the 
examination is satisfactory, the pope pro- 
nounces the beatification of the candidate, 
the actual canonization generally taking 
jdace some years afterwards, when a day is 
dedicated to his honour, his name inserted 
in the canon or Litany of the Saints in the 
Mass, and his remains preserved as holy 
relics. 

Canon Law, a collection of ecclesiastical 
constitutions for the regulation of the Church 
of Borne, consisting for the most part of 
ordinances of general and provincial coun- 
cils, decrees promulgated by the popes with 
the sanction of the cardinals, and decretal 
(Epistles and bulls of the popes. There is 
also a canon law for the regulation of the 
(.Jhurch of England, which under certain 
restrictions is used in ecclesiastical courts 
and in the courts of the two universitiea 
In the Boman Church these collections 
came into use in the 5th and 6th centuries. 
The chief basis of them was a translation of 
the decrees of the four first general councils, 
to which other decrees of particular synods 
and decretals of the popes were added. In 
the time of Charlemagne the oullection of 
Dionysius the Little acejuired almost the 
authority of laws. Equal authority, also, 
was allowed to the spurious 9th-century 
collection of decretals falsely ascribed to 
Isidore, ilisbop of Seville. After the 10th 
century systematical compendiums of eccle- 
siastical law began to be drawn from these 
canons, the most important being that of 
the Benedictine Gratian of Chiusi, finished 
in 1151. Within ten years after its ap- 
pearance the Universities of Bologna and 
Paris had their professors of canon law, 
who taught from Gratian’s work, wliich 
superseded aU former chronological col- 
lections. After the appearance of the De- 
Oratmntf new decrees of councils 
and new decretals were promulgated, which 
were collected by Baymond of Peunaforte 
under the name of Decretalef Oregorii A’ont 
(1234); and the later decretals, Ac., col- 
lected by Boniface VIII., were published 
as the sixth book of the Gregorian Decretals 


in 1298, all these having the authority of 
laws. Pope Clement V. published a collec- 
tion of his decrees in 1313. About the year 
1340 the decretals of John XXll. were pub- 
lished {Extravayantes Johannis XXJI.); and 
at a later period the subsequent decretals, to 
the time of Sextus IV. {Extravayantes Com- 
munes) appeared. These Extravayantfs 
have not altogether the authority of law. 
Under Pope Pius IV. a commission was ap- 
pointed to revise the Decretum Gratiani^ 
the work being completed under Gregory 
Xlll., and sanctioned by bull in ir>80. 
The authority of the canon law in England, 
since the Keformation, depends upon the 
statute 25th Henry VIII., according to 
which such ecclesiastical laws as were not 
repugnant to the laws of the realm and the 
king's prerogative were to remain in force 
till revised. This revision was never made. 
A b(>dy of 141 canons was drawn up for 
the English church in 1603-4, and these 
are still partially in force, so far as con- 
cerns the clergy. 

Canop'ic Vases, vessels found in Egypt, 
which were placed in tombs, and contained 
the embalmed intestines of tlie dead. 

Cano'pus, an ancient Egyptian city, be- 
tween Alexandria and the western mouth 
of the Nile, once the chief harbour of the 
Delta. It had a popular temple of 8era]>is. 

Can'opy, a raised and ornamental cover- 
ing above a throne, a bed, or the like; in 
architecture, a decorative structure serving 
as a hood or cover al>ove an altar, pulpit, 
niche, &c. 

Cano'sa (the ancient Canmium)^ a city 
of South Italy, province of Bari, famous for 
the rock-cut tombs in its vicinity, from 
which many rare antiquities have l^en ob- 
tained, vases, weapons, oniaments, Ac. Pop. 
14,458. 

Cano'va, Antonio, an Italian sculptor, 
bom in 1757 at Possagno, in Venetian 
territory. He was first an apprentice to a 
statuary in Bassano, from whom he went 
to the Academy of Venice, where he had a 
brilliant career. In 1779 he was sent by 
the senate of Venice to Home with a salary 
of 300 ducats, and there proiluced his The- 
seus and the Slain Minotaur. In 1783 
Canova undertook the execution of the 
tomb of Pope Clement XIV. in the Church 
of the A{>ost]e8, a work in the Bernini 
manner, and inferior to his second public 
monument the tomb of Pope Clement XIII. 
(1792) in St Peter’s. From 1783 his fame 
rapidly increased. He established a school 
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for the benefit of young Venetians, and 
amongst other works produced his group of 
Venus and Adonis, the Psyche and Butterfiy, 
a lle{}entant Magdalene, the well-known 
Hebe, the colossal Hercules hurling Lichas 
into the Sea, the Pugilists, and the group of 
Cupid and Psyche. In 1796 and 1797 Ca- 
nova finished the model of the celebrated 
tomb of the Archduchess Christina of Aus- 
tria, and in 1797 made the coloiml model of 
a statue of the King of Naples executed in 
marble in 1803. He afterwards executed 
in Home his Perseus with the Head of Me- 
dusa, which, when the Belvidere Apollo 
was carried to France, was thought not un- 
worthy of its place and pedestal In 1 802 
he was invited by Bonaparte to Paris to 
make the model of his colossal statue. 
Among the later works of the arti.st are a 
colossal Washington, the tombs of the Car- 
dinal of York and of Pius VII.; a Venus 
Bising from the Bath; the colossal group of 
Thtjseus Killing the Minotaur; the tomb of 
Allieri; the Graces llising from the Bath; 
a Jlancing Girl; a colossal Hector; a Paris, 
t\:c. After the second fall of Napoleon, in 
181.'i, (.'auovawas commissioned by the pope 
to demand the restoration of the works of 
art carried from Home. He went from Paris 
to lioudon, and returned to Borne in 1816, 
where he was made Mar(.|uis of Ischia, with 
a ])cijHion of 3000 scudi. He died at Venice, 
Oct. 13, 1822. 

Canrobert (kan-ro-bar), FBAN 90 TH Cek- 
TATN, French marshal, born 1809. He com- 
manded in the C.Vimeaii war under St. Ar- 
naud, and after his death received the chief 
command, but could not work in harmony 
with the British and made way for P<?liBsier. 
In the Italian war (1859) he commanded 
the 3d division, and distinguished himself 
at Magenta. In the Franco-German war 
ho belonged to the force that was shut up in 
M ( tz and had to cajiituiate. He has latterly 
been a French senator. 

Can'so, Gut or Strait of, a narrow 
strait or channel, about 17 miles long, 
separating Nova Scotia from Cape Breton 
Island. 

Cantabile (kan-tabl-le), in music, a term 
applied to movements intended to be per- 
forated in a graceful, elegant, and melodious 
style. 

Can^tabri, the rudest and most valiant of 
all the old Iberian tribes anciently inhabit- 
ing the northern mountains of Spain. 

Canta'brian Mountaius, the general name 
of the various mountain ranges extending 
2ol 


from the Western Pyrenees along the N. 
coast of Spain to Cape Finisterre. 

Cantacuse'nue, J ohn, a Byzantine empe- 
ror and historian, bom about 1300, Ho 
was minister of Andronicus HI., on whoso 
de.‘ith be l)ecame regent during the mino- 
rity of John PalsBologus. He defeated the 
Bulgarians and Turks, assumed the diadem, 
and entered Constantinople in triumph in 
1346. After an honourable reign he retired 
to a monastery (1855), where he employed 
himself in composing a Byzantine history 
and other works, chietiy theological. 

Cantar, a central department in France, 
area 2217 square miles; capital, Aurillac. 
This department, formerly part of Upper 
Auvergne, is named from its highest moun- 
tain, the Plomb du Cantal, 6094 ft. in 
height. The greater port of it, occupied by 
the Cantal Mountains and high laiuls, fur- 
nishes only timber, archil, an(l pasture. It 
is watered by numerous rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are tho Dordogne, ( ’bre, luul 
Lot. llie principal crops are rye, buck- 
wheat, ^K:>tatoeH, and chestnuts, hemp and 
flax. (>attlc, 8 hee)>, pigs, horses, and mules 
are reared in largo uumbors. Large (pian- 
tities of eheeso ( ‘Au vergno cheese ’ ) are imwkj. 
Hot mineral springs are abundant. Pop. 
241,742. 

Cajl'taliver, Cantilever, a wooden or 
iron block framed into the wall of a house 
and projecting from it to carry mouhllngs, 
eaves, balconies, &c. Also a largo project- 
ing framework forming part of an iron 
bridge directly carrying part of the road- 
way, and also supporting beams or girders 
bridging over a space between it and another 
similar structure. 

Can'taloupe (-lop), a small round variety 
of musk-melon, glolmlar, ribbed, of pale- 
green or yellow colour, and of delicate fla- 
vour; first grown in Euro|)e at the castle of 
Cantaloupe. 

Can'taro, a measure of weight and capa- 
city; in Turkey 125 lbs., in Egypt 98 lbs., 
in Malta 175 lbs., The Hpanish wine 
measure can taro is about 3ij| gallons. 

Cantata (kan-ta'ta), a vocal composition, 
consisting of an intermixture of air, recita- 
tive, duet, trio, quartette, and chorus, often 
taking the form of a short oratorio or un- 
acted opera. 

Canteen' (Ital. cantina ^ a wine-cellar), in 
military language, a regimental establish- 
ment managed by a committee of officers, 
in British barracks or forts, for the sale of 
liquors, tobacco, groceries, Ac., to the sol- 
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diem ftt reasoxukble priceft. The profit# are 
employed for the benefit of the soldiers 
themselves. 

Caa'terbnryf a city and pari, and mtmi- 
cipdL borough of England in Kent, fifilniles 
H.E. of I^ndon, giving name to an archi- 
episcopal see, the occupant of which is 
j)nmate of all England The Roman name 
was iJuruvcrnuvif and the place was of 
early importance. Its present name is a 
mo(iification of the Saxon Cant-wara-byrig, 
the Keutishmen’s city. The foundation of 
the archiepiscopal see took place soon after 
the arrival of St Augustine in 596. In the 
8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries the city 
was dreadfully ravaged by the Danes, but 
at the Ooncpiest its buildUngs exceeded in 
extent those of London. The ecclesiastical 
importance of the place was consummated 
by the murder of Thomas h Becket in the 
cathedral, the priory and see benefiting by 
the offerings of devotees and pilgrims at his 
shrine. Henry VIII. dissolved the priory 
in 1 539, and ordered the bones of Becket to 
be burned; and the troopers of Oliver Crom- 
well made a stable of the cathedral — The 
town is beautifully situated in a fertile 
vale, on the river Stour. Small portions of 
the old walls and one of the old gates still 
remain. The cathedral, one of the finest 
ecclesiastical structures in England, 530 
feet in length and 154 in breadth, has been 
built in difierent ages, the oldest part dating 
from about 1174. The peat tower, 235 
feet in height, is a splendid 8|)ecimen of the 
Pointed style. Other occlesiaBtical build- 
ings are St. Augustine’s monastery, now a 
Church missionary college, St Margaret’s 
church, and the church dedicated to St 
Martin, believed to Ise one of the oldest 
existing Christian churches. The old archi 
episcopal palace is now represented by a 
mere fragment, and the archbishops have 
long resided at Lambeth. Canterbury has 
a royal grammar-school, foimded by Henry 
VIII., numerous other schools, art gallery, 
Ac. There are breweries and malting es- 
tablishments; and the principal articles of 
trade are corn and hops. There are exten- 
sive barracks for caviury and infantry. It 
returns one memlw to parliament Pop. 
21,704. 

Canterbury, a district occupying most of 
the centre of South Island, New ^aland, with 
a cosat-Une of 200 miles, and a greatest 
breadth of about 160 miles. The western 
part is traversed by mountains, from which 
a fertile plain of 2,500,000 acres slopes gra- 


dually down to the sea. Banks* Peninsula 
is a projection on the s. coast, consisting of 
an assemblage of densely-wooded hills, and 
containing several harbours. The famous 
^Canterbury Plains,* extending along the 
coast, are admirably adapted for agricidture, 
while the interior is fine pastor^ country, 
though, except near the highlands, very 
destitute of trees. Its considerable mineral 
resources are as yet not well developed, 
though some coal— of which there are large 
beds — is raised. The chief places in the 
province are Christchurch, the capital; and 
Lyttelton, the port town, 8 miles from 
Christchurch. Pop. 121,400. 

Canterbiiry-bell, a name given to species 
of CampanUlaf C. medium, and C. troche- 
Hum. See Campanula, 

Canthar^ides, or Spanish Fly {Can- 
th&ris or Lytta vesicatoria)^ a kind of beetle 
common in Spain, Italy, and France, having 
the body from 6 to 10 lines long, and of 
a golden-green colour. It lives on trees, 
the leaves of which it eats. When bruised 
these insects are extensively used as the 
active element in vesicatory or blistering 
plasters, and internally in certain cases. 
Their use is very dangerous, and care must 
be exercised even in collecting them. Their 
active properties they owe to carUharidin 
( C( Of ), an energetic poison. 

Canticles. See Solomon's Song, 
Cantilever. See Cantaliver, 

Cantire. See Cantyre, 

Canto Fermo, plain-song or choral song 
in unison or octave and the notes all of one 
length; the grave measured chant of the 
ancient churcL 

Canto Figura'to, a term applied by the 
old ecclesiastics to the chant in its more 
florid forms, in which more than one note 
was sung to a syllable. 

Canton' (Chinese Quang-chow-foo)y a 
large and important dty of Southern China, 
80 miles from the sea, on the Pearl River 
(here about the width of the Thames at 
Ijondon Bridge), in the province of Quang- 
tung (of which name Canton is a cor- 
ruption). The dfy proper is inclosed by 
walls 25 feet high and 20 feet thick, form- 
ing a drenit of six miles, with 12 gates; 
and it is divided into two ports by a wall 
running east and west ; the larger portion 
north of this wall being called the old, that 
on the south of it ttte new dty. The 
streets arc long, straight, and in general 
paved, but very narrow, and gaudy with 
paint^ signs. The houses of the poorer 
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Ettses are mere mud hovels; those of the Can tyre in the B.W., and has an average 
Lop-keeping class are commonly of two breadth of alwut 7 miles, 
ories, the lower serving as the shop. The Canute, or Cnot (ka-nat', knut), King of 
reign mercantile houses, and the British, England and Denmark, succeeded bis father 
rench, and American consulates, have as Swegen or Sweyn on his death in England 
leir special quarter an area in the suburbs in 1014 A.D., and confirmed the Danish 
the south-west of the city, with water on jwwer in England. He began by devastat- 
w sides of it. In the European (j^uarter ing the eastern coast, and extended his 
e churches, schools, and other buildings ravages in the south, where, however, ho 
the European style. The river opposite failed to establish liitriself until after the 
le city for the space of four or five miles assassination of Edmund Ironside, when 
crowded with boats, a largo 
imber of which — as many it is 
,id as 40,000 — are fixed resi- 
mces, containing a pt>pulation 
200,000. The industries of 
an ton are varied and import- 
it, embracing silk, cotton, por- 
dain, glass, paper, sugar, lack- 
ed ware, ivory carving, metal 
>ods, &c. It was the chief 
treign etnporium in China uutil 
s50, when Shanghai began to 
irpasB and other ports to com- 
ite with it but its exports 
:id imports together often still 
tnount to about £8,000,000. 
iiice the establishment of the 
)iouy of Hong- Kong a flotilla 
f river steamers ply daily be- 
veen Canton, Hong-Kong, and 
facao. In 1856 the foreign 
ictorics were pillaged and de- 
coyed by the Chinese, and 
lx>ut a year after this Canton 
as taken by an English force, and occupied ho was accepted king of the whole of Kng- 
y an English and French garrison until 1861. land (1017). Canute, who began his reign 
op. estimated at over 1,600,000. with barbarity and crime, afterwards iuj- 

Canton', a town of the U. States, in came a huinano and wise monarch. Hu 
bio, with various industrial establishments, restored the English customs at a general 
op. 12,258. assembly, and ensured to the Danes and 

Can^tou, a small division of territory English equal rights and o(|ual protection 
)ustituting a distinct state or government, of person and property, ami even prefern <d 
i in Switzerland. English subjects to the most imf)ortaiit 

Canton'ments, the places in which troops posts. His [xiwer wa.H amfinned by his 
re quartered when they are detached and marriage with Emma, Etbelred’s widow, 
istributed over a number of towns and At Hwrold’s death in 1018 he gained Den- 
lllages, with facilities for concentration, mark; in 1028 be con(|uered Norway; and 
u India the permanent military stations in 1031 ho made Malcolm of Scotland 
rected in the neighbourhood of the prin- arlmit his Ku{>eriority. Sweden alst) was 
ipal cities are so c^ed. vassal to him. He died in 1036 at ShaftcH- 

Caa'tor, the leader of the singing in a bury, leaving Norway to his eldest son, 
itihedral; a precentor. Sweyn; to the second, HaroM, Engiand; to 

Cantyra (kwa-tlri), or Kintyre, a penin- the thiiri, Haniicanute, Denmark, 
ila, Scotland, between the Firth of Clyde Can'vas, a coarse and strong doth, made 
nd the Atl^tic, forming the southern of flax or hemp, and used fur sails, tents, 
Ivision of Aigyleshire. It is 40 miles long Ac. When prepared for portrait- painting 
rom the isthmus of Tarbet to the Mull of it is dassed as kit-cat, 28 by 86 inches ; 
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th/ree-qua/rten^ 25 by 30; half -lengthy 40 india-rubber was known in Europe. It 
by 60; bishop's half -lengthy 44 or 45 by 56; was at first only used to rub out pencil- 
hishop's whole lengthy 58 by 94. marks, but before the end of last century 

CanvEB-baclc Duck {Fuligida or Nyrbca it was used to render leather and other 
vaUisneria)y a bird peculiar to N. America^ substances water-tight, and in 1823 Macin- 
and considered the finest of the water-fowl tosh took out a patent for the waterproof 
for the table. They arrive in tlie United materials prepared with caoutchouc which 
States from the north alxnit the middle of bear his name. J.atterly its uses have be- 
October, sometimes assembling in immense come innumerable. (»utta jjercha is a 
numbers. The plumage is black, white, similar substance to caoutchouc, and is 
chestnut-brown, and slate colour; length often popularly confounded with it. See 
about 20 inches. India-rubber. 

Canzone (kan-tso'na), a kind of lyric Cap, in ships, a strong piece of timber 
poem in several stanzas, of Provencal origin, placed over the head or upper end of a 
reduced to method in the Italian poetry of mast, having in it a round hole to receive 
the 13th century. There are several varieties the top or top-gallant masts, which are thus 
of it. ke{>t steady and firm. 

Can'zonet, Canzonetta, in Italian poetry Cap, a covering for the head, usually of 
a canzone with short verses, much used in softer materials and 
the 15th century. In music, origin- .less definite form 

ally signified a short song in parts, but than a hat. Cap of 
has often been loosely applied to any maintenancCy i. cap 
trifling air. formerly worn by , « . 

Caoutchouc (kd'chbk or kou'chdk), an dukes and comman- pmlt 
clastic gummy substance, chemicalljr a ders in token of ex- 
bydrocarbon, contained in the milky fuice cellency, now an ornament of state carried 
of a number of tropical trees of various before the sovereigns of England at their 
orders, among the chief being the Siphonia coronation, and also before the mayors of 
dfistica clastica) and others of the some cities. 

same genus growing in South America. Cape Breton, an island of the Pominion 
^I’ho name is also used as tin equivalent of of (.'anatla, separated from Nova Scotia, to 
india-rubber, but strictly caoutchouc is only which province it belongs, by the narrow 
the chief ingredient of india-rubber. 1'he Gut or Strait of Canso; area 3120 s(j. miles, 
crude india-rubber is most commonly ob- It is of very irregular shape, the Bras d’Or, 
tainod by making incisions in the trunks of an almost landlocked arm of the sea (with 
the trees, whence the sap exudes in the form most picturesi^ue scenery), penetrating its 

interior in various directions, and dividing 
it into two peninsulas connected by an isth- 
mus across which a canal has l>een cut. 
The surface is rather rugged, and only small 
portions are suited for agriculture; but it 
possesses much timber, valuable minerals 
(several coal-mines being worked), and the 
coast abounds in fish. Timber, fish, and 
coal are exported. The island belonged to 
France from 1G32 to 1763, and Louisburg, 
its capital, was long an important military 
pi>st. It was separate from Nova Scotia be- 
tween 1784 and 1820. Chief town, Sydney. 

Caoutchouc Tm> tUttUca). Pop. of Breton, 84,500. 

Cape Coast Castle, a town and fort iu 
of a milky fluid which gradually thickens West Africa, capital of the British posses- 
and solidifies. Caoutchouc is a non-couduc- sions on the Gold Coast. The fortress 
tor of electricity and a bad conductor of stands on a rock close to the sea; the town 
beat. It is not dissolved by water, hot or chiefly consists of mud huts, and is a mart 
cold, but chloroform, oil of turpentine, bi- for native barter. Climate unhealthy; prin- 
solphide of carbon, 6tc., dissolve it. It cipal exports, gold-dust, ivory, and pi^m-oU. 
was not until about the year 1736 that Pop. 10,000. 
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Cape God, a noted peninsula of the Ignited 
States on the s. side of Massachusetts Bay; 
65 miles long and from 1 to 20 broad. It 
b mostly sandy and barren, but populous. 

Cape Colony, a British colony occupying 
the southern extremity of Africa, washe<i 
on the west, south, and east by the ocean, 
and Iwunded on the north by (German terri- 
tory, Bechuanaland, Orange River State, 
Natal, &c., the Orange River forming a groat 
part of the boundary. Area (with depen- 
denciesh 231,276 sq. miles; poj). (1885), 
l,2r»2,347. The coast b not much indented; 
the principal bays are St. Helena, Saldanhj^ 
I'able, False, Walker, Mossel, and Algoa. 
In the interior almost every variety of soil 
and surface is found, Imt a great part of the 
colony is ari<l and uninviting in appearance, 
Si'veral ranges of mountains, running nearly 
parallel to the southern coJust, flivide the 
country into successive terraces, rising as 
they r» cede inland, between which lie ladts 
of fertile land, or vast barren-looking plains, 
one of them, tlie (Ireat Karroo, being 300 
miles long and 100 broad. These plains 
make valuable sheep-walks, and the soil, 
wln ro there is a sutticieiicy of water, is gen- 
erally fertile. Inigation, however, is greatly 
nupiired, and large reservoirs are now being 
constructed. The j)rinc4)al and furthest in- 
land mountain terrace, averaging 6000 or 
7000 ft. in height, commences in Namaipia- 
land ar. 1 runs to the north-east frontier. 
'Jlie culminating point is the I^jinpass Berg, 
over 8000 ft. The Table Mountain at (Ui-po 
^i'own rises almost perpendicularly about 
3585 ft. in height. I'be colony is deficient 
in navigable rivers, and many of the streams 
arc <lry or almost so in the wiu'in weatlier. 
'J'he Orange b the largest, the other prin- 
cipal streams being Olifants River, flowing 
w. ; the lireede, (iroote, (lamtoos, emptying 
themselves on the s.; tlie (ireat Fish and 
(ireat Kei, on the s.E,; and the Hartebeest 
aiid the A'aal, tributaries of the ( Grange. 'Fhe 
climate b very healthy and generally pleas- 
ant. Except along the cojist, eHpe<nalIy the 
south-east coast district, where there are ex- 
tensive forests, timber b scarce, luit with 
irrigation trees can be grown anywhere. 
The C|uadrui)ed8 of the colony conjprise the 
African elephant, still found in the forests 
of the south-east coast region; buffalo, wild- 
boar, zebra, quagga, leopard, hyena, numer- 
ous antelopes, babx>n, armarliUo, &c. The 
birds include vultures, eagles, the serpent- 
eater, pelicans, flamingoes, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the ostrich, now bred in farms 
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for the sake of its feathers. The cobra and 
other reptiles are found. The principal 
miiierids arti copper ore, coal, iron ore, 
manganese, and diamonds, amethysts, agates, 
&c. (,'oal an<l copper are worketl, ami the 
diamonds have brought a great amount of 
money into the c.olouy since 1 869, iwid lia\ c 
given rise to the town of Kimberley, the 
centre of tho ditunoud-fields. Wheat, maize, 
and other cereals can be grcmui alimwt evtuy- 
where, if there is sufficient moisture, in some 
ye.ars yielding a sur[>lus for exportation. 
All kinds of European vegetables, pot berbs, 
and fruits thrive excellently, ami fruits driecl 
and preserved are ox]>orted. I’he vine is 
cultivated, ami oxctilleiit wines are madt*. 
Sheep-rearing, especially that of pure me- 
rinoes, is the most important industry, and 
wool the ohiijf export. Ostrich feathers, 
hides, ami skins are also exported. Both 
native and Angora goats are bred, and the 
export of mohair is important. (.kittle- 
breeding is also carried on to stnne (jxteiit. 
H’lKsreare as yet nf> manufactures of impor- 
tance. The colony is intersected by UiiM) 
miles of railway, far-inland Kimberley being 
now thus conneote(k with Oape I'own ami 
l^ort ElizalKith. British money, weights, and 
measures are alone in use, except that the 
general land measure is tlio 1 )utch monfm 
- 2*1 16 acres. 'I'he total imports in the 
year ending dune, 18H7, were £1,3211,673; 
the total exports, £7, .535, 037, of whi<!h dia- 
monds made up £3,08 1 ,360, w*>ol £ 1 ,548,0< )8, 
copper £560,313, (»8trich feathers £408,230. 
In the year ending with Dec. 18H7, tho 
exports w ere £7,710,33.5, the diamonds being 
over £4,000,000 in value. ^J"he imports 
were £5,212,378. The European iriluibi- 
tants consist in part of English and Scottish 
settlers and their descendants, Imt, notwith- 
standing the recent influx of settlers from 
Britain, the majority are still prol)ably of 
I hitch origin, 'rhe (.’oloured pe(>ple are 
clihrffy Hottentots, Kaffirs, Basutos, <»ri- 
cpias, Malays, and a nii.\ed rm^e. I’lie la- 
bourers are cdiiefiy Hotbmtots ami Kaffirs. 
For the higher education there are four col- 
leges, besides a university (at (.‘ape Tf>wn) 
incoriiorated in 1873. ItesjMinsible govern- 
ment has been possessed by the colony since 
1 872. The executive is vested in the gover- 
nor (who is apfiointed by the crown and is 
also commander-in-chief) and an executive 
council of office-holders appointed by tho 
crown. The legislative b in the hands of a 
council of twenty- two members fthe ITpiier 
House) ; and a representative bouse of as- 
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Bembly of seventy -six membeis (Lower 
House), elected for five years. The esti- 
mated revenue in 1887-88 was jC 3,186,000; 
the expenditure, £3,194,700; public debt in 
1887 was about £22,500,000. The revenue 
is derived mainly from duties on goods im- 
ported. After Cape Town the chief towns 
are Port Elizabeth, Graham’s Town, Kim- 
berley, Stellenbosch, King William’s Town, 
and Graaif lieinet. The Dutch first colo- 
nized the Cape in 1 652, and till 
the end of the 18th century the 
colony was under the Dutch 
East India Company. It was 
hold by the British from 1795- 
1801, and it came finally into 
Pfritish possession in 1806. The 
progress of the colony was long 
retarded by a series of Kaffir 
wars, the last of which was in 
1851-53. Since then its area 
has been considerably extended 
and its prosperity has propor- 
tionally increased. 

Capefigue ( kap-fgg ), Bap- 
tiste Honor]6 Raymond, French 
historian and biographer, bom 
1801. He held various journal- 
istic posts in connection with 
the Temps, the Messager, &c., 
his royalist articles winning him 
a temporary appointment in the 
foreign office under the Bour- 
bons. His numerous works in- 
clude biographies and histories 
extending over the whole field 
of French history from the time 
of Hugh papet to that of the 
Empire^ He died in 1872. 

Cape Hai^teras, a dangerous cat}e on the 
coast of North Carolina, the projecting |>oint 
of a long reef of sand. 

Cepe Hay^tien, a town on the n. coast of 
Hay^ It has an excellent harbour, but 
has declined in importance since the last 
century. Pop. about 15,000. 

Cape Horn, or The Horn, the southern 
extremity of an island of the same name, 
foruiing the most aoiitherly point of South 
America. It is a dark, precipitous head- 
land, 500 to 6lK) feet high, nmning far into 
the sea. Navigation round it is daugorous 
on account of frequent tempests. The cape 
was first doubled in 1616 by Bchouteii, a na- 
tive of Hoom, in Holland, whence its name. 

Cap'el, Lord Arthur, son of Sir Henry 
bom about 1600; raised to peerage 
by Charles I. During the reTolutionary 


war he fought bravely as one of the royalist 
generals in the west in the engagements at 
Bristol, Exeter, and Taunton. Having been 
at length forced to surrender at Colchester 
to General Fairfax he was imprisoned, and, 
after some vicissitudes, execute on March 9, 
1649. His Daily Observations or Medita- 
tions was published posthumously with a 
memoir. 

Cap'elin {Mallotua villoms), a small fish 


of the salmon family abundant on N. Ameri- 
can coasts, and used as bait for cod and 
also as food. 

Capella, Martianus Mineus Felix, s 
Latin writer of the 4th century, whose workj 
De Nuptiis Philologne et Mercurii, was in 
high repute in the middle ages as an en- 
cycloj)edia of the liberal culture of the time, 
His statement of the heliocentric system of 
astronomy may possibly have given hints 
to C -opemicus. 

Cape of Good Hope, a celebrated promon- 
tory near the southern extremity of Africa, 
at the termination of a small peninsula ex- 
tending south from Table Mountain whicl 
overlooks Cape Town. This peninsula forme 
the west side of False Bay, and on its innei 
coast is Simon’s Bay and Simon’s Town, 
where there is a safe anchorage and a Bn- 
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tish naval station. Bartholomew Dias, who 
discovered the Cape in 1487, called it Cape 
of Storms; but John II. of Portugal changed 
this to its present designation. It was Rrst 
doubled by Vasco de (.lama in 1497. 

Ca'per, the uuoj>ened flower-bud of a low 
trailing shrub {Cappdris order Cap- 

paridacece), w'hich grows from the crevices 
of rocks and walls, and among rubbish, in 
tlie countries bordering the Mediterranean. 
Picked and pickled in vinegar and salt they 
are much used as a condiment (caper-sauce 
being especially the accompaniment of boiled 
mutt<ni). The plant was introiluced into 
Britain as early as 1596, but has never been 
grown on a large scale. Hie flower-buds of 
the marsh- marigold {Caltha palnstris) and 
nasturtium are frequently pickled and eaten 
as a substitute for capers. 

Capercairzie, Capkkcail'lie, or Cock op 
THB Wood, the w<x)d-grou8e (THrdo uroyal- 
lu$)y the largest of the gallinaceous birds of 
Europe, weighing from 9 to 12 lbs. In the 
male the neck and head are ashy black, the 
wings and shoulders brown with small black 
dots, the breast variable green, the belly 
black with wliite spots, the rump and flanks 
black with zigzag lines of an ashy colour, 
and the tail-feathers black, with suiall w'hite 
HI tots near their extremities. The female, 
about one-third less than the male, is striped 
and sfiotted with red or bay, black and 
white, and has the feathers of the head, 
breast, and tail of a more or less niddy hue. 
It is common in N. Asia, in parts of Kussia, 
and throughout Scandinavia. For some 
time it wiis almost or wholly extinct in 
(ireat Britain, but has been successfully re- 
introduced. 

Capernaum (ka-per'na-um), a town in 
ancient Palestine, on the w. side of the Sea 
of Tiberias. Nothing of it now remains, 
but the site is identified with Tel Hum. 

Capo St. Vincent, the h.w. point of Por- 
tugal; noted for the naval victory gained 
off it by Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl 
of St. Vincent) on February 14, 1797. 

^ Ca'pet, the name of the French race of 
kings which has given 118 soverefjgns to 
Europe, viz. 36 kings of France, 22 kings of 
Portugal, 11 of Naples and Sicily, 5 of Spain, 
3 of Hungary, 3 emperors of (Constantinople, 
3 kings of Navarre, 17 dukes of Burgundy, 
12 di&es of Brittany, 2 dukes of Lornune, 
and 4 dukes of Parma. The first of the 
Ci^ts known in history was Robert the 
Strong, a Saxon made Count of Anjou by 
Charles the Bold, and afterwards duke of 
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the He de Prance. His descendant, Hugh, 
iu»n of Hugh the Creat, was in 9S7 elected 
king of France in place of the ( ^arhn ingiaus. 
On the failure of the direct line at the death 
of Charles IV. the French throne was kept 
in the family by the accession t)f the imli- 
rect line of Valois, and in 1589 by that of 
Bourbon. Capet being thus regarded as the 
family name of the kings of France, TA>uiH 
XVJ. Wiis iirraigned l)efore the National 
Convention under the name of Louis C^aput. 

Cape Town, capital of the Cape CN)Iony, 
S. Africa, at the head of Table Bay, and at 
the base of ^J'able Mo\mtuin, 30 miles from 
the ( Jape of Good Hofm. It is regularly 
laid out and furnished with most of the in- 
stitutions and conveniences of a European 
town, has a fine public library (40,000 
vols.) and museum, a Konian (Catholic and 
an Anglican cathedral, new and handsome 
houses of parliament, government ofliees, a 
university, a botanic garden, an observatory, 
town-house, exchange, railway-station, t<tc. 
'I'he port has a breakwater 2000 feet long, 
two docks 16 acres in area, atul a large 
graving-dock. Besides the railway going 
inland, a railway connects tlu.^ town with 
Simon’s Town on l^'alHo Bay. Ft>r to|se 
graphy of this region, see map on opp(»Hite 
page. l.'op.(l 875), 33,239 ; including suburbs, 
in 1888 about 60,000. 

Cape Tulip. Sc(i lilood-ftoiirr. 

Cape Verd, the extreme w. point of 
Africa, between tlu^ Senegal and the (jiaiii' 
bia, discovered by Fernandez, 1445. 

Cape Verd Islands, a gn>u)> of ten or 
fifteen volcanic islatids and r(»ckH in the 
Atlantic, 320 miles west of (.)ape Vtu-d 
(see above), belonging to Portugal. 1’liey 
are, in general, mountainous, and the lower 
hills are in many places covered with ver- 
dure; but water is scarce, and the failure 
of the annual rains has somiitinioH caused 
severe farnineH. They produce ric(.*, maize, 
coffee, tobacco, the siigar-cane, phyHic-mits, 
and various fruits. (Joffee, hides, orchil, 
physic-nuts, are exjsjtrted. Most of 

the inhabitants are negroes or of mixed 
race. Tlie chief town is Praia, a seaport 
on Sfto Thiago (Santiago), the largest island. 
Porto Grande, on Bfto Vicente, is a w>aling 
station for steamers. Pop. about 110,000. 

Cape Wrath, the north-west extremity 
of Scotland, county Sutherland. It is a 
pyramid of gneiss bearing a lighthouse, the 
light of which is 400 ft. almve sea- level 

Capgrave, John, English historian, bom 
at Lynn, Norfolk, in 1398. Most of his life 
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wad pasKed in the Anjpistinian friary of his 
native place, where he died in 1464. He 
was one of the most learned men of his day, 
and wrote numeroos commentaries, sermons, 
and lives of the saints. His most iihportant 
work was his Chronicle of England, in Eng- 
lish, extending from the creation to the 
year 1417. CHher works were a Liber de 
lilustribus Henricis and a Life of St. Ka- 
therine. 

Ca'plas (L., take, or you may take), in 
English law, a writ of two sorts; one before 
judgment, called a capian ad resp(nulendu7nf 
to take the defendant and make him answer 
to the plaintiff ; the other, which issues after 
judgment, of divers kinds; as, a capias ad 
satisfacic7idmi^ or writ of execution. 

Capillaries, in anatomy, the fine blood- 
vessels which form the links of connection 
between the extremities of the arteries and 
the beginnings of the veins. 

Capillarity, the general name for certain 
phenomena exhibited by fluid surfaces when 
the vessels containing the liquid are very 
narrow, and also exhibited by that portion 
of the fluid surface which is in close proxi- 
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inity t<i the sides of a larger vessel, or to 
any inserted object Thus if an open tul>e 
of small i>ore 1^ inserted in water, it will 
lie noted that the liquid rises within it 
above its former level to a height varying 
inversely as the diameter of the l)ore, and 
that the surface of this column is more or 
less concave in form (as in fig. 1). The 
same phenomenon occurs in any fluid which 
will wet the tube; but in the case of a fluid 
like mercury, whi<di does not wet the glass, 
Ihe converse phenomenon appears, tiie 
liquid being depressed in the tube below 
its former lev^ and the portion within 
Ihe tube exldhiting a convex surface (see 
fig. 2). Similarly round the sides of the 
respective vessels, and round the outsides of 


the inserted tubes, we find in the first case 
an ascension, and in the second a deprcftsion 
of the liquid, with a corresponding concavity 
or convexity at its extreme e^e. Two 
parallel plates immersed in the liquids give 
kindred results. As these phenomena occur 
equally in air and in vacuo they cannot be 
attributed* to the action of the atmosphere, 
but depend upon molecular actions taking 
place l^tween the particles of the liquid 
itself, and l3etween the liquid and the solid, 
these actions being confined to a very thin 
layer forming the superficial boundary of 
the fluid. Every licpiid, in fact, behaves as 
if a thin film in a state of tension formed 
its external layer; and although the theory 
that such tension really exists in the suf>er- 
ficial layer must be regarded as a scientific 
fiction, yet it a4lequately represents tlie 
effects of the real cause, whatever that may 
be. Scientific calculations with respect to 
capillary depressions and elevations pro- 
ceed, therefore, on the working theory that 
the superficial film at the free surface is to 
be regarded as pressing the liquid inwards, 
or pulling it outwards according as the sur- 
face is convex or concave — the convex or 
concave film being known as the meniscus 
(crescent). The part which capillarity plays 
among natural phenomena is a very varied 
one. Ily it the fluids circulate in the porous 
tissues of animal bodies; the sap rises in 
plants, and moisture is absorbed from air 
and soil by the foliage and roots. For the 
same reason a sponge or lump of sugar, or 
a piece of blotting-paper soaks in moisture, 
the oil rises in the wick of a lamp, &c. 

Capital, in trade, the term applied, as 
the equivalent of ‘stock,’ to the money, or 
property convertible into money, used by 
a protiucer or trader for carrying on his 
business; in fV)Htical economy, that jhw- 
tion of the produce of former labour wUch 
is reserved from consumption for em- 
ployment in the further protluction of 
wealth — the apparatus of production. It 
is commonly divided under two midn heads 
— circulating capitfd and fixed capital. 
Circulating capital comprises those forms 
of capital which require renewal after every 
use in production, being consumed (absorbed 
or transformed) in the single use, raw 
materials and wages. Fixed capital, on the 
other hand, comprises every form of capital 
which is capable of use in a series of similar 
mroductive acts, e,g. machinery, tools, Ac. 
fVom the ordinary economic ^int of view 
ciq>ital is conveniently limited to material 
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objects directly employed in jUii repro- 
duction of material wealth, httt from the 
htj^her social (x)int of view Ihin^ less 
immediately concerned in pfodactive work 
may Ido I'egarded as oipital Thus Adata 
Smith includes in the fixed capital of a 
country, ‘the smc^n^ed and useful abilities 
of all the inhabit^ts;* and the wealth sunk 
in prisons, educational institutions, Ac., 
plays ultimately a scarcely less im|)ortant 
part in production than that invested in 
directly productive machinery. 

Capital, an architectural term, usually 
restricted to the upper portion of a column, 
tlie part resting immediately on the shaft. 
In classic architecture each onler has its 
distinctive capital, but in Egyptian, Indian, 
Saracenic, Norman, and Gothic they are 
much diversified. StHJ i^olumn. 

Capital Punishment, in criminal law, the 
punishment by death. Formerly in Gi*eat 
Hritain, as in many other couutricH, it was 
the onlinary form of punishment for kdonies 
of all kinds; but a more accurate knowledge 
of the nature and remedies of crime, a more 
diHcrirainating sense of degrees in criniin- 
ality, and an increased regaitl for human 
life have latterly tended to restrict, if not to 
abolisli, the employment of the penalty of 
death. The iuii>roveu)eiit in the penal laws 
of Europe in this respect may be tnictMl in 
large jiart to the publication of Beccarias 
treatise on Grimes and Punishments {Dei 
Delitti e delle Pene) in 1704. At that 
time in England, as Blackstone a year later 
}H)inted out with some amount of feeling, 
there were 160 capital offences in the 
statute book. The work of practical re- 
form was initiated in 1770 by Sir William 
Meredith, who moved for a committee of 
inquiry into the state of the criminal laws; 
but the modifications secured by it were 
few, owing bi the opposition of the House of 
Lords, which continued down to 1832 to 
opfsise systematically all attempts at m- 
iniiial law reform. The publication of 
Madan’s Thoughts on Executive Justice, in 
17H4, urging the stricter administnition of 
the law as it then stocxl, Immght out the 
op}M>sition of Sir Samuel Ilomilly, who re- 
plie<l to it in 1785, and introduced at short 
intervals a series of lulls for the alKilition 
of the extreme sentence for minor offences. 
The infinence of Paley and Lord Ellen- 
borough, and the reaction from the revolu- 
tionary principles, which prior U) the Kefgn 
of Terror hofl inauguraterl great i)enal 
changes in France, told strongly against 
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his efforts; and even his Shoplifting Act, to 
abolish tlie sentence of death in cases of 
theft to the value of five shillings, w*u* 
resolutely rejected, though jmssed by the 
(‘ominous in 1810, 1811, 1818, and 1816. 
Komilly's work was taken up by Sir James 
Mackintosh in 1820, and under Peel's mini- 
stry with greater success. At his death, how< 
ever, in the year of the passage of the Ke- 
form Bill (LSSi!) forty kinds of foi*gt*ry with 
many less serious offences were still capital, 
though from that time the amelioration was 
rapid. In the years following the Koform 
Act, the caf)ital offences were reduced to 
37, and subsequent changes left in 1861 
only four cai)ital charges setting fire to 
JH.M. dockyards or arsenals, piracy with 
violence, treason, and murder. At the pre- 
sent time the bxst of these may Ik* regard<Ml 
as the only capital crime; and the statenu'nt 
hoMs good for Scotland also, though rol>- 
bery, rape, incest, and wilful fire-raising 
are still capital crime.s in Hcottish cotnmou 
law. In several other Eiiro|:)ean countries 
— Sweden, Denmark, North Germany, Ba- 
varia, Austria ""there is even a greater un- 
willingness to enforce ca{Utal punishment 
than is found in Groat Britain, though the 
penalty remains upon the statute books, 
in Belgimn there lias been no execution 
since 1863. In Switeerland capital punish- 
ment was abolisbe<l in 1874, and though the 
right of restoring it was allowitd t(» eatrb 
canton in conse<pience of an increasft (J 
murders, only 7 out of a total of 22 have 
availed themselves of it. In Bouuuuiia 
it was alsdished in 1864; in Holland in 
1870; and it has also been discontinued in 
Portugal. In several of the states of Ame- 
rica — Michigan, Wisconsin, Rhode Islaml, 
and Maine, imprisonment for life has been 
substituted for murder in the first degree; 
in the remainder capital punishment is re- 
tained, though the experiment of its aboli- 
tion was mode for a short time in New York 
and Iowa. 

3'ho manner of inflicting the punishment 
of death has varie<l grciatly. Biarbaroiis 
nations are generally inclined to severe 
and vindictive punishments; and even in 
civilked cc»untries, in cases of a political 
nature, or of very great atrocity, the punish- 
ment has been sometimes inflicted with 
many horrible accompaniments, such as 
tearing the criminal to pieces, starving him 
to death, breaking his limbs iifwm the wh♦H^l, 
pressing him to death in a shtw and linger- 
ing manner, burning him at the stake, cruci- 
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fixion, ^ In modem times amon^t dvl< 
lized nations^ public opinion is strongly 
disposed to discountenance the imnishment 
of death by any but simple means; and even 
in governments where torture is still counte- 
nanced by the laws it is rarely or never 
resorted to. In (Ireat Britain and in most 
parts of the United States the method of 
execution is by hangitig. In Germany and 
France the sword and the guillotine are the 
usual means; in Spain, strangulation by 
means of the garrotv., a soit of iron collar 
tightened by a screw. Of late some ten- 
dency has been shown in various countries 
to give the preference to olectiicity as the 
means of death, and in New York it has 
been formally adopted. Since 1868 the 
law of the ITnited Kingdom lias ret|uircd 
all executions to take place privately within 
the prison walls, and tliis system was 
ado^ited in 1877 by Germany. Capital 
punishment cannot be inflicted, by the 
general Imrnanity of the laws of modern 
nations, upon {leraons who arc insane or 
who are pregnant, until the latter are de- 
livered and the former become sane. In 
military law, sentence of death may be 
passed for various offences, such os sedi- 
tion, 'Violence and gross neglect of duty, 
desertion, assault upon superior oflicers, dk- 
obedience to lawful commands, kc. 

Capitals, the huge letters used in writing 
and printing, most commonly as the initial 
letters of certain words. As among the 
ancient Greeks and Homans, so also in the 
early part of the middle ages, all books 
were u^tten without any distinction in the 
kind of letters, large letters (capitals) being 
the only ones used; but gradually the prac- 
tice became common of beginning a book, 
Bubseiiuently, also, the chief divisions and 
sections of a book, with a large capital 
letter, usually illuminated and otherwise 
richly ornaTnented. 

Capitaua'ta. See Fofjgia, 

Capita'nis, the hereditiury chieftains of 
certain bands of Christian warriors who, 
about the beginning of the 16th century, 
retired to the mountain fastnesses of North- 
ern Greece, where they maintained a kind 
of independence of the Turkish government, 
and supjwrtod themselves by predatory in- 
oursionB on the neighbouring provinces, 
'llie Turks tried to organize them as a paid 
|M)lioe, but with im^rerfect success; and in 
the smuggle for Greek indei^endence they 
not only formed an insurgent body of about 
12,000 men, but furnished most of the Greek 


generals of that period — Odysseus, Kara- 
tasso, Marko Bozzaris, &c. 

Capitation-grant, a grant of so much 
per head; specifically appUed to grants from 
government or governing bodies to schools 
according to the number of scholars in at- 
tendance, or to the number of those passing 
a certain test examination, and to volunteer 
companies on account of such members as 
reach the stage of ‘ efficients.’ 

Capitation-tax, a tax or impost upon 
each head or |jerson. A tax of this kind 
existed among the Homans, but was first 
levied in England in 1380, occasioning the 
rebellion under Wat Tyler. It was again 
levied in ir)l»3, and by Charles II. in 1667, 
after which it remained in force till abol- 
ished by William III. in 1689. 

Capitol, now Oampidoff/ to, the citiulel of 
ancient Home, standing on the Capitoliue 
Hill, the smallest of the seven hills of Home. 
It was planned by I’arquinius Priscus, but 
not completed till after the expulsion of the 
kings. At the time of the civil commotions 
under Sulla it was burned down, and rebuilt 
by the senate. It suffered the sanm fate 
t^oe afterwards, and was restored by \^eH- 
pasian and by Doiuitian, who instituted 
there the tJapitoline games. The present 
capitol (Campidoglio), standing partly on 
the site of the old one, is a modern edifice, 
begun in 1536 after the design of Michael 
Angelo. It is used as a hotel de vUlc, 
museum, &c., contains some fine statues and 
paintings, and commands a superb view of 
the C^ainpagua. — The name of capital is also 
given to the edifice in Washington where 
1. Congress assembles. Some of the states of 
North America also call their state- houses 
capitals. 

Capit'ularies, a term particularly applied 
to the laws promulgated by the Frankish 
kings, with the advice of the nobles and 
bishops. Those of Charlemagne W'ere 8j>ec- 
ially famous. I'he capitularies regulated 
e<[tial]y the spiritual and temporal adminis- 
tration of the kingdom; and the execution 
of them was intrusted to the bishops, the 
courts, and the viissi regii, the king’s dis- 
pensers of law in the provinct^s. 

Capitula'tion, in military language, the 
act of surrendering to an enemy upon stipu- 
lated terms, in opposition tf) surrender at 
discretion. 

Cap'nomancy, divination by the ascent 
or motion of the smoke either of a sacrifice 
or of burning vervain, seeds of jasmine, 
pq)py, &C. 
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Capo dlstria, acaport of Austria, on the 
Gulf of Trieste, 9 miles s. of Trieste, uith 
a cathedral Pop. St)46. 

Capo dlstria, John Antony, Count, 
Greek statesman, bom at Corfu in 177(5. 
In 1809 he entered the service of Russia 
and obtained an appointment in the depart- 
ment of foreign atfairs. As imperial Rus- 
sian plenipotentiary he subscribed the Treaty 
of Paris, Nov. 20, 1815. In 1828 he became 
president of the Greek Republic, in which 
ottice he was very un{)opular, and in 1831 he 
was assassinated by GoiiHtantliie and George 
Mauromichalis. 

Caponiere, or Caponnikre (kap-o-neer'), 
in fortlHcations, a passage from one part of 
a work to the other, protected on the right 
ami left by a wall or parapet, and some- 
times covered overhead. When there is a 
para{>et on one side only it is called a demi- 
caponiere, 

Cappado'da, in antiquity, one of tin; most 
important provinces in Asia. Minor, the 
greater part of which is included in the 
modem province of Karainan. Its ImuiihI- 
aries varied greatly at different times. It 
was conquered by Cyrus, and wius ruled by 
independent kings from the time of Alex- 
anfler the Great until 1 7 a.!)., when it became 
a Roman province. It was traversed by the 
river Halys, and among its chief tt»wn8 were 
Coinaua, Ariarathia, and Tyana. 

Cappagh Brown (kap'a/i), a bituminous 
earth, coloured by oxide of manganese and 
iron, which yields ])igments of various rich 
brown colours: calle<i also vumr/anc/tc brown. 
It derives its name from (Jappagh, near 
Cork, in Ireland. 

Capparida'ceas, a nat. order of <licoty- 
ledonous, ])oly[)etalous, herbaceous plants, 
shmbs and trees, having four petals and 
sepals, a great numl>er of stamens, and an 
ovary elevated uixm a long stalk. All of 
them ap{>ear to l*e more or less acrid. Some 
are very {kuhoiious, others act as vcMicatories, 
an<l a few are merely stimulant, as the 
VappdriM gpitumt^ or caper-bush, the llower- 
biids of which coTUititute the ca(>erH of the 
shops. 

Capraja (ka-prii' ya), a small volcanic 
island belonging to Italy, alnmt 15 miles in 
circumference, situated l>etween the north 
|M>int of Corsica and the coast of I'uHcany. 
Its principal prfwUict is wine. 

Cap'resB. Bee Capri 

Capre'ra, a small rocky and infertile 
Italian islanfi, on the n.e. of Sardinia, and 
separated from it by a narrow strait. Area 
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about 15 sq. m. It was for many years the 
place of retirement of the Italian lilterator 
Gaidbaldi, who died here in 1882. 

Capii, ancient Capriftr, an island l)e* 
longing to Italy, in the Gulf of Naples, 5 
miles long and 2 broad, rising to the height 
of about 1900 feet, everywhere well culti- 
vated. The inhabitants, amounting to 6000, 
are occupied in the production of oil and 
wine, in fishing, and in catching quails at 
the seasons of their migrations It contains 
the towns of Capri in the east, and Ana- 
capri ill the west, situated on the summit 
of a rock, and accessible by a stair of f>22 
stepa ^rhe emperor I'iberius spent here the 
last seven years of his life in degrading vo- 
luptuousness and infaniouH cruelty. The 
ruins of liis palaces are still extant, and 
other ruins are scattered over the island. 
The island has several stalactitic caverns or 
grottoes in its steep rocky coast, which are 
famed for the wondrous colours reflecteil on 
the rocks, the Rlue Grotto lieiug the most 
famous. 

Capriccio (kaq»rich'i-o), a musical coin- 
ptsition, the form of which is left very 
much to the composer’s fancy. 

Cap'ricornuB, (Ui'iuookn, a constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, and one of the 
twelve signs of the zodiat^ the one to which 
belongs the winter solstice, represented by 
the figure of a goat or a figure having the 
fore-part like a goat and tlie bind-part lihe 
a fish. Its symViol is Vj?. Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn. See Tropics. 

Cap'ridn (L. cojix r, a goat), the goat tribe, 
a family of ruminating animals, in which 
the bonis are directe<l upwards and bac:k- 
wards, and have a bony core. 

Caprifica'tion, a horticultural operation 
fierformed by the ancients up(»n figs. It 
consistH in siisfieudiiig above the cultivated 
figs branchits of the wild fig covered with a 
H}K;cies of gall iurnct, which curries the 
)sdlen of the male flowers b) fertilize the 
female flowers of the cultivated fig. '^I’he 
term is also aj^died to the fecuii<iation of the 
female date palms by shedding over them 
the iwlleii from the male plant. 

Caprifolia'oes, a nat order of mono- 
{Kjtalous tlicotyledons. 1 1 Includes a numlwr 
of erect or twining shrills and herbaceous 
plants, comprising the honeysuckle, elder, 
vilmmum, and suowberry. The character- 
istics of tlie orrler are opfKwite leaves with- 
out stipules, free anthers, epipetahms sta- 
inens, and fruit not splitting ojicn when 
ripe. 



CAPRIMULOID^ CAPYBARA. 


Caprimul'gidse, the goat-suckers, a family 
of itisessorial, fissirostral birds, nearly allied 
to the Hiruudiuidee or swallow tribe. 

Oap'Bicin, an alkaloid, the active principle 
of the capsules of Capsicum, annuum^ or 
Guinea pepper. It has a resinous aspect 
and a burning taste. 

Cap'Bicum, a genus of annual, sub-shrubby 
plants, order Solau- 
acese, with a wheel- 
shaped corolla, project- 
ing and converging 
stamens, and a many- 
seeded l^erry. They 
are chiefly natives of 
the East and West In- 
dies, China, P::<.*ril, and 
Egypt, bv iiave sf^-iread 
vCt fanous other tropA-Hjal 
or sub-tropical coun- ' > 
tries, being cultivated 
for their fruit, which 
in some reaches the size 
of an orange, is fleshy (Capsicim awiSL. ;■»»). 
and variously coloured, 
and contains a pungent principle (see Cap- 
aicin) which is present also and more largely 
in the seed. The fruit or pod is used for 
pickles, sauces, &c., and also medicinally. 
Several of. them, as C. annuum^ C.frutmcens, 
and C. haceatum^ yield Cayenne pepper, and 
the first (called often Guinea pepper, though 
originally a native of South America) also 
yields chillies. C. haccdtum is called bird- 
pepper. See Cat/cnne Pepper. 

Cap'Btan, a strong upright column of 
timber, movable round a strong iron spindle, 
and having its upper extremity pierced to 
receive bars or levers, for winding a rope 
round it to raise weight such as the anchors 
of a vessel, or to perform other work tliat 
requires great power. It is distinguished 
from a windlass by the axis, and conse- 
quently the barrel, ming vertical. 

Cap'BUle, in botany, a dry fruit contain- 
ing many cells and seeds, and usually open- 
ing by valves. 

Captain, one who is at the head or has 
authority over others, especially; (1) The 
military officer who commands a company, 
whether of infantry, cavalry, or artillery. 
(2) An officer in the navy commanding a 
ship of war. The naval captain is next in 
rank above the commander, and in Britain 
ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the army, 
but after three years from the date of his 
commission he ranks with a full colonel 
Captains of riiips were formerly designatod 



post-captains. — Captain of the jlcet, a flag- 
officer temporarily appointed by the admir- 
alty, who acts as adjutant-general of the 
force, sees to the carrying out of the orders 
of the commander-in-chief, and to proper 
discipline being maintained in the fleet. 
(3) The master of a merchant vessel 
Caption, in law, a certificate stating the 
time and place of executing a commission 
in chancery, or of taking a deposition, or of 
the finding of an indictment, and the court 
or authority before which such act was per- 
formed, and such other particnlarB as are 
necessary to render it legal and valid. 

Cap'ua, a fortified city of Italy, province 
Caserta, in a plain 18 miles N. Naples, on 
the Volturno, which is crossed by a hand- 
some bridge. It is the residence of an arch- 
bishop, and has a cathedral. Pop. 13,886. 
The ancient city was situated 3^ miles S.S. 
from the modem town. The site is now 
occupied by a small town, called Santa- 
M aria-di- Capua Vetere. The ancient Capua 
was of such extent as to be compared to 
Rome and Carthage. It was a favourite 
• place of resort of the Romans on accf»unt of 
iy*s agreeable situation and its healthy cli- 
mate, anfid many existing ruins (including an 
amphitheati^y)^ attest its ancienkplenlMour. 

Capuchin Honklfy** (kap-^shdu'), a naP-me 
given tt> various species ^outh American 
monkeys of the genus Celms. The hair of 
their heads is so arranged that it has the 
appearance of a capuchin's cowl, hence the 
name. The name is most frequently given to 
the Sai {Cefms Cnpuckinus), the Horned 
Sapajou {C. fatuellus), as well as to Pithccia, 
ehiroptcSf a monkey l^longing to an allied 
species. 

Capuchins (kap-u-shenz'), monks of the 
order of St. Francis, so called from the ca- 
jmehofi or capuce, a stuff cap or cowl, the 
distinguishing badge of the order. They 
are clothed in brown or c^y, go barefooted, 
and never shave their beard. See Fran- 
ciscans. 

Caput mw'tuum (L.), literally, a dead 
head; a fanciful term much used by the old 
chemists to denote the residuum of cheiuicalH 
when all their volatile matters had escaited; 
hence, anything from which all that rendered 
it valuable has been taken away. 

Capyba'ra ( //yd rocheerus capybdra ), aspe- 
cies of rodent, sometimes known by the name 
of the water-hog, and of the family Cavid® 
(guinea-pig). It attains the length of about 
8 feet, and has a very large and thick head, 
a thick body covered with short, coaise, 
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brown hjur, and short legs, with long feet^ 
which, being in a manner webbed, fit it for 
an aquatic life. It has no taiL It is com- 
mon in several parts of South America^ and 



Capyltara (Ilitdrochotnit cappbdra ). 


particularly in Brazil. It feeds on vegetables 
and fish, which it catches somewhat in the 
manner of the otter. 

Carab'idse, a family of beetles, usually 
large, adorned with brilliant metallic col- 
ours, and either wingless or having wings 
not adapted for flying. The bombardier 
beetle l)elongs to this family. 

Caj/abine, or Carbine, the name given to 
a short rifle, such as is carried by the British 
cavalry, artillery, the Irish constabulary, and 
other corps. The name of carabineers is 
given to the 6th Dragoon Guards, probably 
l)«cauRe they were the first regiment of cav- 
alry to be armed with this weapon. 

Carabo'bo, a state of Venezuela, washed 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea. Area about 
2984 sq. m.; pop. 167,499. The capital is 
Valencia, the chief port I’uerto Cabello. 

Car'abUB, a genus of beetles, tyi)e of the 
family Carabidee (which see). 

Car^acal, a species of lynx (Feita caracal)^ 
a native of Northern Africa and South- 
western Asia. It is about the size of a fox, 
and mostly of a deep-brown colour, having 
tufts of long black hair which terminate the 
ears. It possesses great strength and flerce- 
nesH. 

Caracalla, Mabcd.s Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, eldest son of the Em^ror Severua, was 
horn at Lyons A.D. 188, died 217. On the 
death of bis father he succeeded to the throne 
with his brother Antoninus Geta, whom be 
speedily murdered. To effect his own secu- 
rity upwards of 20,000 other victims were 
buteberedL He was himself assassinated by 
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Maorinns, the pretorian prefect, who suc- 
ceeded him. 

Caraca'ra (from its hoarse cry), the popular 
name for Pdy^brm Brazilieims (the Bra- 
zilian caracara) and several other raptorial 
birds of the sub-family Polyborin®, family 
Falconidce. They are of considerable size, 
natives of South America, and are charac- 
terized by having the bill hooked at the tip 
only, the wings long, and the orbits, cheeks, 
and |^>art of the throat more or less denudod 
of feathers. 

Carao'as, a city of South America, (uipital 
of Venezuela, situated in a fme valley about 
3000 feet above tbe Caribbean Sea, con- 
nected by railway with the port Ija Guayra, 
about 10 miles distant. It is regularly laid 
out, and has some good buildings, including 
a cathedral, university, federal palace, and 
other government buildings, Ac. It luis 
various parks and gartleus, gas and water 
supply, telephones, tramways, Ac. In 1812 
it was in great port destroyed by an earth- 
quake, anti nearly 12,000 persons buried in 
the mins. Pop. 65,638. 

Caracci (ka-rjk*.hT^). See Carracct, 

Caraccioli (ka-rach'o-ls), Fhancrsoo, 
Italian admiral, bom at Naples about 1748, 
died 1799. In 1798 bo entered the service 
of tbe Parthenopean Kepublic, and repelled, 
with a few vessels, an attempt of the Sicilian- 
English fleet to effetjt a landing. Whuii 
Iluffo took Naples in 1799 (Waccioli was 
arrested, and, contrary to the terms of 
capitulation, was condemned to tleatb, and 
hanged at the yard-arm of a Neapolitan 
frigate, Lord Nelson consenting to his exe- 
cution. 

Car'adoc, or Carac'tacuw, a king of the 
ancient British people called Silures, in- 
habiting South Wales. He defended his 
country with great perseverance against 
the Komans, but was at last defeated, and 
led in triumph to Borne, a.d. 51, after the 
war. His noble hearing and pathetic speech 
before the Emperor (jlaudius procured his 
pardon, but he and his relatives ap][>ear to 
nave remained in Italy. 

Caradoc Sandstone, in geology, an 
up[ier division of tbe lower Silurian rocks, 
consisting of red, purple, green, and white 
micaceous and sometimes quartzose grits 
and limestones containing corals, mollusca, 
and trilobites. Named a&r tbe hilly range 
of Vmr-Varadoe in Shropshire. 

Carafe (ka-raP), the Aench name for an 
ordinary glass bottle or decanter for holding 
drinking water. 


CARAGEBN CARAVEL. 


Carrageen. See Carra^fcen, 

Ca'raiteB. See Karaites, 

Cax'aman. See Karaman. 

Carama'nia. See Karavmnia. 

Caram'bola^ the fruit of an East Indian 
tree, the Averrhda CaramhUa^ order Oxali- 
daceae. It is of the size and shape of a 
duck’s egg, of an agreeable acidulous flav* 
our, used in making sherbets, tarts, and pre- 
serves. 

Car'atnel, the brown mass which cane- 
sugar becomes at 220'’ C., used in cookery 
as a colouring and flavouring ingredient, in 
giving a brown colour to spirits, &c. 

Caxan'a Resin, a kind of balsamic resin 
obtained from Bars^ra mwmhvdia and im- 
ported from tropical America, formerly used 
as an application in case of wounds. 

Cara'pa, a genus of tropical plants, nat. 
order Meliaceau. A South American species, 
V. (jaiawmis^ is a fine large tree, whose 
bark is in repute as a febrifuge. Oil made 
from its seeds (called carap-oil or crab-oil) 
is used for lamps, and masts of ships at^e made 
from its trunk, 'l^he wood is called crab- 
wood. The oil of the African species, O. 
ffuimcnsist called ( V)on<li, Kundah, or Tal- 
licoona oil, is use*! by the negroes for mak- 
ing 80 ^ and anointing their bodies. The 
oil of the South American carapa is used 
for the same pur()ose also. 

Car^apaoe, the upper part of the hard 
shell or case of cheloniau reptiles, as the 
tortoise or turtle, the lower part being called 
plaHtroii. The same name is also given to 
the covering of the anterior superior surface 
of the Crustacea. 

Car'at, a weight of 3*17 troy grains, used 
by jewellers in weighing precious stones and 
pearls. The term is also used to express 
the pro^Hirtionate fineness of gold. The 
whole mass of gold is divided into twenty- 
four equal parts, and it is called gold of so 
many carats as it contains twenty-fourth 
parts of pure metal I'hus if a moss con- 
tain twenty-two parts of pure gold out of 
every twenty-four it is gold of twenty-two 
carats, 

Carau'siuB, a Roman general, a native 
of Batavia. He was sent by the Kmperor 
Maximian to defend the Atlantic coasts 
against the Franks and Saxons; but fore- 
Beeini^ impending disgrace, he landed in 
Britenu and got himself proclaimed emperor 
by his legions (287 A.n,). In this province 
he was able to maintain himself six years, 
when he was assassinated at York by one 
of his ofiicers named Allectus (293 A.i>.). 


Carava'oa, a town, Spain, province of 
Murcia, and 43 miles w. by N. of the town 
of Murcia. It has manufactures of woollen 
and hempen goods, paper, soap, and earthen- 
ware. Pop. 15,017. 

Caravaggio (ka-ra-vaj'o), a tcrwn of n. 
Italy, prov. of Bergamo, 24 miles e. of 
Milan, on the Gera d’Adda. It is cele- 
brated as the birthplace of the two great 
painters Polidoro Caldara and Michel An- 
gelo Merighi, both called Caravar/gio, Pop. 
6089. 

Caravaggio, Michel Angelo Amekighi, 
or Merighi da, a celebrated painter, born 
at Caravaggio 1669, died 1609. He at- 
tained distinction as a colourist of the Nea- 
politan school, being considered the head of 
the so-called Naturalists’ school He was 
coarse and violent in his character and 
habits, and was in continual trouble through 
his quarrelsome disposition. Among his 
chief pictures are the Card Player (at 
Dresden), the Burial of Christ, Bt. Sebas- 
tian, Supper at Emmaus, and a Holy Fa- 
mily. 

Caravaggio. See Caldara, 

Car'avan, a Persian word used to denote 
large companies which travel together in 
Asia and Africa for the sake of security 
from rol)l>ers, having in view, principally, 
trade or pilgrimages. In Mohammedan 
countries caravans of pilgrims are annually 
formed to make the journey to Meccii. 
The most important are those which annu- 
ally set out from Damascus and Cairo. 
Camels are used as a means of conveyance 
on account of their remarkable jwwers of 
endurance. 

Caravan'saxy, Caravanherai, in the 
East, a place appointed for receiving and 
lodging caravans; a kind of inn where the 
caravans rest at night, being a large scpiare 
building wdth a spacious court in the middle. 
Though caravansaries in the East serve in 
place of inns, there is this radical difiTerence 
between them, that, generally speaking, the 
traveller finds nothing in a caravansary for 
the use either of himself or his cattle. He 
must carry all his provisions and necessaries 
along with him. I'hose built in towns serve 
not only as inns, but contain sho])s, ware- 
houBe.s, and even exchanges. 

Car'avel, the name of different kinds of 
vessels, particularly a small ship used by the 
Spaniards and Portuguese in the 15th and 
16th c'entnries for long voyages. It w'as nar- 
row at the poop, wide at the bow, and car- 
ried a double tower at its stern and a single 
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one at its bows. It bad four masts and a 
bowsprit, and the principal sails were lateen 
sails. It was in command of three such 



Csravel of th« fifteenth oentury. 


caravels that Columbus crossed the Atlantic 
and discovered America. 

Caravellas, a seaport of Brazil, prov. 
Bahia, the principal port of the surrounding 
country, and the head-< quarters of the Ab« 
rolhoH Islands whale-fishery. Poj). about 
4000. 

Car'away {Carum Carui)^ an umbelliferous 
biennial plant, with a tapering fleshy root, 
a striated furrowed stem, and white or 
pinkish flowers. It produces a well-known 
seed used in confectionery, and from which 
lK)th a carminative oil is extracted and the 
liqueur called kumviel prejiared. 

Carbazot'ic Acid (from carbon and azoic; 
CftlljtNaO;), a crystallizable acid and bitter 
substance obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on indigo and some other animal and 
vegetable substances. It is of great impor- 
tance in dyeing. When silk which has 
been treated wdth a mordant of alum or 
cream of tartar, is immersed in a solution 
of this acid, it is dyed of a l)eautiful |)er- 
manent yellow cohmr. Often called Picric 
Acal, 

Cax'berry Hill, a rising ground in Mid- 
Lothian, al^ut 7 miles to the 8.B. of Kdin- 
burgh, where Mary Queen of Scots surren- 
dered herself to the CKmfe<lerate nobles of 
the kingdom, June 15, 1567. 

Car'bide, a compound of carbon vrith a 
metal, the usual effect of which is to render 
it hard and brittle. Formerly called Car* 
buret. 

CaFbine. See Carabine. 

Carbohy'drate, an organic compound 
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containing carbon and the elements of water, 
as starch and cellulose. 

Carboric Acid (C«H«0), an acid obtained 
from ooal-tar. It is, when pure, a colour- 
less crystalliuo substance, but it is usually 
found as an oily liciuid, colourless, with a 
burning taste and the odour of creosote. 
Carbolic acid is now much employed as a 
therapeutic aud disinfectant. It may be 
taken internally in cases in which cireosote 
is indicated; but its principal use in inedi- 
cineisasanoxtenial application to unhealthy 
sores, compound fractures, and to abscesses 
after thiiy have been t)pened, over which it 
co[qrulates, forming a crust impermeahlo to 
air and to the orgaidc germs floating in the 
atmosphere, which produce decomposition in 
the wound. 'J'he action of the atad is not 
only to exchule these germs but alst* to de- 
stroy such as may have been admitted, for 
which reason it is introduco<l itito the in- 
terior of the woutul. (Jailed also Phcnic 
Acid and Pla iiol. 

Caxbon, one of the elements, existing uii- 
combitied in three fomis, charcoal, graphite 
or plumbago, and the (liamon<i ; ehcmical 
syinhol (J, at(nnie weight l‘J. U'he <liamond 
is the purest form of carbon; in the diirereiit 
varieties of charcoal, in coal, anthracite, Ac., 
it is more or less mixed with other suh- 
staiices. ihire charcoal is a bhick, brittle, 
light, aud ino<1orouH substance. 1 1 is usually 
the remains of some vegetable hotly fnnn 
which all the volatile matter has been ex- 
pelled by boat; but it may l>e obtained 
from most organic matters, animal as well 
as vegetable, by ignition in close vessels. 
(Jarbou being one of those elements which 
exist in various distinct forms is an example 
of what is called allotro/tjf. The compounds 
of this element are more nuinerous than 
those of all the other isleinents taken to- 
gether. With hydr<»gen espechdly it forms 
a very large numlxjr of comp«»umlH, called 
hydrocarlxjns, which are is)sseHWid of the 
most diverse properties, chemical and phy- 
sical. With oxygen, again, carlxm forms 
only two conqxmnds, but union l)etween the 
two elements is cosily etfect<;d. It is one 
of the regular and m<»st characteristic crin- 
stituents of both animals and plants. 8ee 
JJiamond^ Charcoafy Graphite^ Pone Pbick^ 
Varfmiic Acidj Cokc^ Ac. 

Carbona'ri (lit. * charcoal-burners ’), the 
name of an Italian {x>litical secret society, 
which appears to have lojen formed by tin* 
Neat>oUtan repuVdicans during the reign of 
Joachim (Murat)^ and ha<l for its object 
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the expulsion of the straugera and the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government llie 
ritual of the Carbonari was taken from the 
trade of the charcoal-burner. A lodge was 
haracca (a hut) ; a meeting was vendita (a 
sale); an important meeting alta vendita. 
There were four grades in the society; and 
the ceremonies initiation were charac- 
terized by many mystic rites. The language 
of religion was much used to express their 
purposes. Christ was the lamb tom by the 
wolf and whom they were sworn to avenge. 
Clearing the wood of wolves (opposition to 
tyranny) became the symbolic expression 
of their aim. By this they are said to have 
meant at first only deliverance from foreign 
dominion; but in later times democratical 
and antimonarchical prlndplea sprang up, 
which were discussed chiefly among the 
higher degrees. The order, soon after its' 
foundation, contained from 24,000 to 30,000 
members, and increased so rapidly that it 
spread through all Italy. In 1820, in the 
month of March* alone, about 650,000 new 
members are said to have been admitted. 
After the suppression of the Neapolitan and 
Piedmontese revolution in 1821, the Car- 
bonari, throughout Italy, were declared 
guHty of high treason, and punished as such 
by the laws. Meantime societies of a simi- 
lar kind had been formed in France, with 
which the Italian Carbonari amalgamated ; 
and Paris became the head-quarters of Car- 
bouarism. The organization took on more 
of a French character, and gradually alien- 
ated the sympathies of the Italian members, 
a number of whom dissolved connection with 
it, in order to form the party of ‘Young 
Italy.’ 

Cax'bonates, compounds formed by the 
union of carbonic acid with a bi^, as the 
carbonate of lime, the carbonate of copper, 
Ac. Carbonates are an important class of 
salts, many of them being extensively used 
in the arts and in medicine. 

Car'bondale, an American city, state of 
Pennsylvania, about 110 miles u.N.w. of 
Philadelphia. It is the centre of a rich coal- 
md. Pop. 7714. 

Caxbonlo Acid (CO«), more properly 
called Chrhonw Anhydride^ or Carbon Di 
ortde; a gaseous compound of 12 parts by 
weight of carbon and 82 of oxygen, colour- 
less, without smell, twenty-two times as 
heavy as hydrogen, turning blue litmus 
slightly red, and existing in the atmosphere 
to the extent of 1 volume in 2500. It is 
incapable of supporting combustion or animid 


life, acting as a narcotic poison when present 
in the air to the extent of only 4 or 5 per 
cent. It is disengaged from fermenting 
liquors and from decomposing vegetable 
and animal substances, and is largely evolved 
from fissures in the earth, constituting the 
choke-damp of mines. From its weight it 
has a tendency to subside into low places, 
vaults and wells, rendering soix^ low-lying 
places, as the upas valley of Jav% and many 
caves, uninhabitabla Tt has a pleasant, 
acidulous, pungent taste, and aerated bev- 
erages of ^ ^ds^beer, champagne, and 
carbonated mineral water — owe their re- 
freshing Qualities to its presence, for though 
poisonous when taken into the lungs, it is 
agreeable when taken into the stomach, 
^is acid is formed and given out during 
the respiration of animals, and in all ordi- 
nary combustions, from the oxidation of 
carbon in the fuel. It exists in large quan- 
tity in all limestones and marbles. It is 
evolved from the coloured parts of the 
flowers of plants both by night and day, 
and from the green paints of plants during 
the night. During the day plants absorb 
it from the atmosphere through their leaves, 
and it forms an important f>art of their 
nourishment. 

Carbonic Oxide (CO), a substance ob- 
tained by transmitting carbonic acid over 
red-hot fragments of charcoal, contained in 
a tube of iron or porcelain, and also by 
several other processes. It is a colourless 
inodorous gas, sp. gr. 0*9727, has neither 
acid nor alkaline properties, is very poison- 
ous, and burns with a pale lavender flame. 

Carboniferous System, in geology, the 
great group of strata which lie l^tween the 
Old Red Sandstone below and the Permian 
or Dyas formation alx)ve, named from the 
quantities of coal, shale, and other carbona- 
ceous matter coutaiued in them. They in- 
clude the coal measures, millstone grit, and 
mountain limestone, the first being upper- 
most and containing the chief coal-fields that 
are worked. Iron-ore, limestone, clay, and 
building'8ti>ne are also yielded abundantly 
by the carboniferous strata which are found 
in many parts of the world often covering 
large areas. (See Coal,) The thickness of 
the coal measures in South Wales has been 
estimated at 10,000 to 13,000 feet. As coal 
consists essentially of metamenrphosed vege- 
table matter, fossil plants are very numer- 
ous in the carboniferous rocks, moie than 
1500 species of them having been named, 
a laige proportion of which are ferns, tree 
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lycopo(fe, and large horse-taiMike plants. 
Tbc animals inclnde insects, scorpions, am- 
phibians, numerous corals, crinoids, molluscs, 
cepbalopods, sharks, and other fishes. 

Carbon Points, in electric lighting, two 
pieces of very ha^ compact carb^, between 
which the electric current is broken, so that 
the resistance which they offer to the pas- 
sage of the current produces a light of ex- 
traordinary brilliancy. 

Car'boy, a large and somewhat globular 
bottle of green glass protected by an outsWe 
covering of wickerwork or other material, 
for carrying vitriol or other corrosive liquid. 

Carbun'cle, a beautiful gem of a deep- 
red colour with a mixture of scarlet, found 
in the East Indies. When held up to the sun 
it loses its deep tinge, and becomes exactly 
of the colour of a burning coal. The car- 
buncle of the ancients is supposed to have 
been a garnet 

Carbun'cle, in surgery, an inflammation 
of tlie true skin and tissue beneath it akin 
to that occurring in boils. It is more ex- 
tensive than the latter, and instead of one 
has several cores. It is associated wdth a 
ba«.i state of general health, from which con- 
dition its danger arises, for it may threaten 
life by exhaustion or blood poisoning. With 
regard to the local treatment, the principal 
thing to be done is to make a free incision 
into the tumour; as much of the contents 
as possible should then be pressed (mt, and 
a )>oultice applied. The patient's strength 
Bht>uld be supported by nourishing and 
easily-digested food, and tonics and cordials 
should 1^ administered. 

Car'buxet, the old name for Carbide. 

Car'buretted Hydrogen, the name given 
to two compounds of carbon and hydrogen, 
ooe known as lifjht carburctted hydroyeny 
and the other as olefiant qai. The former 
is the compound CH^ which occurs in coab 
mines (fire damp) and about the neighbour- 
hood of sts^ant pools. Mixed with atmo- 
splieric air from 7 to 14 times that of the 
gas it explodes. The latter is obtained 
from distilling coal or fat substances in close 
vessels. ^ Its symbol is C2H4, and it explofles 
when mixed with ten or twelve volumes of 
atmfxspheric air. 

Ctfcagente (kar-ka-Aen'ta), a town, 
Spain, province of Valencia, on the Jucar, 
well built, with delightful promenades and 
gardens. Trade in grain, fruits, and silk. 
Pop. 12,102. 

Car'cajott, a species of badger found in 
N. AmeriG% Melet lahradorica, 
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Car'oanet, a necklace or collar of jewels. 

Car'oM8» in military language, an iron 
case, with several apertures, nlled with com- 
bustible materials, which is discharged from 
a mortar, howitzer, or gun, an<l intended to 
set fire to buildings* ships, and wooden de- 
fences. 

Caroastonne, capital of the dep. Aude, 
France, on the Aude and a branch of the 
(^anal du Midi, 53 miles r. of Toulouse. It 
consists of an old and a new town, which 
communicate by a bridge spanning the river. 
I'he old town is surrounded by a double 
wall, part of it ho ancient iw to be attri- 
buted to the Visigoths. 'J’be new town is 
regularly built, and has many handHoine 
modem houses. The staple manufacture 
is woollen cloth. Pop. 27,512. 

Carciuo'ma. See Vmwvr (disease). 

Card, an instrument for combing, open- 
ing, and brealdng wool, flax, &c., freeing it 
from the coarser parts and from extraneous 
matter. It is mode by inserting bent teeth 
of wire in a thick piece t>f leather, and nail- 
ing this to a piece of oblong board to which 
a handle is attached. But wool and cotton 
are now generally carded in inillH by teeth 
fixe<l on a wheel moved bv machinery. 
The word is derived through the French 
cardcy a teasel, from !<. cardnuHy a thistle, 
teasels having been used for cards. 

Card, an oblong piece of thick pajier or 
pasteboard prepared for various purposes. 
(1) A piece of card-board with one’s name 
written or printed on it, used in visiting, and 
generally for indicating the name of the 
person presenting it. (2) A piece of card- 
board on which are printed ceriain etdoured 
devices or figures, lorming one of a pack, 
and used in playing games. A moflem 
pack of i)laying-card8 numbers fifty-two, 
and consists of four two red (hearts 
and diamonds), and two block (spades and 
clubs), each suit comprising thii*toen cards 
— three picture-cards (couW-cards), the king, 
queen, and knave; and ten other cards num- 
bered from one, the ace, to ten, according to 
the pips or marks belonging to the resjiective 
suits printed on them, l^ey artj generally 
said to be of Eastern origin, but this is 
doubtful They were known in Euroiss in 
the 14th century. The manufacture of 
playing cards, from the enormous nutwliers 
of them used, is now one of some inqiortauce, 
and they are produced in a rather artistic 
and eff^ive style, the Imcks often Ixjing 
very ornamental In Britain since 1862 
there has been a government dnty of Sd. on 
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each pack. Previously it was !«., and in 
the earlier part of the century 2«. 6d 
Manufacturers have to pay an annual license 
of twenty shillings. 

Cardsmine (kar-da*mi'ne), a genus of 
plantSf nat. order Crucifer®. See Cuckoo- 
fiower. 

CaydamomBy the aromatic capsules of 
different species of plants of the nat. order 
Zingiberace® (gingers), employed in medi- 
cine as well as an ingredient in sauces and 
curries. The cardamoms known in the shops 
are the large, supposed to be produced by 
Amdmum anf/ustifoliuin, a Madagascar 
plant; the middle-sized and the small, both 
supposed to be the produce of A. Canlanw- 
muTUf a native of Sumatra and other eastern 
islands. Those recognized in the British 
pharinacopcuia, called true or officinal carda- 
mouiH and known in commerce as Malabar 
cardamoim^ are the produce of Elettaria 
{Alpinia) OardamOmumt a native of the 
mountains of Malabar and (Janara. Ceylon 
cardamoms are the fruit of A. <jrana-para- 
disi. 

Cardan, or Carda'no, Gebonimo {Jfie- 
Tonymus Varddnus), Italian philosopher, 
physician, and mathematician, was born in 
1501 at Pavia; died about 1576. He held 
successively the chairs of mathematics or 
medicine at Pavia, Milan, and Bologna, and 
ultimately went to Home. Here ho was 
received into the medical c(dlege, and was 
allowed a pension by the po])e. He ac- 
quired extraordinary reputation as a phy- 
sician, and was invited to Scotland to attend 
Archbishop Hamilton of St. Andrews, who 
had been sick for ten years, and who was 
restored to health by his prescriptions. He 
made some iin()ortant discoveries in algebra, 
studied astrology, pretended to a gift of 
prophecy, and wrote a large number of 
books. His chief works are De Vita Pro- 
pria, an account of himself; Ars Magna, a 
treatise on Algebra; De Kerum Yarietate; 
De Kerum Snb^tilitate; Aa 

Caxd'board, a kind of stiff paper or paste- 
board for cards, &c., usually made by stick- 
ing together several sheets of paper. 

Carde'naa, a seaport on the north coast 
of Cuba, 108 miles k. of Havana, with which 
it is connected by rail. One of the prin- 
cipal commercial centres of the island; chief 
exports, sugar, molasses, and coffee. Pop. 
12,910. 

Oaxdi, liOPOvTco, surnamed Oivoli or 
Cipoii, Italian painter and architect, born 
in 1559, died 16S1. He studied painting, and 


afterwards formed his style on the works of 
Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, and Barocciu. 
His architectural works possess consider- 
able merit. Among his pictures are: The 
Conversion of St. Paul at Home, llie Mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen, The Trinity, Mary 
Magdalene, and Ecce Homo at Florence. 
He painted many altar-pieces, excelled to 
some degree as an engraver, and wrote a 
treatise on Perspective. 

Cardiac Medicinea, medicines which act 
upon the heart. 

Car'diadse, a family of lamellibranchiate 
molluscs, including the cockles and their 
allies. 

Car'diff (‘the city on the Taff'), a muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough and sea- 
port, the county town of Glamorganshire, 
Wales, situated at the mouth of the Taff on 
the estuary of the Severn. It is a ra[)idly 
increasing town, and the principal outlet 
for the mineral produce and manufactures 
of South Wales. Iron ship-building is car- 
ried on, and there are iron and other works 
on a large scale. Among the chief build- 
ings are the county buildings, town-hall, 
infirmary, university college (for S. Wales 
and Monmouthshire), law courts, free 
library and museum, &c. The docks are 
extensive and well constructed (total area 
about 200 acres), and various improve- 
ments to the port have been lately carried 
out. As regards tonnage entered and 
cleared, Cardiff is now the third port in 
the United Kingdom; in respect of coal 
exported it is the first, over 7,300, OOO 
tons being sent abroad in 1887. There is 
here a castle which dates from 1080. It is 
the property of the Marquis of Bute, who 
has modernized it, and converted part of it 
into a residence. The development of Car- 
diff has been greatly further^ by those in 
charge of the Bute proj^erty, which embra- 
ces most of the town. The town conjtuntly 
with Cowbridge and Llantrissant returns 
one member to the House of ('ommoits. 
Pop. in 1861, 32,954; in 1881, 82,761; in 
1888 about 130,000. 

Car'digan, the county town of Cardigan- 
shire, South Wales, on the river Teifi, a^)ut 
3 miles from its mouth in Cardigan Bay. 
Vessels of light tonnage come up to the 
wharves. The ruins of Cardigan Castle, 
famous in Welsh history, are in the vicinity. 
The salmon-fishery is extensively carried 
on. Previous to 1885 it w as one of a group 
of parliamentary borougha Pop. 3633. — 
The COUNTY of Cardigan has an area of 
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443,387 acres, of which two-thircls ia under 
crops or pasture. The surface of the nor- 
thern and eastern (larts is mountainous, 
but interspersed with fertile valleys; while 
the southern and u'estern districts are more 
level and produce abundance of com. The 
county has an extensive coast-line, and 
many of the male population are sailors and 
fishermen. It is rich in metalliferous lodes, 
the lejul-mines still yieldinjj largely. The 
principal town is Aberystwith. The county 
returns one member to parliament. Pop. 
7t»,‘270. 

Cardigan Bay, a large open expanse of 
sea on the west coast of Wales, having (^Jir- 
(liganshire on the east and (.Carnarvon on 
the north. 

Car'dinal, an ecclesiastical prince in the 
Koman ('atholic C'hurch, who has a voice 
in the conclave at the election of a pope, the 
popes laung taken from the cardinals. The 
canlinals are appointed by the pope, and are 
ilivided into three classes or orders, com[>riR- 



i?ig six biHho{)s, fifty jiriests, and fourteen 
(leacoiiH, making seventy at most, '.rhese 
constitute the Sacred t College and comptjse 
the ]iojHi’H couiiciL Originally they were 
HiilMjrilinate in rank to bishops; but they 
now have the precedence. The chief sym- 
Ih*! of the dignity of cardinal is a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed red hat, with two 
cords depending from it, one from either 
siiie, each having fifteen tassels at its ex- 
tremity. Other insignia are a red biretta, 
a purple cassock, a sapphire ring, &c. 

Cardinal Bird, i^ardindlU \Hrrjiniann»t 
a North American bird of the finch family, 
with a fine red plumage, and a crest on the 
head. Its song resenibles that of the night- 
ingale, hence one of its common names, 
Virijinian Nirfhtingale. In size it is about 
et^ual to the starling. Called also Scarlet 
Oroahtak or Cardinial Oroabeak and Red- 
bird. 

Cardinal'fiower, Uie name commonly 
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given to LobSlia eardindUs^ because of its 
very showy, and iiitenmdy red flow ers; 
it is a native of North America, but is much 
cultivated in ganlens in J^ritaiu. 

Cardinal Points, the n., h., k., and w. points 
of the horizon; the four iiitersectious of the 
horizon with the meridian iuid the prime 
vertical circle. 

Cardinal Virtues, or PitmcirAL 
TiiKH, in mt>rals, a name applied to justic^e, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude. 

Carding, the process w(h>], cotton, flax, 
&c., undergo previous to spinning, to lay 
the fibres all in one direction, and remove 
all foreign substances, trice Card. 

Cardi'tis, inflammation of the heart sub- 
stance. Inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane is ntd(n'arditi», of the external mem- 
brane pericard itin. See Heart. 

Car'dium. See Cockh (the uiollusc). 

Cardo'na, a S|)aniHh town, ]>rov. of Kar 
celona. In its vicinity is a hill of rock-salt 
5(10 feet high, which has a dazzling appear- 
ance in the sunlight. Top. 4360. 

Cardoon', the Ctfvara ('arda7U'l'ifuHf a 
perennial jdant btrlonging to the same genus 
as the artichoke, and somewhat resembling 
it. It is a native of the countries bordering 
the IVlediterraiican. U’he tlilck fleshy stalks 
and ribs of its leaves are blanched and 
eaten in Spain and h'ranco ns an esculent 
vcgtjtable. 

Cards, Playing. See Card. 

Car'duuB. See ThUtU. 

Careening, a nautical term for hea\ ing or 
bringing a ship to lie on one side for the 
purpose of caulking, rejiairing, cleansing, 
paying with pitch, or the like. 

Caret (L., * there is something wanting'), 
in writing, a mark made thus, f\, which 
shows that something, omitte<l in the line, 
is interlined above or inserted in the mar- 
gin, mid should be read in that place. 

Carew (ka-ri/), '[Fmomak, on Kiiglish poet, 
born of a Gloucestershire family in 1580, 
died 1630. Educated at Oxford, he culti- 
vated jwlite literature in the midst of a life 
of affliKmco and gaiety, and was the subject 
of much eulogy by lien Jonson, Davenant, 
and other writers of the periml. His works 
are mas^iues, lyrics, and sonnets, and were 
first printed in 1640. (^’arew is cou|)led 
with Waller as one of the improvers of 
English verHification, 

CaYex, a largo genus of plants, nat. order 
CJy})oracea!; the sedges. Tliey are (lerennial 
grass -like herbs, with unisexual flowers 
aggregated in spikelets. There are more 
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than a thousand species distributed all over 
the world, alwut sixty being indigenous to 
Britain. 

CaVey, Henry, a composer, dramatist, 
and poet, bom at 3-«ondon in 1696, was a 
natural son of (leorge Saville, Marquis of 
Halifax. He composed the words and mu- 
sic of many f)opular songs, including Sally 
in Our Alley, God Save the King, &c. He 
also wrote farces and other works. He is 
said to have committed suicide, 1743. His 
son GKOiiaK Saville Oarey (bom about 
1743, died 1807) was also a voluminous 
writer of songs. 

Carey, Henry Charles, American econo- 
mist, born in Philadelphia 1793, died 1879. 
He was the eldest son of Matthew CJarey, 
and in 1814 became a partner in his father’s 
bookselling and publishing firm, where he 
continued until 1830. In that year he pub- 
lished an essay on the Rate of VVages, which 
he afterwards expanded into Principles of 
Political Econouiy. His other imp(jrtant 
works are 'I'he Credit System, "rhe Past, 
the Present, and the Future, 'rhe Principles 
of Social Science, &c. Originally a free- 
trader he became an advocate for protection; 
hold that the growth of population was self- 
regukiting; and wtis opposed to the theories of 
.Ricardo and otliers on tlie law of diminished 
returiiH from the soil and on rent. He was 
also opposed to any arrangement on the 
subject of international copyright. 

Carey, William, H.I)., an English orien- 
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tal scholar and Clhristian missionary, lx>rn 
in 1761, died at Serampore 1831. He was 
early apprenticed to a shoemaker, but his 


natural turn for languages, and his zeal for 
the spread of the gospel, were too strong to 
be overcome. With the little assistance he 
could procure he acquired Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and likewise studied theology. In 
1786 he liecame pastor of a Baptist congre- 
gation at Moulton, and in 1787 was ap- 
pointed to a similar situation in J^eicester. 
In 1793 he sailed for the East Indies as 
a Baptist missionary, and in 1800, in con- 
junction with Marshman, Ward, and others, 
he founded the missionary college at Seram- 
pore. Here he had a printing-press, and 
issued various translations of the Scriptures. 
His 6rst work was a Bengali Grammar. It 
was followed by the Hitopadesha, in the Mah- 
ratta tongue, a Grammar of the Telinga and 
Carnatic, and a Bengali Lexicon. Under 
his direction the whole Bible was translated 
into six, and the New Testament intotwenty- 
one Hindustani dialects. He was long pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, Mahratta, and Bengali, 
in C-alcutta. His son, Felix Carey, born 
in 1786, died 1822, is the author of a Bur- 
mese Grammar, and translated several Eng- 
lish works into Bengali, Sanskrit, and Bur- 
mese. 

Carg^ill ('gil'), Donald, a Scottish cove- 
nanting preacher, was lK>rn aliout 1010, died 
168 1 . He studied at Aberdeen, and became 
minister of the Barony (Jhurch in Glasgow 
in 1050. In 1079 he took part in the battle 
of Bothwell Bridge, where he was woundqil. 
He hatl a principal hand in the Queensferry 
and Sanquhar Declarations. For formally 
excommunicating Charles II., the Duke of 
York, and others, he was executed at Edin- , 
burgh for high treason. 

Cargo, the gowls or merchandise carried 
by a trading vessel from one place to another. 
Wien part of the cargo is on deck it is 
called the deck caryo^ os distinguished from 
the inboard cargo. 

Ca'ria, an ancient country, forming the 
H.W. corner of Asia Minor, and partly set- 
tle<l in early times by Greek colonists chiefly 
of the Dorian race. It was iucludefl in the 
dominions of Crtt'sus, king of Lydia, and on 
his overthrow by (.yrus was transferred to 
the Persian monarchy, under whose protec- 
.tion a dynasty of Carian princes was estab- 
lished. About B.C. 129 it was incorporated 
in the Roman province of Asia. Cnidus, 
Halicarnassus, and Miletus were among the 
chief towns. 

Caria'cp, a seaport town, Venezuela, situ- 
atoil tc» the K. of the Gulf of Cariaco, near 
the mouth of a river of the same name. 
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Pop. 700(V. The Gulf of Cariaco is 38 miles 
long, from 5 to 10 broacl, from 80 to 100 
fathoms deep, surroundod by lofty moun- 
tains. 

Car'iacou, the Virginian deer ((7<?rrujr riV- 
ijinidnus), found in ^1 parts of North Ame- 
rica up tt> 43^ N. lat. It is smaller than the 
common stag, and its colour varies with the 
season. In spring it is reddish-brown, in 
autumn slaty -blue, and in winter dull-brtiwu. 
Writtan also Carjacou. 

See Seriema, 

Oariat'’ideB. See (Jaryatule». 

Caribbe'an Sea, that portion of the North 
Atlantic Ocean lying between the coasts of 
Central and South America, and the West 
India Islanrls. It communicates with the 
Gulf of Mexico by the Yucatan Channel. 

Carlbbee Bark, the bark of the Exo- 
stenirna caribirum^ a tree growing in the 
West Indies, closely allied to Cinchona, and 
occasionally substituted for the tiue species 
of the latter. It is called also JSt. Lucia 
Bark. 

Car'ibbees, or Lkh.hkr Antille-h, usually 
divided into the Windward and liceward 
Islands, a section of the West hulia Islands. 

Car'iboo, Caribou, the name of two 
American species of reindeer, sonietinies re- 
garded as specifically identical with the < Hd 
World reindeer, l^hey have never lieen 
brought under the sway of man, but are a 
great object of chase for the sake of their 
flesh. The woislland cariboo {Jlanyifcr 
caribou) nuwt nearly resembles the common 
reindeer. It is found over considerable 
tracts of C’anada, as also in Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and is migratory in its habits. 
The Barren G r^nmlcanhoQ {Rang if er yroen^ 
landicuH) is much smaller, but has larger 
horns. It inhabits the Barren Grounds 
north-west of Hudson Bay, and also ex- 
tends into Greenland. It executes consider- 
able migrations, going north to the Arctic 
Ocean in summer, and returning in autumn. 

Car'ibs, the original inhabitants of the 
W. Indian Islands, and, when Europeans l>e- 
came acquainted with America, also found 
in certain portions of Central America and 
the north of South America. At present 
only a few rernmn on Trinidad, Dominica, 
and St Vincent. 

Car'ica. See Papaw. 

Carleatnre (It carieatura, from carkare, 
to load, to overcharge), a representation of the 
qualities and peculiarities of an object, but 
In such a way that beauties are concealed 
and peculiarities or defects exaggerated, so 
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as to make the person or thing ridiculous, 
w'hiie a general likeness is retained. Though 
a degenerate, it is one of the oldest forms of 
art Egyptian art has numerous specimens 
of caricature, and it has an important place 
in Greek anil Homan art It flourished in 
every European nation during the middle 
ages, and in the present day it is the chief 
feature in the so-calle<l comic journals. The 
chief masters of caricature in BritaiTi are 
Htigarth, Gilray, Uowlandson, Buubury, 
John Doyle (* H.B.'), I^eech, Kichard Doyle, 
( ’ruickshank, Tenniel, Sic. Punch and Va- 
nity Fair contain the best exainph^s of cari- 
cature in contemporary British art. 

Carries (ka'ri-e/.; L., *rotteiuu*M«’), a dis- 
ease of bone analogous to idceratiou in soft 
tissties. The hone breaks <lown, or may l>e 
siihl to molt down into unhenltliy mutter, 
which works its way to the surfac^e amt 
bursts. Excision of the curions portion of 
the bone is often effected with gootl re- 
sults, but the disease often restilts in death. 
Varies of the teeth is decay of the dentine 
or lK>dy of the tooth. 

Carignano (ka-re-nyji'no), a town of Italy, 
n miles s. of 'rurin, left bank t)f the I'o, 
From this town is named a bnuich of the 
house of Savoy. Pop. 4824. 

Carillon, a sot of bells in a tower or bel- 
fry <>n which tunes may be played. 

Carima'ta, a?i island about 50 miles from 
the coast of Borneo. It is about 10 mih^s 
long and rises tf> a height of 2000 feet. It 
is visited by Malays, who collect tortoise- 
shell, tripaiig, and edible birds’ nests. 

Carina'ria, a genus of gastero]>odous mol- 
luscs, of the order called Ileteropoila or 
Nucleobranchiata, whose shells are known 
as Venus’ slipper and glass nautilus. I'bu 
gills are pr(»tected by a small and very deli- 
cate shell of glassy transhicence. Hie crea- 
ture itself is about 2 inches in length, and 
is of oceanic habits, it is so transfiareut 
that the vital functions may be watched by 
the aid of a microscope. 

Caiina't» (from L. carmi^ a keel), Hux- 
ley’s second onler of the class Aves or birds, 
the other two being Saunirce and Katitm. 
The Carinatas include all the living dying 
birds, that is, all existing birds except the 
Cursores, and are characterized by the fact 
that the sternum or breast-bone is furnisher] 
with a prominent median ridge or keel, 
whence the name. 

Cari'ni, a town of Sicily, 11 miles w.K.w. 
of Palermo, beautifully situated on river of 
same name. Pop. 981^6. 
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Carinthla (German, Kdrnth£n\ a we«- 
tem duchy or province of Austria, on the 
borders of Italy; area, 4006 square miles. 
It is extremely mountainous, generally ste- 
rile, and one of the most thinly populated 
provinces of Austria. The principal river 
is the .I)rave. 7’he iron, lead, and calamine 
mines are the main sources of its wealth, 
though there arc several manufactories of 
woollens, cottons, silk stuffs, &c., most of 
which are in Klagenfurt, the capital. Pop. 
348,730. 

Carlsbrooke, a village near the centre of 
the Isle of Wight, and overlooked by the 
ruins of its ancient castle, where Charles I. 
was imprisoned thirteen months previous 
to his trial and execution. 

Caris'Blmi, Giovanni Giacomo, an Italian 
musical com]) 08 er, born aUiut 1604, died at 
Rome about 1674. He wrote many orato- 
rios, cantatas, and motets, and f>Gcupie8 an 
important place in the history of music. 

Car'jacou. See Varia^ou. 

Carlen', Emilik, Swedish novelist, born 
in 1807, died in 1883. She was married to 
,fohan Gabriel Carlen (1814-76), a lawyer 
and miscellaneous writer. Her graphic pic- 
tures of everyday life have secured her a 
plape among the great romance writers of 
the day. Many of her novels have been 
translated into Danish, French, German, 
and English. 

Carleton, William, Irish novelist, bom 
in 1798 at Prillisk, in the county of Tyrone; 
died at Sandford, near Dublin, 1869. His 
fldiujation commenced at a hedge-school, and 
terminated with two years’ training in an 
academy kept by a relation, a priest, at 
Glasshjugh. Thence he went to Dublin to 
try his fortune in the walks of literature. 
Inhere, in 1 830-82, were published his IVaits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. Among 
his other publications are: Fardorougha, 
the Miser; The Misfortunes of Barney Bra- 
nagan; Valentine M'Clutchy; The Black 
Prophet; The Tithe Proctor; Willey Reilly; 
and the Evil Bye; this last novel appearing 
in 1860, He enjoyed a government allow- 
ance of £200 per annum several years be- 
fore his death. 

Car'line-thistle {OaHina wlgdris), a 
thistle common in dry fields and pastures 
throughout Britain and the Europesm conti- 
nent, about a foot in height, with prickly, 
somewhat hoary leaves, and a purple head 
of flowers with a straw-coloured involucre. 

CarliBlo (khr-lll'), a parliamentary and 
municipal borough England, county town 


of Cumberland. It stands at the confluence 
of the Eden, Caldew, and Petteril, and has 
been identified with the LuguvaJlum of 
Antoninus, from which was derived the 
British name Caer-Luel, Sacked by the 
Danes, it was rebuilt by William Kufus. 
It was held by the Scots during their tenure 
of Cumberland, and the Church of St. Mary’s 
was founded % David I., who died here. 
During the border wars Carlisle underwent 
many sieges. It surrendered to Charles 
Edward in 1745. It is a bishop’s see. The 
cathedral, begun in the reign of William 
Rufus, was partly destroyed by Cromwell 
in 1648. In the various improvements of 
the city all the walls, gates, and fortifica- 
tions have been removed, except a portion 
of the w. wall, and the castle. Tlie town 
is somewhat irregularly built, but its prin- 
cipal streets are spacious and well paved 
The buildings appropriated to corporate 
purposes are the town - hall anti guild- 
hall. The courts of justice and the county 
jail were erected after a design by Smirke, 
at a cost exceeding £100,000. Carlisle is 
the seat of various manufactures, of which 
cotton is the principal. It was formerly 
connected by canal with Port- Carlisle, on 
the Solway Firth, a distance of about 11 
miles; but this canal is replaced by a rail- 
way to Port -Carlisle, which is extended to 
Billoth, where an extensive dock has been 
constructed. Communicating in this way 
with the sea, Carlisle is still classed as a port. 
Tile Citadel Station is the terminus of seven 
different lines of railway. The city sends 
one member to parliament. Pop. 35,884. 

Carlisle, a town, United States, in Penn- 
sylvania, 114 miles w. Philadelphia. It is 
the seat of Dickinson Methodist CVdlege, 
founded in 1788. Pop. 6209. 

Car'lists, the name given to the followers 
of Don Carlos of Bourbon and his descen- 
dants. See Carlos dt. Jiourhon. 

Carlos', Don, Infant of Spain, son of 
Philip II., l)om 1545, died 1568. He was 
deformed in person, of a violent and vindic- 
tive disposition, and though originally de- 
clared heir to the throne he was afterwards 
passed over in favour of his cousins Rodolph 
and Ernest. In consecjuence of this he is 
supposed to have entered into a plot against 
the king and the Duke of Alya. Tried on 
the charge of conspiring against the life of 
the king, he was found guilty, and impris- 
oned, waiting sentence from the king. He 
died shortly after, presumably murdered, 
but of this there is no proof. The story of 
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Bon Carlos has furnished the subject of 
several tragedies, viz. by Otway (English), 
Schiller (German), and iVlHeri (Italian). 

Caxlosde Bourbon, Don Maria 1siik)r, 
the second son of Charles IV. of Spain and 
brother of Ferdinand VIL, born 1788, died 
1855. He was heir presumptive to the 
throne until the birth of Maria Isabella in 
1830. On the death of his brother he 
claimed the throne as legitimate king of 
Spain, and was recognized as such by a con* 
siderable party, who excited a civil war in 
his favour, and thenceforward were desig- 
nated by the title of Carlists, After a 
course of hostilities extending over several 
years with varying success be found him- 
self obliged in 1839 to take shelter in France. 
In the meantime he and his descendants 
hail been formally excluded from the suc- 
cession by a vote of the Cortes in 183d. In 
1845 he resigned his claims in favour of his 
eldest son, and in 1847 was permitted to take 
up his abode in Trieste, where he died. His 
eldest son, Don Carlos (1818-61), married 
Maria Carolina Ferdinanda, a sister of Fer- 
dinand II., king of Naples. On more than 
ont^ occasion he endeavoured to excite an 
i!iHurrection in his favour in his native 
country, but these attempts were always 
frustrated. His nephew, Don Carlos, duke 
of Modena, Ixmi 1848, is the present repre- 
sentative of the Carlists. He married the 
sister of the late Count of ChamlK>rd. In 
1873 he instigated a rising in the north of 
Spain, and continued the struggle till after 
Alfonso XII. came to the throne, when he 
was defeated and withdrew. See Spatn. 

Carloviu'gianB, the second dynasty of the 
OFrench or Frankish kings, which supplanted 
the Merovingians, deriving the name from 
Charles Martel or his grandson C/harleinagne 
(that is, Karl or ( ’harles the Great). Charles 
Martel (715-741) and his son Pepin (741- 
768) were succeeded by Charlemagne and 
his brother Carloman (768-771). Charle- 
magne became sole king in 771, and was suc- 
ceeded in the Empire of the West by his 
son Louis le Debonnaire 814. He divided 
his empire among his sons, and at his death 
(840) his son Charles the Bald became king 
of France. He died in 877, and was suc- 
ceeded by a number of feeble princes. The 
dynasty came to an end with Louis V., who 
died in 987. 

^ Cax'low, an inland county of Ireland, pro- 
vince of Leinster, surrounded by Kildare, 
Wicklow, Wexfoi^ Kilkenny, and Queen’s 
County. Area, 346 square miles, or 221,294 
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acres. The chief rivers are the Hlaney and 
Barrow. From the remarkable fertility of 
its soil it is altogether an agricultural county, 
prtKlucing a great deal of butter, corn. Hour, 
and other agricultural produce for ex{>orta- 
tion. The county returns one member to 
parliament. Pop. 46,568. — Carlow, the 
county town, is on the left bank of the Bar- 
row, 34 miles s.w. of Dublin. It is the 
principal mart for the agricultural proiltice 
of the surrounding country and has flour- 
mills. There is a Koman Catholic cathedral 
and divinity college. On a rising ground 
stand the ruins of the ancient castle of Car- 
low, still presenting an imiK)sing appearance. 
Pop. 7185. 

Carlowitz (kardo-vits), a town of Aus- 
trian Slavonia, on the 1 )anube, 7 miles b.e. 
Peterwardoin; the centre of a famous wine- 
growing district. A peace was concludetl 
here in 1699 between Austria, Kussio, and 
Poland, and the Turks. Pop. 5800. 

Carlsbad (karls'bat; ‘(liarles’s Bath'), a 
town of Bohemia, famous for its hot min- 
eral springs, and much frequented by visitors 
from all parts of tlie world, being useful in 
dialietes, gout, biliary diseases, &c. Perma- 
nent pop. about 11,000. 

Carls'burg (‘CJliarles’s CJastle'), a town 
and fortress of Transylvania, near the M aros, 
33 miles N.w\ of Hermannstadt, with a tine 
li. V, cathedral, &c. Pop. 7338. 

CarlBcro'na (‘Charles’s Crown’), a forti- 
fied seaport at the southern extremity of 
Swollen, on the Baltic, capital of the liin 
or province of Blekiiige or ( Jarlscrona, 1 1 
stands on several nxtky islets connected 
with one another and with the mainland by 
bridges. It is the chief Swedish naval sta- 
tion, the harlK)ur being safe and spacious, 
with fine dock, sbi[>yardH, arsenal, It 
has a considerable export tra^Ie in tiinlM:;r, 
tar, potash, tallow, &c. Pop. 39,497. 

Carlshamn (karls'ham; ‘(.diarles’s Ha- 
ven*), a seaport town, Sweden, 27 miles w. 
CWlscroua, exporting timber and articles of 
timber. Pop. 6529. 

Carlsruhe (karls'rb; ‘Cliarles’s Best’), 
the capital of the Grand-duchy of Baden, 
3 miles from the Rhine, laid out in 1715, 
one of the most regularly -built towns in 
Europe. The castle of the grand -duke 
stands as a centre, and from this point a 
number of streets radiate at regular dis- 
tances, thus forming a kind of fan. There 
are many handsome edifices. The court 
library contains 100,000 volumes; there are 
also a large public library, several valuable 
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museums and art collections) a botanic gar- 
den) polytechnic school) kc. The industries 
are i^ive and varied. Pop. 61)074. 

Carrstad) a town, Sweden, on an island 
in Lake Wener, connected with the main- 
land by two bridges. Pop. 7737. 

Carlstadt (karfstat), Andreas Rudolf 
BodensteiN) or, German reformer, bom 1 480, 
died 1541. He was appointed professor of 
theology at Wittenberg in 1513. About 
1517 he became one of Luther’s warmest 
supporters. He was excommunicated by 
the bull against Luther, and was the first 
to appeal from the pope to a general council. 
Whilst Luther was at the Wartburg Carls- 
tadt instigated the people and students to 
the destruction of the altars and the images 
of the saints, greatly to the displeasure of 
Luther, In 1524 he declared himself pub- 
licly the opponent of Luther, and com- 
menced the controversy respecting the sacra- 
ment, denying the bodily presence of Christ 
in the sacramental elements. This contro- 
versy ended in the separation <if the Calvin- 
ists and Lutherans. After many misfortunes 
he settled as vicar and professor of theology 
at Basel, where he died. 

Carlton Club, a famous political club in 
Pall Mall, London, the recognized head- 
quarters of the Conservative party. It was 
founded-by the Luke of Wellington in 1831, 
and held its first meeting in Charles Street, 
St. James's; removed to Carlton Gardens 
in 1832; built a club-house in Pall-Mall, 
1836; and the present house in 1854. 

Carlyle (k&r-Hr), Alexander, L.D., a 
Scotch Presbyterian minister, born in Lum- 
friesshire 1722, died at Inveresk 1805. He 
l>eoame minister of Inveresk in 1747, and 
was one of the leaders of the Moderate party 
in the church. He was present at the Por- 
teous riot, served as a volunteer in the *45 
rebellion, and was present at the battle of 
Prestonpans. He was intimate with all the 
most eminent Scotchmen of the day, and got 
into trouble with the presbytery for assisting 
at the production of Home’s Douglas. In 
his old age he wrote an Autobiography, 
which was not published till 1 860. It is a 
singularly interesting production, both from 
the vigour and sprightliness of its style and 
the pictures which it presents of ^ttish 
society in the last century. 

Carlyle, Tbomab, one of the greatest 
English writers of the present century, bom 
4th December, 1795, at Rcclefeohan, Dum- 
friesshire; died at Chelsea, Feb. 5t^ 1881. 
He was the eldest son of James Carlyle, a 


mason, afterwards a farmer, and was in- 
tended for the church, with which object 
he was carefully educated at the parish 
school and afterwards at the burgh school 
of Annan. In his fifteenth year (in 1810) 
he was sent to the University of Edinburgh, 
where he developed a strong taste for mathe- 
matics. Having renounced the idea of be- 
coming a minister, after finishing his cur- 
riculum (in 1814) he became a teacher for 
about four years, first at Annan, afterwards 
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at Kirkcaldy. In 1818 he removed b> 
Edinburgh, where he supported himself by 
literary work, devoted much time to the 
study of German, and went through a varied 
and extensive course of reading in hi8U>ry, 
poetry, romance, and other fields. His first 
literary productions were short biographies 
and other articles for the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopaedia. His career as an author may be 
said to have l>egun with the issue in monthly 

S ortioDs of his TJfe of Schiller in the Lon- 
on Magazine, in 1823, this work being en- 
larged and published separately in 1825. 
In 1824 he published a translation of Le- 
gendre’s Geometry, with an essay on pro- 
portion by himself prefixed. The same year 
appeared his translation of Goethe’s Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship. He was 
next engaged in translating specimens of 
the German romance writers, published In 
4 vola in 1827. In 1827 he married Miss 
Jane Bailie Welsh, daughter of a doctor at 
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Haddington, and a lineal daupMidant of 
John Knox. After hie marvia^ he reeided 
for a time in Edinburgh, and then withdrew 
to CraigenputttHik, a|am in DumfrieiMhire 
l>elouging to hi» about 15 wilee from 
the town of Dumfries. Here he wrote a 
number of critical and bi(»graphical articles 
for various pericKlicals; and here waa written 
Sart<.>r Keaartus, the moat original of his 
works. The writing of Sartor Kesartus 
seems to have been finished in 1831, but 
the publishers were shy of it, and it was not 
given to the public till 1833 -84, through 
the medium of Fraser's Magazine. 'Ine 
publication of Sarti»r socni made Carlyle 
famous, and on his removal to I.iondon early 
in 1834 he became a pntminent meiidter of 
a brilliant literary circle embracing John 
Stuart Mill, I^eigh Hunt, John Sterling, 
Julius Charles and Augustus William Hare, 
F. 1). Maurice, &c. He fixed his atxxle at 
CJheyne Row, Chelsea, where his life hence- 
forth was mainly H|^»ent. His next work of 
im])ortance was on the French Kevolutioti, 
published in 1837. About this time, and ou 
one or two subsequent years, he delivered 
several series of lectures, the most iin]>or- 
tautof these, On Heroes and Hero-worship, 
being published in 184(). Chartism, pub- 
lished in 1839, and Past and Present, in 
1843, were small works bearing more (»r 
less oil the affairs of the time. In 1845 
appeareti his Oliver (Vom well’s Letters and 
J8j)eeches, with Elucidations, a work of 
great research, and brilliantly successful in 
vindicating the character of the great Prt)- 
teetor. In LS.'iO came out his Latter-day 
Pamphlets. This work was very rejmlsivo 
to many from the exaggeration of its lan- 
guage, and its advocacy of harsh and coer 
cive measures. He next wrote a life of his 
friend John Sterling, published in 1851, 
and regarded as a finished and artistic [>er- 
formance. The largest and most laborious 
work of bis life, The History of Friedrich 
II. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great, 
next appeareii, the first two volumes in 
1858, the second two in 1862, and the last 
two in 1 865, and after this time little came 
from bis jien. In 1866, having been elected 
liord Hector of Edinburgh University, he 
tlelivered an installation ^dress to the stu- 
dents On the Choice of Rooks. While still 
in Scotland the sad news reached him that 
his wife had died suddenly in London. 
This was a severe blow to (,’arlyle. Mm. 
Cariyle, besides being a woman of excep- 
tional intellect, was a most devoted and 
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affectionate w'ife. From this time his pro- 
ductions were mostly articles or letters ou 
topicsof the day, including Shooting Niagara; 
and Afterl in which he gave vent to his 
serious misgivings as to the result i>f the 
Reform Rill of 1867. An unimportant his- 
torical sketch, The Early Kings Norway, 
ap}H}ared in 1874, but was written long 
iHjforo. Tt> wants the end of his life he was 
offered a government |>en8ion and a baro- 
netcy, but declined Iwth. He left the 
estate of Craigeiiputto(?k t(> the University 
of Edinbuigli, settling that the income from 
it should biPin ten bursaries to be annually 
coin|^>eted for — five for proficiency in mathe- 
matics and five for ehissics (including Eng- 
lish). He had ap{H>intetl James Anthony 
Fronde his literary executor, wlu>, in cxm- 
formity with his trust, published Reminis- 
cences of Tlnnnas l-arlyle, 1881 ; Thomas 
Carlyle: the Fii-st Forty Years of his Life, 
188*J; Letters of Jane Welsh ( -arlylo, 3 883; 
and Thomas < ’arlyle : Life in Isnulon, 1884; 
M’he character of C^arlyle presented in these 
volumes gave an unexpected slnHjk to the 
public, and a bitter controversy has raged 
regarding Fronde’s conduct in the matter. 
Meantime the reputation of Carlyle has 
suffered somewhat, tlnnigh time and further 
light may reinstate his fame (»n its fornuu' 
pedestal. Works published to assist in this 
are, Early Letters of 'I hontaH Carlyle, edited 
by Ch. E. Norton (1886); and a new edition 
of the Kenduiscences by same editor (1887); 
C<»rre8pondence between Goethe and Car- 
lyle appeared the same year. 

Carmagnola (kar-ma nya'la), a town of 
N. Italy, 18 miles h.s.k. of 1’urin. It has 
the remains of a strong castle, and is noted 
for its annual silk fairs. 1 3,005. 

Carmagnole (kar-ma-nyOl), a name ap- 
plied in the early times of the French Re- 
public (1702 -93) to a highly -popular song 
(author and composer unknown), and a 
dance by whit:h it was accompanied llie 
apiKjllation afterwards became a sort of 
generic term for revolutionary songs. 

Carmar'then, or CAeuMAit'TiiKN, a mari- 
time county, South Wales, the largest of 
the Welsh counties; area, 606,172 acres, of 
which a1>out 44f^,0()0 are under tillage or 
])ermaiient pasture. It is of a mountainous 
character gener^ly, and its valleys are noted 
for the beauty of their scenery. The priu- 
ci|>al river is the Tywi <ir Tttwy. 'rhe 
mineral products of the wmnfcy are iron, leatl, 
coal, and limestone. I’lie chief t^iwns are 
Cannarthen and Llanelly. ITie county 
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returns two members to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. 124,864. — Cakmarthen, the 
county town, is situated 9 miles from the 
sea, on the Towy, which is navigrable to its 
outlet in Carmarthen Hay. The town is 
well btiilt, and as some parts of it have a 
considerable elevation it has a striking ap- 
pearance when viewed from a distance. 
There are some tin and lead works, cloth 
manufactories, and iron-foundries, and the 
salmon-fishery is extensive. With Llanelly 
it returns a member to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. 10,514. 

Carmarthen Bay, a bay of S. Wales, 
opening from the Bristol (channel between 
Giltar Point and Worms Head; 17 miles 
across the entrance, and 9 miles from the 
line of entrance to the Towy’s mouth. 

Carmel, a range of hills in Palestine, 
extending from the Plain of Esdraelon to 
the Mediterranean, and terminating in a 
steep promontory on the south of the Bay 
of Acre. It has a length of about 16 miles, 
and its highest point is 1850 feet above the 
sea. — Knights of Mount Carmel, an order 
of 100 knights, each of whom could prove 
at least four descents of nobility by both 
father and mother, instituted by Henry IV. 
of France.. 

Car'melites, mendicant friars of the order 
of Our liady 
of Mount Car- 
mel. From pro- 
bably the 4th 
century holy 
men took up 
their abode as 
hermits on 
Mount Car- 
mel in Syria, 
but it was not 
till about the 
year 1160 that 
pilgrims es- 
tablished an 
association for 
the purpose of 
leading a se- 
cluded life on 
this mountain, 
and so laid the Oarm«iitc. 

foundation of 

the order. Being driven by the Saracens 
to Europe in 1247 they adopted all the 
forms of monastic life and a somewhat 
milder rule. In time they became divided 
into several branches, one of them distin- 
guished by walking barefooted. They are 


still to be seen in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries. The habit of the order is of a dark- 
brown colour, and over it when out of doors 
they wear a white cloak, with a hood to 
cover the head. 

Carminatives, medicines obtained chiefly 
from the vegetable kingdom, and used as 
remedies for flatulence and spasmodic pains. 
They are said to derive their name from 
the Latin word carmen^ a song, a charm, 
from their often operating almost instan- 
taneously, like a charm. They include 
peppermint, ginger, cardamoms, anise, cara- 
way, &c. 

Car'mine, the fine red colouring matter 
or principle of cochineal, from which it is 
prepared in several ways, the result being 
the precipitation of the carmine. It is used 
to some extent in dyeing, in water-colour 
painting, to colour artificial flowers, confec- 
tionery, &c. Other preparations get the 
same name. 

Carmo'na, town, Spain, Andalusia, 20 
miles E.N.E. of Seville. Among its edifices 
are a ruined fortress, a Gothic church with 
a lofty spire, a fine Moorish gateway, &c. 
Near the town a number of ancient rock- 
cut tombs have been opened up. Pop. 
17,421. 

Caxnac, a village, Brittany, France, dep. 
of Morbihan, on a height near the coast, 
15 miles b.e. of Lorient, and remarkable for 
the so-called Druidical monuments in its 
vicinity. These consist of eleven rows of 
unhewn stones, which differ greatly both 
in size and height, the largest being 22 feet 
above ground, while some are quite small. 
These avenues originally extended for several 
miles, but many of the stones have been 
cleared away for agricultural improvements. 
They are evidently of very ancient date, 
but their origin is unknown. 

Camahu'ba. See Carnauha. 

Car'nallite, a potassic mineral, a double 
chloride of magnesium and potassium, found 
at Stassfurt in Prussia, and elsewhere, yield- 
ing potassic chloride, which is used as a 
fertilizing agent, and yields potash salts. 

Cama'ria. Same as Carnivora. 

Carnarvon or Caernarvon, a maritime 
county of North Wales, forming the N.w. ex- 
tremity of the mainland; area, 369,477 acres. 
It is traversed by lofty mountains, including 
the Snowdon range, whose highest peak is 
3671 feet, and the highest mountain in South 
Britain. There are other summits varying 
from 1500 feet to more than 3000 feet. 
Lakes are numerous, but the only river of 
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importance is the Conway, which separates 
the county from Denbighshire. Slate is the 
chief mineral, large quantities of which are 
exported. Although the most mountainous 
county in Wales there are many tracts of 
low and fertile land, but the arable area is 
small. It sends two members to the House 
of Commons. Pop. 119,349. — Carnarvon, 
the county town, is a seaport and parlia- 
mentary borough (joining with Conway, 
Bangor, Pwllheli, Nevin, and Criccieth), 
on the s.E. side of the Menai Strait. ITie 
old part of the town is surrounded by an 
ancient wall. The magnificent castle or 
palace of Edward I., and in which Edward 
II. was born, stands at the w. end of the 
town, almost overhanging the sea, and is 
still externally entire. Carnarvon is a sea- 
bathing resort, and the shipping trade is 
considerable. Pop. 10,258. 

Carnatic, the district in South-eastern 
India extending from Cape Comorin to the 
Northern Circars, lying east of the Ghats, 
and reaching to the sea on the Coromandel 
coast. It is now included in the Presidency 
of Madras. 

Gama'tion (from L. caro, Garni,\ flesh): 
in the fine arts, flesh colour; the parts of a 
picture which are naked or without dra- 
pery, exhibiting the natural colour of the 
flesh. 

Carnation, the popular name of varieties 
of Dianthus Cari/ophi/llus, the clove-pink. 
The carnations of the florists are much 
prized for the beautiful colours of their 
sweet-scented double flowers. They are 
arranged into three classes according to col- 
our, viz. hizarreSf flakes^ and picotces, 

Camauba (kar-na-d'ba), the Brazilian 
name of the palm Corypha cerif^ra, which 
has its leaves coated with waxy scales, 
yielding by boiling a useful wax. The 
fruit and pith are eaten, the leaves are vari- 
ously employed, and the wood is used in 
building. 

Came^ades (-dez), an ancient Greek phi- 
losopher, founder of the third or new aca- 
demy, is supposed to have been born in 213 
B.C., died at Athens 129 B.C. Cameades 
held that although man has no infallible cri- 
terion of truth, yet we infer appearances of 
truth, which, as far as the conduct of life 
goes, are a suflicient guide. Oarneades, along 
with Diogenes and Critolaus, went as an en- 
voy from the Athenians to Rome to. beg the 
mitigation of a fine, and so captivated the 
Roman people by his eloquence, delivering 
the one day a harangue in praise of justice, 
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and on the next proving it to be an odious 
institution, that Cato, alarmed at the effect 
of such clever sophistry, persuaded the sen- 
ate to send the philosophers back without 
delay. 

Camelian. See Cornelian. 

CamioTa (German, Krain)^ a duchy or 
province of Austria, bounded by Carinthia, 
Styria, (Croatia, and Italy; area, 3850 sq. 
miles. It is covered with lofty mountains, 
and, generally speaking, is one of the most 
unfertile regions of the empire. It is re- 
markable for its underground rivers, winter 
lakes, and stalactite caverns. There are 
iron, lead, and quicksilver mines, and abun- 
dance of coal, marble, and valuable stone. 
Pop. 481,243. The capital is Laibach. 

Car'nival, the feast or season of rejoicing 
before Lent, observed in Catholic countries 
with much revelry and merriment. The 
name comes from Low Latin carndevdiricnf 
for earn in Icrdmrn, solace of the flesh or 
body, feasting permitted in anticipation of 
any fast. C'arnival observances have much 
declined, but in sonje of the cities of Italy, 
especially Rome, Milan, and Naples, it is 
still a great popular festival, as well as in 
some parts of Germany. Some have thought 
the carnival mainly a survival of the pagan 
Saturnalia of the Romans, which it much 
resembles in many of the usages, and in 
the tricks and mummeries with which it 
abounds. 

Camiv'ora, a term applicable to any 
creatures that feed on flesh or animal sub- 
stances, but now applied specially to an 
order of mammals which prey upon other 
animals. The head is small, the jaws 
powerful, and the skin is well covered with 
hair. Two sets of teeth, deciduous or milk 
and ])ermanent, are always developed in 
succession, and in both sets incisors, canines, 
and molars are distinguishable. The sto- 
mach is simple and the alimentary canal 
short, thus making the body as light and 
slender as possible for the purpose of hunt- 
ing and springing on its prey. The muscu- 
lar activity of the Carnivora is very great, 
their respiration and circulation very active, 
and their demand for food is consequently 
constant. Carnivora are often divided into 
Plantigrada, comprising the bears, badgers, 
raccoons, &c. ; Digitigr^a, comprising lions, 
tigers, cats, dogs; and Pinnipedia or Pinni- 
grada, comprising the seals and walruses. 
The Wo former divisions are also classed 
together as Fissipedia. The typical Plant!- 
gnida are distinguished by their putting the 
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wli^e sole of the foot to the ground in walk- 
while the Digitigrada walk on the tips 

iheir toes. The Plantigrada are also less 
ddi^edly carnivorous, and feed much on 
rdotii^ honey, and fruits. In the Pinnigrada 
the l^y is long and of a fish shape, the fore 
and-j^d limbs are short and expanded into 
broad webbed swimming • paddles. The 
hind-f^t are placed far back, and more or 
less ti^ down to the tail by the integu- 
ments. 

Carno<j^{kar-nd), L^vzare Nicolas Mab- 
OUEKITE, a Preuch statesman, general, and 
strategist, was bom in 1753, and died in 1823. 
When the revolution broke out he was cap- 
tain in 'the corps of engineers. In 1791 he 
was appointed deputy to the constituent 
assembly. In the following March he was 
sent to the Army of the North, where he 
took command, and successfully repulsed 
the enemy. On his return he was made 
member of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and directed and organized the French 
armies with great ability and success. As a 
member of the Committee Carnot was for- 
mally responsible for the decrees of Robes- 
pierre, but being incessantly occupied in 
his department knew really little of the 
atrocities .to which the sanction of his namb 
was lent. In 1 797 Carnot, having unsuccess- 
fully opposed Barras, had to escape to Ger- 
many, but returned, and was appointed min- 
ister of war by Napoleon (1800). But he 
remained in principle an inflexible republi- 
can, voted against the consulship for life, and 
protested against Napoleon’s assumption of 
the imperial dignity. For seven years after 
this Carnot remained in retirement, pub- 
lishing several valuable military works. In 
1814 Napoleon gave him the chief command 
at Antwerp, and in 1815 the post of minister 
of the interior. After the emperor’s second 
fall he retired from France. A grandson of 
his, Marie Francois Sadi, born in 1837, 
was elected president of the French repub- 
lic in 1887. 

Caro, Annibale, one of the most cele- 
brated Italian authors of the 16th century, 
born 1507, died 1566. He was secretary 
to several members of the great Farnese 
family. He devoted himself to numismatics 
and the Tuscan language, and became 
famous for the purity and elegance of his 
style. Among his works are Translations 
of the .^neid and of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

Carob-tree, or Aloaboba-bsan {CWatonia 
sUiqua), a leguminous plant of the sub- 
order Osssalpiniese, growing wild in all the 


countries on the Mediterranean. It has a 
dark-green foliage, and produces pods in 
which the seeds are imbedded in a dry 
nutritious pulp of a sweet taste. The names 
locust-beans and St. John^s bread have been 
given to the legumes of this plant, from an 
idea that they were the food eaten, along 
with wild honey, by the Baptist in the wilder- 
ness. In the south of Europe they are prin- 
cipally used as food for horses, and they are 
imported into Britain as a food for cattle. 

Cax'ol, a song, especially one expressive 
of joy. It often signifies, specifically, a 
religious song or ballad in celebration of 
Christmas, such as are sung about Christ- 
mas-tide in English churches or by ‘waits’ 
out of doors. 

Caroli'na, North, one of the United 
States, bounded n. by Virginia, e. by the 
Atlantic, s. by South Carolina and Georgia, 
and w. by Tennessee; area, 52,250 sq. 
miles. The principal rivers are the Roanoke 
and Chowan, Neuse, Pamlico or Tar, and 
Cape Fear and Y adkin. The coast is gener- 
ally ditficult of access, being fringed by a 
line of narrow sandy islands, between which 
and the mainland the passages are mostly 
shallow and dangerous. There are three 
noted capes on the coast, viz. Cape Hat- 
teras, Cape Look-out, and Cape Fear, all 
dangerous to seamen. North Carolina is 
generally a dead level for 40 to 60 miles 
inland, this part largely consisting of cypress 
swamps; next comes a fine undulating 
country largely under cultivation or clothed 
with deciduous trees; lastly comes the region 
of the Appalachians, with Mt. Mitchell 
(6707 feet) the highest of all: fine fruits and 
picturesque scenery are here the character- 
istics. The mineral resources are highly valu- 
able, including coal and iron in abundance, 
silver, lead, zinc, emery, &c. Among animals 
are the wolf, deer, opossum, raccoon, foxes of 
several kinds, turtles, tortoises, rattlesnake 
and other snakes, aquatic bii^s in great 
abundance. In the level parts the soil gen- 
erally is but indifferent. On the banks of 
some of the rivers, however, and particularly 
the Roanoke, it is remarkably fertile. The 
more elevated grounds are for the most part 
remarkably fertile. Cotton is grown in large 
quantities in the sandy isles and the fiat 
country; rice is also grown largely among 
the swamps. The chief staples, however, 
are Indian corn, tobacco, wheat, oats, and 
sweet- potatoes. The pitch-pine, which grows 
abundantly in the low districts, is one of 
the most valuable productions, affording the 
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pitch) tar, turpentine, and various kinds of no large towns, the largest, Wilmington, 
lumber, which together constitute about having only a pop. of some 18,000; Raleigh 
one-half of the exports of North Carolina, is the capital. The first attempt to colonize 
There is considerable diversity of climate, in this part by the English was made in 
as in all the southern states. Intermittent 1587, but the colony was never again heard 
fevers are frequent in the low-lying parts of of. In 1660 emigrants from Virginia, and in 
the country, but the western and hilly parts 1661 an English colony from Massachusetts, 
are very healthy. Education is not in a made settlements. In 1720 the two Caro- 
very advanced state. The chief religious linas were separated into North and South 
denomination is the Baptists. There are Carolina. In 1861 the state seceded from 



A Rice-flold in South Carolina. 


the Union, and it was not formallv restored 
till 1868. Pop. in ,1880, 1,399,750, of whom 
867,242 were white and 532,608 coloured. 

Carolina, South, one of the United States, 
bounded N. by North Carolina, E. by the 
Atlantic, s.w. and w. by Georgia; area, 
30,570 sq. miles. Columbia is the seat of 
government, but Charleston is much the 
largest town. The chief rivers are the Great 
Pedee and the Congaree and Wateree, which 
unite to form the Santee, together with the 
Savannah, forming the boundary between 
South Carolinaand Georgia. These and other 
streams, flowing generally in a r.e. direction, 
afford an inland navigation to the extent 
of 2400 miles. There is now also a consider- 
able net-work of railways. The principal 
harbour is that of Charleston. Numerous 
small islands along the coast supply the 
famous Sea-island cotton. In physical con- 
stitution South Carolina resembles its nor- 
thern neighbour, a great level plain of 


forest and swamp extending westward from 
the sea, till it begins 100 miles inward to 
rise in ranges of sand-hills, and finally 
reaches ranges of 4000 feet in the Appala- 
chians. In this western district the land is 
fertile, well cultivated, and watered by con- 
siderable streams. The staple products of 
the state are cotton and rice, of which great 
quantities are annually exported. The cul- 
ture of wheat, barley, oats, and other crops 
has been comparatively neglected. The rice- 
lands of South Carolina give employment 
to thousands of coloiured people. The low 
country is subject to fevers, but the upper 
country enjoys as salubrious a climate as 
any part of the United States. S. Carolina 
is rich in minerals, including gold, iron, 
manganese, copper, lead, granite, limestone, 
and valuable phosphate-marls. The com- 
merce is considerable, the chief exports 
b^ng cotton, rice, timW, and naval stores. 
Education is at a low ebb, there being pro- 
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portionally more illiterates in this than in 
any other state. The Baptist is the most 
numerous of the religious denominations. 
The first settlement of South Carolina was 
made by whites at Port Royal about 1670, 
but a permanent establishment was formed 
only ten years later by the congregation of 
a few settlers at Charleston. In 1695 the 
cultivation of rice was introduced by Gover- 
nor Smith; that of cotton followed; and on 
these two staples the colony soon began to 
flourish. South Carolina was the first of the 
states to secede from the Union, and it 
suffered severely in the civil war between 
North and South, and was the theatre of 
some of the most remarkable events which 
it produced. Pop. in 1880, 996,677, of whom 
391,105 were white and 604,472 coloured. 

Caxolina-pink, a name given to the Spi- 
gelia marylMndicUy a North American plant 
bearing scarlet flowers, and having a root 
used as a vermifuge. 

Caroline, British queen, was a daughter 
of the Duke of Brunswick- Wolf enbUttel, 
born May 17, 1768. In 1795 she was mar- 
ried to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV. The marriage was not to his 
liking, and after the birth of the Princess 
Charlotte he separated from her. Many 
reports were circulated against her honour, 
and a ministerial committee was formed to 
inquire into her conduct. But the people 
in general sympathized with her, regarding 
her as an ill-treated wife. In 1814 she 
made a journey through Germany, Italy, 
Greece, &c., to Jerusalem, in which an 
Italian, Bergami, was her confidant and 
attendant. When the Prince of Wales as- 
cended the throne in 1820 he offered her 
an income of £50,000 on condition that she 
would never return to England. She re- 
fused, and in the June of same year entered 
London amid public demonstrations of wel- 
come. The government now instituted pro- 
ceedings against her for adultery, but the 
public feeling and the splendid defence of 
Brougham obliged the ministry to give up 
the Divorce Bill after it had passed the 
Ijords. Though banished from the court, 
the queen now assumed a style suitable to 
her rank. She died 7th Aug. 1821. 

Caroline Islands, or New Philippines, a 
large archipelago, North Pacific Ocean, be- 
tween lat. 8® and 12° n. and Ion. 132® and 
1 63° 6' E., and between the Philippines and 
the Marshall Isles, first discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1543, if not by the Portuguese 
in 1625. Many of the islands are mere coral 


reefs little elevated above the ocean. They 
form many groups, the most important being 
the Pelews, and those to which the largest 
islands of all, Yap and Ponape, respectively 
belong. The pop. is estimated at 20,000, 
made up of inhabitants of different races and 
stages of civilization. The most important 
vegetable productions are palms, bread-fruit 
trees, and bananas. The natives show great 
skill in constructing their canoes and build- 
ing their houses. There is an American 
Protestant and a Roman Catholic mission. 
Some trade is carried on at Yap and Pori- 
ape. The islands are claimed by Spain, and 
the proposal of Germany to occupy Yap 
nearly gave rise to a quarrel between the 
two powers in 1885. 

Carolingian. See Carlovingian. 

Car'oluB, a gold coin struck in the reign 
of Charles I., and originally 205. in value, 
afterwards 235. The name was given also 
to various other coins. 

Caro'tid Arteries, the two great arteries 
which convey the blood from the aorta to 
the head and the brain. The common ca rotul.% 
one on either side of the neck, divide each 
into an external and an internal branch. 
The external carotid passes up to the level 
of the angle of the lower jaw, where it ends 
in branches to the neck, face, and outer 
parts of the head. The internal carotid 
passes deeply into the neck, and through an 
opening in the skull behind the ear enters 
the brain, supplying it and the eye with 
blood. Wounds of the carotid trunks cause 
almost immediate death. 

Carouge (ka-rozh), a town of Switzerland, . 
on the Airve, near Geneva, with which it is 
connected by a bridge. Pop. 5889. 

Carp {Cyprinm), a genus of soft-finned 
abdominal fish (type of the family Cypri- 



Carp (Cyprlnus earpio). 


nidae), distinguished by the small mouth, 
toothless jaws, and gills of three flat rays. 
They have but one dorsal fin, and the 
scales are generally of large size. They 
frequent fresh and quiet waters, feeding 
chiefiy on vegetable matters, also on worms 
and molluscs. The common carp {C. earpio) 
is olive-green above and yellowish below, 
and in many parts is bred in ponds for the 
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use of the table. It sometimes weighs many 
pounds, is of quick growth, and spawns 
thrice a year. It is said to live to the great 
age of 100 or even 200 years. The well- 
known gold-fish is C. aurdtuSy believed to 
be originally from China. 

Caipaccio (kar-pach'o), Vtttork, Italian 
painter, one of the most celebrated masters 
of the old Venetian school, was born pro- 
bably at Venice about 1450-55, and died 
there after 1621. His distinguishing char- 
acteristics are natural expression, vivid con- 
ception, correct arrangement, and great 
variety of figures and costumes. He also 
excelled as an architectural and landscape 
painter. His favourite employment was 
the dramatic representation of sacred sub- 
jects, several of which he has illustrated 
by a series of paintings. 

Caxpa'thian Mountains (German, Kar- 
pathen), a range of mountains in Southern 
Europe, chiefly in Austria, forming a great 
semicircular belt of nearly 800 miles in 
length. The Carpathian chain may be 
divided into two great sections — the West 
C Carpathians, in Hungary, to the north-west, 
and the East CCarpathians, in Transyl- 
vania, to the south-east, with lower ranges 
stretching between. To the Western Car- 
pathians belongs the remarkable group of 
the Tatra. The greatest height of the East 
Carpathians is Ruska-Poyaua, 9900 feet; of 
the West Carpathians, the Eisthalerspitze, 
8f)21 feet; many other peaks have an eleva- 
tion over 8000 feet. The outer bend of the 
Cari)athians is much steeper than that which 
descends towards the valleys of Transylvania 
and Hungary. The only important rivers 
which actually rise in the chain are the 
Vistula, the Dniester, and the Theiss. The 
(Carpathian range is rich in minerals, in- 
cluding gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, and 
iron. Salt occurs in beds, which have some- 
times a thickness of 600 or 700 feet. On 
the plateaux com and fruit are grown to 
the height of 1500 feet. Higher up the 
mountain steeps are covered with forests of 
pine. There is much remarkable scenery. 

Car'pel, in botany, a single -celled ovary 
or seed-vessel, or a single cell of an ovary 
or seed-vessel, together with what belongs 
to that cell, as in many cases a separate 
style and stigma of the pistil. The pistil or 
fruit often consists of only one carpel, in 
which case it is called simple; when either 
consists of more than one carpel it is called 
compound, A carpel is regarded as a modi- 
fied leal. 


Carpenta'ria, Gulp of, a large gulf on 
the north coast of Australia, having Cape 
York Peninsula, the northern extremity t)f 
Queensland, on the k., and Arnhem Land 
on the w. 

Carpenter, William Bkn.iamin, M.D., 
LL.D., an English physiologist, born 1813, 
died 1885. He studied medicine at Univer- 
sity Ct)llege, London, and at Edinburgh 
University, subsequently held several lec- 
tureships in London, and ultimately became 
registrar at London University (1856-79). 
He wrote several well-known works on j>hy- 
siology: Principles of General and (\mi- 
parative Physiology ; Principles of M ental 
Physiology ; Principles of Human I’hysi- 
ology; a Manual of Zoology, &c. He took a 
leading ]>art in the expeditions sent out by 
government in 1 868-7 0 for deep-sea explora- 
tion in the North Atlantic. He was chetsen 
president of the British Association at 
Brighton in 1872. 

Carpenter-bee, the common name of the 
different species of hymenopterons insects 
of the genus Xyloe/pa. The species a!*e 



Carpenter-bee (XyUtcfipa viotacea), half the natural Hize, 

1, A piece of wood bored by the bee, and Krubs and foo<l 
depowited in the cedi a. a, Two of the cells drawn larger 
in order t«> show tlio parlitioiiB. 

numerous in Asia, Africa, and America, and 
one species inhabits the south of Europe. 
They are generally of a dark violet- blue, 
and of considerable size. They usually form 
their nests in pieces of half-rotten wood, 
cutting out various apartments for deposit- 
ing their eggs. 

Caipentras (kar-pan-tra), a town, South- 
ern France, dep. Vaucluse, 1 4 miles n.e. of 
Avignon, surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers. It is an ancient town, and has a 
Homan triumphal arch, an aqueduct, &c. 
Pop. 7443. 
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Car^pentry is the art of combining pieces 
of timber to support a weight or sustain 
pressure. The work of the carpenter is in- 
tended to give stability to a structure, that of 
the joiner is applied to finishing and decora- 
tion. An explanation of some of the terms 
employed in carpentry may be useful The 
term frame is applied to any assemblage of 
pieces of timber firmly connected together. 
The points of meeting of the pieces of timber 
in a frame are called Lengthening a 

beam is uniting pieces of timber into one 
length by joining their extremities. When 
neatness is not required this is done hy fish- 
ing^ that is, placing a piece of timber on each 
side of where the beams meet and securing 
it by bolts passed through the whole. When 
the width of the beam must be kept the same 
throughout scarfing is employed. This is 
cutting from each beam a part of the thick- 
ness of the timber, and on opposite sides, so 
that the pieces may be jointed together and 
bolted or hooped. When greater strength 
is required than can be produced by a single 
beam building and trussing beams are re- 
sorted to. Building beams is combining two 
or more beams in depth so as to have the 
effect of one. In trussing the beam is cut in 
two in the direction of its length, and sup- 
ported with cross-beams, as in roofing. 3for- 
tiac and tenf)n is a mode of jointing timber. 
An excavation called the mortise is made in 
one piece, and a projecting tongue to fit it 
called the tenon in the other. The timl>er 
framework of floors is called naked fiooring, 
and is aingU if there be but a single series 
of joists, double if there are cross-binding 
joists, and framed if there are girders or 
beams in addition to the joists. The roof 
is the framework by which the covering of 
a building is supported. It may consist of 
a series of slopii^g pieces of timber, with one 
end resting on one wall and the other end 
meeting in a point with a corresponding 
piece resting on the opposite wall: these 
are called rafters. There is usually a third 
piece which connects the lower extremities 
of the rafters and prevents them from spread- 
ing. This is called a fi’c, and the whole frame 
a couple. The principal instruments used 
in cs^rpentry are saws, as the circular-, 
band-, and tenon-saws; planes, as the jack- 
plane, smoothing -plane, moulding -pdane, 
Ac.; chisels, gouges, brad-awls, gimlets, de- 
scriptions of which will be found in their 
places. 

Carpet, a thick fabric, generally composed 
wholly or principally of wool, for covering 


the floors of apartments, staircases, and pas- 
sages in the interior of a house. They were 
originally introduced from the East, where 
they were fabricated in pieces, like the 
modem rugs, for sitting on — a use obviously 
suggested by the Eastern habit of sitting 
cross-legged upon the floor. Eastern car- 
pets are still highly thought of in Europe, 
into which they are largely imported. The 
Persian, Turkish, and Indian carpets are all 
woven by hand, and the design is formed 
by knotting into the warp tufts of woollen 
threads of the proper colour one after the 
other. Of European carpets the Brussels 
carpet is a common and highly-esteeined 
variety. It is composed of linen thread 
and worsted, the latter forming the pattern. 
The linen basis does not appear on the sur- 
face, being concealed by the worsted, which 
is drawn through the reticulations and 
looped over wires that are afterwards with- 
drawn, giving the surface a ribbed appear- 
ance. Wilton carpets are similar to Brussels 
in process of manufacture, but in them the 
loops are cut open by using wires with a 
knife-edge, and the surface thus gets a pile. 
Tapesirg carpets have also a pile surface. 
They are manufactured according to a pro- 
cess patented by Mr. Why took of Edinburgh 
in 1882, the great speciality of which is that 
the threads are particoloured by printing in 
the proper manner for each design before 
being woven up. The Kidderminster or 
Scotch carpet consists of two distinct webs 
woven at the same time and knitted together 
by the woof. The pattern is the same on 
l^th sides of the cloth, but the colours are 
reversed. An improvement upon this is the 
three-ply carpeting, made originally at Kil- 
marnock. The original Axminstcr carpets 
were made on the principle of the Persian 
or Turkey carpets. Patent Axminster car- 
pets (invented by Templeton of G-lasgow, 
1889) have a fine pile, which is produced by 
using chenille as the wef^ the projecting 
threads of which form the pile, which is dyed 
before being used. Carpets of felted wool, 
with designs printed on them, are also used, 
and are very cheap. Cheap jute carpets are 
also made. 

Carpet-bagger, a needy political adven- 
turer who goes about the country pandering 
to the prejudices of the ignorant with the 
view of getting into place or power, so called 
because regarded as having no more property 
than might fill a carpet-bag. Originally ap- 
plied to needy adventurers of the Northern 
States of America who tried in this way to 
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gain the votes of the negroes of the Southern 
States. 

Carpi, a town of Northern Italy, 9 miles 
N. of Modena, seat of a bishopric, suffragan 
to Bologna. Pop. 6500. — It is also the 
name of a village in the province of Verona, 
near which Prince Eugene defeated the 
French in 1701. 

Carpi'nus. See Hornheam. 

Carpocra'tians, a sect of Gnostics of the 
2d century, so called from Carpocrates^ a pro- 
minent teacher of gnosticism. They main- 
tained that only the soul of Christ went to 
heaven, that his body would have no resur- 
rection, and that the world was made by 
angels. 

Cax'polites, a term applied to fossils of 
the nature of fruits, usually found in the 
Carboniferous system. Their exact place in 
the vegetable kingdom has not yet been 
determined. 

Carpus, in anatomy, the bones between 
the forearm and hand, the wrist in man, or 
cori’es^Kuiding part in other animals. 

Carracci (kar-rach'e), Ludovico, Agos- 
TiNO, and Annibale, the three founders of 
the Bologna, or, as it has been called, the 
eclectic school of painting. — Ludovico (lb- 
do- ve'ko) was born in 1555 at Bologna. At 
Florence he studied under Andrea del Sarto, 
and afterwards went to Parma for the pur- 
pose of studying Correggio, who was then 
imitated by almost all the Florentine pain- 
ters. He then set up a studio in Bologna, 
and established a school of painting charac- 
terized particularly by its attention to com- 
position and its principle of eclecticism, or 
endeavour to imitate and unite the chief 
excellencies of different great masters, the 
drawing of Raphael, the colouring of Titian, 
&c. To assist him Ludovico had his two 
younger cousins, Agostino and Annibale, 
educated as artists; and after the completion 
of their studies all three by their able work 
soon made a high reputation for the academy 
of the Carracci at Bologna. Ludovico has 
left many works, the finest of which are 
in the Pinacoteca at Bologna. He died in 
1619. — Agostino (a-gos-te'nb) was born in 
1558 at Bologna; he died at Parma in 1601. 
He engraved more pieces than he painted, 
though some of his pictures were admired 
by contemporaries even more than those of 
his brother Annibale. — Annibale (an-nibA- 
la) was bom in 1560 at Bologna. In 1600 
he was invited by Cardinal Farnese to 
Rome, where the infiuence of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo’s work tempered the char- 
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acteristics he had acquired from the Lom- 
bard and Venetian schools. His chief work 
is the series of frescoes for the Farnese 
Palace at Rome, which kept him eight years. 
He is generally considered the greatest of 
the Carracci. He died at Rome in 1609. 

Carrageen, Carragheen (kar'ra-gen), 
Ohondnts crispus, a sea-weed very com- 
mon on rocks and stones on every part of 
the coast of Britain. It is a very variable 
weed, with a fiat branching frond usually 
of a deep purple-brown colour. When dried 
it becomes whitish, and in this condition is 
known as Irish-moss, and is used for making 
soups, jellies, size, Ac. The name comes 
from Carragaheen, near Waterford, Ire- 
land, where it abounds. 

Carra'ra, a city of Northern Italy, 59 
miles s.w. of Modena, a few miles from the 
coast, with some interesting buildings, in- 
cluding an old church, an academy of sculp- 
ture, &c. It is surrounded by hills which 
contain fine white statuary marble, in the 
preparation of which and commoner sorts 
most of the inhabitants are occupied. Pop. 
11,869.- -The Carrara marble is the variety 
generally employed by statuaries. It was fi >r- 
merly supposed to be a primitive limestone, 
but is now considered an altered liuiostoiie 
of the Oolitic period. Although the (.arrara 
(luarries have been worked for 2000 years, 
having furnished the material for the Pan- 
theon at Rome, the supply is still practi- 
cally inexhaustible. They employ 6000 or 
7000 men. 

Car'rel, Armand, French rejmblican 
writer, born in 1800. For some years he was 
an officer in the army, but latterly settled 
in Paris, and acquired a reputation as an 
essayist and contributor to the leading op- 
position papers. In 1827 he published a 
history of the English Revolution of 1688, 
and in 1830 united with Thiers and Mignot 
in editing the National, which soon rose to 
be the leading newspaper in opposition to 
the government of Charles X. After the 
revolution his colleagues joined the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe, and he was left with 
the chief direction of the paper, which still 
continued in opposition. In 1832 the Na- 
tional became openly republican, and en- 
joyed great popularity. Carrel was killed 
in 1836 in a duel with Emile de Girardin. 

CarrhsB, the site of an ancient city in 
North-western Mesopotamia, the Haran of 
the Bible. 

Carriage, a general name for a vehicle, 
bat more espedally for one of the lighter 
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and more ornamental kind. See Coach, 
where the chief kinds are referred to. 

Carriage Dog. See Coach Doy. 

Carrical. See Karikal. 

Carrick, the southern district of the 
county of Ayr, Scotland. The Prince of 
Wales bears the title of Earl of Carrick. 

Carrickfer'gUB, seaport of Ireland, co. 
Antrim, formerly a parliamentary borough, 
11 miles by railway n.e. of Belfast. It is 
memorable as the landing-place of King 
William III., 14th June, 1690. The castle 
stands upon a rock projecting into the bay, 
and is still maintained as a fortress. There 
are some manufactures, principally linen, 
and extensive fisheries. Pop. 10,009. 

Carrick-on-Suir, a town, Ireland, county 
Tipperary, 85 miles s.w. of Dublin, on the 
left bank of the Suir, navigable here by 
small vessels; it has a considerable trade in 
agricultural produce. Pop. 6583. 

Cax'rier is a person who undertakes to 
transport the goods of other persons from 
place to place for him. Persons who under- 
take this as a systematic business are called 
common carriers, and come under special 
legal regulations, such as that they shall be 
responsible for the goods intrusted to them 
so long as in their custody. 

Carrier (kar-ya), .1 kan Baptiste, an in- 
famous character of the first French revolu- 
tion, born 1746, executed 1794. Though an 
obscure attorney at the beginning of the re- 
volution, he was chosen, in 1792, member of 
the national convention. In Oct. 1793 he 
was sent to Nantes to suppress the civil war, 
and to finally put down the Vendeans. The 
prisons were full; there was dearth of pro- 
visions, and Carrier determined to lessen the 
‘ useless mouths ’ by summary measures. He 
first caused ninety-four priests to be con- 
veyed to a boat with a perforated bottom, 
under pretence of transporting them, but 
instead they were drowned by night. This 
artifice was repeated a number of times, 
while Carrier also caused multitudes of pri- 
soners to be shot without any pretence of 
trial. The executioners, it is said, some- 
times amused themselves by tying together 
a young man and woman, and then drown- 
ing them; and they called these murders 
* republican marriages.’ Some months be- 
fore the fall of Robespierre, Carrier was re- 
called. On the 9th Thermidor (July 27), 
1794, be was apprehended and brought be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal, which con- 
demned him to death, and the guillotine did 
its work. 


Carrier Pigeon, a variety of the common 
domestic pigeon used for the purpose of 
carrying messages. Several varieties are 
thus employed, but what is distinctively 
called the carrier pigeon is a large bird with 
long wings, large tuberculated mass of naked 
skin at the base of the beak, and with a 
circle of naked skin round the eyes. This 
variety, however, is rather a bird for show 
than use, and the variety generally employed 
to carry messages more resembles an ordi- 
nary pigeon. The practice of sending letters 
by pigeons belongs originally to eastern 
countries, though in other countries it has 
often been adopted, more especially before 
the invention of the electric telegraph. An 
actual post-system in which pigeons were the 
messengers was established at Bagdad by the 
Sultan Nureddin Mahmud, who died in 1 174, 
and lasted till 1258, when Bagdad fell into 
the hands of the Mongols, and was de- 
stroyed by them. These birds can be 
utilized in this way only in virtue of what 
is called their ‘homing’ faculty or instinct, 
which enables them to find their way bade 
home from surprising distances. But if they 
are taken to the place from which the mes- 
sage is to be sent and kept there too long, say 
over a fortnight, they will forget their home 
and not return to it. They are better to 
get some training by trying them first with 
short distances, which are then gradually 
increased. The missive may be fastened to 
the wing or the tail, and must be quite small 
and attJicbed so as not to interfere with the 
bird’s flight. By the use of microphoto- 
graphy a long message may be conveyed 
in this way, and such were received by the 
besieged residents in Paris during the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, the birds 
being conveyed out of the city in balloons. 
Seventy-two miles in two and a half hours, 
a hundred and eighty in four and a half, 
have been accomplished by carrier pigeons. 
Large nuiiibers of these birds are now kept 
in England, Belgium, France, &c., there 
being numerous pigeon clubs which hold 
pigeon races to test the speed of the birds. 
These pigeons are also kept in several Euro- 
pean countries for military purposes. 

Caxrion-crow, in Britain the common 
crow {Corvus corone), so called because it 
often feeds on carrion. In America the 
name is given to a small species of vulture 
called the Black Vulture. 

Caxrion-flowers, a common name for 
species of the genus Stapelia (natural order 
Asclepiadaceee), so called because of their 
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putrid odour. In America the name is also 
given to the Smilax hcrbac^a a liliaceous 
plant. 

Cax'ron, a village of Scotland, in Stir- 
lingshire, 2 miles from Falkirk, celebrated 
for its extensive iron- works, begun in 1760. 
Pop. 902. — The river of same name falls 
into the Forth at Grangemouth after an E. 
course of about 17 miles. 

Caxronade, an iron gun introduced in 
1779 by the director of the Carron Foundry 
(see aoove), from which it took its name. 
They were of large calibre, but short and 
much lighter than common cannon. They 
were of great service in close naval engage- 
ments, but they had a very short range, 
and have been superseded by more modern 
inventions. 

Carron-oil, a term for a liniment com- 
posed of linseed-oil and lime-water, so called 
from being much used in the case of burns 
at the C^arron Ironworks. 

Carrot (J)aucus Vardta)^ a biennial um- 
belliferous plant, a native of Britain and 
other parts of Europe. I'he leaves are tri- 
pinnate, of a handsome feathery appearance. 
The plant rises to the height of 2 feet, and 
produces white flowers. The root, in its 
wild state, is small, tapering, of a white col- 
our, and strong-flavoured; but that of the 
cultivated variety is large, succulent, and of 
a red, yellow, or pale straw-colour, and shows 
remarkably the improvement which may be 
effected by cultivation. It is cultivated for 
the table and as a food for cattle. Carrots 
contain a large proportion of saccharine 
matter, and attempts have been made to 
extract sugar from them. They have been 
also employed in distillation; 10 lbs. weight 
of carrots will yield about half a pint of very 
strong ardent spirit — Ilie Peruvian carrot 
is Aracdcha esculenta. See A racacha. 

Carrot-fly (Psila roscc)^ a fly the larvae of 
which are injurious to carrots. 

Carrousel (kar'b-zel), a name given in 
the middle ages to a tilting match or other 
occasion when knightly exercises, such as 
riding at the ring, throwing the lance, were 
publicly engaged in. They were superseded 
by tournaments, but were again revived 
when the latter had fallen out of use, and 
were frequent at the court of Louis XIV. 

Carrying-trade, that de[>artment of trade 
or commerce which consists in the carriage 
of commodities from one place or country to 
another; generally applied to the carrying of 
merchandise from one country to another by 
sea, especially when the vessels conveying 


the goods belong to a different country from 
either of the other two. 

Carse, a word of uncertain origin, applied 
in Scotland to a tract of fertile alluvial land 
along the side of a stream. 

Carson City, a town, U. States, capital of 
the state of Nevada, picturesquely situated 
near the foot of the Sierra Nevada, 3 miles 
from Carson River; founded in 1858. Pop. 
4229. 

Carstairs, or Carstares, William, a 
Scottish divine of political eminence, born 
in 1()49 near Glasgow, died 1715, lie 
studied at the University t>f Edinburgh, 
and afterwards at Utrecht. He was intro- 
duc€Kl to the Prince of Grange, on whom he 
made a favourable impression. In 1672 he 
came to London, and two years after he 
was arrested on ac*.count of his connection 
with the exiles in Holland, and wjis kept 
five years a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle. 
He was released in 1(579, and afterwards 
played a part of some importance in the 
schemes of those who were working in fa- 
vour t>f William of Orange. I'hough he did 
not approve of it he became privy to the 
Rye-hemse plot, in consequence of which he 
was api>rehended and subjected to the tor- 
ture, which he endured with great firmness. 
Being released he returned to JIollaTid, and 
was received by the Prince of Orange as 
a sufferer in his cause. His scholarship, 
sagacity, and political information won for 
him the confidence of William, who planned 
the invasion of 1(588 mainly by his advice. 
When William was settled on the throim 
Carstairs was constantly consulted by him 
on Scotch affairs. Ho was the chief agent 
between the Church of Scotland and the 
court, and was very instrumental in the 
establishment of Presbyterianism, to which 
William was averse. On the death of 
William he was no longer ismployed on 
public business, but Anne retained him as 
her chaplain royal, and made him principsil 
of the University of Edinburgh. When the 
union of the two kingdoms was agitated ho 
took a decided part in its favour. He was 
repeatedly moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Church. His countrymen 
have mostly looked upon him as an enlight- 
ened patriot. 

Cart, a carriage with two wheels, with or 
without springs, fitted to be drawn by one 
horse, and used for carrying goods, or as a 
vehicle for conveying persons. 

Cartagena (kar-ta.-/^'na), or Cakthag kna 
( kar-th&-je'na), a fortified town and seaport 
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of Spain, in the province of and 31 miles 
B.8.B. Murcia; with a harbour which is one 
of the largest and safest in the Mediterra- 
nean, sheltered by lofty hills. The town is 
surrounded by a wall; the principal streets 
are spacious and I'egular. When Spain was 
in a more flourishing condition Cartagena 
carried on a more extensive commerce than 
now, having also a greater population. It 
is still a naval and military station, with 
an arsenal, dockyards, &c. Lead smelt- 
ing is largely carried on; and 
there are in the neighbourhood 
rich mines of excellent iron. Es- 
parto grass, lead, iron ore, oranges, ' 

&c., are exported. Formerly very 
unhealthy, it has been greatly 
improved by draining. Carta- 
gena was founded by the Cartha- 
ginians under Hasdrubal about 
‘213 B.C., and was called New 
Carthage. It was taken by Scipio 
Africanus B.c. 210, and was long 
an important Roman town. It 
was ruined by the Goths, and re- 
vived in the time of Pliilip II. 

Pop. 77,980. 

Cartagena (kar-ta-M'na), or 
Carthaqena (kar-tha-j§'na), a 
city and seaport, Republic of Co- 
lombia," on the Caribbean Sea, 
capital of the state of Bolivar, 
well laid out, with well-paved 
streets and a naval arsenal. The 
exports are coffee, cotton, ivory- 
nuts, rubber, hides, &c. The trade, which had 
partly gone to Sabanilla and Santa Marta, is 
being again recovered since the reopening of 
the canal to the river Magdalena. Pop. 8600. 

Carta^go, a town of Central America, 
in Costa Rica. It formerly had a pop. of 
about 37,000, but was utterly ruined by an 
earthquake in connection with an eruption 
of a neighbouring volcano in 1841, so that 
its population has decreased to 6000. 

Carta'go, a town in Colombia, in the 
valley of the Cauca, in a well-cultivated 
district and with a good trade. Pop. 8000. 

Carte, Thomas, an English historian, 
born in Warwickshire in 1686, died in 
1754. He studied at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, took the degree of M. A. at the latter, 
and entered the church. Having incurred 
the suspicion of having been concerned in 
plots against the government he fled to 
France and remained abroad for some years, 
returning in 1728. In 1736 he published 
Life of James^ Duke of Ormonde (2 vols. 


folio), and in 1747-52 three vols. of his 
voluminous History of England, a fourth 
being published in 1755. His work is dis- 
tin^ished by careful and elaborate research, 
and has supplied Hume and other historians 
with much material. 

Carte-blanche (kart-blaiish ; literally 
or Hank pajper)^ a blank paper duly signed, 
intrusted to a person to fill up as he pleases, 
and thus giving unlimited power to decide. 

Carte-de-visite (kart-de-vi-zet'), literally 


a visiting card, a name applied to a size of 
photographs somewhat larger than a visit- 
ing card, and usually inserted in a photo- 
graphic album. Cartes- de-visite were in- 
troduced by Disd^ri in 1854. 

Car'tel, an agreement for the delivery of 
prisoners or deserters; also, a written chal- 
lenge to a duel. — (Jartel-ahip^ a ship commis- 
sioned in time of war to exchange prisoners. 

Carter, Elizabeth, an English lady of 
great learning, the daughter of Dr. Nicholas 
Carter, a clergyman in Kent, was born in 
1717, died in 1 806. She was educated by her 
father, and learned Latin, Greek, French, 
and German; to which she afterwards added 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Hebrew, and 
Arabic. She wrote poems, contributed two 
papers to the Rambler; translated the 
critique of Crousaz on Pope’s Essay on Man; 
Algarotti’s explanation of Newton’s Phi- 
losophy for ladies; and Epictetus; and was 
a friend of Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, and 
other eminent men of the time. 
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Carte'sian Diyer, a hydrostatic toy con- 
sisting of a little hollow glass figure, which 
has a small opening some distance below the 
top, and is rather lighter than an equal 
column of water, so as to be able to float 
The figure is placed in a bottle or cylindrical 
vessel of water, closed with a piece of bladder 
or india-rubber so as to exclude air. On 
pressing this with the finger the air inside 
the figure is compressed, it sinks down, and 
from the introduction of a small quantity 
of water becomes specifically heavier. By 
removing the pressure the water is expelled, 
and the figure, thus lightened, again rises to 
the surface. 

Cartesian Philosophy. See Descartes. 

Cartesian Vortices. See Descartes. 

Car'thage (L. Carthago^ Or. KarchSd(m\ 
the most famous city of Africa in antiquity, 
capital of a rich and powerful commercial 
republic, situated in the territory now be- 
longing to Tunis. Carthage was the latest 
of the Phoenician colonies in this district, 
and is supposed to have been founded by 
settlers from Tyre and from the neighbour- 
ing Utica about the middle of the 9th cen- 
tury before Christ. The story of Dido and 
the foundation of Carthage is mere legend 
or invention. The history of Carthage falls 
naturally into three epochs. The first, 
from the foundation to 410 B.c., comprises 
the rise and culmination of ("arthaginian 
power; the second, from 410 to 265 B.C., is 
the period of the wars with the Sicilian 
(Jreeks; the third, from 265 to 146 b.c., the 
period of the wars with Home, ending with 
the fall of Carthage. 

The rise of Carthage may be attributed 
to the superiority of her site for commer- 
cial purposes, and the enterprise of her 
inhabitants, which soon acquired for her 
an ascendency over the earlier Tyrian 
colonies in the district, Utica, Tunis, Hip- 
po, Septis, and Hadrumetum. Her re- 
lations with the native populations, Lib- 
yans and nomads, were those of a sui^erior 
with inferior races. Some of them were 
directly subject to Carthage, others contri- 
buted large sums as tribute, and liibyans 
formed the main body of infantry as no- 
mads of cavalry in the Carthaginian army. 
Besides these there were native Carthagin- 
ian colonies, small centres and sup[)orta for 
her great commercial system, sprinkled 
along the whole northern coast of Africa, 
from Cyrenaica on the east to the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the west. 

In extending her commerce Carthage was 
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naturally led to the conquest of the various 
islands which from their position might serve 
as entrepots for trafiic with the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean. Sanlinia was 
the first conquest of the Carthaginians, and 
its capital, Caralis, now Cagliari, was founded 
by them. Soon after they occupied Corsica, 
the Balearic, and many smaller islands in 
the Mediterranean. When the Persians 
under Xerxes invaded Greece the Cartha- 
ginians, who had already several settle- 
ments in the west of Sicily, co-operated by 
organizing a great expedition of 300,000 paen 
against the Greek cities in Sicily. But 
the defeat of the Carthaginians at Himera 
by the Greeks under Gelon of Syracuse 
effectually checked their further progress 
(480 B.O.). The war with the Greeks in 
Sicily was not renewed till 410. Hannibal, 
the son of Gisco, invaded Sicily, reduced 
first Selinus and Himera, and then Agri- 
gen turn. Syracuse itself was only saved a 
little later by a pestilence which enfeebled 
the army of Plimiloo (396). The stnjggle 
between the Greeks and the Carthaginians 
continued at intervals with varying success, 
its most remarkable events being the mili- 
tary successes of the C/orinthian Timoleon 
(345-340) at Syracuse, and the invasion of 
the C"arthaginian territory in Africa by Aga- 
thocles B.C. 310. After the death of Aga- 
thocles the Greeks called in Pyrrhus, king 
of Epirus, to their aid, but notwithstanding 
numerous defeats (b.o. 277-5), the Cartha- 
ginians seemed, after the departure of 
Pyrrhus, to have the conquest of all Sicily 
at length within their power. The interven- 
tion of the Romans was now invoked, and 
with their invasion, B.c. 264, the third 
period of Carthaginian history begins. "I'lie 
first Piinic war (L. Punicus^ Phceiiician), in 
which Rome and Carthage contended for 
the dominion of Sicily, was prolonged for 
twenty-three years, b.c. 264 to 241, and 
ended, through the exhaustion of the re- 
sources of Carthage, in her expulsion from 
the island. The loss of Sicily led to the 
acquisition of Spain for Carthage, which 
was almost solely the work of Hamilcar 
and Hasdrubal. The second Punic war, 
arising out of incidents connected with 
the C/arthaginian cont}uests in Spain, and 
conducted on the side of the (^'arihaginians 
by the genius of Hannibal, and distinguished 
by his great march on Rome and the vic- 
tories of Lake Trasimene, Trebia, and 
Cannae, lasted seventeen years, b.c. 218 to 
201, and after just missing the overthrow of 
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Home, ended in the complete humiliation of 
Carthage. (See Rome^ Jlannilxd.) The 
policy of Rome in encouraging the African 
enemies of Carthage occasioned the third 
Punic war, in which Rome was the aggres- 
sor. This war, begun b.c. 150, ended B.c. 
146, in the total destruction of Carthage. 

The constitution of Carth^e, like her 
history, remains in many points obscure. 
The name of king occurs in the Greek 
accounts of it, but the monarchical con- 
stitution, as commonly understood, never 
appears to have existed in Carthage. The 
otticera called kings by the Greeks were 
two in number, the heads of an oligar- 
chical republic, and wer^ otherwise called 
Sutfetes, the original name being consi- 
dered identical with the Hebrew Skofetim^ 
judges. These officers were chosen from 
the principal families, and were elected 
annually. There was a senate of 300, and 
a smaller body of thirty chosen from the 
senate, sometimes another smaller council of 
ten. In its later ages the state was divided 
l)y bitter factions, and liable to violent 
popular tumults. After the destruction of 
Carthage her territory became the Roman 
province of Africa. Twenty-four years 
after her fall an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to rebuild Carthage by Oaius Gracchus. 
This was finally accomplished by Augustus, 
and Roman Carthage became one of the 
most important cities of the empire. It 
was taken and destroyed by the Arabs in 
638. The religion of the Carthaginians was 
that of their Phcenician ancestors. They 
worshipped Moloch or Baal, to whom they 
offered human saciifices; Melkart, the 
patron deity of Tyre; Astarte, the Phceni- 
cian Venus, and other deities, which were 
mostly propitiated by cruel or lascivious 
rites. 

Carthag^na. See Cartagena. 

Car'thamin, an astringent bitter principle 
obtained from the flowers of the Carth&nius 
tinctoriuSt or safflower, a beautiful red pig- 
ment iised in silk-dyeing. It is also cc^ed 
Carthamic Acid. 

Car'thamufl. See Safflower. 

Carthu'sianB, a religious order instituted 
by St. Bruno (see Bruno), who, about 1084, 
built several hermitages 4 leagues from 
Grenoble in S. E. France, and, with six 
companions, united the ascetic with the 
monastic life. They practised the greatest 
abstinence, wore coarse garments, and ate 
only vegetables and the coarsest bread. 
From their original seat {La Chartreuse) 


they were called Carthusians. Their fifth 
general, Guigo (died 1137), prescribed, be- 
sides the usual monastic vows, eternal silence 
and solitude. In the following centuries 
they received additional statutes, which for- 
bade altogether the 
eating of flesh, and 
allowed them to 
speak only during 
certain hours on 
Thursdays and the 
days on which the 
chapter met. With 
increasing wealth 
some modifications 
were introduced in 
their silent and soli- 
tary life. Their ha- 
bit is a hair-cloth 
shirt, a white tunic, 
a black cloak, and 
a cowl. The Car- 
thusians were intro- 
duced into England 
about 1180, and 
built the Charter- 
house (a name cor- 
rupted from Char- 
treuse) in 1371 . Their chief convent is still 
La Grande Chartreuse. 8ee Chartreuse. 

Cartier, Sir Georob IiItienne, Canadian 
statesman, born at St. Antoine, Quebec, in 
1814; died in England in 1873. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1835, took part in 
the rebellion of 1837, and had for a time 
to leave Canada. In 1848 he entered the 
(Janadian parliament, and in 1855 became 
provincial secretary. Next year he became 
attorney -general for Lower (Canada, in which 
post he was active in behalf of legal re- 
fonns. In 1857 he was a member of the 
Macdonald ministry, and in 1858 he him- 
self became premier, remaining in this posi- 
tion till 1862. He was active in bringing 
about the establishment of the Dominion of 
Canada in 1867, and held a post in the first 
Dominion cabinet. The following year he 
received a baronetcy, 

Cartier (kar-tya), Jacques, a French 
navigator, born at St. Malo 1494, time of 
death not known. He commanded an ex- 
pedition to North America in 1534, entered 
the Straits of Belle Isle, and took possession 
of the mainland of Canada in name of 
Francis I. Next year he sailed up the St. 
Lawrence as far as the present Montreal. 
He subsequently went to found a settlement 
in Canada, and built a fort near the site 
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of Quebec. He was living in France in 
1552, 

Cax'tilage, or Gristle, a firm and very 
elastic substance occurring in vertebrate 
animals. When cut, the surface is uniform, 
and contains no visible cells, cavities, nor 
pores, but resembles the section of a piece 
of glue. It enters into the composition of 
parts whose functions require the combina- 
tion of firmness with pliancy and flexibility, 
the preservation of a certain external form 
with the power of yielding to external force 
or ])res8ure. The ends of bones entering into 
the formation of a joint are always coated 
with cartilage. Temporarti cart ila yes are 
those from which bones are formed by ossi- 
fication. The permanent cartilayes are of 
various kinds. They are found in the ex- 
ternal ear and aid in forming the nose, 
the larynx, &c. 

Cartila^nous fishes (laj'i-nus), a general 
designation for those fishes whose skeleton 
consists of cartilage instead of bone, and 
which com[)rise the sharks and skates or 
rays. See Chondrojttcryyii. 

Caxtoon', in painting, a drawing on stout 
j)aper or other material, intended to be used 
as a model for a large picture in fresco, a 
process in which it is necessary to complete 
the picture portion by jxirtion and in which 
a fault cannot afterwards be easily corrected. 
The cartoon is made exactly the size of the 
picture intended, and the design is trans- 
ferred to the surface to be ornamented by 
tracing or other processes. C-artoons exe- 
cuted in colour, like paintings, are used for 
designs in tapestries, mosaics, &c. The 
most famous are those painted by Raphael 
for the Vatican tapestries, seven of which 
are still preserved in the ^uth Kensington 
JMuseum, London. The subjects of the 
seven are: 1, Paul Preaching at Athens; 2, 
The Death of Ananias; 3, Elymas the Sor- 
cerer Struck with Blindness; 4, Christ’s 
(Uiarge to Peter; 5, 1’he Sacrifice at Lystra; 
(I, Peter and John Healing the Cripple at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; 7, The 
Miraculous Draught of h'ishes. In modern 
times the term is also applied to a pictorial 
sketch relating to some n<^table character or 
events of the day. 

Cartouche (kiir'tbsh), (1 ) in architecture, 
a sculptured ornament in the form of a scroll 
unrolled, often appearing on the cornices of 
columns, used as a field for inscriptions, 
&c. — (2) In heraldry, a sort of oval shield, 
much used by the popes and secular princes 
in Italy, and others, both clergy and laity, 
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for painting or engraving their arms on.-- - 
(3) The name given to that oval ring or 
border which includes, in the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, the names of persons of high 
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distinction. The annexed cut shows a car- 
touche of one of the Ptolemies, kings of 
Egypt, with the inscription, ‘Ptolemy eter- 
nal beloved of l*htah.’ 

Car'tridge, a case of paper, ]iarchment, or 
flannel suited to the bore of fire-arms, and 
holding the exact charge, including, in the 
case of small arms, both pow<ler and bullet 
(or shot). In loading with the old style of 
cartridge for muzzle-loading rifles, the paper 
over the powder was bitten or twisted off 
and the powder poured in, the bullet being 
then inst^rted and rammed home. The cart- 
ridges used for breech-loading rifles contain 
the powder in a case of solid brass, and 
have the percussion -caj) by which they are 
ignited fixed in the base. Such cases can bo 
refilled and used a number of times in suc- 
cession. Cartridges for shot-guns are similar 
to those for rifles, but are usually of less 
solid construction, being commonly of strong 
paper with a base of metal. I'hoso for largo 
guns are usually made of flannel and con- 
tain only the powder. Blank-cartri(lg(3 is a 
cartridge without ball or shot. Cartridges 
for blasting are filled with dynamite or other 
explosive. 

Cartridge-paper, a thick sort of paper 
originally manufactured for soldiers’ car- 
tridges, but extensively used in the arts — 
its rough surface giving it an advantage for 
drawing upon — and for other purposes. 

Cartwright, Ei>munt>, the inventor of the 
power-loom, was born in 1743 in Notting- 
hamshire. He was educated at Oxford, ami 
took orders in the church. In 1785, he 
brought his first power-loom into action. 
Although much opposed both by manufac- 
turers and workmen, it made its way, and 
in a developed and improved form is now 
in universal use. Cartwright spent much 
of his means in similar inventions, and fell 
into straitened circumstances, from which 
a parliamentary grant of £10,000 relieved 
him. He died in 1823. 

Cartwright, Thomas, one of the eminent 
Puritan divines of the 16 th century, bom 
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in Hertfordshire in 1535, died in 1603. He 
suffered imprisonment and exile more than 
once for his nonconformist opinions. He 
was a learned man, and at one time pro* 
fessor of divinity at Cambridge. 

Car'ucate, formerly as much land as one 
team could plough in the year. The size 
varied according to the nature of the soil and 
practice of husbandry in different districts. 

Ca'rum. See Caraway, 

Carbuncle, a fleshy excrescence on the 
head of a fowl, as the comb of a cock, the 
wattles of a turkey. 

Caru^pano, seaport of Venezuela, on the 
peninsula of Paria. Pop. 12,389. 

CaruB (ka'r^s), Karl Gustav, German 
physician and physiologist, born at Leipzig 
1789, died at Dresden 1869. He became 
professor of midwifery at the Medical Aca- 
demy, and then royal physician, being 
latterly a privy-councillor. He published a 
great number of writings covering a wide 
field of science, including medicine, physi- 
ology, anatomy, psychology, physics, paint- 
ing, besides memoirs of his life. 

Carvel-built, a term applied to a ship or 
boat the planks of which are all flush and 
not overlapping, as in clincher-built boats. 

Garvin (kar-van), or Garvin Efinay, a 
town of France, dep. of Pas de Calais; in- 
dustries: coal-mining, iron-founding, distil- 
ling, beet-root sugar, flax-spinning, &c. Pop. 
6528. 

Carving, as a branch of art, is the pro- 
cess of cutting a hard body by means of a 
sharp instrument into some particular shape, 
and is a term generally employed in speak- 
ing of figures cut out in ivory or wood, in 
contradistinction to sculpture, or figures 
produced in stone or metal. I^he art of 
carving is of the highest antiquity. Even 
among the most uncivilized tribes, rudely- 
carved representations in wood are common. 
In the early and middle ages wood-carving 
became general for the decoration of Chris- 
tian churches and altars. One of the latest 
developments of the art of carving is the 
modern invention of carving by machinery. 
A machine patented in 1845 by Mr. Jordan 
is capable of copying any carved design that 
can be produced, so far as that is possible, 
by revolving tools; the finish is afterwards 
given by hand-labour. 

Cary, Rev. Henry Francis, the trans- 
lator of Dante, was born in 1 772, and edu- 
cated at Oxford. In 1797 he received the 
vicarage of Abbot’s Bromley, Staffordshire. 
In 1805 appeared his translation of Dante 


in English blank-verse. He subsequently 
translated the Birds of Aristophanes and 
the Odes of Pindar. In 1826 he was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in the British 
Museum, and retired in 1837 on a pension 
of £200 a year. He died in London 14 th 
August, 1844. 

Cary, Lucius. See Falkland, 

Ca’rya, the hickory genus of plants. 

Caryatides (-dez), or Car'yatids, in ar- 
chitecture, figures of women dressed in long 
robes, serving to support entablatures. Vi- 
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truvius relates that the city Caryfe sided 
with the Persians after the battle of Ther- 
mopylne, and that it was on that account 
sacked by the other Greeks, who took their 
wives captive, and to perpetuate this event 
erected trophies in which figures of women 
dressed in the Caryatic manner were used 
to support entablatures. This story is, 
however, believed to be unworthy of credit, 
although it seems to be not improbable that 
the idea and name of the Caryatides were 
derived from this city. Corresponding male 
figures are called Atlantes (which see). 

Car'yoeax, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Rhizol^lacese, consisting of lofty trees, na- 
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tives of tropical Atnenca, which produce 
good timber, and also muari or butter-nuts. 

Caryophylla'cese, an order of plants, of 
which the pink, named formerly Cur if o- 
phiflhiHy and now DianthuSj may be con- 
si<lered as the type. The plants have oppo- 
site undivided leaves, without stipules, tu- 
mid articulations of the stems, and seeds 
disposed upon a free central placenta, sur- 
rounded by several carpellary leaves. The 
great proportion of the species are incon- 
spicuous weeds, like chi(;k-weed, sandwort, 
&c., but many are found as favourite 
plants in our gardens, as the carnation, 
sweet-william, &c. 

Caxyop'sis, in botany, a small one-seeded, 
dry, indehiscent fruit in which the seed 
adheres to the thin pericarp throughout, 
as in wheat and other grains. 

Caryo'ta, a genus of palms, with doubly- 
pinnate leaves, the best-known species of 
which {(J. urcuK) is a native of most of tropi- 
cal Asia; it supplies an inferior kind of 
sago, and from its juice is made toddy f»r 
palm- wine. 

Casale (ka-sa'hl), a city of Northern Italy, 
province of Alessandria, on the I^), 18 miles 
N.N.w. of Alessandria. Its citadel, founded 
in 1590, was one of the strongest in Italy, 
but is now dilapidated. It has a cathedral, 
consecrated in 1107. Silk is the chief in- 
dustry. Pop. 17,090. 

Casalpusterlengo, a town of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Milan; commerce 
in Parmesan cheese. Pop. 5513. 

Casamicciola (ka-sa-mich'o-la), a vil- 
lage on the Italian island of Ischia, fre- 
tpiented f<»r sea-bathing and the use of its 
warm springs, but recently destroyed by 
earth<iuakes. 

Casano'va, Giovanni Jacopo, de Sein- 
OAi.T, born at Venice, 1725, known by his 
Memoirs as an adventurer who acted a pro- 
minent part in all situations, amongst all 
classes t)f society, and in all the large cities 
of l]uroj»e, by turns acting the part of di- 
plomatist, preacher, abbot, lawyer, and char- 
latan. Among others with whom he came in 
contact were Rousseau, Voltaire, Suvaroff, 
Frederick the Great, and Catherine II. He 
died in Bohemia in 1798. His celebrated 
Memoirs are a li\ ely picture of the manners 
of his times, but probably not very veracious. 

Cas'areep. See Casmrcep, 

Casas, Bartolomeo de las. See Las 
Casas. 

Casau'bon, Isaac de, classical scholar, 
bom Feb. 18, 1559, at Geneva, was educated 
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by his father, a clergyman. In his ninth 
year he spoke Latin Huently. In 1582 he 
became professor of the Greek language at 
Geneva. Henry IV. invited him to Paris 
and made him royal librarian. After the 
death of Henry IV. he followed Sir Henry 
Wotton, envoy extraordinary from James 
I., to England, where he was received with 
distinction, had two benefices and a pension 
conferred on him, and died at London, July 
1, 1(514. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Casaubon was a liberal theologian, 
a man of extensive learning, a good trans- 
lator, and an excellent critic of the ancient 
classics, many of which he has edited. He 
wrote also an excellent treatise on Greek 
and Roman satire. — His son, Mehic, born 
at Geneva 1599, likewise distinguished him- 
self by his learning, publishing commen- 
taries on Terence, Marcus Aurelius, &c. He 
died in England in 1671. 

CaB'bin or Ka//vin. See Kazvin. 

Cascade Range, a range of mountains in 
North America, near the Pacific coast, to 
which they are parallel, extending from tlie 
Sierra Nevada in (California northwards to 
Alaska. It contains several active volca- 
noes. H ighest peak, M ount St. Eliiis, 1 9,500 
feet. The highest peaks in the U. States 
poi*tion of it are in Washington territory, 
where Tacoma reaches 14,444 feet. 

Cascaxiria, the aromatic bitter bark of 
Croton Eleuthiria^ a small tree of the nat. 
order Euphorbiaceie. (See Croton.) 'I’he 
name has recently been api)lied also to a sub- 
division of the genus ( 'incluma (which see). 

Casco Bay, a bay of America, in Maine, 
U. States, between (Jape Elizabeth on w.h.U'. 
and Cape Small Point on e.n.e. Within 
these capes are more than 3(i0 small islands, 
most of them very j)roductivo. 

Case, in grammar, a inodificathm or in- 
flection of a noun, pronoun, or adjective, by 
which a different shade of meaning is com- 
municated to the word. In nouns an<l ])ro- 
notins case supplies the place of prepositions, 
indicating the relation of tho word thus 
modified to other words in the phrase or scui- 
tence, as John (nominative) speaks ; .fohn's 
(fmssessive) dog barks. There is only one 
case in English for nouns, the possessive or 
genitive (John’s). English pronouns have 
three cases — nominative, genitive, and accu- 
sative, as hCf his, him. In Sanskrit there 
are eight cases. In French, Italian, Sf)anish, 
and Portuguese the nouns have no case- 
inflections. In German there are four cases, 
nominative, genitive, dative, accusative. 
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Case, in letterpress printing. See Print- 
ing. 

Case, in law, a cause or action, or a state- 
ment on which a decision is to be given. 

Case-hardening is a process by which 
iron is superficially converted into steel, in 
such articles as require the toughness of 
the former conjointly with the hardness 
of the latter substance. The articles in- 
tended for case-hardening are first manu- 
factured in iron, and are then placed in an 
iron box, with charcoal in powder, and 
heated to redness. Immersion into water 
then converts the surface into a coating of 
steel. 

Casein (ka'se-in; from L. caucus, cheese), 
that ingredient in milk which is neither co- 
agulated spontaneously, like fibrin, nor by 
heat, like albumen, but by the action of 
acids alone, and constituting the chief part 
of the nitrogenized matter contained in it. 
Cheese made from skimmed milk and well 
pressed is fully half casein. Casein is one 
of the most important elements of animal 
food as found in milk and leguminous plants. 
It consists of carbon 53*7 per cent, hydro- 
gen 7 ‘16, nitrogen 15*65, oxygen 22*65, and 
sulphur 0*86. 

Case'mates (from the Spanish cma^ a 
house, and fnatare, to kill), in fortification, 
vaults which are proof against bombs, and 
which may serve as a place for keeping ord- 
nance, ammunition, &c., and in case of neces- 
sity as habitations for the garrison. 

Casement, a frame inclosing part of the 
glazing of a window and opening on hinges. 

Caser'ta, or Caserta Nuova, the capital 
of the province of Caserta, South Italy, in 
a plain, 7 miles e.s.b. of Capua and 18 from 
Naples. The principal edifice is the royal 
palace, a large and richly-decorated struc- 
ture, commenced in 1752 by Charles III. of 
Spain. Pop. 17,267. — The province has an 
area of 2307 square miles and a population 
of 714,847. 

Case-shot, in artillery, is formed by put- 
ting a quantity of small iron balls into a 
cylindrical tin box called a canister^ that 
just fits the bore of the gun. This kind of 
shot is very injurious to an enemy within a 
short distance. The shrapnel-shell is a 
modem variety of case-shot. 

Cashan, a town, Persia. See Kaskan, 

Cash Credit, Cash Account, a mode of 
advancing funds originated by the Scotch 
banks, and since adopted by others. A 
cash credit is an account which the trader 
may overdraw to a certain amount as be 


may require, paying cash in and taking it 
out according to his needs within that limit. 
Heritable property, two sureties, or some 
other form of security is usually demanded 
by the bank. 

Cash'el, a town, Ireland, county Tip- 
perary, 88 miles s.w. of Dublin; with a 
spacious cathedral, a handsome episcopal 
palace, now the deanery -house, barracks, 
&c., and several interesting ruins. Cashel 
was the seat of the ancient kings of Munster. 
Pop. 3961. 

Cashew' {Anacardlum occidcntalc)^ a tree 
of the order Anacardiacese, common in the 
West Indies. Its 
fmit is called the 
cashew-nut. The nut 
is small, kidney- 
shaped, aBh-gray,and 
contains an acrid 
juice, but its noxious 
property is destroyed 
by roasting, after 
which it is esteemed 
a great delicacy. It 
is used to flavour 
Madeira wine, and 
is eaten cooked in 
various ways. The 
fumes it gives off 
when roasting are so 
acrid as sometimes to cause inflammation. 
The stalk or receptacle of the nut is large 
and fleshy and has an agreeable acid fla- 
vour. 

Cashgar'. See Kaakgar. 

Cash'mere, or Kash'mib, an extensive 
principality in the N.w. of Hindustan, sub- 
ject to a ruler (the Maharajah) belonging 
to the Sikh race. The principality embraces 
not only Cashmere proper, but also Jamoo 
or Jummoo, Baltistan or T^ittle Tibet, La- 
dakh, Gilghit, &c. The area is estimated at 
80,000 square miles. It extends from about 
32® to 37® N. lat., and from about 73® to 80® 
E. Ion., and is largely a region of moun- 
tains, containing magnificent glaciera. The 
Kuenlun range bounds it on the north, one 
peak of which rises to the height of 28,265 
feet. The country is watered by the Upper 
Indus and its tributaries, and by the Jhelum 
and Chenab. Cashmere proper, which forms 
a small portion of the whole, is a valley 
surrounded by gigantic mountains, the 
Himalaya and Hindu Kush, and traversed 
by the river Jhelum (formerly Hydaspes). 
There are ten chief passes through the 
mountains into this valley, varying in height 
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from about 9000 to 12,000 feet. The ele- 
vated situation of the valley, and the moun- 
tains of snow which surround it, render the 
climate rather cold; but the region is well 
watered by streams and very fertile. Forests 
on the slopes, fields of com, rice crops along 
the sides of the rivers, rich orchards, ami 
an abundant growth of flowers distinguish 
the district, but the fruits of warm climates 
do not ripen here. Among its minerals are 
iron and plumbago. Sulphur springs are 
common. Earthquakes frecjuently occur, 
and in 1885 one caused the loss of thousands 
of lives. Bears, leopards, wolves, the ibex, 
and chamois are among the animals. The 
flora has .a strong affinity to that of Eur()pe; 
the deodar cedar forms extensive and valu- 
able forests. 'I'he common Eurof)ean fruits 
are grown, and attention is now being pahl 
to the CTilture of the vine. ^J’he chief cr()ps 
are wheat, barley, rice, and Indian corn, 
and two harvests are reaped in the year. 
'J'he chief manufacture is that of the cele- 
brated Cashmere shawls, but it is not so 
extensive as it once was, since manufactories 
have been established at Amritsar in the 
Punjab, and elsewhere. The genuine Cash- 
mere shawls owe their superiority to the 
material of which they are made, which is, 
properly sj leaking, not w(M)1, but a fine kind 
of down with which the animals of this 
region are clad during the winter season, 
and which in length and fineness far sur- 
passes the merino wool. This down is ob- 
tained in great quantities from the Cash- 
mere goat, the yak of Tibet, and the wild 
sheep. It is spun by women and girls, and 
then passes into the hands of the dyers. 
From the dyera the yarns are passed to the 
weaver, and the shawl is woven in stripes, 
which are afterwards very skilfully sewed 
together. The average time taken to manu- 
facture a good ( .ashmere shawl is from six- 
teen to twenty weeks. The inhabitants of 
Cashmere are a fine race physically, tall, 
strong, and well-built, with regular features, 
'inhere are thirteen separate dialects in use. 
The Maharajah is independent, but his re- 
lations with other states are subject to the 
authority of the government of India. The 
capital of the whole principality is Jamoo. 
Srinagar (or Cashmere) is the Maharajah’s 
summer residence and largest town. The 
total revenue is estimated at £800,000, 
chiefly from land. The government reve- 
nue is paid in kind, and the grain claimed 
by the state is stored in public granaries 
and sold at fixed prices. The population 
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is about 1,500,000, of whom about 900,000 
are Mohammedans and 600,000 Hindus. 

Cashmere Goat, a variety of the common 
goat remarkable for its fine downy fleece, 
sai<l to be found in perfection only in 1'ibet 
in the neighbourhood of Ehassa, but also 
found ill other parts of this region, including 
Ladakh, now a province of t’ashmere. The 
colder the region where the goat pastures, 
the heavier is its fleece. A full-grown goat 
yields not more than 8 ounces, the fine curled 
wool being close to the skin. A large shawl 
of the finest quality requires 5 lbs. of the 
wool; one of the inferior quality from 3 to 
4 lbs. 

Cashmere Shawl. See Cashmere and 
Cashmere Goat. 

Casimir III., thk Cheat, King of Poland, 
born in 1309, ascended the throne in 1333, 
conquered Little Ilussia, Silesia, and re- 
pelled the I’artars. Ho protected the pea- 
sants with much energy, and <nit of favour 
for one of his mistresses who was a Jewess, 
conferred valuable privileges on the Jews. 
After his death the crown of Poland was 
recognized as elective. 

Casi'no (Italian, a summer house), a name 
generally given to a kind of club-house or 
j)lace of amusement, containing rooms for 
dancing, playing at billiards, &,c. 

Caso'ria, a town of Italy, 6 miles n.n.e. 
of Naples. Po]>, 9791. 

Cas’pe, a town, Spain, Aragon, province 
of Saragossa, 12 miles n.n.e. of Alcahiz, near 
the Ebro. Pop. 7500. 

Caspian Sea, a large lake or inland sea 
between Europe and Asia, 730 miles in 
length from N. to .s., and from 130 to 270 
in l)readth; area, 170,000 sq. miles; the 
largest isolated sheet of water on the globe. 
Its surface is 85 feet below that of the Sea 
of Azof; greatest depth about 3250 feet. 
Kussian territory surrounds it on three 
sides, Persia on the fourth. It abounds 
in shallows, making navigation difficult. 
Among the rivers which flow into it arc 
the Volga, Ural, ^Perek, and Kur. It 
has no outlet. The water is less salt than 
that of the ocean, of a bitter taste, and of 
an ochre colour, without ebb or flow. The 
fisheries are valuable, including those of 
sturgeon, sterlet, roach, bream, perch, carp, 
and porpoises. The only ports at all worthy 
the name on or near the Caspian are Astra- 
khan, Derbend, Baku, Krasnovodsk, and 
Astrabad. Steam- packets are now estab- 
lished on it. The Kussians have also a 
fleet of war-ships in the Caspian. By the 
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Volga aiul canals there is water communi- 
cation with the Baltic, and a canal has 
been proposed along the Manytch to the 
Sea of Azof. 

Casque. See Helmet. 

Cass, Lewis, an American politician, bom 
in Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1782. In 
1813, having entered the army, he rose 
the rank of general; in 1814-30 was gover- 
nor of Michigan, was minister of war in 
1831, was a candidate for the presidency 
several times, was long a senator, and in 
1857-60 was secretary of state. He wrote 
the History, Traditions, Languages, &c., of 
Indiuns in the United States. He died in 
June, 1866, 

Cassagnac (kas-an-yak), Adolphe Bkr- 
NAUn Guanikr de, a French journalist and 
politician, born 1806, died 1880. He began 
ids career at Paris as contributor of literary 
criticisms to the Journal des U^bats, and 
soon made himself known, and latterly no- 
torious, as editor of various papers, the 
Globe, the Pouvoir, the I’ays, &c., and as 
being involved in many controversies and 
duels. He published various books, chiefly 
historical. Amongst the principal are ; Por- 
traits liittdraires, Histoire des Causes do la 
11(5 volution Franyaise, Histoire des Giron- 
dins, L’Einpereur et la D(5mocratie moderne. 
— His soh, Paul dk Cassagnac, born 1842, 
has had a career and a reputation not dis- 
similar to those of his father. Like his 
father he is a devoted Bonapartist. 

Cassan'der, a king of Macedonia, born 
about 354 b.c. He displaced his brother 
Polysperchon in the regency, removed in 
suceession the mother, the wife, and the son 
of Alexander the Great to make way for 
himself to the throne. He married Thes- 
salonica, Alexander’s half-sister, and founded 
the city of that name in her honour. In 
company with Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysi- 
machus he defeated and slew Antigonus, 
king of Asia, whose dominions were di- 
vided amongst the conquerors. He died in 
297 B.C. 

Cassan'dra, in Greek legend, a daughter 
of l*riam and Hecuba. She is fabled to 
have been endowed by Apollo with the gift 
of prophecy, coupled with this disadvantage, 
that her prophecies should never be believed. 
She frequently foretold the fall of Troy, 
and warned her countrymen in vain against 
the stratagem of the horse. When Troy 
was taken she fell, as part of his share of 
the booty, to Agamemnon, who, in spite of 
her warnings, carried her with him as his 


-CASSAVA. 

slave to Mycenae, where they were both 
murdered by Clytemnestra. 

Cassa'no, two towns in Italy. — 1. A town, 
province of and 32 miles n.n.k. of Cosenza, 
the seat of a bishopric. Has hot sulphurous 
springs. Pop. 7456. — 2. Cassano d’Adda, 
a town 16 miles n.n.e. of Milan, where 
Prince , Eugene was defeated in 1705 by 
the Duke de Venddme, and the French, 
under Moreau, by Suwarow in 1799. Pop. 
3500. 

Cas'sareep, Cassireep, the concentrated 
juice of the roots of the common or bitter 
cassava {Mmuhot ntiliasima; see Cassava), 
flavoured by aromatics and deprived of its 
poisonous properties by boiling. It is used 
to give a relish to soups and other dishes, 
and forms the basis of the West Indian 
* pepper- pot.’ It is a powerful antiseptic, 
and is very useful in keeping meat fresh 
in a tropical climate. 

Cassa^tion, a term used in the courts on 
the continent of Europe, signifying the an- 
nulling of any act or decision, if the forms 
prescribed by law have been neglected, or if 
anything is contained in it contrary to law. 
— Court of Cassation, one of the most im- 
portant institutions of modern France, esta- 
blished by the first national assemldy in 
1790. In 1814 the number of its members 
was fixed at forty-nine, at which it still re- 
mains. The members are appointed for life. 
The sphere of this court is to decide on the 
competency of the other courts, and on the 
petitions to have their decisions reviewed or 
annulled. Its decisions are not only recorded 
in the journals of the courts the decisions 
of which are reversed, but published like- 
wise in an official bulletin. It has enjoyed 
from its commencement the respect and 
confidence of France. 

Cassa'va {Manihot utiUssiina), a South 
American shrub, about 8 feet in height, 
with broad, shining, and somewhat hand- 
Bha}>ed leaves, and beautiful white and rose- 
coloured flowers, belonging to the natural 
order Euphorbiace.'e, sub- order Croton etc. 
A nutritious starch is obtained from the 
white soft root of the plant, and is called 
by the same name. It is [>repared in the 
West Indies, tropical America, and in 
Africa in the following manner: — The 
roots are washed, stripped of their rind, 
and grated down to a pulp, which is put 
into coarse, strong canvas bags, and submit- 
ted to powerful pressure to express the juice, 
which is highly poisonous in its natural 
state. The flour fliat remains after pressing 
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is formed into cakes, and baked on a hot 
iron plate. In this state it forms a valu- 
able article of footl, upon which many of 
the inhabitants of Southern America live 
almost entirely. 

From cassava the 
tapioca of com- 
merce is prepared. 

Another species { M. 

A ipi)f the sweet 
cassava, has roots 
the juice of which 
is not poisonous, 
and which are an 
agreeable and nu- 
tritive food. The 
cassava is also 
called Manioc or 
Mandioc. 

Cas'sel, or Kassel, formerly the residence 
of the Ele(;tor of Hesse-Cassel, is now the 
chief town in the province of llesseu-Niis- 
sau, Prussia, on the Fulda, 91 miles n.n.k. 
of Frankfort-on- the- Main. The Old and 
New U'owm are connected by a bridge over 
the Fuldfi. There are several fine squares, 
in the principal of which, the Friedriebs- 
j)latz, the largest in any town in (rermany, 
stands the palace of the ex-elector, an indif- 
ferent structure. There is a museiim and 
library (160,000 vols.), and a valuable pic- 
ture-gallery. The city has manufactures of 
machinery, inatheniaticul instruments, gold 
and silver wares, chemicals, knives, gloves, 
leather, porcelain, &c. There are many 
fine walks .and public gardens in the vicinity; 
amongst the latter are the gardens of Wil- 
helmshiihe, in which is situated the ex-elec- 
tor’s summer palace, the residence of the 
late Emperor Napoleon III., after his Ijeing 
taken prisoner at Sedan, from Sept. 6, 1870, 
to March 19, 1871. Pop. 58,290. 

Cas'sel (ancient Castellwn Menapiorum)^ 
a town, France, dep. Nord, on an isolated 
hill in the centre of a large and fertile plain, 
dating from the time of Julius Caesar. 

Cas'sia, a large genus of leguminous plants, 
inhabiting the tropical parts of the world. 
The species consist of trees, shrubs, or herbs; 
the leaves are abniptly pinnated, and usu- 
ally bear glands on their stalks. The leaf- 
lets of several species constitute the well- 
known drug called senna. That imported 
from Alexandria is obtained from C, acuti- 
folia and C. ohovdta» East Indian senna 
consists of the lance-shaped leaflets of C, 
elongdta; and other species supply smaller 
quantities in commerce. 0, Fistula is found 
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wild in India, and has been introduced into 
other tropical countries. Its legumes con- 
tain a quantity of thick pulp, which is a 
mild laxative, and enters into the composi- 
tion of the confection of cassia and the con- 
fection of senna. The leaves and flowers 
are also purgative. The bark and roots of 
several of the Indian species are much used 
in medicine. Cassia bark is a common 
name for the bark of an entirely different 
plant, Cinnamvmum casskty belonging to 
the laurel family. It is much imported into 
Europe, mostly from China, and is also 
called Cassia lujnHa. Its flavour somewhat 
resembles that of cinnamon, and as it is 
cheaper it is often substituted for it, but 
more particularly for the preparation of what 
is called oil of cinnamon. The cassia of the 
Bible was probably cassia bark. Cassia 
buds, which are similar in flavour, are ob- 
tained from allied trees, 

Cas'sicus, an American genus of insesso- 
rial birds, the Cassicans, family Icteridae 
(American orioles), allied to the starlings, 
remarkable for the ingenuity with which 
they weave their nests. C. cristdtusj some- 
times called the crested oriole, a S. Ameri- 
can bird, constructs a pouch-shaped nest of 
the length of 30 inches. 

Cassi'ni, a name famous in astronomy 
and physics for three generations: — (1) Gio- 
vanni Domenico, born in 1625 near Nice, 
became professor of astronomy at the 1 1 ni- 
versity of Ikdogna, but afterwards settled in 
France. He discovered four new satellites 
of Saturn and the zodiacal light, proved that 
the axis of the moon is not perpendicular 
to the plane of the ecliptic, and showed the 
causes of her libration. He died in 1712. 
— (2) Jacques, his son, bom at Paris in 
1677. After several essays on subjects in 
natural philosophy, &c., he completed his 
great work on Saturn’s satellites and ring. 
His labours to determine the figure of the 
earth are well known. He died in 1756. — 
(3) Cahhini dk Thuby, IJj&har Fran(joi.s, 
son of the preceding, born in 1714, member 
of the Academy from his twenty-second 
year, undertook a geometrical survey of 
the whole of France, which was completed 
by his son. He died in 1784. — (4) Cassini, 
Jean Dominique, Count de Thuby, son of 
the preceding, bora at Paris 1748, was a 
statesman of ability as well as a mathema- 
tician. In 1787 he completed the topogra- 
phical work which was begun by his father, 
and which in its complete state consists of 
180 sheets. He died in 1845. 
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Casarno, a game at cards somewhat re- 
sembling whist. 

CasBlodo'rus, or Cassiodortus, Magnus 
Aurelius, a Roman writer, bom in the 
latter half of the 6th century a.d. He 
became chief minister of the Ostrogoth 
king Theodoric, and wrote a collection of 
letters, Variarum Epistolarum Libri XII., 
which contain most valuable information 
with regard to the Ostrogothic rule in Italy. 
He wrote also a History of the Goths. 

Cassiopeia (-pe'ya), a conspicuous con- 
stellation in the northern hemisphere, situ- 
ated next to C'epheus, and often called the 
Lady in her Chair. It contains fifty-five 
stars, five of which, arranged in the form 
of a w, are of the third magnitude. 

Cassiquiari (ka-sik-i-a're), or Oassiqui- 
ARE, a large river of South America* in Vene- 
zuela, which branches off from the Orinoco 
and joins the Rio Negro, a tributary of the 
Amazon. By means of this river water 
communication is established for canoes over 
an immense tract of South America, it l>eing 
practicable to sail from the interior of Brazil 
to the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Cassiterldes (-dez), a name derived from 
the Greek kassiteros, tin, and anciently ap- 
plied to the tin district of Cornwall, or 
the Scilly Isles, though some identify the 
Cassiterides with small islands on the N.w. 
coast of Spain. 

Cassit^erite (see preceding art.), an ore 
of tin widely distributed, and the one from 
which most of the metal is obtained. It is 
a peroxide, and consists of tin 79, oxygen 21. 

Cas'siuB, full name Caius Cassius Lon- 
ginus, a distinguished Roman, one of the 
assassins of Julius C^aesar. In the civil 
war that broke out between Pompey and 
Csesar he espoused the cause of the former, 
and, as commander of his naval forces, 
rendered him important services. After the 
battle of Pharsalia he was apparently re- 
conciled with CsBsar, but later was amongst 
the more active of the conspirators who 
assassinated him B.o. 44. He then, together 
with Brutus, raised, an army, but they were 
met by Octavianus and Antony at Philippi. 
The wing which Cassius commanded being 
defeated, he imagined that all was lost, and 
killed himself, b.o. 42. See Brutus and Cmaar. 

Cas'sius, Purple of (named from its dis- 
coverer, a German physician), a purple pig- 
ment used in porcelain and glass painting, 
prepared from the muriate of gold by add- 
ing to it a mixture of the protochloride and 
perchloride of tin. 


Cassivellau'nuB, a British chief who, when 
Csesar invaded Britain, held sway over the 
tribes living to the N. of the Thames, and 
who, on account of his valour, was appointed 
leader of the British forces which opposed 
Csesar. He had at first some slight succes- 
ses, but Caesar ultimately forced a passage 
across the Thames and put the enemy to 
flight. In the end Cassivellaunus sued for 
peace, which was granted on condition that 
he should pay a yearly tribute and give hos- 
tages. 

Cas'sock, a tight-fitting coat worn under 
the gown or surplice by the clergy. The 
cassock is generally black; but in the Church 
of Rome only the ordinary priests wear 
black cassocks, those of bishops being purple, 
of cardinals scarlet, and that of the pope 
white. 

Cas'sowary, a family of birds akin to the 
ostrich, emeu, &c., among living, the moa 
and others among extinct, birds. The short- 
ness of their wings totally unfits them for 



Helmcted Cassowary {Casmriua galedttts). 


flying, and, like others of their order, the 
pectoral or wing muscles are comparatively 
slight and weak, while those of their poste- 
rior limbs are very robust and powerful 
The cassowaries are divided into two genera 
— OasuariiiSf or cassowary proper, and 7?ro- 
ma’uSf the emeu. The former has a long 
compressed bill, a crest on the head, and 
stiff featherless quills on the wings; the lat- 
ter has a broader and shorter bill, feathers 
on the head, and no rudiment of the wing 
visible externally. They all have three toes. 
Several species of both genera are known, 
and of these the most familiar is the helmeted 
cassowary {O. galedtus), so called from its 
head being surmounted by an osseous pro- 
minence, covered with a sort of horny hel- 
met. The cassowary feeds on fruits, eggs 
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of birds, &c., and bolts its food with great 
voracity. It is a native of the island of Ce- 
ram. The skin of the head and superior 
part of the neck is naked, of a deep-blue 
and fiery-red tint, with pendent wattles 
similar to those of the turkey-cock. It is 
about 5^ feet long. Of the other nine 
species one inhabits Australia and five New 
Guinea, the rest the adjacent islands. The 
Australian species is very similar to that 
of Ceram, and indeed they all resemble 
each other. They inhabit thick forests and 
scrub, and run with great rapidity. In self- 
defence they can kick with great force. See 
also Emeu. 

Cast, in the fine arts, is an impression 
taken by means of wax or plaster of Paris 
from a statue, bust, bass-relief, or any other 
model, animate or inanimate. When plas- 
ter casts are U) be exposed to the weather 
their durability is greatly increased by satu- 
rating them with linseed-oil, with which 
wax or rosin may be combined. 

Castalia, a celebrated fountain in Greece 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and fabled 
to have the power of inspiring those who 
drank its waters. It issues from a fissure 
between two peaked cliffs adjoining Mount 
Parnassus. 

Castanea. SeeCAcs^- 
nut-tree. 

Cas'tanets, an instru- 
ment composed of two 
small concave shells of 
ivory or hardwood, 
shaped like spoons, 
jdaced together, fast- 
ened to the thumb, and 
beat with the middle 
finger. This instrument 
is used by the Spaniards 
and Moors as an accom- 
paniment to their dances 
and guitars. 

Caste, a term applied to a distinct class 
or section of a people marked off from others 
by certain restrictions, and whose burdens 
or privileges are hereditary. The word is 
derived from the Portuguese canta^ a breed 
or race, and was originally applied to the 
classes in India whose occupations, customs, 
privileges, and duties are hereditary. It is 
probable that wherever caste exists it was 
originally grounded on a difference of descent 
and mode of living, and that the separate 
castes were originally separate races. It 
now prevails principally in India, but it is 
known to exist or have existed in many 
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other regions. Some maintain that it was 
prevalent in ancient Egypt, but this seems 
uncertain. All Hindus are divided into 
four castes; the Brahmans or sacerdotal 
class, the Kshatriyas or military class, the 
Vaisyas or mercantile class, and the Su- 
dras or servile class. But this fourfold 
division is rather a theory than according to 
the facts, the Hindus being actually divided 
into a great number of special castes, distin- 
guished by their trades, &c. (See Brah- 
manism.) ‘The effect of the caste system 
is,’ as the Cyclopsedia of India says, ‘ that 
no man may lawfully eat with any indivi- 
dual of any other caste, or partake of food 
cooked by him, or marry into another caste 
family; but he may be his friend, his master, 
his servant, his partner.’ Those that are 
outside of any caste are known as pariahs. 

Castelar', Emilio, a Spanish politician and 
author, born in 1833. In 1850 he was made 
professor of history in the University of 
Madrid, but becoming involved in the re- 
publican disturbances of 1866, he had to 
take refuge in Switzerland. Having gone 
back to Spain in 1868 ho was returned to 
the Cortes in the following year. In 1873 
he was elected president of the republican 
Cortes, but resigned in .Fan. 1874, in conse- 
quence of the vote of confidence being de- 
feated. After the pronunciamiento in fa- 
vour of Alphonso XII., Dec. 13, 1874, (Jas- 
telar retired from Spain, but in a year or 
two returned, and has since been ameiid)er 
of the Cortes. He has published many 
novels, poems, and political works. 

Castel-Franco, a fortified town in North 
Italy, in the province and 15 miles w. of 
Treviso ; the birthplace of the painter Gior- 
gione. Pop. 4000. 

CasteTlamare. — 1. A seaport town of 
Italy, on the Gulf of Na|)les. It is fortified, 
and has a royal dockyard, manufactories of 
linen, silk, &c. Pop. 22,207. - 2. A sea[)ort 
on the north coast of Sicily, 20 miles E. of 
Trapani. Wine, fruit, grain, oil, &c., are 
exported. Pop. 11,160. 

Casterian, or Cha'telain, properly the 
owner or commander of a castle. In Flan- 
ders and France the title went with the 
possession of certain districts, and in Nor- 
mandy and Burgundy ch^telains ranked next 
after bailiffs, with both civil and military 
authority. In Germany the ch&telains were 
imperial officers with military and civil ju- 
risdiction in fortified places. 

CaBtella'na, town of S. Italy, prov. Bari. 
Pop. 8092. 
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Castellane'ta, a cathedral town of South- 
ern Italy, 18 miles n.w. Tarentum. Cotton 
is extensively grown in the vicinity. Pop. 
7903. 

Castelleo'ne, a town of North Italy, 12 
miles N.w. of Cremona. Pop. 6700. 

CaBtellon-de>la-Plana (kas-tel-yon'), a 
town, Spain, capital of the province of Cas- 
tellon, 40 miles n.n.e. of Valencia, in a 
large and fertile plain, with manufactures 
of sail-cloth, woollen and hempen fabrics, 
ropes, paper, soap, &c., and some trade in 
hemp, grain, and fruit. Pop. of town, 
23,204; of province, 323,474; area of latter, 
2445 S(i. miles. 

Castelnau'dary, a town of Southern 
Prance, dep. Aude, 22 miles w.n.w. of Car- 
cassone, with manufactures of cloth, linen, 
and earthenware, distilleries and tanneries, 
and a good trade. Pop. 7442. 

Cafltel-Vetra'no, a town, Sicily, province 
of Trapani, on a rocky hill; industries: silk, 
linen, cotton, &c. The white wine produced 
in the neighbourhood is esteemed the best 
in Sicily. Pop. 20,053. 

Casti, Giambatista, a poet, born in 1721 
at Prato, in the vicinity of Florence. His 
writings are of a lively and graceful but 
almost always licentious character. The 
Novelle Galanti, a series of tales; the Ani- 
niali P-arlanti, an epic poem; and his comic 
operas are amongst his chief works. He 
died at Paris in 1803. 

Castiglione (kas tol-yO'na), small town of 
North Italy, 17 miles s.k. of Brescia, where 
the French obtained a decisive victory over 
the Austrians in 1796, which gave to Mar- 
shal Augereau his title of Hue de (Jastig- 
lione. In the vicinity is Solferino. Pop. 
3716. There is a larger town of the same 
name in Sicily, prov. Catania; pop. 8114. 

Castiglione (kas-tel-yo'na), Baldassare, 
one of the most elegant of the older Italian 
writers; born 1478, died 1529. Among his 
works the Ijibro del Cortegiano (Book of 
the Courtier) is the most celebrated. His 
letters are valuable contributions to political 
and literary history. 

Castile (kas-tel'), an ancient kingdom of 
Spain, the nucleus of the Spanish monarchy, 
extends over a large part of the peninsula 
from the Bay of Biscay southward. It is 
divided into New Castile and Old Cas- 
tile. The former {CastUki la Nucra) occu- 
pies nearly the centre of the peninsula; area, 
28,010 square miles. It is traversed from e. 
to w. by three lofty mountain chains, nearly 
parallel to each other — the Sierra Guadar- 


rama, the mountains of Toledo and Sierra 
Molina, and the Sierra Morena. Between 
these chains, which form the great water- 
sheds of the province, lie two extensive 
plains or plateaux, almost without wood, 
and arid and barren in appearance. Dry- 
ness, indeed, is the curse of the whole coun- 
try, and there is a great deficiency of method 
alike in agriculture and industries. Ilie 
inhabitants are of a grave, manly character, 
with much of the old Spanish pride ancl 
probity, but devoid of enterprise, and con- 
tent to live on from day to day as their 
fathers did before them. This ancient pro- 
vince now forms the five provinces of Ma- 
drid, Ciudad-Real, Cuenca, Guadalajara, 
and Toledo. Pop. 1,671,739.— Old Castile 
{Castilla la Vitja) stretches from the Bay 
of Biscay to New Castile; area, 25,405 S(i. 
miles. It is traversed by three mountain 
chains — the Sierra de Guadarrama, the 
Sierra de Deza, and the Cantabrian Moun- 
tains. It is less dry than New Castile, and 
grain, particularly wheat, is raised in great 
abundance. The pastures both of the moun- 
tains and the plains are excellent, and much 
merino wool is produced. Old C’astile now 
forms the provinces of Burgos, I^ogrofio, 
Santander, Soria, Segovia, Avila, Palencia, 
and Valladolid. Pop. 1,730,295. SeeA%?am. 

Castillejo (kas-til-ya'Ao), Cristo'val de, 
a Spanish poet, born in 1494, died 1556. 
His works possess great originality, and his 
language is pure and manly, yet sparkling 
with wit and satire. He was the last re- 
presentative of the old Spanish court poetry, 
and strenuously opposed Boscan and Gar- 
cilaso in introducing the classical Italian 
forms of literature. 

Casting, the running of melted metal 
into a mould prepared for the purpose, so 
as to produce an article of a certain shape. 
Iron-casting (or iron-foundinfi) is the most 
important branch. In general an exact pat- 
tern, usually of wood, is employed by the 
iron-founder. The floor of every foundry is 
composed, for several feet deep, of a loamy 
sand, in which deep pits may be sunk to 
bury large moulds. The wooden pattern is 
pressed firmly down into this, the sand be- 
ing shovelled up all around, level with the 
top of the pattern, and well rammed down. 
The pattern is then lifted out of the sand, 
all small pieces of sand which may have 
fallen into the mould carefully blown away, 
and some finely -powdered charcoal sifted 
over the surface. The molten metal is then 
poured into the mould imtil it is full. The 
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Mouldiug Pliisk. 


whole is then covered with sand to keep the 
air fronn it while it cools. An open horizon- 
tal bed of sand is sufhcient for casting many 
articles, but with articles of a more com- 
plex form and 
not too large, a 
frame or box, 
called a jlask^ is 
generally em- 
ployed to hold 
together the 
sand used in 
casting, the num- 
ber of flasks varying according to the form 
and parts of the mould. In ordinary opera- 
tions the pattern is laid on a board known 
as the turn-over board, and the flask placed 
over it, the sand being carefully rammed 
into the flask till it is full. Another board, 
known as the bottom - board, is then laid 
upon it. The flask is then turned over, the 
first or turn-over board taken off, the one 
side of the pattern uncovered, a fine facing 
of sand spread upon the surface to prevent 
adhesion, after which a second flask, called 
the c()p(\ sometimes made with crossbars to 
strengthen it and help to hold the sand, is 
placed upon it and sand carefully rammed 



3)rag and Cope opened. 

in. The cope or second flask is then lifted 
off, the sand which it contains carrying the 
impression of the upper side of the pattern; 
the pattern in the lower part of the flask, or 
dm//, is then carefully drawn out, and any 
injuries w'hich the mould receives during the 
f)pcration repaired. Holes or passages are 
then cut into the sand for pouring in the 
metal, all loose sand carefully removed, the 
cope replaced and secured to the drag by 
clamps. The mould is now ready for the 
molten metal. In pouring, the metal is gene- 
rally run through two or three different pas- 
sages at the same time to prevent it losing 
fluidity by cooling. It is only in lighter cast- 
ings that sand, of the proper degree of dry- 
ness, porosity, anchadhesiveness, is used. In 
heavy castings the mould is usually made of 
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loam, which is more adhesive, and in com- 
plicated articles the making of the moidtl is 
often a difficult process. Small articles of 
simple form and ()f easily-fusible alloys, such 
as bullets, printing typos, &c., are oftfen cast 
in metal moulds. Articles of sculpture are 
usually cast in plaster of Paris, which, when 
mixed with water, runs into the finest lines of 
a mould and takes a most exact impression. 
The variety of articles made by casting is 
very great : boilers, cisterns, cylinders, 
pumps, railings, grates, cannon, cooking- 
utensils, and many objects of decorative art. 

Casting-vote, the vote of a presiding 
officer in an assembly or council which de- 
cides a (piestion when the votes of the as- 
sembly or house are ecpially divided between 
the affirmative and negative. 

Cast-iron, the name given to the iron 
obtained from the blast-furnace by running 
the fused metal into moulds prepared for 
the purpose. The moulds are in the form 
of long narrow channels, from which the 
iron, when it has cooled and solidified, is 
taken in bars called between 3 and 4 
feet long and 3 or 4 inches broad. Sec Iron. 

Castle, an edifice serving at once as a 
residence and as a place of defence, PHj)e- 
cially such an edifice belonging to feudal 
times. Castles difltored somewhat at dilfer- 
eiit times and in diif event places, but they 
had all several features of similarity. 'I'lie 
first defence of a castle w’as usually the m(>at 
or ditch, that sometimes comprised several 
acres; and behind it was the outer wall, 
generally of great height and thickness, 
strengthened with towers at regular dis- 
tances, and pierce<l with loopholes through 
which missiles could be discharged at the 
assailants. The main entrance through the 
outer wall was protected by the barbican^ 
w'ith its narrow archway, and strong gates 
and portcullis^ and inside there were usually 
an outer and an inner court, and the strong 
more or less detached building known as the 
keepy which formed the residence of the 
owner and his family, 'i'his was the most 
strongly constructed of all the buildings, to 
which the defenders retreated only in the 
last extremity. The cut shows the castle of 
the Sires de Coucy, France, built in the 
13th century. In the foreground is the 
outer bailey or esplanade, fortified, and con- 
taining a chapel, stables, and other build- 
ings. The outer entrance to this was formed 
by the barbican, a is the fosse, 20 yards 
broad; fe, the gateway, approached by two 
swing-bridges, defended by two guard- rooms, 
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and having a double portcullis within, giv- 
ing entrance to vaulted guard-rooms with 
sleeping apartments, &c., above, c; d^ inner 
bailey or courtyard; r, covered buildings for 
the men defending the walls or curtains; /, 
apartments for the family, entered by the 
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grand staircase, g\ great hall, with store- 
rooms and vaults below; donjon or keep 
(the chapel is seen behind it), the strongest 
y)art of the castle, with walls of immense 
thickness. At k was a postern leading from 
the donjon and communicating with an outer 
postern, drawbridge, &c.; Z, n, o, towers 
or bastions flanking the walls. In English 
Edwardian castles (so named from Edward 
III.) the solid keep becomes developed into 
an open quadrangle, defended at the sides 
and angles by gatehouses and towers, and 
containing the hall and state apartments 
ranged along one side of the court. Around 
this inner court two or three lines of defence 
are disposed concentrically. Such castles 
frequently inclose many acres, and present 
an imposing appearance. The parts of a per- 
fect Edwardian castle are — the inner hailey 
or inner court; the walls of the enceinte^ 
single, double, or triple; the middle and outer 
baUcySf contained between the walls; the 
gatehmLses and posterns, or small doors in 
the wall; and the moat or ditchy which was 
usually filled with water. The walls were 
all strengthened by towers, either circular, 
square, oblong, or multangular, projecting 
both outwards and inwards. Such towers 


were capable of being defended indepen- 
dently of the castle. The gatehouses are 
distinct works covering the entrance; they 
contain gates, one or two portcullises, and 
loopholes raking the passage. From the 
front of these gatehouses the drawbridge 
was lowered over the ditch. The gateways 
had frequently a barbican attached. U'his 
was a passage between high walls, in ad- 
vance of the main gate, and having an outer 
gate of entrance, which was defended by 
towers and the parapet connected with the 
main gateway. The top of the wall was 
defended by a battlemented parapet, and 
frequently pierced by cruciform loopholes. 

Castlebax', a town, Ireland, capital of 
county Mayo, with some trade in grain and 
other agricultural produce. Pop. 3855. 

Castleford, a town of Yorkshire, W. 
Riding, 10 miles s.E. of Leeds, with large 
glass-works. Pop. 10,530. 

Castlemaine, a municipal town in Talbot 
county, Victoria, Australia, (M miles north- 
west of Melbourne, pleasantly situated and 
well built and laid out. It owes its impor- 
tance to the gold-mining and agriculture 
carried on in its neighbourhood. Pop. 5702. 

Castlereagh (kas'l-ra), Loud. See Lon- 
donderry. 

Castletown, a small town and seaport 
near the southern extremity of the Isle of 
Man, long the capital of the island. In the 
centre is Castle Rushen, originally a Danish 
fortress of the 10th century, latterly much 
extended, and now partly used as a prison 
and public offices. Pop. 2243. 

C a s' tor, Casto'reum, a reddish-brown 
substance, of a strong penetrating smell, 
secreted by two glandular sacs connected 
with the organs of reproduction of the bea- 
ver, and used by perfumers. 

Castor and Pollux, in Greek mythology, 
twin divinities, sons of Zeus (Jupiter) and 
Leda, also called Dioscuri (sons of Zeus). 
Castor was mortal, but Pollux was immor- 
tal. The former was particularly skilled in 
breaking horses, the latter in boxing and 
wrestling. They were the patron deities of 
mariners. In the heavens they appear as 
one of the twelve constellations of the zodiac, 
with the name of Gemini (the Twins). 

Castor and Pollux are two minerals 
which are found together in granite in the 
island of Elba. Castor is a silicate of alumin- 
ium and lithium, pollux is a silicate of alu- 
minium and the rare element caesium. 

CastorldsB, a family of rodent animals 
comprising the beaver, &c. 
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Castor-oil, the oil obtained from the 

seeds of Jticinus communis^ or Palma vhristi^ 
a native of India, but now distributed over 
all the warmer regions of the globe. The 
oil is obtained from the seeds by bruising 
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and pressing. Hie oil that first comes away, 
called cold- drawn castor-oil, is reckoned the 
best; an inferior (juality being obtained by 
heating or steaming the pressed seeds, and 
again sulijecting them to pressure. The oil 
is afterwards heated to the boiling pointy 
which coagulates and separates the albumen 
and impurities. Castor-oil is used medici- 
nally as a mild but efficient juirgative. It 
is chiefly imported from India. I'he plant 
is often cultivated as an ornamental plant. 

Castrametation, the art of tracing out 
and disposing to advantage the several parts 
of a camj) on the ground. 

Castration, the act of depriving a male 
animal of the testicles. It is practised on 
domestic animals (as oxen and horses) with 
the object of rendering them more submis- 
sive and docile, &c. Men who are castrated 
are known as eunuchs. 

Castr^n, Matthias Alexander, a phi- 
lologist and distinguished student of the 
Finnish languages, was born in 1813 in 
Finland. Educated at the University of 
Helsingfors, his attention was turned to the 
language of his native country. He trav- 
elled much among the nations of the 
Arctic regions, both in Europe and Asia, in- 
cluding the Norwegian and Russian Lap])s, 
and the Samoyeds of Siberia and the coasts 
of the White Sea. He was appointed 
in 1851 professor of the Finnish and old 
Scandinavian languages in the University 
of Helsingfors, but he died next year. 
Among his works are a Swedish translation 
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of the Great Finnish epic, the Kalevala; be- 
sides grammars, travels, and other works. 

Castres (kiistr), a town of Southern 
France, dep. Tarn, 46 miles east of Tou- 
louse, on the Agout, which divides it into 
two parts. There are tanneries, paper- 
mills, foundries, &c., and manufactures of 
woollen goods, linen, glue, &c. Pop. 19,101. 

Cas'tries, a town of the W. Indies, capital 
of the Pritish island St. Luciti. I*op. 4555. 

Castro, Inez de, a lady of noble birth, 
secretly married to Pedro, son of Alphonso 
IV., king of Portugal, after the death of his 
wife Constantia (1345). The old king Al- 
phonse, fearful that this marriage wcmld 
injure the interests of his grandson Ferdi- 
nand (the son of Pedro by his deceased wife), 
resolved to put Inez to death. Three noble- 
men, Diego Lopez Pacheco, Pedro Goelho, 
and Alvarez Gonsalvez, were his counsellors 
in tliis scheme, and carried it out themseh es 
by stabbing Inez within the convent where 
she lived (1356). Two years after King 
Alphonso died, and Pedro, inducing the king 
of Castile to give up to him two of the mur- 
derers, who had taken refuge there (the third, 
Diego Lopez, managed to escape), put them 
to death with cruel tortures. I'he king 
tlien made i)ublic declaration of the mar- 
riage that bad taken ])lace between him and 
the deceased Inez; and had her corpse disin- 
terred ami placed on a throne, adorned with 
the diadem and royal robes, to receive the 
homage of the nobility. The body was tlien 
conveyed to Alcobayaand buried with great 
honours. The history of the unhappy Inez 
has furnished many poets of different na- 
tions with materials for tragedies, and lier 
story is one of the finest episodes in the 
Lusiads of Camoens. 

Castro-del-Rio, a town, Spain, Andalusia, 
in the jiroviiice and 16 miles h.e. of Cor- 
dova, on the Guadajoz. There are niaim- 
factures of linen, woollen, and earthenware. 
Pop. 10 , 261 . 

Castrogiovanni (-jo-van'ne), a town, 
Sicily, ])rovince of Caltanissetta, near the 
centre cif the island, on a high table-land 
more than 4000 feet above the sea-level. 
The site of ancient Enna, in ancient times 
it was adorned with the groves and tem})les 
of Ceres (Demeter). Sulphur is obtained in 
the district. Pop. 14,084. 

Castroviriari, a town of S. Italy, prov. 
Cosenza. Pop. 10,505. 

Cast-steel, steel made by fusing the 
materials and running the product into 
moulds. See Steel, 
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Castuera (kas-tii>aVa), a town, Spain, 
province of and 67 miles E. by s. Badajoz. 
Pop. 6869. 

Casuari'na, or Botany*bay Oak, the 
single genus of the natural order of Oasua- 
rinace®, or cassowary - trees. There are 
about thirty species, natives chiefly of Aus- 
tralia. They are jointed leafless trees or 
shrubs, nearly related to the birches, having 
their male flowers in whorled catkins and 
tlieir fruits in indurated cones. Some of 
them produce timber called Beefwood from 
its colour. V. quadrivalvls is called the 
she-oak, 0 . equisctifolia the swamp-oak. 

Cas^uistry, that part of the old theology 
and morals which relates to the principles 
by which difficult cases of conscience (espe- 
cially where there is a collision of different 
duties) are to be settled. Hence a casuist 
is a moralist who endeavours to solve such 
doubtful question. There have been many 
celebrated casuists among the Jesuits — for 
example, Escobar, Sanchez, Busembauin, 
&c. — famous for their ingenuity and the 
fine-spun sophistry of their solutions. 

Casus belli, the material ground-s which 
justify a declaration of war. 

Cat {Fclis dorncsticufi), a well-known do- 
mesticated quadruped, order Carnivora, the 
same name being also given to allied forms 
of the same order. It is believed that the 
cat was originally domesticated in lOgypt, 
and the gloved cat {F. mxmiculMa) of Egypt 
and Nubia has by some been considered the 
original stock of the domestic cat, though 
more probably it was the Egyptian cat {F. 
ctdiqdta). It was seldom, if at all, kept by 
the Creeks and Romans, and till long after 
the Christian era was rare in many parts 
of Eurj)}>e. Home have thought that the 
domestic breed owed its origin to the wild 
cat; but there are considerable differences 
between them, the latter being larger, and 
having a shorter and thicker tail, which also 
<loes not taper. The domestic cat belongs 
to a genus — that which contains the lion 
and tiger — better armed for the destruction 
of animal life than any other quadrupeds. 
'J'he short and powerful jaws, trenchant 
teeth, cunning disposition, combined with 
nocturnal halnts (for which their eyesight is 
naturally adapted) and much patience in 
pursuit, give these animals great advan- 
tages over their prey. The cat in a degree 
partakes of all the attributes of her race. 
Its food in a state of domestication is neces- 
sarily very various, but always of flesh or 
fish if it can be obtained. Instances of its 
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catching the latter are known, though usu- 
ally the cat is extremely averse to wetting 
itself. It is a very cleanly animal, avoiding 
to step in any sort of filth, and preserving 
its fur in a very neat condition. Its fur is 
very easily injured by water on account of 
the want of oil in it, and it can be rendered 
highly electric by friction. The cat goes 
with young for sixty-three days, and brings 
forth usually from three to six at a litter, 
which remain blind for nine days. It is 
usually regarded as less intelligent than the 
dog, but this is by no means certain. It 
has a singular power of finding its way 
home when taken to a distance and covered 
up by the way. Among the various breeds 
or races of cat may be mentioned the tail- 
less cat of the Isle of Man (and the Crimea) ; 
the tortoise-shell, with its colour a mixture 
of black, white, and brownish or fawn col- 
our ; the large Angora or Persian cat, with 
its long silky fur; and the blue or Carthu- 
sian, with long soft grayish-blue fur. — The 
wild cat {Felis catus) is still found in Scot- 
land and in various other parts of Euro})e 
and Western Asia, chiefly in forest regions, 
making its lair in hollow trees or clefts of 
rocks. It is a very fierce animal. There 
are a number of other animals of similar 
size and habits known as cats, such as the 
fishing-cat {F. vivcrrlna) of Bengal and 
Eastern Asia, the leopard cat {F. bni.f/(d- 
ensia) of Northern India and South-eastern 
Asia, the marbled cat {F. marmordUt) of the 
same region, the rusty-spotted cat (F. rohi~ 
ginosa)y a small Indian species, &c. The 
ocelot, serval, and margay may also be 
called cats. 

Catachresis (-kre-sis), a figure in rhetoric, 
when a word is too far wrested from its 
true signification; as, to speak of tones being 
made more palatable for ‘agreeable to the 
ear.’ So in Scripture we read of the blood 
of the grape. Also, in philol. the employ- 
ment of a w'ord under a false form through 
misapprehension in regard to its origin; thus 
crayfish or cravfish (Fr. icrevisst^ has its 
form by catachresis. 

Cat'aclysm, in geol. a physical catas- 
trophe of great extent, supposed to have 
occurred at different periods, and to have 
been the efl^icient cause of various pheno- 
mena observed in the surface configuration 
of localities. 

Cat'acombs (Gr. hata, down, and himhoSy 
a hollow or recess), caves or subterranean 
places for the burial of the dead, the bodies 
being placed in graves or recesses hollowed 
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out in the sides of the cave. Caves of this 
hind were common amongst the Pha'nicians, 
(Greeks, Persians, and many oriental na- 
tions. In Sicily and Asia Aliuor numerous 
excavations have been discovered containing 
sepulchres, and the catacombs near Naples 
are remarkably extensive. Those of Rome, 
however, are the most important. The term 
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catacumhtu is said to have been originally 
applied to the district near Rome which con- 
tains the chai)el of St. Sebastian, in the 
vaults of which, according to tradition, the 
body of St. Peter was first deposited; but 
(besides its general application) it is n<»w 
applied in a special way to all the extensive 
subterranean burial-places in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, which extend underneath the 
town itself as well as the neighbouring coun- 
try, and are said to contain not less than 
ti, 000, 000 tombs. They consist of long nar- 
row galleries usually about 8 feet high and 
5 feet wide, which branch off in all direc- 
tions, forming a perfect maze of corrhlors. 
Different stories of galleries lie one below 
the other. Vertical shafts run up to the 
outer air, thus introducing light and air, 
though in small quantity. The graves or 
loculi lie longwise in the galleries. They 
are closed laterally by a slab, on which there 
is occasionally a brief inscription or a sym- 
b(»l, such as a dove, an anchor, or a palm- 
branch, and sometimes both. The earliest 
that can be dated with any certainty be- 
longs to the year 111 a.d. It is now re- 
garded as certain that in times of persecu- 
tion the early Christians frequently took 
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refuge in the catacombs, in order to cele- 
brate there in secret the ceremonies of their 
religion; but it is not less certain that the 
catacombs served also as ordinary places of 
burial to the early Christians, and were for 
the most part excavated by the Christians 
themselves. In early times rich Christians 
constructed underground burying- places for 
themselves and their brethren, which they 
held as private property under the prt>tec- 
tion of the law. Rut in course of tinu^, 
partly by their coming under the contr<»l of 
the church and partly by accidents of pro- 
prietorshij), these ])rivate burying-grounds 
were connected witli each other, and became 
the property, not of particular individuals, 
but of the Christian ctunmunity. In the 
3d century a.d. there were alrea<ly several 
such common burying-places belonging to 
the diristian congregations, and their num- 
ber went on increasing till the time of (‘on- 
stantine, when the catacombs ceased to be 
used as burying-places. Prom the time of 
Constantine down to the 8th century they 
were used only as places of devotion and 
worship. Rut their use as formal places of 
worship can only have been o(5casional, for 
the limited dimensions even of the largest 
rooms, and the extreme narrowness of the 
passages, must have ma<le it impossil)le for 
any large number to take efficient ]»art in 
the services at one time. But though the 
idea of the catacombs as regidar places of 
w'orship may be carried too far, there is no 
doubt, from the episcopal chairs, altars, 
basins, &c., found within them, and from the 
subjects of the mosaics and carvings on the 
walls, that the rites of tlie church, and i>ar- 
ticularly the eiicharist and the sacrauicnt 
of baptism, were (fften celebrabal there. 
They could never have served as dwelling- 
places for any length of time to tlui Chris- 
tians, residence in most of them for more 
than a shoii; time being very dangerous to 
the health. During the sifige of Rome by 
the Lombards in the 8th century the cata- 
combs were in part destroyed, and soon b(5- 
came entirely inaccessible, so that they were 
forgotten, and only the careful anti labori- 
ous investigations of moderns, anujugst 
whom I)e Rossi (Roma Sotterranea) and 
Parker (The Catacombs) may be mentioned, 
have thrown anything like a complete light 
on the origin and history of the catacombs. 
There are extensive catacombs at l^ains, con- 
sisting of old quarries from which has btien 
obtained much of the material for the buihl- 
ing of the city. In them are accumulated 
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bones removed from cemeteries now built 
over. 

Cat'acoustics, the science of reflected 
sounds, or that part of acoustics which con- 
siders the properties of echoes. 

Catafal'co, Catafalqus, a temporary and 
ornamental structure, representing a tomb 
placed over the coffin of a distinguished 
person or over a grave. 

Cat'alan, a native of Catalonia, or North- 
eastern Spain, or the language of C.-atalonia^ 
which holds a position similar to the Pro- 
vencal, having been early cultivated and 
boasting a considerable literature. It was 
established as a literary language by the 
close of the 13th century, and is still to 
some extent used as such in its own re- 
gion. 

Catalan Grand Company, the name 
given to a troop of adventurers raised by 
Koger di Flor about the beginning of the 
14 th century. They numbered about 8000 
men of different nationalities, Catalans, 
Sicilians, Arragonese, &c., and were led by 
Koger to the East to aid Emperor Androni- 
CHS in his struggle with the Turks. They 
fought well and did good service, but their 
habits of plunder and rapine made them as 
formidable to their friends as their foes. 
The cpmpany was broken up in 1315, some 
twelve years after its formation. 

Catala'ni, Anoelica, one of the most 
celebrated of Italian female singers, was 
born in 1779, and died in 1849. Family 
misfortunes compelled her to turn her re- 
markable voice to account, and in her 16th 
year she made her first appearance on the 
stage at Venice. After filling the chief so- 
prano parts in the best opera-houses of Italy 
she visited successively Madrid, Paris, and 
London, enjoying everywhere great profes- 
sional triumphs, as she continued to do in 
similar tours which she repeatedly made 
afterwards. In 1830 she retired. 

Catalaunian Plain, the wide plain around 
Chdlons-sur-Mame, famous as the field 
where Aetius, the Roman general, and 
Theodoric, king of the West Goths, gained 
a complete victory over Attila, 451 a.d. 

Catalep'sy, a spasmodic disease, generally 
connected with hysteria, in which there is a 
sudden suspension of the senses and volition, 
with statue-like fixedness of the body and 
limbs in the attitude immediately preced- 
ing the attack, while the action of the heart 
and lungs continues, and the pulse and 
temperature remain natural. It is generally 
the consequence of some other disease, or 
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of a constitution enfeebled by the gradual 
operation of unobserved causes. 

Catalo'nia(anc. Hispania Tarracoifienais)^ 
an old province of Spain, bounded n. by 
France, k. and s.E. by the Mediterranean, 
s. by Valencia, and w. by Arragon. The 
country in general is mountainous, but inter- 
sected with fertile valleys, while the moun- 
tains themselves are covered with valuable 
woods and fruit-trees, the slopes being cut 
in terraces and plentifully supplied with 
water by an artificial system of irrigation. 
Wheat, wine, oil, flax, hemp, vegetables, and 
almost every kind of fruit are abundant. 
There are mines of lead, iron, alum, &c. 
On the coast is a coral- fishery. Catalonia, 
though less fertile than most of Spain, stands 
pre-eminent for the industry of its inhabi- 
tants, who speak the Catalan dialect (see 
Catalan). Pop. 1,800,428; area, 12,480 sq. 
miles. It comprises the modern provinces of 
Tarragona, Gerona, Lerida, and Barcelona. 

Catal'pa, a genus of plants, order Big- 
noniaceae. The species are trees with 
simple leaves and large, gay, tnimpet- 
shaped flowers. O. syringifoliaf a North 
American species, is well adapted for large 
shrubberies, and has been introduced into 
England and other parts of Europe. C. 
longissirna contains much tannin in its bark, 
and is known in the West Indies by the 
name of French oak. 

Catarysis, or Contact Action, the chem- 
ical change which occurs when one body 
decomposes another without being itself 
changed; thus oxide of cobalt decomposes 
a solution of bleaching-powder into chloride 
of calcium and oxygen, itself remaining 
without change. 

Catamaran^ a sort of raft used in the 
East Indies, Brazil, and elsewhere. Those 
of the island of Ceylon, like those of Madras 
and other parts of that coast, are formed of 
three logs lashed together. Their length is 
from 20 to 25 feet, and breadth 2^ to 3^ 
feet. The centre log is much the largest, 
and is pointed at the fore-end. These floats 
are navigated with great skill by one or two 
men in a kneeling posture. They think 
nothing of passing through the surf which 
lashes the beach at Madras when boats of 
the best construction would be swamped. 

Catamar'ca, a province of the Argentine 
Republic, South America; area, about 31,500 
square miles; mountainous in all directions 
except the s. Pop. 102,000. The capital 
is Catamarca, or more fully San Fernando 
de Catamarca. Pop. about 600Q, 
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Catame'nia. See Mmstmiation. 

Cat'amount, or Catamountain, the wild 
cat. ^ In America the name is also given to 
the tiger or the puma. 

Cata'nia (anc. Oatanu), a city on the east 
coast of Sicily, in the ))rovince of Catania, 
at the foot of Mount Etna. It has been 
repeatedly visited by tremendous earth- 
quakes, one of the worst of which was in 
1698, when 18,000 people were destroyed, 
and has been partially laid in ruins by lava 


from eruptions of Mount Etna. But Ca- 
tania has always revived, and has much 
more the features of a metropolis than Pa- 
lermt». Most of the edifices have an air of 
magnificence unknown in other parts of the 
island, and the town has a title to rank 
among the elegant cities of Europe. The 
cathedral, founded by Count Roger in 1094, 
is a fine building. The manufacture of silk, 
linen, and articles in lava, amber, &c., con- 
stitutes the chief hidustry. The ruins of 
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the amphitheatre, which was more extensive 
than the Ctdosseum at Rome, are still to be 
seen, as also the remains of the theatre, 
baths, aqueducts, sepulchral chambers, hip- 
podrome, and several temples. The har- 
bour was choked up by the eruption of 1 609, 
so that for larger vessels there is nothing 
but a roadstead. In spite of this Catania 
has a considerable trade, and exports wheat, 
barley, wine, oil, &c. lk)p. 96,017. 

Catanza'ro, a cathedral city. South Italy, 
capital of province of the same name, on a 
height, 5 miles from the Gulf of Squillace, 
with manufactures of silk and velvet, and 
some trade in wheat, wine, oil, &c. Pop. 
20,931. Area of prov. 2307 sq. miles; pop. 
433,975. 

Cataplaazn. See Poultice. 

Cat'apult, a machine of the ancients for 
projecting missiles, chiefly arrows. They 
may be described as a kind of gigantic cross- 
bows. Balutce vfere engines somewhat 
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similarly constnicted, but were chiefly con- 
fined to the shooting of stones. 

Cat'aract, a disease of the eye, consisting 
in an opacity of the crystalline lens, or its 
capsule, or both. It is quite different from 
amaurosis, which is a disease of the retina. 
In cataract the lens becomes opa<(ue, and 
is no longer capable of transmitting the 
light. Its earliest approach is marked by 
a loss of the natural colour of the pupil, 
and when developed it causes the pupil to 
have a milk-white or pearly colour. It 
is most common in old or elderly people, 
and is quite painless. Cataract is treated 
by different surgical operations, all of them 
consisting in removing the diseased lens 
from its situation opposite the transparent 
cornea. In couckmgj the lens is depressed, 
removed downwards, and kept from rising 
by the vitreous humour; but this method is 
now almost entirely given up in favour of 
removal of the lens by extraction. Extract 
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tion consists in making an incision in the 
cornea, and in the capsule of the lens, by 
which the lens may be brought forward, and 
through the cut in the cornea, so as to be 
altogether removed. The third operation 
is by absorption. This consists in wounding 
the capsule, breaking down the crystalline, 
and bringing the fragments into the anterior 
chamber of the eye, where they are exposed 
to the action of the aqueous humour, and 
are at length absorbed and disappear. Ex> 
traction is now the regular method, and 
after it is effected a special kind of spec- 
tacles are required. 

Cat'aract, or Waterfall, the leap of a 
stream over a ledge or precipice occurring 
in ite course. Many cataracts are remark- 
able for their sublimity, the grandest being 
the Falls of Niagara, on the Niagara River 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario, in North 
America, the river having here a fall of 
about 160 feet. Amongst other notable 
falls are those of the river Montmorency, a 
tributary of the St. Lawrence, which are 242 
feet in height; that of the river Potaro, in 
British Gruiana, about 822 feet high and 869 
broad; that of the Yosemite river, Califor- 
nia^ which makes a perpendicular leap of 
2100 feet; the Victoria Falls, on the river 
Zambesi, in South Africa, about 370 feet 
high and 1860 yards broad. The cataract 
of the Riukanfoss, on the river Maan, in 
Norway, is about 900 feet high, l^he cas- 
cade of Gavarnie, in the Pyrenees, is re- 
puted the loftiest in Europe, being about 
13,000 feet, but its volume is so small that 
it is converted into spray before reaching 
the bottom. The fall of the Staubbach at 
Lauterbruunen, in Switzerland, is between 
800 and 900 feet, but has also a very small 
volume of water; the falls of the Rhine at 
Schaffhausen, renowned over Europe, are 
300 feet broad and nearly 100 feet in height. 
In Italy the falls of Temi, on the Velino, 
and those of the Anio, at Tivoli, are artifi- 
ficial but very beautiful. Among British 
waterfalls, the falls of the Clyde, three in 
number, viz. Bonniton Linn, 30 feet, Corra 
Linn, 84 feet, and Stonebyres Linn, 80 
feet, are remarkable for their beauty and 
grandeur. The falls of the river Foyers 
on the east side of Loch Ness are also very 
remarkable. See the separate articles. 

Catarrh (ka-tar'; from Gr. haUirred, I 
How a;n hmreased secretion of mucus 

froii4 i|ii» ihemli^es of the nose, lauoes, and 
bronchi, accompanied with fever and at- 
tended with sneezing, cough, thirst, lassi- 


tude, and want of appetite.^ There are two 
species of catarrh, one which is very com- 
mon, and is called a odd in the head; and 
another, the influenza, or epidemic catarrh. 
It is seldom fatal except in scrofulous 
habits by laying the foundation of con- 
sumption. 

Cataw'ba, a river. United States, in North 
Carolina, giving its name to a light wine of 
rich Muscadine flavour, which has acquired 
some celebrity in America, the grape from 
which it is made having been first discovered 
near its sources. The wine is chiefly made 
at Cincinnati, and has had the honour of 
being sung by Longfellow in one of his 
lyrics. 

Cat-bird (Turdus felivox or Oaleoscoptes 
carolinensis), a well-known species of Ame- 
rican thrush, which during the summer is 
found throughout the Middle and New Eng- 
land States, frequenting thickets and shrub- 
beries. Its note is strikingly similar to the 
plaint of a kitten in distress. The plumage 
is a deep slate-colour above and lighter be- 
low, and it is about 9 inches in length. In 
habit it is lively, familiar, and unsuspicious; 
the song is largely imitative of those of other 
birds. During the winter it inhabits the ex- 
treme south of the United States, and is 
found also in Mexico and (Central America. 
The cat-bird frequently attacks the common 
black snake, which, in the absence of the 
bird, rifles its nest. 

Catch, a short piece of music, frequently 
of a humorous and bacchanalian character 
written generally in three or four parts. It 
is a sort of short canon, the second voice 
taking up the theme when the first has com- 
pleted the first phrase, the third following 
the second in same manner. 

Catchfly, a popular name of several plants 
of the genus SiUne (which see). Dioncca 
miiscipula and Lychnis Viscaria are also so 
called. 

Cateau-Cambr^sis (ka-td-kan-bra-sis), a 
town, France, dep. Nord, on the right bank 
of the Selle, famous for the treaty of its 
name signed here in 1659, by which Henri 
II. of France gave up Calais to the English, 
and agreed to a mutual exchange with Spain 
of all conquered territories. It has various 
textile manufactures. Pop. 9657. 

Catechetical Schools, institutions for the 
education of Christian teachers, of which 
there were xoany in the Eastern Churi^l 
the 2d to Ihe 5th century. The 
and most renowned were those formed at 
Alexandria (a.d. 160-400) on the model of 
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the famous schools of Grecian learning in 
that place, Pantcenus, Clement, and Origen 
being their most famous teachers. The 
schools at Antioch were also in high repute 
from about 290 till the 5th century. The 
Arian controversy broke up the Alexan- 
drian, and the Nestorian and Eutychian 
controversies the Antioch schools. They 
were succeeded at a later date by the cathe- 
dral and monastic schools. 

Catechism (kat'e-kizm; from Greek kate~ 
cheu, to sound down, utter, instruct orally), 
an elementary book containing a summary 
of principles in any scienc<i or art, but par- 
ticularly in religion, i*educed to the form of 
ciuestions and answers. I’he first regular 
catechisms appear to have been compiled in 
the 8th and 9th centuries, those by Kero <»f 
St. Gall and Otfried of Weissenburg l)eing 
most famous. In the 11. Catholic Church 
each bishop has the right to make a cate- 
chism for his diocese. Hut in modern times 
K. Catholic cateclusins are generally a 
pretty close copy of the one drawn up by 
the Council of Trent (published 1566), <»f 
which an English translation was issued in 
London (1687) under the patronage of 
James II. Among Protestants the cate- 
chisms of Luther (1518, 1520, and 1529) ac- 
quireil great celebrity, and contintie to be 
used in Germany, though not exclusively, 
(/alvin’s smaller and larger catechisms 
(1586 39) never gained the popularity of 
those of Luther, "^rhe catechism of the 
(vliurch of England in the first book of Ed- 
ward VI., March 7, 1549, contained merely 
the baptismal vow, the creed, the ten com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s f)rayer, with 
explanations, the part relative to the sacra- 
ments being subjoined at the revision of the 
liturgy during the reign of James I. The 
catechism of tiie (8iurch of Scotland is that 
agreed upon by the Assembly of Divines at 
VVestininster, with the assistance of commis- 
sioners fiv)m the (Church of Scotland, and 
ajiproved of by the General Assembly in the 
year 1648. What is called the Shorter 
Catechism is merely an abridgment of the 
Larger, and is the one in most common use. 
The best-known catechism among English 
Protestant Dissenters was that of Dr. Watts; 
but the use of catechisms is far from usual 
amongst them. 

Cat^echu (-sho), a name common to sev- 
eral astringent extracts prepared from, the 
wood, bark, and fruits of various plants, 
especially by decoction and eva^Kiration 
from the wood of Acacia Catechu, as well as 
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from the seeds of the palm Areca Catechu, 
and from the Uncar ia Gamhier. Catechu 
is one of the best astringents in the materia 
medica. It consists chietly of tannin, and 
is used in tanning, in calico-printing, &c. 
It is chiefly obtained from Burmah. Called 
also Terra Japonica and Cutch. 

Catechumens (-kn'menz; literally, per- 
sons receiving instruction), a name origi- 
nally applied to those converted Jews and 
heathens in the first ages of the church who 
were to receive baptism and had a particular 
place in the church, but were not permitted 
to share the sacrament. Afterwards it was 
applied to young Christians who, for the 
first time, wished to partake of this ordi- 
nance, and for this purpose went through a 
preparatory course of instruction. 

Category, or Pukdicament, in logic, an 
assemblage of all the beings contained under 
any genus or kind ranged in order. ^I’he 
ancients, following Aristotle, held that all 
beings or objects of thought may be referred 
to ten categories, viz. quantity, quality, re- 
lation, action, passion, time, 'place, situation, 
axiilhabit. l*lato admits only five: substance, 
identity, diversity, motion, and rest; the 
Stoics four: subjects, qualities, independent 
circumstances, relative circumstances, De- 
scartes suggested seven divisions: spirit, 
mutter, quantity, substance, Jiyure, motion, 
and rest. Others make but two categories, 
mbstance and attribute, or subject and acci- 
dent; or three, accident being divided into 
the inherent and cireumstnntUil, In the 
philosophy of Kant the term categories is 
applied to the primitive conceptions origi- 
nating in the understanding independently 
of all experience (hence called pure conce})- 
tions), though incapable of being realized in 
thought exc^ept in their apjdication to expe- 
rience. These he divides into four classes, 
quantity, quality, relation, and modality, 
placing under the first class the conceptions 
of unity, plurality, and totality; under the 
second, reality, negation, and limitation; 
under the third, inherence and subsistence, 
causality and dependence, and community 
(mutual action) ; and under the fourth, pos- 
sibility and im])ossibility, existence and non- 
existence, necessity and contingency. J. S. 
Mill applies the term categories to the most 
general heads under which everything that 
may be asserted of any subject may be ar- 
ranged. Of these he makes five, existence, 
^-existence, sequence, causation, and resem- 
blance, or, considering causation as a pecu- 
liar case of sequence, four. 
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Oat'enary Curve, that curve which is 
formed by a cord or chain of uniform den- 
sity and thickness when allowed to hang 
freely between two points. It is of interest 
as bearing on the theory of arches and 
domes, and as the curve assumed by the 
chains of a suspension-bridge. 

Caterpillar. See Butterfly. 

Cat-fish, a remarkably voracious fish, the 
A narrhichas lupus, belonging to the family 
of gobies, known also as the Wolf-flsh; also 
the name common to several North Ameri- 
can fish of the genus Pimelodus, P, catus 
(the common cat-fish) is known also as the 
Horned Pout and BuU-head. It is excel- 
lent eating. 

Cat 'gut, a cord made from the intestines 
of sheep, and sometimes from those of the 
horse, ass, and mule, but not from those of 
cats. The manufacture is chiefly earned on 
in Italy and France by a tedious process. 
Catgut for stringed instruments, as violins 
and harps, is made principally in Milan and 
Naples, the latter having a high reputation 
for treble strings. 

Catha, a genus of plants, nat. order Ce- 
lastracesB, mostly natives of Africa. The 
leaves and twigs of O. eduliSf known as 
I’hat or cafta^ possess properties akin to those 
of tea and coffee, and the plant is much cul- 
tivated by the Arabs. The use of khat is 
of greater antiquity than that of coffee. 

Cath'ari (Greek, kathciros. pure), a name 
akin to ^Furitans,’ applied at different times 
to various sects of Christians. It became a 
common appellation of several sects which 
first appeared in the 11th century in Lom- 
bardy and afterwards in other countries of 
the West, and which were violently perse- 
cuted for their alleged Manichean tenets 
and usages. They had many other local 
names. Thus from their relation to the 
Bulgarian Paulicians they were sometimes 
termed Bulgarians. In Southern France, 
when they were mostly prosperous, they 
were confounded with the Albigenses, and 
were exterminated with them. The Cathari 
proper were dualists, of a type closely re- 
lated to the older Gnostics, held a commu- 
nity of goods, abstained from war, marriage, 
and the killing of animals, and rejected 
water-baptism. They professed to strive 
after a higher life than that embodied in 
the ordinary religious ideals. 

Catharine 1 ., Empress of Russia and 
wife of Peter the Great, was a woman of 
humble origin, who, having become mistress 
to Prince Menschikoff, was relinquished by 


him to the czar. In 1708 and 1709 she bore 
the emperor the Princesses Anna and Eliza- 
beth, the first of whom became the Duchess 
of Holstein by marriage, and mother of 
Peter III. The second became Empress of 
Russia. In 1711 the emperor publicly ac- 
knowledged Catharine as his wife, and she 
was subsequently proclaimed empress, and 
crowned in Moscow in 1724. When Peter 
with his army seemed irreparably lost on 
the Pruth in 1711 Catharine secured the 
relief of her husband by bribing the I’ur- 
kish general. At Peter’s death in 1725 
Catharine was proclaimed Empress and 
autocrat of all the Russias, and the oath of 
allegiance to her was taken anew. C’atha- 
rine died suddenly in 1727, her death hav- 
ing been hastened by dissipation. 

Catharine II., Empress of Russia, was 
born in 1729, her father being Christian 
Augustus, prince of Anhalt-Zerbst. In 1745 
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she was married to Peter, nephew and suc- 
cessor of the Russian Empress Elizabeth, 
on whose death in 1762 her husband suc- 
ceeded as Peter III. In danger of being 
supplanted by his mistress, the Countess 
Woronzoff, Catharine, with the assistance of 
her lover, Gregory Orloff, and others, won 
over the guards and was proclaimed mon- 
arch (July, 1762). Peter attempted no re- 
sistance, abdicated almost immediately, and 
was strangled in prison a few days later, 
apparently without Catharine’s knowledge. 
By bribes and threats she readily secured 
her position, and at once entered upon the 
administration with great and far-seeing 
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activity. On the death of Augustus III. of 
Poland she caused her old lover, Poniatow- 
ski, to be placed on the throne with a view 
to the extension of her intluence in Poland, 
by which she profited in the partition of 
that country in the successive dismember- 
ments of 1*772, 1793, and 1795. By the 
war with the Turks, which occupied a con- 
siderable part of her reign, she conquered 
the CVimea and opened the Black Sea to 
the Russian navy. Her dream, however, 
of driving the Turks from Europe and re- 
storing the Byzantine Empire was not to 
be fulfilled. Her relations with Poland 
and with other European powers induced 
her to make peace with Turkey in 1792, 
and accept the Dniester as the boundary 
line between the two countries. She ap- 
pears to have been successful in impn>viug 
the administration of justice, ameliorated 
the condition of the serfs, constructed canals, 
founded the Russian Academy, and in a 
variety of ways contributed to the enlight- 
enment and prosperity of the country. Her 
enthusiasm for reform, however, was sum- 
marily checked by the events of the French 
revolution; and the dissipation and extrava- 
gance of her court were such that there was 
even a danger of its exhausting the empire. 
Of her many lovers Potemkin was longest 
in favour, retaining his intluence from 1775 
till his death in 1791, directing Russian 
j)oliticfi throughout that period in all essen- 
tial matters. She died in 1796. 

Catharine, St., in the Roman hagiology 
there are six saints of this name, of whom 
only two are of importance: — (1) St. Catha- 
rine, a virgin of Alexandria who suffered 
martyrdom in the 4th century. She is re- 
presented with a wheel ; and the legend of 
her marriage with Christ has been painted 
by several of the first masters. (2) St. Ca- 
tharine of Siena, born in 1347, who was pre- 
ternaturally pious from her birth, amf at 
six years of age was given to self-castigation 
and other penances. Urban VI. and Gre- 
gory XI. sought her advice, and in 1460 — 
80 years after her death— she was canonized. 
Her poems and letters have been published. 

Catharine, St., ORnERS of The knights 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai are an an- 
cient military order, instituted for the pro- 
tection of the pilgrims who came to visit 
the tomb of St. Catharine on this mountain. 
In Russia the order of St. C’atharine is a 
distinction for la<lies, instituted by Catha- 
rine, wife of Peter the Great, in memory of 
his signal escape from the Turks in 1711. 


Catharine de* Medici (diX-med'i-che), wife 
of Henry II., king of France, born at Flo- 
rence in 1519, the only daughter of Lorenzo 
de' Medici, duke of tXrbino, and the niece 
of Pope Clement VII. She was married to 
the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry II., 
in 1633, but had little or no influence at the 
French court either during the reign of her 
husband, who was under the influence of 
his mistress Diana de Poitiers, or during 
the reign of her eldest son, Francis II., who, 
in consequence of his marriage with Mary 
Stuart, was devoted to the party of the 
Guises. The death of Francis placed the 
reins of government, during the minority of 
her son Charles IX., in her hands. Waver- 
ing between the Guises on one side, who 
had put themselves at the head of the (Ca- 
tholics, and ( k)nd«? and Coligny on the other, 
who had become very powerful by the aul 
of the Protestjints, she played off one faction 
against the other in the hope of increasing 
her own pt>wer; and the thirty years of civil 
war which followed were mainly due to her. 
Her influence with C-harles IX. was through- 
out of the worst kind, and the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day was largely her 
work. After the death of (Charles IX., in 
1574, her third son succeeded as Henry HI., 
and her mischievous influence continued. 
She died in 1 589, shortly before the asHassi- 
nation of Henry III. Of her two daughters, 
Elizabeth rnarned Philip 11. of Spain, and 
Margaret of Valois married Henry of Na- 
varre, afterwards Henry IV. 

Catharine Howard, Queen of England, 
fifth wife of Henry VIII., daughter of 
Lord Edmund Howard, son of the Duke of 
Norfolk; boni 1522. Her beauty and viva- 
city induced the king to marry her in 1540, 
but her conduct appears to have been of a 
dubious kind both before and after marriage, 
and she was charged in 1541 with adultery. 
Her paramours Derham and Culpefjper were 
beheaded, and two months later (Feb. 1642) 
she shared the same fate. 

Catharine of Aragon, Queen of England, 
the youngest daughter of Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon and Isabella of Castile, was born in 
1486. In 1501 she was married to Arthur, 
prince of Wales, son of Henry VII. Her 
husband dying about five months after, the 
king, unwilling to return her dowry, caused 
her to be contracted to his remaining son, 
Henry, and a dispensation was procured 
from the pope for that purpose. On^his 
accession to the throne as Henry VIII. in 
1609 she was crowned with him, and despite 
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the inequality of their ages retained her as- 
cendency with the king for nearly twenty 
years. Her children, however, all died in 
infancy, excepting Mary, and on the advent 
of Anne Boleyn, Henry aifected to doubt 
the legality of his union with Catharine. 
He applied therefore to Rome for a divorce, 
but the attitude of the papal court ultimately 
provoked him to throw off his submission to 
it, and declare himself head of the English 
church. In 1532 he married Anne Boleyn; 
upon which Catharine, no longer considered 
queen of England, retired to Ampthill in 
Bedfordshire. Cranmer, now raised to the 
primacy, pronounced the sentence of divorce, 
notwithstanding which, Catharine still per- 
sisted in maintaining her claims, showing 
from first to last a firm and dignified spirit. 
She died in January 1536. 

Catharine of Braganza, wife of Charles 
II., king of England, and daughter of 
John IV., king of Portugal, was bom in 
163S. In 1662 she married Charles IL, 
but her husband’s infidelities and neglect, 
and her childlessness, were a.source of mor- 
tification to her. In 1693 she returned to 
Portugal, where, in 1704, she was made 
regent, and in the conduct of affairs during 
the war with Spain showed marked ability. 
She died in 1705. 

Catharine Parr, sixth and last wife of 
Henry VIII. of England, was born in 1512, 
and had had two husbands before she be- 
came Henry’s queen in 1543. Her attach- 
ment to the reformed religion brought her 
into some danger, but from this she was re- 
leased by the king’s death in 1547. After 
the death of the king she espoused the Lord- 
admiral Lord Thomas Seymour, uncle to 
Edward VI. ; but the union was an unhappy 
one, and she died in childbed in 1548. She 
was the author of a volume of Prayers or 
Meditations, and a tract and letters pub- 
lished posthumously. 

Cathax'tes. See Turkey -buzzard. 

Cathar'ticB, a general name for purga- 
tive medicines. 

Cathay^, an old name of China. 

Cath'cart, Sie George, son of the follow- 
ing, bom in 1794; entered the Life Guards 
in 1810, accompanied his father as attacM 
to Russia, and subsequently acted as aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Wellington at Wa- 
terloo. He served in Nova Scotia and the 
West Indies, quelled the rebellion in Canada 
in 1837, and was appointed in 1852 governor 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where he showed 
ability in subduing the Kaffir insurrection. 


On the outbreak of the Crimean war great 
things were expected of him, but he fell as 
divisional commander at Inkerman in 1854. 

Cathcaxt, William Shaw, Earl op, Bri- 
tish general, son of Baron Cathcart of Cath- 
cart, Renfrew, bom inl755, died in 1843. He 
served in the American war and against 
the French Republic in Flanders and Ger- 
many, and in 1807 commanded the land 
forces in the expedition against Copenhagen, 
being then created viscount. In 1812 he 
Vfent to Russia as minister-plenipotentiary, 
and in 1814 was created an earl. Subse- 
quently he was for several years ambassa- 
dor to the Russian court. His son, Charles 
Murray, Earl of Cathcart, bom in 1783, 
served under Wellington in the Peninsula 
and at Waterloo, was in 1830 created a 
major-general, and in 1851 commander-in- 
chief in Canada; died in 1859. 

Cathe'dral, the principal church of a dio- 
cese, BO called from its possessing the episco- 
pal chair or cathedra. This is really what dis- 
tinguishes a cathedral from other churches, 
though most cathedrals are also larger and 
more elaborate structures than ordinary 
churches, and have various dignitaries and 
functionaries connected with them. The 
cathedral establishments in England regu- 
larly consist of a dean and chapter, presided 
over by the bishop, the chapter being com- 
posed of a certain number of canons. I’he 
dean and chapter meet in the chapter-house 
of the cathedral; in them the property of 
the cathedral is vested, and they nominally 
elect the bishop on a cong6 d'dlire from the 
crown. There are often a certain number 
of hononary canons, also ‘minor canons’ 
who assist in the performance of the choral 
services, choristers, &c. As regards archi- 
tecture cathedrals naturally vary much. 
Those in England are almost all in the 
Gothic style, cmciform or cross-shaped in 
arrangement, and having connected with 
them a chapter-house, side chapels (varying 
in number and position), cloisters, crypt, 
&c. This style and arrangement are also 
common on the continent of Europe, and 
in most modem cathedrals; but the Roman- 
esque, Renaissance, and Byzantine styles 
of architecture are also employed. Many 
cathedrals furnish the most magnificent ex- 
amples of the architecture of the middle 
ages; and as they were intended to accom- 
modate great numbers of people, and to ex- 
hibit imposing religious services, they are 
often of great size (St. Peter’s, Rome, is 613 
feet long and 450 across the transepts). 
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Among the most notable cathedrals are St. hnished recently) ; Notre Dame, at Paris, 
Peter’s, the largest of all, founded 1450; the begun 1163; and those of Amiens, Chartres, 
cathedral at Milan, founded in 1386, built and Rheima The most noteworthy English 
of white marble; the cathedral at Florence, cathedrals are St. Paul’s, London (1675- 
begim about 1294, one of the finest speci* 1711), in the Renaissance style, and those 
mens of the Italian-Gothic style; Cologne of Canterbury, Ely, Exeter, Lichfield, Lin- 
Cathedral, commenced in 1248 (and only coin, Norwion, Salisbuiy, Wells^ Westmin- 



Plan of Amiens Cathedral. 

A, Ansidal aisle. B B, Outer aisles of 
choir. 

F G, Transepts. H, Central tower. 

1 J, Western turrets. 

M, Ihincipal or western doorway. 

N N, Western side doors. 

PQ, ^’orth and south aisles of choir. 
R R R, (Chapels. 

T U, North and south aisles of nave. 



I»lan of Wells Cathedral. 

A, Apse or apsis. B, Altar, altar-platform, and alUr- 
steps. K, Eastern or lesser tranHupt. F G, Western or 

r ater trunse] it. 11, Central tower. I .T.Westunt towers. 

North I’orch. L. Library or retfMar. M, Principal or 
western d«K>rway. N N, Wostom side doors. O, (..'loister 
yard or garth. Pt^, North and south aisles of choir. 
RH, Bast and west aisles of transept. T U, North and 
south aisles of nave. R U, Chapels. V, Rood screen or 
organ loft. W, Altar of Lady ciiapel. 


Bter, and York. The cathedrals of Glasgow 
and Kirkwall are the only entire cathedrals 
in Scotland, exclusive of modern edifices. 

Catherine. See (Jathxtrine. 

Cath'eter, a term applied in surgery to 
a tube, usually of silver or india-rubber, 
which is introduced into the bladder through 
the urethra, for tiie purpose of drawing off 
the urine when it cannot be discharged in 
t^e natural way. 

Cathetom'eter, an instrument for mea- 
suring small differences of level between 
two points; in its simplest form, a vertical 
graduated rod, upon which slides a hori- 


zontal telescope. With the telescope the 
observer sights the two objects under exami- 
nation, and the distance on the gra<luatod 
rod moved over by the telescope is the mea- 
sure of the distance of height between the 
two objects. 

Cathode. See Anode. 

Cath'olic Apostolic Church. See /r- 
vingitea. 

Catholic Church, the universal church, 
the whole body of true believers in Christ; 
but the term is often used as eciuivalent to 
the Roman or Western Cliurch, See Jto- 
ma/n Catholic Church, 
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Catholic Emancipation, i.e. the abolition 
of those civil and ecclesiastical restraints 
to which the E. Catholics of Great Britain, 
and particularly of Ireland, were once sub- 
jected. By the statutes of William III. 
Roman Catholics were forbidden to hold 
property in land, and their spiritual instruc- 
tors were open to the penalties of felony; 
and although latterly these restrictions had 
not been enforced, they remained unrepealed 
in England until 1778. The proposal to 
repeal similar enactments on the Scotch 
statute-books was delayed by the strenuous 
opposition of the Protestant associations, in 
connection with which the liord Gordon 
riots occurred. In 1791, however, a bill 
was passed allowing Roman Catholics who 
took the oath of allegiance to hold landed pro- 
perty, enter the legal profession, and enjoy 
freedom of education. In Ireland the Ro- 
man Catholics had been even more unjustly 
treated. Their public worship was pro- 
scribed, all offices and the learned profes- 
sions were closed against them, they were 
deprived of the guardianship of their chil- 
dren, and if they had landed estates they 
were forbidden to marry Protestants. 
Burke and a strong body of followers took 
up their cause, and in 1792 and 1793 the 
worst of the disabilities were removed by 
the Irish parliament. Restraints on wor- 
ship, education, and disposition of property 
were removed; they were admitted to the 
franchise, and to some of the higher civil 
and military offices, and to the honours and 
endowments of the Dublin University. 
They continued to be excluded, however, 
from thirty public offices, and from parlia- 
ment — an arrangement which could not be 
changed without a repeal of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. It was part of Pitt’s scheme 
when the union with Ireland was formu- 
lated in 1799 to admit Irish Roman Catho- 
lics to the parliament of the United King- 
dom and to offices of state. To this pro- 
posal, however, George III. was strongly 
hostile, and in 1801 Pitt was compelled to 
resign. Between that year and 1828 nu- 
merous attempts were made to abolish re- 
maining disabilities, but without success, the 
Lords throwing out the bills passed latterly 
in the Commons, and George iV. proving not 
less unyielding than his father. At length, 
in 1829 (April 10), an emancipation bill was 
carried through the Commons by Mr. Peel, 
and through the Lords by the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By this act Catholics are eligible 
to all offices of state, excepting the lord- 


chancellorships of England and Ireland, the 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, the office of 
regent or guardian of the United Kingdom, 
and that of High Commissioner to the 
Church of Scotland. They are stUl excluded 
from the right of presentation to livings, 
and all places connected with the ecclesias- 
tical courts and establishment. The church 
patronage attached to any office in the 
hands of a Catholic is vested in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Attached to the 
bill is a clause for the gradual suppression 
of the Jesuits and monastic orders (religious 
establishments of females excepted). 

Catholic Epistles, a name given to seven 
epistles of the New Testament — one of 
James, two of Peter, three of John, and one 
of Jude — because written to Christains in 
general, and not to the believers in some 
particular place. 

Catholic Majesty, a title which Pope 
Alexander VI. gave to the kings of Spain, 
in memory of the complete expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain in 1491 by Ferdinand of 
Aragon. But even before that time, and 
especially after the council at Toledo in 589, 
several Spanish kings are said to have borne 
this title. 

Cathol'icos, the title of the primate of the 
Armenian Church. His residence is at 
Etchmiadzin. 

Catiline (Lucius Sergius Catiijna), a 
Roman conspirator, of patrician rank, born 
about 108 B.C. In his youth he attached 
himself to the party of Sulla, but his physi- 
cal strength, passionate nature, and un- 
scrupulous daring soon gained him an inde- 
pendent reputation. Despite the charges of 
having killed his brother-in-law and mur- 
dered his wife and son, he was elected prae- 
tor in B.c. 68, and governor of Africa in 67. 
In B.c. 66 he returned to Rome to contest 
the consulship, but was disqualified by an 
impeachment for maladministration in his 
province. Urged on by his necessities as 
well as his ambition, he entered into a con- 
spiracy with other disaffected nobles. The 
plot, however, was revealed to Cicero, and 
measures were at once taken to defeat it. 
Thwarted by Cicero at every turn, and 
driven from the senate by the orator’s bold 
denunciations, Catiline fled, and put him- 
self at the head of a large but ill-armed 
following. The news of the supression of 
the conspiracy and execution of the ring- 
leaders at Rome diminished his forces, and 
he led the rest towards Gaul. Metellus 
Celer threw himself between the rebels and 
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their goal, while Antonius pressed upon 
their rear, and, driven to bay, Catiline 
turned upon the pursuing army and perished 
fighting (62 B.C.). 

Catinat (ka-ti-nii), Nicholas, Marshal 
of France, born at I’aris 1637. He attracted 
the notice of Louis XIV. at the stonning of 
liille (1667), and by his conduct, especially 
fit the battle of Senef, gained the friendship 
of (^ond6. He wfis sent as lieutenant- 
general against the Duke of Savoy, gained 
the battles of Staffardo (1690), and Marsa- 
glia (1693), occupied Savoy and part of Pied- 
mont, and was made marshal in 1693. In 
Flanders he displayed the same activity, 
and took Ath in 1697. In 1701 he received 
the command of the army of Italy against 
Prince Eugene; but his ill-furnishied forces 
were defeated at Carpi, and he was dis- 
graced. He died in 1712. 

Cat Island, one of the Bahama Islands, 
about 46 miles in length from N. to s., and 
3 to 7 in its mean breadth. Pop. 3000. It 
was long thought that it, and not Watling 
Island, was the Cuanahani, or San Salvador, 
where Columbus first touched the New- 
World in 1492. 

Catkin. See Amentum, 

Catlin, Geokqe, a writer on the Ameiican 
Indians, born in Pennsylvania 1796, died 
1872. After practising as a lawyer for two 
years he set up at New York as a portrait- 
painter, and in 1832 commenced special 
studies of Indian types, residing many years 
amongst them both in N. and S. America. 
In 1840 he came to Europe, and subse- 
quently introduced three parties of Ameri- 
can Indians to European courts. His finely- 
illustrated works are; Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the N. American Indians 
(1841); North American Portfolio (1844); 
Eight Years’ Travel in Europe (1848); Last 
Kambles amongst the Indians, &c. (1868). 

Catmandoo. See Khatrruindu. 

Catmint, or Catnip {NepSta Cataria), a 
plant of the natural order Labiatae, not un- 
common in England, scarce in Scotland and 
Ireland, and widely diffused throughout 
Europe, N. America, &c. It grows erect to 
a height of 2 or 3 feet, has whorls of rose- 
tinged, whitish flowers, and stalked, downy, 
heart-shaped leaves. It has much the same 
fascination for cats as valerian root. 

Cato, Dkjnysius, the reputed author of 
the small collection of moral apophthegms 
known as Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad 
FUium. Nothing is known of him; but the 
work, which is apparently in large part a 
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genuine classic, had a high reputation in 
the middle ages. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, the Censor, sur- 
named Priaous, also Sapiens and Major 
(the Wise and the Elder), a celebrated 
Homan, bom 234 B.C. at Tusculum, Ho 
inherited from his father, a plebeian, a 
small estate in the territory of the Sabines, 
which ho cultivated with his own hands. 
He served his first cam})aign, at the age of 
seventeen, under Fabius Maximus, was pre- 
sent at the siege of Capua in 214 B.r. ; and 
five years iifter fought under the same com- 
mander at the siege of Tarentum. After 
the war wjis ended ho returned to his farm, 
but by the advice of Valerius Flaccus re- 
moved to Romo, where his forensic abilities 
had free scope. He rose rapidly, accom- 
panied Scipio to Sicily as (puestor in n.c. 
204, became an ledile in 199, and in 198 
was chosen prastor, and appointed to the 
province of Sardinia. Three years later he 
gainetl the consulship, and in 194 for his 
brilliant campaign in Spain obtained the 
honour of a triumph. In 191 he served 
as military tribune against Antiochus, and 
then, having abundantly proved his soldierly 
(pialities, returned to Romo. V or some years 
ho exercised a practical censorship, scrutiniz- 
ing the cViaracters of candidates for office, 
and denouncing false claims, peculations, &(;. 
His election to the censorship in 184 set an 
official seal to his efforts, the unsparing B(i- 
verity of which has made his name prover- 
bial From that year until his death, in 1 49, 
he held no public office, thotigh zealously 
continuing his unofficial labours for the state. 
His hostility to Carthage, the destruction of 
which he advocated in evtiry speech made 
by him in the forum, was the most striking 
feature of his closing years. His incessant 
“ lielenda est Carthago” (Carthage must be 
destroyed) did much to further the third 
Punic war. Of his works his De He Kustica 
(On Rural Economy) alone survives, though 
there exist in quotation fragments of his 
history and speeches. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (called Cato of 
Uticay the place of his death, to distinguish 
him from the t -ensor, his great-grandfather), 
a distinguished Roman, bom 95 B.c. He 
formed an intimacy with the Stoic Antipa- 
ter of Tyre, and ever remained true to the 
principles of the Stoic philosophy. He dis- 
tinguished himself as a volunteer in the war 
against Spartacus, served as military tribune 
in Macedonia in B.c. 67, was made quaistor 
in B.O. 65. His rigorous reforms won him 
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general respect, and in b.c. 63 he was chosen 
tribune of the people. During the troubles 
with Catiline Cato gave Cicero important aid 
both by his eloquence and sagacity, and at 
the same time set himself to thwart the am- 
bitious projects of Pompey, Csesar, and Cras- 
sus. Such success as he had, however, was 
only temporary, and he failed to prevent the 
formation of the triumvirate. To get rid of 
him they sent him to take possession of 
Cyprus, but, having successfully accom- 
plished his mission, he returned, opposed the 
Tribonian law for conferring extraordinary 
powers on the triumvirs, and in 64 B.O. en- 
forced, as praetor, an obnoxious law against 
bribery. On the breach between Pompey 
and Caesar he threw in his lot with Pompey, 
and guarded the stores at Dyrrhachium, 
while Pompey pushed on to Pharsalia. 
After receiving news of Pompey’s defeat he 
sailed to Cyrene and effected a junction with 
Metellus Scipio at Utica, in B.C. 47. He 
took command of that city, but its defence 
appearing hopeless after the defeat of Scipio 
at Thapsus, he determined on suicide, and 
after spending some time in the perusal of 
the Phaedo of Plato, stabbed himself with 
his sword. His wounds were bound up by 
his attendants, but he tore off the bandages 
and died, b.c. 46. 

Ca£op'tric8 (from Greek hatoptron, a 
mirror), that branch of optics which explains 
the properties of incident and reflected light, 
and paurticularly that which is reflected from 
mirrors or polished surfaces. The whole 
doctrine of catoptrics rests on the principle 
that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection and in the same plane. 

Cats, Jacob, born in 1577, one of the 
fathers of the Dutch language and poetry. 
He studied at Leyden, Orleans, and Paris, 
and settled at Middleburg, where he pro- 
duced his Emblems of Pancy and Love, 
Galatea, The Mirror of Past and Present, 
&c. In 1627 and 1631 he was ambassador 
to England, where he was knighted by 
Charles I., and from 1636 to 1652 he was 
grand-pensioner of Holland. He represents 
the best side of the prosaic Flemish genius 
of the period, and his many works had a 
wide and prolonged popularity. 

Cat*8-eye, a mineral, a variety of quartz, 
very hard and semi-transparent, and from 
certain points exhibiting a yellow opalescent 
radiation or chatoyant appearance, some- 
what resembling a cat’s eye. 

Catskill Mountains, a fine range of 
mountains in Hew York state. They lie 


on the w. side of and nearly parallel to the 
Hudson, from which their base is, at the 
nearest point, 8 miles distant. The two 
most elevated peaks are Round Top and 
High Peak; the former 3804 feet, the latter 
3718 feet high. 

Cat’s-tail, a plant. See Reed-mace, 

Cat’s-tail-grass. See Timothy Orass, 

Catsup. See Ketchup, 

Cat'taro, a fortified 8eafk>rt of Austria, 
in Dalmatia, at the bottom of the Gulf of 
Cattaro, on the E. side of the Adriatic. 
The cathedral and the castle are its chief 
buildings. Pop. 5088. 

Cat'tegat, a large gulf of the North Sea, 
between Denmark on the w., Sweden on 
the E., and the Danish islands of Zealand, 
Funen, &c., on the s.; about 160 miles from 
K. to B., greatest breadth about 90. It is 
noted for its herring-fishery, but is difficult 
of navagation. It contains the islands 
Samsoe, Anholt, Lessoe, and Hertzholm. 

Cat'tennole, George, an artist, born 1800 
in Norfolk, died in 1868. He was employed 
as a draughtsman on Britton’s English 
Cathedrals when only sixteen, and drew the 
designs for various annuals, and for his bro- 
ther’s History of the Civil Wars. In the 
earlier part of his career he painted chiefly 
in water-colours, but after 1857 devoted 
himself to oil-painting. Among the best 
known of his pictures are Hamilton of 
Bothwellhaugh about to Shoot the Regent 
Murray, Luther at the Diet of Spires, The 
Armourer’s Tale, &c. 

Catti, or Chatti, one of the most renowned 
of the ancient German tribes. They in- 
habited what is now Hesse, also part of 
Franconia and Westphalia. 

Cattle, a term applied collectively to the 
larger domestic quat^peds, and often exclu- 
sively to those of the ox genus. See Ox. 

Cattle-plague. See Rinderpest. 

Catty, in China and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, a weight of 1^ lbs. 

Catullus, Caius (or Quintus) Valerius, 
a famous Roman lyric poet, bom probably 
B.C. 94, at Verona, or, according to some, at 
Sirmium, on a peninsula of Ls^e Benacus; 
died probably about B.o. 54. He was the 
friend of Cicero, of Plancus, Cinna, and 
Cornelius Nepos; to the last he dedicated 
the collection of his poems. Almost all the 
knowm details of his life are derived by 
inference from his works, and relate to such 
matters as his passion for Lesbia, his jour- 
ney to Bithynia, and voyage home in his 
yacht, his pleasant villa on Lake Benacus, 
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&c. He waa the first of the Romans who 
successfully caught the Greek lyric spirit, 
and gave to Roman literature its most 
genuine songs. 

Cauca (kou'ka), a S. American river in 
Colombia, an important tributary of the 
Magdalena; length, 600-700 miles. It gives 
its name to a department or state of Colom- 
bia; area, 52,000 sq. miles; pop. 460,000. 

Caucasian Race, a term introduced into 
ethnology by Blumenbach, in whose classi- 
fication of mankind it was applied to one 
of the five great races into which all the 
different nations of the world were divided. 
Blumenbach believed this to be the original 
race from which the others were derived, 
and he gave it the epithet of Caucasian be- 
cauvse he believed that its most typical form 
— which was also that of man in his highest 
physical perfection — was to be met with 
among the mountaineers of the (Caucasus. 
In later classifications this ‘ race’ is usually 
‘/ided into Aryan or Indo-European^ and 
emitie. Most of the tribes inhabiting the 
Caucasus belong to the Turanian class. 

Cau'casus, a chain of mountains which 
gives name to a lieutenancy under Russian 
government lying to the south-east of 
Russia Proper, between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian. The total area of the lieuten- 
ancy (including the district of Armenia, 
acquired in 1878) is 179,527 sq. miles, and 
the pop. about 5,500,000. I’he Caucasus 
chain of mountains traverses the lieuten- 
ancy from north-west to south-east through 
a length of 700 miles. It does not form a 
single chain, but is divided, at least for part 
of its length, into two, three, or even four 
chains, which sometimes run parallel to one 
another, and sometimes meet and form 
mountain ganglions. The heights of the 
chief summits are Elbruz, 18,672 feet; Kosh- 
tan-tau, 17,123; Dych-tau, 16,928; Kasbek, 
16,546. Those mountains, as they lie north 
of the Caucasian watershed, are to be looked 
upon as European. The chief rivers are the 
Terek and Kur, flowing into the Caspian, 
and the Kuban and Rion (ancient PhaMs) 
into the Black Sea. The northern part of 
the country produces little but grass; but 
the slopes and valleys on the south, and es- 
pecially those nearest the Black Sea, pro- 
duce various kinds of fruits, grain of every 
description, rice, cotton, hemp, &c. The 
minerals are valuable. At Baku on the 
Caspian immense quantities of petroleum 
are obtained. The inhabitants consist of 
small tribes of various origin and language 


— Georgians, Abassians, Ijeaghians, Ossetes, 
Circassians, Tartars, Armenians, &c. Some 
of them are Greek and Armenian Chris- 
tians, others are Mohammedans, Jews, &c. 
The Caucasian tribes, especially the Circas- 
sians, attracted much attention for over 
half a century by their stubborn resistance 
to the arms of Russia. This resistance came 
to an end in 1859 by the capture of Scha- 
myl, their most distinguished leader. 

Cau'cuB, a term, originally American, for 
a private meeting of citizens to agree upon 
candidates to be proposed for election to 
offices or to concert measures for supporting 
a party. In Britain the term is applied to 
the system of political organization of which 
the Birmingham Liberal Association is a 
type, where all electioneering business is 
managed by a representative committee of 
voters. Its origin is referred to a fray be- 
ween some British soldiers and Boston rope- 
makers in 1770, which resulted in democratic 
meetings of rope-makers and cauU*er«, called 
by the Tories (or Loyalists) caucus meet- 
ings. 

Caudebeo (kod-bek), a picturesque little 
French town, dep. Seine- Inf 4rien re, on the 
Seine, with a fine Gothic church. Pop, 
2000. 

Caudebec - les-Elbeuf (kod - bek - la - zel- 
beuf), a manufacturing town of France, dep. 
of Seine- Inf t^rieure, 12 m. s. of Rouen. Pop. 
11,038. 

Cau'dex, in botany, the stem of a tree, 
more especially the scaly trunk of palms and 
tree-ferns. It often appears as a rhizome 
running along the surface of the earth or 
underground, as in the ferns of Britain. 

Caudine Forks, a pass of S. Italy, in the 
form of two lofty fork-shaped defiles, in the 
Apennines (now called the valley of Arpaia), 
into which a Roman army wm enticed by 
the Samnites, B.C. 321, and being hemmed 
in was forced to surrender. 

Caul, a popular name for a membrane in- 
vesting the viscera, such as the peritoneum 
or part of it, or the pericardium; also a ]K)r- 
tion of the amnion or membrane envelo])ing 
the fetus, sometimes encompassing the hear! 
of a child when lx>m. ’J'his caul was sup- 
posed to predict great prosperity to the per- 
son bom with it, and to be an infallible pre- 
servative against drowning, as well as to 
convey the gift of eloquence. During the 
last century seamen often gave from £10 to 
£30 for a caul. 

Cau'liflower, a garden variety of cabbage, 
in which cultivation has caused the inflor- 
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escence to a«suino when young the form of 
a compact fleshy head, which is highly 
esteemed as a table vegetable. Broccoli is 
much the same. 

Caulking (kak'ing), of a ship, driving a 
quantity of oakum into the seams of the 
planks in the ship’s decks or sides in order 
to prevent the entrance of water. After the 
oakum is driven very hard into these seams 
it is covered with hot melted pitch to keep 
the water from rotting it. 

Caulop'teris, a genus of fossil tree-ferns 
found in the coal-measures. 

Cause, that which produces an effect; that 
from which anything ])roceeds and without 
which it would not exist. In the system of 
Aristotle the word rendered by cause and 
its equivalents in modern language has a 
more extensive signification. He divides 
causes into four kinds: efficient, formal, 
material, and final The efficient or first 
cause is the force or agency by which a 
ruHult is produced ; the formal, the means or 
instrument by which it is produced; the 
material, the siibstance from which it is pro- 
duced; the final, the purpose or end for which 
it is produced. In a general sense the term 
is used for the reason or motive that urges, 
moves, or impels the mind to act or de- 
cide. , 

Caustic (Greek Tcaustihos^ burning, from 
kaioy I burn), a name given to substances 
which have the pro])erty of burning, corrod- 
ing, or disintegrating animal matter; or of 
combining with the principles of organized 
substances and destroying their texture. — 
Lunar Caustic^ a name given to nitrate of 
silver when cast into sticks for the use of 
surgeons, &c. — Caustic potash^ the hydrate 
of potassium . — Caustic sodUx^ prott^xide of 
sodium. 

Caustic, in optics, the name given to the 
curve to which the rays of light, reflected or 
refracted by another curve, are tangents. 
Caustics are consequently of two kinds — 
catacaustics and diacaustics — the former 
being caustics by reflection and the latter 
caustics by refraction. 

Cauterets (kot-ifi), a celebrated bathing 
locality in France, dep. Hautes-Pyr^nCes. 

Cau'tery, in surgery, the searing or burn- 
ing of living flesh by a hot iron {actual 
cautery) or a caustic substance {potential 
cautery). 

Caution, a legal term signifying much 
the same as guarantee or security, now 
mostly used in Scoots law. 

Cau'Tory. See Cavery, 


-CAVALIER. 

Ca'va, a town, South Italy, 3 miles n.w. 
of Salerno, with manufactures of silk, cotton, 
and linen. About 1 mile from Cava is a 
magnificent Benedictine convent. Pop. 6397. 

Cavaignac (ka- van-yak), Louis Eugene, 
French general, bom 1802, died 1867. 
His father, Jean Baptiste Cavaignac, was 
a furious revolutionist and mem^r of the 
C/Ouncil of Five Hundred. Young (^a- 
vaignac in 1824 joined the 2d Regiment 
of Engineers, and being at Arras on the 
outbreak of the revolution of 1830 he was 
the first officer in his regiment to declare 
for the new order of things. In 1 832 he 
was sent to Africa, where he remained for 
several years, and greatly distinguished him- 
self. When the revolution of 1848 broke 
out Cavaignac was appointed governor- 
general of Algeria; but on being elected a 
member of the (’onstituent Assembly he 
returned to Paris and was appointed min- 
ister of war. At the outbreak of the June 
insurrection Cavaignac was appointed dic- 
tat< )r with unlimited powers. For three days 
Paris presented a dreadful scene of tumult 
and bloodshed. About 16,000 persons i)er- 
ished, and property was destroyed to the 
value of upwards of .£200,000. By the 
energy of C’avaignac, aided by the loyalty 
of the army and the National Guard, the 
insurrection was suppressed, and France 
saved from a threatened dissolution of all 
the bonds of society. Towards the close of 
the year he became a candidate for the pre- 
sidency of the republic, but was defeated, 
and Ijouis Napoleon was preferred to the 
office. Gn 20th December he resigned his 
dictatorship. After the coup d^etat of 2d 
December, 1851, he w^as arrested and con- 
veyed to the fortress of Ham, but was liber- 
ated after about a month’s detention. In 
1852 and in 18.67 he was elected member 
for Paris of the legislative body, but on 
both occasions was incapacitated fr<im tak- 
ing his seat by refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance to the emperor. 

Cavaillon (ka-va-yon), a town of Southern 
France, dep. V aucluse, i 4 miles 8.E. Avignon, 
an important railway junction. Pop. 6164. 

Cavalcan’ti, Guino, a Florentine philo- 
sopher and poet, born in the early part of 
the 13th century, died 1300. He was the 
friend of Dante, and, like him, a zealous 
Ghibelline. His Canzone d’Amore have 
gained him the most fame. 

Oavalier (ka-va-ler'), a horseman, espe- 
cially an armed horseman; applied in his- 
tory to the partisans of Charles I., as op- 
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posed to Roundheads, the adherents to the 
parliament. 

Cavalier, in fortification, a work com- 
monly situated within the bastion, but some- 
times placed in the j^orges or on the middle 
of the curtain. It is 10 or 12 feet higher 
than the rest of the works, and is used to 
command all the adjacent works and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Cavalier (ka-va-lya), Jean, leader of the 
Camisards in the war of the Ceveimes, son 
of a peasant, born in 1679 near Anduze 
(department of Crard), died at Chelsea 1740. 
He was engaged in agncultural labours at 
Geneva when the cruel persecutions of tho 
Protestants of the (^evennes by Louis XIV. 
iiuluced him to return home. He liecame 
their leader, and, led by him, they forced 
Marshal Villars to make a treaty with 
them. Cavalier then acce[)ted a commission 
in the king’s service, but, fearing treachery, 
he retired to England, and took service under 
the Earl of Peterborough and 8ir ( Uoudsley 
Shovel in Spain. He commanded a regi- 
ment of refugee Camisards, and distinguished 
himself greatly at the battle of Almanzsi, in 
New Castile, in 1707, whore he was severely 
wounded. He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Jersey. 

Cav'alry, a body of troops which serve on 
horseback, one of the three great classes of 
troops, and a formidable power in the hands 
of a leader who knows how to employ it 
with effect. Its adaptation to speedy move- 
ments is a great advantage, which enables 
a commander to avail himself immediately 
of a decisive moment, when the enemy ex- 
poses a weak point, or when disorder ap- 
pears in his ranks. It is a very important 
instrument in completing the defeat of an 
enemy, in disconcerting him by a sudden 
attack, or overthrowing him by a powerful 
shock. It is very serviceable in protecting 
the wings and centre of an army, for escorts, 
for blockading, for intercepting the supjdieH 
of the enemy, for procuring intelligence, for 
covering a retreat, for foraging, &c. In tho 
British army the cavalry consists of two 
regiments of life-guards, one of horse - 
guards, seven of dragoon -guards, and twenty- 
one other regiments, of which three are 
dragoons, thirteen hussars, and five lancers. 
These are classified also into lifjht and heavy 
cavalry^ with reference to the character of 
their armament and the size of the men and 
horses. A complete regiment of British 
cavalry is divided into four squadrons, and 
each of these into two troops, a troop con- 
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sisting of sixty-eight men; and to each 
troop is assigned a captain, a lieutenant, 
and a second lieutenant. Gavalry are usu- 
ally armetl with straight swords or sabres, 
pistols, and carabines, the lancers (Uhlans 
in the German armies) having lances instead 
of carabines. Cuirasses are still worn by 
certain cavalry regiments. 

Cav'an, an inland Irish count}^ in TTlster; 
area, 477,399 acres, of which three-fourths 
are arable. The north-western part is hilly ; 
the remaining surface, which is undulating 
and irregular, is pervaded by bog and in- 
terspersed with many lakes; the soil is 
generally poor. Oats, fiax, and putato(?8 
are the chief crops. 'J"he ])rincipal towns 
are (’avan, Cootehill, and Bolturbet. ^I'he 
county returns two members to parliament. 
Pop. 129,476.- -Cavan, the county town, r>7 
miles N.w. Dublin, has a courthouse, en- 
dowed school founded l)y Charles I., a Ro- 
man t-atholic college, Ac., and a consider- 
able trade in farm produce. Pop. 3060. 

Cavati'na, in music, a melody of sinqder 
character than the aria^ and without a 
second part and a da capo or nitiirn ]>art. 
The tenn is occasionally ai)])lie<l, however, 
to short simple airs of any kind. 

Cave, or ( Cavern, an opening of some size 
in the solid crust of the earth beneath tho 
surface, (’aves are ])rinci])ally met with in 
limestone rocks, sometimes in sandstone and 
in volcanic rocks. Some of them have a 
very grand or picturcs(|ue appearance, such 
as IMiigal’s C’ave in Statfa; others, su(;h iis 
tho Mammoth Gave <J Kentucky, which 
incloses an extent of about 40 miles of sub- 
terranean windings, are celebrated for their 
great size and subteiTanoan waters; others 
for their gorgeous stalactites anti stalag- 
mites; others are of interest to the geolf)giHt 
and archaiologist from the occurrence in 
them of osseous remains of animals no longer 
found in the same region, perhaps altogether 
extinct, or for the evidence their clay floors 
anti rudely-sculptured walls, and the prehis- 
toric implements and human bones found in 
them, offer of the presence of early man. 
Caves in which the bones of extinct ani- 
mals are found owe their origin, for the 
mtist part, to the action of rain-water on 
limestone rocks. The deposit contained in 
them usually consists of clay, sand, and gra- 
vel combined. In this are embedded the 
animal remains, and stones either angular 
or rounded. Some of the remains found in 
Ettroi)ean caverns belong to animals now 
found only in the toopical or subtropical 
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regions) and others are the remains of ani- 
mals now living in more northerly areas; 
others, again, are the relics of extinct ani- 
mals, Among the latter class of animals 
are the cave boar and lion, the mammoth 
and mastodon, species of rhinoceros, &c. 
Of others that have only migrated may be 
mentioned the reindeer, which is no longer 
found in Southern Europe ; and the Hyania 
crocutUf found in the Gibraltar caves, which 
now lives in South Africa. The ibex, the 
chamois, and a species of ground squirrel, 
are shown to have once lived in the l)or> 
dogne, but are now found only on the 
heights of the Alps and Pyrenees. Thus 
it is evident that the geographical condi- 
tions of the country must have been very 
different from what they are now. Man’s 
relation to these extinct animals, and his 
existence at the time these changes took 
place, are demonstrated by such discoveries 
as those of human bones and worked flints 
beneath layers of hyena droppings, as in 
Wokey’a Hole, near Wells, England; mixed 
up indiscriminately, as in Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay, with bones of elephant, rhinoceros, 
hyena, &c. ; and by the fact that many bones 
of the extinct animals are split up, evidently 
for the sake of the marrow. In the Dor- 
dogne aftd Savign^ caves fragments of horn 
have been found bearing carved, or rather 
deeply scratched, outline figures of ibex, 
reindeer, and mammoth. Among the most 
remarkable bone-caves are those of Kirk- 
dale, in Yorkshire ; Kent’s Hole, Wokey’s 
Hole; of Franconia, in Bavaria; the banks 
of the Meuse, near Lit%e; and tho south of 
France. See Vave-tmn. 

Cave, Edward, an English printer, the 
founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine, was 
born 1691, died 1754. The first numl^er of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, under a 
considerably modified form, has continued 
till this day, was published in Jan. 17J11. 
(Jave is also remembered as the first to give 
literary work to Samuel Johnson. 

CaVeat (L., *Iet him beware’), in law, a 
process in a court to stop proceedings, as t<» 
prevent the enrolinent of a decree in chan- 
cery in order to gain time to present a peti- 
tion of appeal to the lord-chancellor. In 
the Unit^ States this name is given to a 
notice lodged in the patent-office by a per- 
son who wishes to patent an invention, but 
desii^ to be protected till he has perf^ted 
it. li gands g<^ lor a year. 

Cave-men, prehistorio races who Bved 
in such European caves as those mentioned 


in article Cave* That they were at a low 
state of civilization, though possessed of 
some artistic faculty, is evidenced by the 
fact that they were ignorant of the metals, 
of pottery, and of agriculture, and had no 
domestic animals. Their chief food seems 
to have been the reindeer, and their manner 
of life was probably somewhat similar to 
that of the Esquimaux. 

Gav'endish, tobacco which has been 
softened and pressed into quadrangular 
cakes, so called from Thomas Cavendish, 
the Elizabethan circumnavigator. 

Cav'endish, Henry, English physicist 
and chemist, born at Nice in 1731; died in 
London 1810; the son of Lord Charles 
Cavendish, and grandson of the second Duke 
of Devonshire. He devoted himself exclu- 
sively to science, and greatly contributed 
to the progress of chemistry, having dis- 
covered the peculiar properties of hydrogen, 
the composition of water, &c. He also 
wrote on electricity, and determined the 
mean density of the earth. He lived in 
great retirement, and though very wealthy 
his habits were extremely simple. His 
writings consist of treatises in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

Cavendish, or Candlsh, Thomas, an 
English circumnavigator in the reign of 
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Elizabeth; bom about 1555, died 1592. 
Having collected three small vessels for 
the purpose of fpaking a predatory voyage 
to me Spanish colonies, be sailed from' 
Plymouth in 1586, took and destroyed many 
vessels, ravaged the coasts of Chili, Peru, 
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and New Spain, and returned by the Cape of 
Good Hope, having circumnavigated the 
globe in two years and forty -nine days, the 
shortest pericd in which it had then been 
effected. In 1591 he set sail on a similar 
expedition, during which he died. 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, 
was born in 1692, died 1676. Son of Sir 
Charles Cavendish, he was made Earl of 
Newcastle by Charles I. On the approach 
of hostilities between the crown liud parlia- 
ment he embraced the royal cause, and was 
invested with a commission constituting him 
general of all his majesty’s forces raised 
north of the Trent, with very ample powers. 
Through great exertions and the expenditure 
of large sums from his private fortune he 
levied a considerable army, with which, for 
some time, he maintained the king’s cause 
in the north. When the royal cause liecame 
hopeless he retired to Holland. He returned 
after an absence of eighteen years, and was 
rewarded for his services and sufferings with 
tlie dignity of duke. He was the author of 
several mediocre poems and plays, and a 
treatise on horsemanship. 

Cavendish, William, first 1 )ukcof Devon- 
shire, distinguished statesman and patriot, 
was bom 1640, died 1707. On various oc- 
casions he distinguished himself by his spirit 
and valour, and in 1677 began that opposi- 
tion to the arbitrury measures of the minis- 
ters of (Jharles II. which caused him to be 
i-egarded as one of the most determined 
friends of the liberties of his country. Ho 
took an active part in promoting the llevo- 
lution, and was one of the first who de- 
clared for the Prince of Orange. His ser- 
vices were rewarded with the dignity of 
duke. 

Cavendish College, Cambridge, founded 
by the Duke of Devonshire in 1876 for the 
purpose of giving cheap university educa- 
tion to youths younger than those admitted 
to other colleges, and leaving earlier. 

Cavendish Experiment, an im{K;rtant 
scientific experiment first made by the cele- 
brated Henry C’avendish, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the mean density of the earth 
by means of the torsion balance. 

CaVery, or Cauvery, a river of Southern 
India, which, after a winding b.e. course of 
abtjut 470 miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal 
by numerous mouths. It is known to de- 
vout Hindus as the Gaii{|^ of the South, 
and is largely uiiliEed f6r irrigation ]pur- 
poses. 

Caverypauk, a town, Hindustan, North 
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Arcot district, Madras presidency, where 
Clive gained a victory over the French in 
1752. Pop. 6478. 

Cave-temple, a cave used as a temple; 
but the name is especially applied to tem- 
ples excavated in the solid rock, such as 
exist in considerable numbers in India. See 
EUphanta, EUora. 

Caviare (kav'i-ar), the roes of certain 
large fish prepared and salted. The best is 
made from the roes of the sterlet and stur- 
geon, caught in the lakes or rivers of Kussia. 

Cavicor'nia, Cavicokns ( L. cavns, hollow, 
and cornit^ a horn), a family of ruminants, 
characterized by persistent horns (thus differ- 
ing from the deer) consisting of a bony core 
and a homy sheath or t^ase covering the bone, 
in both sexes or in males only. They com- 
prise the antelopes, goats, and oxen. In 
various species, as the antelopes, the bony 
nucleus has no internal cavity; in others, 
as the ox and goat, it is hollow. 'J'he first 
horny case sheds off in the second year, 
after which the horns l)ecom«i smoother. 

CavldsB, the guinea-pig tribe. See Cart/. 

Cavite (ka-ve'ta), a town in the island of 
Imzon, ono of the Philippines; situated on 
the Bay of IVIanilla, about 11 miles b.w. of 
Manilla. Its docks and arsenal were once 
famous, but have latterly been going to dt;- 
cay. It gives name to a province with a 
pop. of .57,006. T‘op, of town a}>out 7000. 

Cavo-rilievo (It.; ka'vo-ri-U-a'vo), in 
sculpture, a kind of relief in which the high- 
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Egypt. 


est surface is only level with that of the 
original stone, giving an effect like the im- 
pression of a S€^ in wax. It is also called 
intaglio 

Cavonr (ka-vari), Count Camillo Benbo 
D i, a distinguished Italian statesman, was 
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bom at Turin in 1809 or 1810, died 1861. 
He was educated in the military academy 
at Turin, and after completing his studies 
he made a journey to England, where he 
remained for several years, making himself 
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acquainted with the principles and working 
of the British constitution, and forming 
friendships with some of the most distin- 
guished men. He became a memiier of the 
Sardinian Chamber of Deputies in 1849, 
and the following year minister of com- 
merce and agriculture. In 18r)2 he became 
premier, and not long afterwards took an 
active part in cementing an alliance with 
(Ireat Britain and France, and making com- 
mon cause with these powers against Russia 
during the Crimean War. The attitude, 
however, thus taken by Sardinia could not 
fail to prove offensive to Austria. A col- 
lision, therefore, was inevitable, resulting in 
the campaign of 1 869. The intimate con- 
nection formed at that time with France, 
who lent her powerful assistance in the pro- 
secution of the war, was mainly due to the 
agency of Cavoiir, who was accused by some 
on this occasion of having purchased the 
assistance of Napoleon lit. by unduly 
countenancing his ambitious projects. In 
1860 Garibaldi’s expedition to Sicily took 
place; but towards this and the subseciuent 
movements of the Italian liberator Count 
Cavour was forced to maintain an apparent 
coldness. He lived to see the meeting of 
the first Italian parliament, which decreed 
Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. 

Ca'yy, the popular name for a genus of 
rodent animiw \Cavia\ family Cavidae, 
characterized by molars without roots, fore- 


feet with five toes, hinder with three, and 
the absence of a tail and clavicles. They 
are natives of tropical America, the most 
familiar example of this genus being the 
guinea-pig (which see). 

Cawnpore', a town, India, North-west 
Provinces, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
which is here about a mile wide, 130 miles 
N.w. from Allahabad, 628 miles n.w. of 
Calcutta, and 266 miles b.£. of Delhi It is 
a modem town with nothing s^^ecially note- 
worthy about it as regards site or buildings. 
It has manufactures of leather and cotton 
goods and a large trade. Including the 
native city, cantonments (31,283), and civil 
station, it had in 1881 a pop. of 151,444. 

In 1857 the native regiments stationed here 
mutinied and marched off, placing themselves 
under the command of the Rajah of Bithoor, 
the notorious Nana Sahib. General Wheeler, 
the commander of the European forces, 
defended his position for some days with 
great gallantry, but, pressed by famine and 
loss of men, was at lengtli induced to sur- 
render to the rebels on condition of his party 
being allowed to quit the place uninjured. 
I'his was agreed to; but after the European 
troops, with the women and children, had 
been embarked in boats on the Ganges, they 
were treacherously fired on by the rebels; 
many were killed, and the remainder con- 
veyed back to the city, where the men were 
massacred and the women and children 
placed in confinement. The approach of 
General Havelock to (^awnpore roused the 
brutal instincts of the Nana, and he ordered 
his hapless prisoners to be slaughtered, .and 
their bodies to be thrown into a welL The 
following day he was obliged, by the vic- 
torious progress of Havelock, to retreat to 
Bithoor. A memorial has since been erected 
over the scene of his atrocities, and tine 
public gardens now surround the well. 

Caxamarca, or Cajamahca (ka-/ta-m^'- 
ka), a department and towm, Peru; area of 
the department about 14,200 square miles; 
pop. 213,400. The town is situated about 
70 miles from the Pacific Ocean, 280 N. 
Tdma. Pop. 18,400. It was the scene of 
the imprisonment and murder of Atahualpa^ 
the last of the Incas. 

Caxias (ka-she'as), a town of Brazil, 
province Maranhfto, on the Itapicuru, which 
is here navigable. Pop. 10,000. 

Cazton, William, the introducer of the 
art of printing into Britain, was bom in the 
Weald of Kent about 1422, died at West- 
minster 1491. He served an apprentice- 
820 
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ship to Robert Large, a London mercer. 
On the death of his master Oaxtou went 
into business for liimself at Bruges. He 
wiis afterwards appoiiited governor at 
Bruges to the London Association of Mer- 
chant Adventurers. Ho appears auliae- 
quently to have held some ottice in the 
household of Cliarles, Duke of Burgundy, 
whose wife, the Lady Margaret t>f York, 
distinguished herself us the patroness of 
C’axton. He had translated the popular 


mediaeval rt)inance Le llecueil des Histoiies 
de Troye (Collection of the Histories of 
Troy), and in or<ler to multiply copies he 
learned the newly-discovered art of printing. 
It was printed either at (-k>logne or Bruges 
about 1474, and is the earliest B{>ecimen of 
typography in the English language, 'i'he 
(tame and Playe of the i'hesse, Bruges, 
1475, is the second English book printed. 
In 147(i he returned to England, and in 
1477 printed at Westminster 'rho Dictes 
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and Sayings of the Philoso|>he]'H, the first 
b«)ok printed in England. In fourteen years 
he printed nearly 80 separate books, nearly 
all of folio size, some of which passed 
through two editions, ainl a few through 
three. He translated twenty-one books, 
mainly romances, from the French, and one 
(Reynard the Fox) from the Dutch, help- 
ing materially to fix the literary language 
of the l()th century. He was buried in tlie 
church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

Cayenne (ki-en'j, the capital of the col- 
ony of French Guiana, is a seaport on an 
island of same name at the mouth of the 
Cayenne River. It is a noted penal settle- 
ment, has a large but shallow harbour, and 
contains about 8000 inhabitants. 

Cayenne Pepper, or Capsicum, the name 
given to the powder formed of the dried and 
ground fruits, and more especially the seeds, 
of various species of Capaicum^ and espe- 
cially of C. frutescenM. It is employed as a 
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condinund to improve the flavour of food, 
aid digestion, and prevent flatulence, in 
medicine it is used as a stimulant, ami is a 
valuable gargle for a relaxed throat. Seo 
Vaimcurn. 

CayluB (kri-liisl, Anne Ci,aim>e Phimpi'e 
OK TuniKUKH, &c., (■OUNT, French archa o- 
logist, born 1092 at I’aris, died 1705. 
After having served in the army, he trav- 
elled e.Ktensively in Europe and the Eiist. 
He left numerous works, tales as well us 
anthpiarian researches. Among the latter 
is his Recueil d’Antiquittis Egyptiennes, &c!. 
(Paris, 1752-67, seven vols.). Caylus was 
also an industrious and skilful engraver, 
after the first masters. His mother, Mar- 
quise de Caylus (1073 -1729), niece of Mad. 
de Maintenon, maile heiself known by a 
spirited little work, Mes Souvenirs. 

Cayman. See Cairnan, 

Ca3mia2i Islands, three islands situated 
about 140 miles n.w. of Jamaica, of which 
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they are dependencies. Grand Cayman, the 
largest and the only one inhabited, is 20 
miles long and from 7 to 10 broad, and has 
two towns or villages. 'J'he inhabitants, 
aljout 2500 in numl)er, partly descendants 
of the buccaneei’s, are chiedy employed in 
catching turtle. The other two islands are 
Little Cayman and Cayman Brae (pop. 
400). 

Cayu'ga Lake, a lake in the State of New 
York; 38 miles long and fi'om 1 to 34 miles 
wide. It is much frequented by pleasure 
parties. 

Cazalla-de-la-sierra (ka-tharya-), a town, 
Spain, Andalusia, in the province and 36 
miles N. by K. of Seville, on a declivity of the 
Sierra Morena, which is here rich in timber 
and metals. Bop. 8322. 

Cazemb6*8 (ka-zem'be) Dominion, anative 
state of Central South Africa, lying l)etween 
the rivers Luapula and Lualaba, west of 
Lake Bangweolo, and now included in the 
Congo State. It is a lan<i of forest-covered 
sandstone ridges and gniss plains, intersected 
by streams flowing iKjrthwards. d’he coun- 
try is vassal to the Muata Yamvo, the here- 
ditary chief of Ulunda. Cassava, maize, 
sorghum, and cotton are cultivated. 

Cazorla (ka-thorla), a town, Spain, An- 
dalusia, in the province and 41 miles k. of 
Jaen, with 7383 inhabitants. 

Cazotte (ka-zot), Jacques, French 
writer, born in 1720, executed by the revo- 
lutionists 1792. He became first knowmby 
a romance of chivalry, Ollivier, published 
in 1763; and subsequently his Diable 
Anioureux, the Lord Impromptu, and 
(Euvres Morales et Badines, gave proof of 
his rich imagination. With the assistance 
of an Arabian monk he translated four vol- 
umes of Arabian Tales— a continuation of 
the Arabian Nights. 

Ceara (sa-a-rii'), a province on the north 
coast of Brazil; area, 50,247 S(][uare miles. 
Among its productions are numerous medi- 
cinal plants, gums, balsams, and resins; 
cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, &c., are culti- 
vated. The first Portuguese colony in Cear;t 
was founded in 1610, in the neighbourhood 
of Cear.4, the present capital. This town is 
situated on the coast, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade in rubber, coffee, sugar, &c. 
Pop. of prov. 722,000; of town Ceard, 19,000. 

Cebadilla. See SabadiUa, 

Cebu (tha-bc>0» one of the Philippine 
Islands, lying between Luzon and Min- 
danao, 135 miles long, with an extreme 
width of SO miles. Sugar cultivation and 


the manufacture of abaca are the chief in- 
dustries. Pop. 320,000. The town of Cebu, 
on the eastern coast of the island, the oldest 
Spanish settlement on the J^hilippines, is a 
place of considerable trade, and has a cathe- 
dral and several churches. 

Ce'bus, agenus of monkeys. See Capuchin 
and Sapajou. 

Cecco d'Ascoli (chek-o-das'ko-le), whose 
roper name was Francesco deoli Stabili, 
talian poet, bom at Ascoli 1257, burned at 
Florence 1327. His chief work, L’Acerba, 
a kind of poetic cyclopsedia, passed through 
many editions. He adversely criticised the 
writings of Dante and (^avalcante, and suf- 
fered death at the hands of the inquisition 
for alleged heterodoxy. 

Cecidomy'ia, the genus of insects to which 
the Hessian -fly belongs. 

Cecil (ses'il), Kobkkt, Earl of Salisbury, 
English statesman, second son of William 
Cecil, Tiord Burleigh, Itorn about 1563. He 
was of a weak constitution, on which account 
he was educated at home till his removal to 
the University of Cambridge. Having re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood he went to 
France as assistant to the English ambassa- 
dor. On the death of Sir Francis W alsing- 
ham he succeeded him as principal secretary, 
and continued to be a confidential minister 
of Queen Elizabeth to the end of her reign. 
Having secretly 8upf)orted the interests of 
James I. previous to his accession to the 
crown he was continued in office under the 
new sovei-eign and raised to the peerage. 
In 1603 he was created a baron, in 1604 
Viscount Cranbourn, and in 1605 Earl of 
Salisbury. In 1608 Lord Salisbury was 
made lord high -treasurer, an office which 
he held till his death in 1612. 

Cecil, William, Lord Burleigh, eminent 
English statesman, was the son of Bichard 
Cecil, master of the robes to Henry VIII., 
and was born at Bourne, in TJncolnshire, in 
1520, died 1598. He studied at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, whence he removed to 
Gray’s Inn, with a view to prepare himself 
for the practice of the law, but an introduc- 
tion to the court of Henry VIII. changed 
his aims. On the accession of Edward VI. 
his interests were advanced by the protector 
Somerset, whom he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition to Scotland. He held no public 
office during the reign of Mary, and by extra- 
ordinary caution managed to escape perse- 
cution. On the accession of Elisabeth he 
was appointed privy-councillor and secretary 
of state, and during all the rest of his life 
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he was at the helm of aflfairs. One of the 
first acts of her reigu was the settlement of 
religion, which Cecil conducted with great 
skill and prudence, considering tlie difficul- 
ties to be encountered. I'he general tenor of 
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Cecil’s policy was cautiot», and rested upon 
an avoidance of open hostilities, and a reli- 
ance on secret negotiation and intrigues 
with opposing parties in the neighbouring 
countries, with a view to avert the dangers 
which threatened his own. On the suppres- 
sion of the northern rebelliim in 1 571 Eliza- 
beth raised him to the peerage by the title 
of Baron Burleigh. Much of the glory of 
the reign of Elizabeth is due to the counsels 
and measures of Cecil. His character in 
private life was very attractive. 

Ceciria, Saint, the patron saint of music, 
who has been falsely regarded as the in- 
ventress of the organ, and who is said to 
have sufitered martyrdom a.T). 230, although 
other dates are given. In the Boman 
Catholic Church her festival (Nov. 22) is 
made the occasion of splendid music. Her 
story forms one of Chaucer’s (Canterbury 
Tales, and Dryden in his Alexander’s 
Feast, and Po}>e in his Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, have sung her praises. Kaphael, 
Domeniebino, Dolce, and Mignard, have 
represented her in celebrated paintings. 

Cecro'pia, a genus of beautiful South 
American trees, nat. order Artocarpaceae 
(bread-fruits). V. peltdta, or trumpet-wood, 
is remarkable for its hollow stem and 
branches, the former being made by the 
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Indians into a kind of drum and the latter 
into wind-instruments. The light porous 
wood is used by the Indians for procuring 
fire by friction. I’he inner bark is fibrous 
and strong, and used for cordage. This 
species yields caoutchouc. 

Cecropia Moth {Plaiyminia cccropia)^ the 
largest moth of the U. States. It belongs 
to the silk-worm family, and its caterpillar 
spins a large coc(H>n from which a coarse 
silk may be prepai’ed. 

Ce'cropB, according to tradition, the 
founder of Athens and the first king of 
Attica. He was said to have taught the 
savage inhabitants religion and morals, and 
made them ac(j[uainted with the lulvantages 
of social life. liy the later (Treeks he wiis 
represented m ha\ ing led a colony to Attica 
from Egypt about 1400 or 1500 w.c., but 
modern critics do not look upon this event 
nor on the life of Ceerops at all as hisU>rical. 

Ce'cropB, a genus of parasitic eiitomos- 
tnicous crustaceans, found on the gills of 
the tunny .and turbot, and called by fisher- 
men fish-lice. 

Ce'dar, a tree which forms fine woods 
on the mountaiuH of Syria and Asia Minor, 
the Piuus Vedrm of Linini'us, the C* (lrv8 
Lihdui of some other botanists, while by 
others it is referred to the genus Larit^ and 
by others again, along with the larch, to the 
genus A hies. It is an evergreen, grows to 
a great size, and is remarkable for its dura- 
bility. Of the faujoiiH ctalars of Lebanon 
comparatively few now remain, and the 
tree does not grow in any other part of 
Palestine. The most celebrated group is 
situated not far from the village of Tripoli, 
at an elevation of about COOO feet above 
the sea The circumference of the twelve 
largest trees hero varies from alwut 18 to 
47 feet. Odar timber was formerly much 
prized, but in modern times is not regarded 
as of much value, perhaps from the trees 
not l)eing of sutlicient age. Some fine 
cedars are met with in England. The 
name is given also to the deodar {C. Deoddra)^ 
which is indee^l regarded by many botanists 
as a mere variety of the cedar of TiCbanon, 
and which produces excellent timber. It is 
a native of India, and is a large and hand- 
some tree, growing in the Himalayas to the 
height of 150 feet, with a circumference of 
30. It has wide-spreading branches, which 
droop a little at the extremities. The leaves 
are tufted or solitary, larger than those of 
the cedar of Lebanon and very numerous, 
of a dark-bluish green, and covered with a 
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glaucous bloom. I'he cones are rather larger 
than those of the Lebanon cedar, and very 
resinous. The wood is well adapted for 
building puri^oses, being compact and very 
enduring. The deodar was introduced into 
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(ireat Britain in 1822, and is now common 
in lawns and parks. The Mount Atlas 
cedar {C, A tlanticn), as its name implies, is 
a native of the mountains of North Africa. 
This cedar, though <liffering in habit and 
minor features, is regarded by some botan- 
ists as specifically identical with the other 
two. The name is also applied to many 
trees which have no relation to the true 
cedar, as the Bermuda cedar {Juniper iis 
bcrraudidiia)^ used for making pencils, the 
red cedar {J. virginidna)^ the Honduras, or 
bastard Barbadoes cedar {Cedrela odordta\ 
and the red cedar of Australia {€, australis). 
See Cedrela. 

Cedar-bird, a name given to the Ameri- 
can wax -wing {AmpUis amcricdnus or 
JimihgcUla carolimnsis)^ from its fondness 
for the berries of the red cedar. It is a 
handsome and sprightly bird, occurring 
throughout the whole of the United States, 
but has no song. 

Cedar Creek, a stream in Shenandoah 
CO., Virginia, near which General Sheridan 
converted a defeat of the li'ederals by the 
Confederates into a complete victory, Oct. 
1864. 

Cedar Lake, a lake in Canada, an expan- 


sion of the Saskatchewan before it enters 
Lake Winnipeg ; nearly 30 miles long, and 
where widest 25 miles broad. 

Cedar Oil, an aromatic oil obtained from 
the American red cedar (Junipl^rus vir- 
fjinidna). 

Cedar Rapids, a fiourishing town of the 

U. States, in Iowa, on Red Cedar River, 
with large railway machine - shops and 
numerous industrial establishments. Pop. 
over 15,000. 

Cedilla, a mark used under the letter o, 
especially in French (thus 9), to indicate 
that it is to be pronounced like the Eng- 
lish s, 

Cedrela^ a genus of large timber trees, 
natives of the tropics of both hemispheres, 
order (Jedrelaceae. C, odordta of Honduras 
and the W. Indies yields bastard cedar; 

V, ausirdiis is a valuable Australian timber 
tree; one or two E. Indian species have 
febrifugal properties. 

Cedrela'cesa, the mahogany family, a 
nat. order of dicotyledonous plants, nearly 
allied to, if really separate from, the Me- 
liacete. They are trees wdth alternate j»in- 
nate leaves and a woody capsular fruit. 
Different species yield mahogany, satin- 
wood, yellow-wood, Ac. 

Ced'ruB. See Cedar. 

Cefalo'nia. See Cepludonia. 

Cefalu (chef'a lo), a seaport and bisho))’s 
see on the north coast of Sicily. 'I'he trade 
is trifling, but a productive fishery is carried 
on. Pop. 12,714. 

Cel'andine, a name given to two British 
plants, the greater celandine and the lesser 
celandine; also called swallow -worts^ because 
the plants were believed to flower when the 
swallow arrived, and to die when it de- 
parted. The former is Cfulidonium 
and the latter Ficaria rauunculoidcs or 
Ma.7iunculus Ficaria. This latter is a fa- 
vourite wild flower from its being one of 
the earliest British plants to come into 
blossom, having petals of a fine golden-yellow 
colour. Its root consists of small fleshy 
tubers. It is often called pile wort, being a 
reputed cure of piles. The greater celan- 
dine belongs to the poppy family ; it is full 
of a yellow juice of a poisonous acrid na- 
ture. 

Celano (che-lii'no). Lake of. See Fu- 
cino. 

Celano (che-lii'no), Tommaso da, one of 
the reputed authors of the Latin hymn 
Dies Irce, was born towards the end of the 
12th or about the beginning of the 13 th 
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century, at Celano, in the Abruzxi, an<l 
(lied in Italy after 1250. He was one of 
the most devoted adherents of St. Francis 
of Assisi, whose life he wrote. 

Celastra'cess, an order of polypetalons 
dicotyledons, consisting of shrubs and smiUl 
trees, natives of S. Europe, Asia, America, 
Australia, &c., most of them of no great 
importance. See Spiyidh-trec, 

Celebes (sere-bOz), one of the larger is- 
lands of the Indian Ar(;hipelago, between 
llorneo on the w. and the Moluccas on the 
K. It consists mainly of four large penin- 
sulas stretching to the E. and s., and sepa- 
rated by three deep gulfs; total area, 54,000 
s(j. miles. No part of it is more than 70 
miles from the sea. (\debes is mountain- 
ous chiefly in the centre and the north, 
where there are several active volcanoes. 
It has also broad grassy plains and exten- 
sive forests. Gold is found in all the val- 
leys of the north peninsula, which abounds 
in sulphur. C^^ppe^ occurs at various ]>oints, 
and in Macassar tin also. Diamoiuls and 
other pretdous stones are found. The island 
is entirely destitute of feline or canine ani- 
mals, insectivora, the elephant, rhincjceros, 
and tapir (thougli these are found in Bor- 
neo); but it has the antelopean buffalo 
{A lion) f the sjural -tusked pig {liahf/rou8sn)f 
&c. Among domesticated animals are small 
but vigorous horses, buffaloes, goats, sheej), 
and pigs. Trepang and turtle are caught in 
abundance. Marsupial animals are repre- 
sented by the cuscus, an opossum-like ani- 
mal with a prehensile tail. Among the 
trees are the oak, teak, cedar, upas, bamboo, 
&c. Among cultivated plants are the coffee- 
tree, indigo, cacao, sugar-cane, manioc root, 
tobacco, ttc. I’he maritime districts are 
inhabited by Malays; the Peninsula of Ma- 
cassar is occupied by Bugis and Macassars. 
Maiidhars dwell in the w. of the island, and 
the mountainous regions in the interior, es- 
]iecially in the N . , are inhabited by Alfoories. 
’^riuj inhabitants may be classed into two 
groups; the Mohammedan semi - civilized 
tribes, and the pagans, who are more or less 
Baviigofi. 7'he capital is Macassar, in the 
H.w. of the island. The trade in trepang is 
very im|K)rtant, Macassar being the chief 
staple place for this article of commerce. 
'J’he three great languages of the island, not 
reckoning the dialects of the savage tribes, 
are those of the Bugis, the Macassars* and 
the Mandhars. The ancient Bugi is the 
language of science and religion. The ihigis 
have a considerable body of literature. 
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Celebes was first visited by the Portuguese 
in 1512, but no factory was established by 
them there till a few years later. In IflfiO 
Maciissar was taken by the Dutch, the 
southern portion of the island put under 
Dutch rule, and the Portuguese expelled. 
In 1683 the northern part likewise fell into 
their hands. The island was coiuiuered by 
the British in 1811, but a few years later 
it was again given iip to the Dutch, in 
w'hose possession it has remained ever since. 
Pop. estimated at 1,000,000. 

Cel'eres, in Homan authpdty, a body of 
300 horsemen, formed by Romulus from 
the wealthier citizens. Their number was 
afterwards augmented, and they are tluuight 
to have been the origin of the rquites. 

Celer'iac, turnip-rooted celery, a variety 
of celery in which tlui root resembles a tur- 
nip and may weigh 3 or 4 lbs. Jt is ttuich 
cultivated on the continent of Europe, less 
so in BHtain, and is eaten either in salads 
or cooked. 

Cel'ery, an umbelliferous plant {A pi mu. 
j/rnvc.r>Iem) indigenous tf> the ditebes and 
marshy places near tluj st'a-coasi in England 
and Ireland, and (dsewhero in lOurope, and 
long cnltivat(!d in gardens as a salad and 
culinary vegetable. 'J'here are two varieties 
in cultivation, viz. red and white stalked, 
and of these many sub-varieties. Gelery is 
commonly blanched by heaping up the soil 
about the plants. 

Celery Fly {Tqthrltis Onoftorriinh), a 
two-winged fly, the larvsi of which are 
destructive to celery and parnsnij). 

Cel'estine (Sr SO,), the native sulphate 
of strontium, a mineral which oceui's associ- 
ated with sulphur and finely crystallized in 
the Sicilian sulphur mines. It is transparent 
and colourless, though speeimens arci nuft 
with of a yellow or red cohmr, while otliers 
are of a fine blue. Jt is from this variety 
that the mineral has obtained its name. 

Celestine, the name of five popes. Cr- 
LKSTlNK I. was elected pope in 422, died in 
432, and is recognized by the church as a 
saint. — (•ELESTINK II., a native of Tuscany, 
who had studied under Al>elard, filled the 
pa})al chair for five njonths in 1143-44. He 
granted a}>soIution to Louis VII. of France, 
and removed the interdict which for three 
years was laid upon that country. — Celeh- 
TINE III., one of the Orsini family, was 
elected pope in 1191, when, it is believed, 
about ninety years of age, and reigned till 
1198. He crowned the emperor Henry VI., 
but afterwards excommunicated both Henry 
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and Leopold, duke of Austria, on account 
of the captivity of Richard Coeur de Lion. — 
Cblbstine IV., a Milanese, who, when a 
monk, wrote a history of Scotland, was 
elected pope in 1241, but reigned only 
seventeen days. — Celestine V. was chosen 
pope duly 6, 1294, but abdicated his dignity 
iJec. 13, 1294, and died May 19, 1296. He 
is the founder of the Oelestines, and was 
canonized in 1813 by Clement V. 

Cerestines (from their founder Pope Ce- 
lestine V.), a religious order instituted about 
the middle of the 13th century, in Italy, 
who followed the rule of St. Benedict, and 
were devoted entirely to a contemplative 
life. Very few priories of this once-numer- 
ous order now exist. 


and zinc, united to their opposites or to each 
other, usually by a wire. (3) In biol. a cell 
is a microscopically small semi-fluid portion 
of matter, consisting of a soft mass of liv- 
ing, contractile, jelly-like matter, and a 
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Celln of Round or Oval Form. 

a. Border of the coll or coil-wall; h, cell Bubstaiicc; 
ec, nuclei; dd, nucleoli. 


Celibacy, the state of being celibate or 
unmarried; specially applied to the volun- 
tary life of abstinence from marriage fol- 
lowed by many religious devotees and by 
some orders of clergy, as those of the Roman 
(!)atholic Church. The ancient Egyptian 
priests preserved a rigid chastity; the 
priestesses of ancient Creece and Jlome 
were pledged to perpetual virginity; and 
celibacy is the rule with the Buddhist 
priests of the East. Among Christians the 
earliest aspirants to the spiritual perfection 
sujijiofted to be attainable through celibacy 
were not ecclesiastics as such, but hermits 
and anchorites who aimed at superior sanc- 
tity. During the first three centuries the 
marriage of the clergy was freely permitted, 
but by the Council of Elvira (305) conti- 
nence wiis enjoined on all who served at the 
altar. For centuries this subject led to 
many struggles in the church, but was finally 
settled by Gregory VII. positively forbid- 
ding the marriage of the clergy. The 
t\>uncil of Trent (1593) confirmed this rule. 
In the Greek Church celibacy is not com- 
pulsory on the ordinary clergy. Protestants 
hold that there is no inorsd superiority in 
celibacy over marriage, and that the church 
has no right to impose such an obligation on 
any class of her ministers. 

Cell, a term of various applications. (1) 
Ecclesiastically it was sometimes applied 
to a lesser or subordinate religious house, 
dependent upon a greater. The apartments 
or private dormitories of monks and nuns 
are also calleil cdU, The term cell is applied 
also to the part of the interior of a temple 
where the image of a god stood. (2) In elec- 
tricity, the term is applied to a single jar, 
bath, or division of a compound vessel, con- 
taining a couple of plates, generally copper 


central structure, consisting of a small, roun- 
dish body, called the nucleuHj generally more 
solid than the rest of the cell, and which 
may have within it a still more minute 
body, the nuclcdus. The cell substance or 
protoplasm (see Protoplaitm ) which surrounds 
the nucleus is an albuminous substance 
j^jossessing fundamental vital properties, 
and believed to be the starting-point of all 
animal and vegetable organisiris. 'Fho cell- 
wall when present consists of an alteration 
of the external portion of the cell body, and 
is not a separate structure. All cells have 
but a very limited duration, so the tissues 
are being constantly renewed. 

Celia, part of a temple. See Cell. 

Cellardyke. See Ajutruther. 

Celle (tsel'le), a town in Prussia, province 
of Hanover, 23 miles N.e. of the town of 
Hanover, in the midst of a sandy plain, at 
the confluence of the Fuse with the Aller, 
which is navigable. The manufactures are 
varied, and the trade is extensive. Pop. 
18,800. 

Cellini (chel-l6'ne), Benvenu'to, a sculp- 
tor, engraver, and goldsmith, was born at 
Florence in 1500, and died there in 1571 or 
1672. Of a bold, honest, and open charac- 
ter, but vain and (piarrelsome, he was often 
entangled in disputes which frequently cost 
his antagonists their lives. At the siege of 
Rome (if we believe his own account, given 
in his autobiography) he killed the Con- 
stable of Bourbon and the Prince of Orange. 
He was afterwards imprisoned on the charge 
(probably false) of having stolen the jewels 
of the Papal crown, and with difficulty 
escaped execution. He then visited the 
court of Francis I. of France. He after- 
wards returned to Florence, and under the 
patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici made a Per- 
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seus with the bead of Medusa in bronze, 
which is still an ornament of one pf the 
public squares; also a statue of (-hrist, in 
the chapel of the I*itti Ihilace, l>esides many 
excellent dies for coins and medals. His 
works may l)e <livided into two ehisses. The 
first, for which he is most celebrated, com- 
prises his smaller productions in metid, the 
emlx)ssed decorations of shields, cups, sal- 
vers, ornamented sword and daj'ger hilts, 
clasps, niodals, and coins. The second in- 
cludes his hirger works as a sculptor, such 
as the Perseus mentioned above; a colossal 
!Mars for a fountain at JA)ntainebleau; a 
marble Christ in the Kscurial I’alace; a life- 
size statue of Jupiter in silver; &c. His life, 
written by himself, is very racy an<l animated. 

Cellula'res, in botany, that division of 
plants which are altogether comi>osed of 
cellular tissue, without fibres or vessels. 
They form the greater portion of the aco- 
tyledonous or cryptogamic plants. 

Cellular Theory, in [diy sioltigy, that theory 
which derives all vegetable 
and animal tissues from the 
union and metamorphosis 
of primitive cells. 

Cellular Tissue, in phy- 
siology, a name for what is 
also called the areolar timie 
(which see). In botany, the 
term is applied to the soft 
substance of plants, com- 
posed of elementary vesicles 
or cells without woody or 
vascular tissues. 

Celluloid, an artificial substance exten- 
sively used as a substitute for ivory, bone, 
hard rubber, coral, Ac., having a close re- 
semblance to these substances in hardness, 
elasticity, and texture. It is composed of 
cellulose or vegetable fibrine reduced by 
acids U) pyroxyline (or gun-cotton), camphor 
is then added, and the comjiound moulded 
by heat and pressure to the desired sha^H). 
It is used chiefly for such articles as buttons, 
handles for knives, forks, and umbrellas, 
billiard-balls, backs to brusheSj piano keys, 
napkin-rings, opera-glass frames, &c. It 
pan be variously coloured. 

CeU'ulose (CoHioO;,), the substance of 
which the permanent cell-membranes of 
plants are always composed It is closely 
allied to sugar, dextrin, or gum and starch, 
and is changed into the latter by heat, sul- 
phuric acid, or caustic potash. Cellulose 
has also been detected in the tunics of asd- 
dia and other invertebrate animals. 
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Cersius, the name of a Swedish family, 
several menil>ers of which attained celebrity 
in science and literature. The best known 
is ANnKR.s Crlhujr, horn 1701, died 1741. 
After being apjKjintetl professorof astronomy 
at the University of tTj>8al he travelled in 
Cennany, England, France, and Italy; and 
in 1736 he took part in the expedition of 
Manpeituis and others for the pniq^oso of 
measuring a degree of the meridian in J^ap- 
laud. He is best known as the constructor 
of the Centigrade thermometer. 

Celsius Scale, another name for the (^iiiti- 
grjvtle thermometric scale, from that of the 
inventor, Anders < Msius, See ThermomrU r. 

Cel sUB, an ICpicurean philosopher of the 
2d century after lUirist, who is usually said 
tt) have been tlu; author of an attack on 
f/hristianity entitled Iir)gf>s Alcthiis ('IVuc 
Word), which is now lost, but is mostly 
preserved in the extracts ('ontained iu the 
more celebrated work CJontra Celsum, in 
which it was answered by ( )rigen. 

Celsus, Auuki.ujk (or perhaps Aur-us) 
CoRNEi.iiJS, a celebrated Latin writer on 
medicine who Jived, probably, urnhT tin.' 
lioinan emperors Augustus and 'I'iberius, or 
in the beginning of the Christian era. He 
also wrote on i hetoric, the art of war, and 
agriculture. He is, liowever, best known 
by his lie Medicina, long one of the chief 
manuals on medicine. 

Celtibe'ri, or (Jki/iihehianh, inhabitants 
of Celtiberia, now known as ( )l(l and New 
Castile. I’hey originated from Iberians 
mixed with Olts. After a long rosistanee 
to the liomans they were at last subjected 
to their sovereignty, adopted their iriannerH, 
language, dress, &c. 

Celtis, a genus of trees. See Nettli tree, 

Celts, the earliest Aryan settlers in 10 u- 
rope according to the common theory. Thoy 
appear t»> have been driven westward by 
succeeding weaves of Teutons, Slavonians, 
and others, but there are no means {)f fixing 
the jwriods at wliich any of these movements 
took place. Herodotus mentions them as 
mixing with the Iberians who dwelt round 
the river Ebro in Spain. At the beginning 
of the historic period they were the pre- 
dominant race in Britain, Ireland, Franc.e, 
Ikilgium, Switzerland, N. Italy, Spain, and 
elsewhere. The liomans called them gene- 
rally Galli, that is Gauls or Gael. They 
appear to have reached the zenith of thtnr 
power in the 2d and 3d centuries b.c. Some 
tribes of them, overrunning Greece, settled 
in a part of Asia Minor, to which the name 
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of Galatia was given. They finally went 
down before the resistless power of Home, 
and either became absorbed with the con- 
quering races or were cooped up in the ex- 
treme N.w. of Europe. At an early date 
the Celts divided into two great branches, 
speaking dialects widely differing from each 
other, but doubtless belonging to the same 
stock. One of these branches is the Gad- 
helic or Gaelic, represented by the High- 
landers of Scotland, the Celtic Irish, and the 
Manx ; the other is the Cymric, represented 
by the Welsh, the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
and those of Brittany. The C^ornish dialect 
is now extinct. The sun seems to have 
been the principal object of worship among 
the Celts, and groves of oak and the re- 
markable circles of stone commonly called 
* Druidical Circles,’ their temples of wor- 
ship. All the old Celts seem to have pos- 
sessed a kind of literary order called Bards. 
'J'he ancient Irish wrote in a rude alphabet 
called the Oghani (which see); later they 
em|)loyed the lioman alphabet, or the An- 
glo-Saxon form of it. The chief literature 
existing consists of the hymns, martyrolo- 
gies, annals, and laws of Ireland, written 
from the 9th to the 16th centuries. The 
Scottish Gaelic literature extant includes a 
collection of MSS. in the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinbtirgh, some of which date from the 
12th century; the Book of the Dean of Lis- 
more, ICth century; a number of songs from 
the 17th century to the present day; and the 
so-called poems of Ossian (which see). The 
AVelsh literary remains date from the 9tli 
century, and consist of glossaries, grammars, 
annals, genealogies, histories, poems, prose 
tales, &c. 

Celts (Late Latin celtis^ a chisel), the name 
given to certain prehistoric weapons or other 
implements of stone or bronze which have 
been found over nearly the whole surface of 
the earth. Stone celts 
are found in the form 
of hatchets, adzes, 
chisels, &c. In size 
they vary, some being 
found only about 

1 inch in length, and 
others approaching 

2 feet; but the most 
common length ' is 
from 6 to 8 inches, and Brouw Ceit«. 
the breadth is usually 

about 4 or ^ of the length. The materials 
of which they are made are flint, chert, clay- 
slate, porphyry, various kinds of greenstone 


and of metamorphic rocks, and, in short, any 
very hard and durable stone. Bronze celts 
belong to a later period than stone ones, and 
are not so numerous. Some 
stone celts, however, have been 
found along with bronze celts in 
such a manner as to show that 
stone celts were still used when 
the method of working bronze 
had been discovered, a circum- 
stance that need not be won- 
dered at. Bronze celts are not 
found so large as the largest 
stone celts, the largest bronze 
celt being under 1 foot; but the 
average size of a bronze celt is 
about the satne as that of a 
stone, namely about 6 inches. 

Cembra Pine ( Pinna Cembra)^ 
a fine conifer of Central Europe 
and Siberia, having edible seeds 
and yielding a turpentine called 
(’arpathian balsam. S\viss stone pine and 
Siberian pine are also names given to it. 

Cementation, the conversion of iron into 
steel by beating the iron in a mass of ground 
charcoal, and thus causing it to absorb a 
certain quantity of the charcoal. 

Cements^ the general name for glutinous 
or other substances capable of uniting bodies 
in close cohesion. In building the name is 
given to a stronger kind of mortar than that 
which is ordinarily used, consisting of those 
hydraulic limes w'hich contain silica and 
tlierefore set (piickly. Cements are vari- 
ously composed, according to the nature of 
the surfaces to which they are ap))lied and 
their exix)8ure to heat or moisture, //y- 
draitUe or nater cements harden under water 
and consolidate almost immediately on being 
mixed. Of this kind are the Homan and 
Portland cements. 

Cem'etery. See Burying -places. 

Cenci (chen'ebe), Beatrice, called the 
beautiful parricide^ the daughter of Fran- 
cesco Cenci, a noble and wealthy Homan 
(1527-98), who, according to the common 
story, after his second marriage, behaved 
towards the children of his first marriage in 
the most shocking manner, procured the 
assassination of two of his sons, on their 
return from Spain, and debauched his 
youngest daughter Beatrice. She failed in 
an appeal for protection to the pope, and 
planned and executed the murder of her 
father. She was beheaded 1.599 and the 
Cenci estates confiscated. She is the alleged 
subject of an admired painting by Guido, 
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and is the heroine of one of Shelley’s most 
powerful plays. Recent researches have 
deprived the story of most of its romantic 
elements, and have shown Beatrice to be a 
very commonplace criminal, whatever the 
evil deeds of her father may have been. 
Her stepmother and brother, who were 
ecpially guilty with her, were also executed. 
'Phe portrait by ( » uido is now believed not 
to represent her at all. 

Cenis (se-ne/) Mount, a mountain belong- 
ing to the Graian Alps, between Savoy and 
Piedmont, 11,7.55 feet high. It is famous 
f ( )!• the winding road constructed by N apoleon 
I. which leads over it from France to Italy, 
and for an immense railway tunnel, which, 
after nearly fourteen years’ labour, was 
finished in 1871. 'I’he tunnel does not 
actually pass through the iiiount.dn. Init 
through the (^>1 do Frejus, about 15 miles 
to the H.W., wliere it was found possible to 
cfuistruct it at a lower level. 'Phe Mount 
Genis Pass is 0766 feet above tlie level of 
the sea, whereas the elevation of the entrance 
to the tunnel on the side of Savoy is only 
.1801 feet, and that on the side of J’iedmont 
•1240 feet. 'Pile total length of the tunnel 
is 12,849 metres (42,145 feet, or nearly 
8 miles). The total cost amounted to 
£2,600,000, which was borne partly by the 
French anil Italian governments and partly 
by the Northern Bailway (’ompany of Italy 
'The tunnel superseded a grip railway which 
was constructed over the mountain by Mr. 
Fell, an English engineer, 1864 -68. 

Cen'obite, one of a religious order living 
in a convent or in community, in opposition 
to an anchorite or hermit, who lives in 
solitude. 

Cen'otaph, a monument erected in honour 
of a deceased person, but not containing his 
body, as is im^died from the derivation (Gr. 
Irwo.'J, empty, and taphos a tomb). 

Cen'ser, a vase or pan in which incense is 
burned; a vessel for burning and wafting 
incense. Among the ancient .Tews the cen- 
ser was used to oflFer perfumes in sacrifices. 

( Vensers, called also thuribles, are still used 
in the Roman Catholic Cliurch at mass, 
vespers, and other offices, as well as in some 
Anglican and other churches. They are of 
various forms. In Shakespeare’s time the 
term was apf)lied to a lK)ttle perforated and 
ornamented at the tf>p, used for sprinkling 
perfume, or to a pan for burning any odori- 
ferous substance. 

Cen'sors, two officers in ancient Rome 
who held office for eighteen months, and 
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whose business was to draw up a register of 
the citizens and the amount of their ])ro- 
perty, for the purposes of taxation; to keep 
watch over the morals of the citizens, for 
which purfx>8e they had power to censure 
vice and immorality by inflicting a public 
mark of ignominy on the offender; and to 
superintend the finance administration aiul 
the keeping up of public buildings. 'J’he 
office was the highest in the state next to 
the dictatorship, and was invested with a 
kind of sacred character, ^J’he term is now 
applied to an officer em|>owered to examine 
books beft>ro publication. See Jioohy Cen- 
aorship of. 

Cen'suB, with the Romans a registered 
statement of the i>articulars of a ]>erson’8 
projHjrty for taxation purpfjses; an enumera- 
tion and register of the Roman citizens and 
their |>roperty, introduced by King Servius 
Tullius n.c. ,577. In modern times a cen- 
sus is an enumeration of the inhabitants 
of a country, accompanied by any other 
information that may be deemed useful. 
In most civilized coiintries smrh enumora- 
titms now take ])lnce at fixed intervals. 
The first ccuihuh of Groat Britain was taken 
in 1801, and a t^ensuH has been taken every 
ten years since that d.‘».te. 'I’he first eensim 
that was attempted in Ireland was that of 
1811, hut the census of that country taken 
in 1831 is regard(?<l as the first on whi(!h 
reliance can be placed. 'I’he first census of 
the entire British empire was not taken till 
1871. I’lie first authentic cerisuH in Franco 
appears to have been that of 1700; since 
1822 it has been taken every five years. 
I'he first census in Russia was taken by 
order of Peter the Great in 1723, and it 
was decreed that it should be re[)eated every 
twenty years. It now takes place more 
frequently. In Prussia the pracjtice of tak- 
ing a census of the population dates from 
the time of Fre<lerick the Great, Even 
before the formation of the new German 
Empire all the principfil stabjs of Germany 
had united for])urj>oHesof enumeration, and 
a census was taken every three years. 1’he 
first census of the new German Empire was 
taken in 1871, since when there has been 
a census every five years. In the United 
Btates of America, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Portugal, a 
census is taken every ten years. 

Cent, Centime (san-tem), &c., the name 
of a small coin in various countries, 8<» called 
as being equal to a hundredth part of some 
othfjr coin. In the United States and in 
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Canada the cent is the hundredth part of 
a dollar. In France the centime itr the 
hundredth part of a franc. Similar coins 
are the centavo of CJhili ; and the centesi/rno 
of Italy, Peru, &c. Cents or centimes, and 
their equivalents, are written simply as 
decimals of the unit of value. 

Centau'rea, a very extensive genus of 
herbaceous plants, nat. order Compositaj. 
'J'he species are annual or perennial herbs, 
with alternate leaves and single heads, all 
the florets of which are tubular. They are 
found in Europe, Western Asia, and North 
Africa. The annuals, V. Vyanus (com blue- 
bottle), (J, moachdta (purple or white sultan), 
and C\ snaved/ens (yellow sultan), are some- 
times cultivated in gardens, but the species 
in general are .of very little importance, 
and many are mere weeds, such as 6'. nigra 
and C. Scabioaa^ 
the knapweed of 
meadows and [las- 
tures. 

Cen'taurB, in 
Greek myth, fa- 
bulous beings re- 
presented as half 
man, half horse. 

The earliest no- 
tices of them, how- 
ever, merely re- 
present them as a 
ratje of wild and 
savage men inha- 
biting the moun- 
tains and forests 
of I'hessaly. My- 
thology relates the 
combats of the 
« (Centaurs with 
Hercules, Thes- 
eus, and Piritholis. 

The Centaurs Nessus, Chiron, and others 
are famous in ancient fable. 

Centau^ruB, a constellation of the south- 
ern hemisphere, near the south pole, K. and 
N. of the Southern Cross. 

Cen^taury, the Ei'ythrcca Centauriamf an 
anntial herb of the gentian family with 
pretty red flowers. It is common through- 
out Europe, and is extolled for its medicinal 
properties by the old herbalists. It is com- 
mon in England, especially on dry, sandy, 
or chalky soils. 

Centa'yo. See CerU, 

Cen'tenary, the commemoration of any 
event, as the birth of a great man, which 
occurred 100 years before. 


Cen'tering, the framing of timber by 
which the arch of a bridge or other arched 
structure is supported during its ereiJtion. 
The same name is given to the woodwork 
or framing on whit;h any vaulted work is 
constructed. The centering of a bridge has 
to keep the stones or vouanoira in position 
till they are keyed in, that is, fixed by the 
insertion of the retpiisite number of stones 
in the centre. 

Centeslmo. See Cent. 

Centiare (san-ty/ir), a French measure, 
the hundredth part of an arc; a stjuare 
metre, equal to 1‘19 square yards. 

Centigrade. See Tlicrmovicier. 

Centime. See Cent. 

Cen'tipede, a term applied to various 
insect-like creatures having many feet, and 
a body consisting of numerous similar rings 
or segments {aomitea), all belonging to the 
order Cheilopoda, class Myriapoda. The 
most common British centipede, /jiihnhius 
forficdtua^ is (juite harmless, but those of 
tropical countries belonging to the genus 
iSc(h}pendra inflict severe and often danger- 
ous bites. They sometimes grow to a foot 
in length. 

Cent'livre, Susanna, dramatic writer, 
daughter of a Lincolnshire gentleman named 
Freeman, was bom in Ireland about 1(>(57; 
died 1723. After being twice left a widow 
within a short time of her marriage she 
took for a third husband Joseph Gentlivre, 
cluef cook to '^ueen Anne. She had some 
success as an actress, but her fame rests on 
The Busybody, The Wonder, A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife, and 14 other plays, all of which 
were published in a collected edition, 1761. 
Mrs. Centlivre enjoyed the friendship of 
Steele, Farquhar, Rowe, and other wite of 
the day. 

Cent'ner, a common name on the continent 
of Europe for a hundredweight. In Switzer- 
land it is equal to 110 lbs.; in Austria, 110^; 
in Sweden, 112*06; in Germany, 110*25. 

Cen'to (L.,a patchwork), a poem formed 
out of verses taken from one or more poets, 
so arranged as to form a distinct poem. 

Centorbi. See Centuripe. 

Central America, a geographical division, 
including the stretch of territory from the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, but by political arrangements 
the limits most generally assigned to it in- 
clude the five republican states of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica (which see), with British 
Honduras and the Mosquito Coast. It thus 
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has Mexico on the N.w., Colombia on the 
8.E., and the Pacific Ocean and C^aribbean 
Sea on either side. Its entire length may 
be about 800 miles, with a breadth varying 
from between 20 and 30 to 850 miles. It 
is generally mountainous, contains a num- 
ber of active volcanoes, and on the whole 
is a rich and fertile, but almost totally un- 
developed region. The area is about 175,000 
8<iuare miles; the pop. 2,700,000. 

Central Asia. See Cenlntl. 

Central Forces, the forces which cause 
a moving body on which they ac;t to tend 
timards or recede from the centre of motion, 
or that point which remains at rest while 
all the other parts of a body move round it. 
The force with which the revolving body 
tends to fly from the centre is called the 
wntrifuffal force y and the force which causes 
it to tend towards the centre of motion is 
called the centripetal force. 

Central Heat. See pAirth. 

Central India Agency, a collection of 
states in Hindustan, consisting of nine agen- 
cies, viz. Indore, (iwalior, Bhopal, Bhil or 
Bhoj)awar, Deputy Bhil, Western Malwa, 
(iruna, Bundelkhand, and Bnghelkhand 
under the ultimate charge of the governor- 
general’s agent at Indore, 'i'hese states 
cover an area of 75,000 square miles, and 
have a pop. of 9,201,907. 

Centralization, a term in a specific sense 
applied to a system of government where 
the tendency is to administer by the central 
government matters which had been pre- 
viously, or might very well be, under the 
management of local authorities. 

Central Provinces, an extensive British 
territory in India. They l>ecame a separate 
administration in 1861, and are under the 
authority of a chief commissioner. Their 
total area is 113,279 8<juare miles, of which 
84,445 H<{uare miles are British territory, 
and 28,834 the territory of native protected 
states, fifteen in number. In 1881 the 
population, including the native states, was 
11,548,511 persons, or 102 to the square 
mile. For sidministrative purposes the pro- 
vince is divided into four commissionerships, 
Jabalpur (Jubbulpore), Nagpur, Narbada 
(Nerbudda), and Chhattisgarh. 

Centre-board, a sort of movable keel 
used especially in American yachts, and 
capable of being raised and lowered in a 
well extending longitudinally amidships. 
It tends to prevent leeway and gives the 
vessel greater stability when under a press 
of canvas. 


Centre of Gravity, that point f)f a l>ody 
through which the line of the resultant of 
the weights of all the particles composing 
the body always passes, whatever be the 
position of the body. 

Centre of Gyration, the point at which, 
if the whole mass of a revolving body wore 
collected, the rotatory effect would remain 
unaltered. 

Centre of Oscillation, that point of a 
l>ody suspended by an axis, at which, if all 
the matter were concentrated, the oscilla- 
tions would be performed in the same time. 

Centre of Pressure, that p<»int of a Ixxly 
at which the whole amount of pressure may 
be applied with the same eff(‘ct as it would 
pnxluce if distributed; Hpecificiilly, in hy<lro- 
statics, that |Kfint in tlie side of a vessel 
containing a li<piid, to which, if a force 
were applied equal to the total pressure and 
in the opposite direction, it would exactly 
balance the effort of the total pressure. 

Centrifugal and Centrip'etal, in hot., 
terras applied to two kinds of ini^oroH^^em;o, 
the former being that in wliich the terminal 
or central flower is the first to expand, as in 
a tnie cyme (examples, chler and valerian), 
the latter K'ing that kind in which the lower 
or outer flower is the first to (expand, as in 
spikes, racemes, umbels, and (lorymbs. I’he 
labumum, hemlock, and daisy are exaiiqdcs. 

Centrifugal and Centripetal Force. See 
Cmtral Forces, 

Centu'rion, in the ancient Roman army, 
the commander of a century, or body of UK) 
men, but afterwards an indofiiiite mmilKir, 
the sixtieth part of a legion. 1’he rank of 
a centurion corre8poiide<l pretty much to 
that of a captain in modern armies. 

Centuripe (chen-to'ri-pa; aruj. Venturipa)y 
also called Oentorhiy a town of Sicily, prov. 
(latania, situated in a fertile district yield- 
ing soda, sulphur, and marble. 'I'lie ancient 
city, of which considerable remains exist, 
was one of the most fiourishing of Sicily, 
Pop. 8711. 

Cen'tury (Latin, centuriny from ccvtuviy 
a hundred), one of the divisions or com- 
panies into which the Roman legions were 
divided, originally 1 00 men. This name was 
also given to the divisions of the six classes 
of the people introduced by Rervius ^J’ullius. 
According to Livy the first class contained 
eighty-two, to which were added the eigh- 
teen centuries of the knights; the three fol- 
lowing classes had each twenty centuries; 
the fifth, thirty-four; and the sixth only one 
century. 
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Century-plant, a popular name of the 
Agdve awcrtcdna, or American aloe. 

Ce'os, an island, Greece. See Zea, 
Cepha'ciliB. See Ipecacuanha. 
Cephalas'pis (Or. kephaliy the head, and 
aspisy a shield), a genus of fossil ganoid 
fishes occurring in the Old Red Sandstone, 
belonging to the same order as the bony -pike 



and sturgeon. They have longish bodies; 
the head is large and crescent-shaped, l)ear- 
ing a close resemblance to the shape of a 
saddler’s knife, and is protected by a large 
buckler-shaped jdate which is prolonged 
into a point on either side. 

Cephaliza'tion, in biol. a term proposed 
to denote a tendency in the development of 
animals towards a h^calization of important 
parts in the neighbourhood of the head, as 
by the transfer of locomotive members or 
limbs to' the head (in the Cephalopoda, for 
example). The term is also used to indi- 
cate the degree in which the brain domi- 
nates over the other parts of the animal 
structure. 

Cephalo'nla (ancient KepJfallfnia)^ an 
island of Greece, the largest of the Ionian 
islands, w. of the Morea, at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Patras, about 31 miles in 
length, and from 6 to 12 in breadth; area, 
348 square miles; pop. 80,543. The coast- 
line is very irregular and deeply marked 
with indentations, and the surface is rugged 
and m{)untainous, rising in Monte Negro, 
the ancient .dCnos, to a height of 5380 feet. 
’Phere is rather a deficiency of water on the 
island. The principal towns are Argostoli 
(9000 inhalutants) and Lixuri (0000). The 
chief exports are currants, oil, and grain; 
wine, cheese, &c., are also exported. The 
manufactures are inconsiderable. Earth- 
(juakes are not infrequent. One of the most 
tiestructive was that of the year 1807. See 
/(mian Islmuis. 

Cephalop'oda, CEi'n'ALopons (Gr. Ice- 
phalS, head; pous^ podos^ foot), a class of 
the mollusca, the highest in organization in 
that division of the animal kingdom, char- 
acterized by having the organs of prehension 


and locomotion, called tentacles or arms, 
attached to the head. The arms are fur- 
nished with numerous suckers, and enable 
them to cling to and entangle their prey; 
and they have a pair of well- developed jaws 
and eyes. They are divided into two sec- 
tions, Tetrabranchiata (four-gilled) and J>i- 
branchiata (two-gilled). The nautilus and 
the fossil genera OrthoceraSy Amrnoniff.% 
Goniatite.% &c., belong to the Tetrabranch- 
iata, in which the animal has an external 
shell. The dibranchiate group includes the 
argonaut, the octopus or eight- armed cuttle- 
fishes, and the ten-armed forms, as the cala- 
maries, the fossil belemnites, &c. The shell 
is in all these internal (being known as the 
‘pen’ and the ‘cuttle- bone’), in some rudi- 
mentary. The fossil Oephalo})oda are mul- 
titudinous. See Aryonautj Calanuiryy Nau- 
tiluSy Sepia, &c. 

Cephalop'tera (Gr. IcepludiCy head; pterony 
a wing), a genus of cartilaginous fishes of 
the ray family, having a pair of little fins 
which stand out from the head like honis; 
hence called fin-headed rays or horned rays. 
Only one species {C. Giorna) has been found 
near the British coasts. 

Cephalotho'rax, the anterior segment in 
spiders, scorpions, crustaceans, &c., consis- 
ting of the head and thorax combined. 

Cepheus (se'fns), a king of Ethiopia and 
husband of Cassiopeia; his name was given 
to a constellation of stars in the northern 
hemisphere surrounded by Cassiopeia, Ursa 
Major, Draco, and Cygnus. 

Ceram', an island in the Moluccas, lying 
west of New Guinea; area about 7000 sq. 
miles; pop. estimated at 200,000. It is 
about 200 miles long with an average width 
of 35 miles. Its interior is traverse<l by 
mountain ranges from 6000 to 8000 feet 
high, but is little known. The vegetation 
is luxuriant, the sago-palm supplying the 
chief food of the inliabitants as well as an 
article of trade. The inhabitants of the 
coast are of Malay origin, the interior be- 
ing peopled by Alfoories. It is under the 
Dutch. 

Ceramia'cesB, a natural order of cellular 
sea-weeds (Algse), consisting of thread-like 
jtunted plants of a red or brown-red colour. 
The spores are in masses in transparent 
membranous sacs, and the tetraspores are 
external. The thondrm cri»puR, or carra- 
geen moss; the Jihodomcnia palimitUy or 
dulse; and the Ploearia tenax, extensively 
used by the Chinese as a glue and varnish, 
belong to this order. 
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Ceramic Art, that department of plastic 
art which compriHea all objecta made of 
baked clay, as vases, cups, urns, baaai-rilievi, 
statuettes, &c., and includin'^ all the varie* 
ties uf earthenware anil porcelain which can 
be regarded as w«>rk8 of art. 

Ceras'tes (Gr., from kern a, a horn), a genus 
of African vipers, remarkable for their fatal 
venom, and for two little horns formed by 
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the scales above the eyes. Hence they have 
received the name of honied vipers. The 
tail is very distinct from the body. (\ ruf- 
f/dr in is the horned viper of Northern Africa, 
a species known to the ancients. 'J'here are 
several other sjHJcies. 

Cer'asus, the cherry genus of trees. 

Ce'rate, the name of an external medica- 
ment, more or leas liipiid, having for its 
basis wax and oil. Simple cerate consists 
of 8 07.. of lard ami 4 of white wax melted 
together and stirred till cold. 

Cerat'odUB, a genus of fishes liclonging 
to the .Dipnoi or liing-tiaheH. It is th«3 bar- 
ramunda or native salmon of the Australian 
rivers, measures 
from 3 to d feet in 
length, ami forms 
an interesting con- 
necting link l)e- 
tween the oldest 
surviving group of 
fishes and the low- 
est air-breathing 
animals. It is said 
to leave the water 
and go on the flats 
after vegetable 
food, but its travel- 
ling powers cannot 
be great. 

Cer'berus, in 
chissical mytho- 
logy, the dog-mon- 
ster of Hades, vari- 
ously described as haviiiga hundred, fifty, and 
three heads, with a serpent’s tail, and a mane 
consisting of the beads of various snakes. 
He was subdued by Heracles (Hercules). 
33a 


Cerca'ria, a name formerly given to a sup- 
posed genus of Knto/.oa, at first mistaken 
for Infusoria, but now known to be the 
second larval stage of a trematodo worm or 
duke. It is a tadpolu-liko body, which be- 
comes encysted, and gives rise to the sexual 
forms. 

Cer'eis. See Judan Tree. 

Cercopithe'eus, a genus of monkeys, one 
of thorn being the 1 )iana monkey (( \ Diami) 
anotlier the jSlmia monkey Mot\n). 

Cerdic (ker'dik), king of the West Saxons, 
invaded i'higland about the end of the f)th 
century, and establisliod the kingdom of 
Wessex about hltl. .\t his deatli in r>34 his 
kingdom inchided the ])resent ciuintics of 
lierks, W'ilts, Dorset, and Hants (iuclinling 
the Isle of Wight). 

Cere (Ser), the naki^l skin that covers the 
biuse of the i)ill in some lards, ami which is 
supposctl to exercise a tactile sense. 

Cereadia, the festival of (^u-es, celebrated 
at Home. 

Ce'reals, a term derived from Caere's, the 
goddess of corn, though sometimes extended 
to leguminous plants, os beans, lentils, I'tc., 
is more usually and j)ro|)erly coidiiied to the 
(framineje, as wheat, barley, rye, oats, and 
other gnissos, cultivated for the sake of 
their seed as food. 

Cerebra'tion, exertion or action of the 
brain, conscioiiH or unconsimms, 

CerebrO'Spinal, pertainirig to the brain 
and sinnal cord together, looked on as form- 
ing one nerve mass. 

Cerebrum and Cerebellum. See lira in. 

Cereop'sis, a genus of birds allied to the 
geese, the only species being (\ Nonr Uni- 
landkef called New Holland or Australian 
goose. 

Ceres (sC'rez.), a Roman goddess, corre- 
sponding to the Greek Deim-ter; she was this 
daughter of Kronos and Rhea, and the mo- 
ther of Proserpine and Bacchus. She was 
the goddess <)f the eartli in its capacity of 
bringing forth fruits, especially watching 
over the giowth of grain and other ]>lants. 
The Romans celebrated in her honour the 
festival of the ( 'erealia. ( ‘eres was always 
represented in full attire, her attributes 
being ears of com and poppies, and lier 
sacrifices consisted of pigs and cx>ws. — Also 
a planet discovered by M. ViaMA at J’aler- 
mo, in Sicily, in 1801 . It was the first dis- 
covered of the asteroids. Its sb.e is less 
than that of the moon. 

Ce'reus, a genus of cactuses, natives of 
tropical America, with large funnel-shaped 
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flowers. Many are night-flowering plants, 
like C. (jrandi flora of the W. Indies, well 
known in hothouses. 

Ceria'ma. See iSeriaim, 

Cerignola (cher-e-nyo'U), a town of South 
Italy, in the province of and 24 miles ft.K. 
from Foggia. It has linen manufactures 
and a trade in almonds, cotton, &c. Pop. 
22,659. 

Cerigo (cher-e'go; anc. CytMra)^ a Greek 
island in the Mediterranean, south of the 
Morea, from which it is separated by a 
narrow strait; area alx)ut 100 sq. miles. 
It is mountainous and barren, though some 
of the valleys are fertile, producing com, 
wine, and olives. Excellent honey is pro- 
duced. Sheep, hares, and qtiaila are abun- 
dant. Pop. 13,259. — On its west coast is 
the town of ("erigo; pop. 1200. It is the 
see of a Greek bishop. 

Cerin'thus, the founder of a heretical 
sect of the first century whose doctrines 
were a mixture of dudaism md Gnosticism, 
and against whom the (xospel of John was 
supposed to have been written. 

Ce'rite. See Cerium. 

Cerith'ium, the typical genus of a family 
of gasteropodous molluscs, containing nu- 
merous species, both marine and fresh- water, 
and having spiral, elongated, and many- 
whorled shells. 

Ce'rium, a rare metal, discovered in 1826, 
in a Swedish mineral known by the name 
of cerite. It exists also in a few other 
minerals. It is obtained as a powder in 
small quantities. 

Ceroplas'tic Art, the art of modelling in 
wax. 

Cerox'ylon, a genus of South American 
palms; the wax-palm. 

Cerreto (cher-rii'to), a town in South 
Italy, province of Benevento, on the slope 
of Mount Matese, a pleasant town with a 
handsome cathedral. Pop. 5343. 

Cerro de Pasco, a town of Peru, capital 
of the department of Junin, 14,275 feet 
above the level of the sea. The town came 
into existence in 1630, in consequence of 
the discovery of veins of silver there, llie 
climate is trying and the whole place unin- 
viting, though it still contains the most pro- 
ductive of the Peruvian mines. Pop; about 
14,000. 

Certaldo (oher-taVdo), a small town of 
North Italy, I'fi miles s.w. from Florence. 
It is the' birth-place, was long the home, 
and now contains the ashes of mccaccio, and 
many interesting relics. 


Cer'thia, a genus of insessorial birds, type 
of the family Certhiadse or Creepers, ^e 
Creepers. 

Certiora'ri, in law, a writ issuing out of 
a superior court to call up the records of an 
inferior court or remove a cause there de- 
pending, that it may be tried in the supe- 
rior court. This writ is obtained upon the 
complaint of a party that he has not received 
justice, or that he cannot have an impartial 
trial in the inferior court. 

Certosa di Pavia (cher-to'sa) a cele- 
brated Italian monastery near Pavia, 
founded in 1396 by Galeaxzo Visconti, 
duke of Milan. The church is a splendid 
building. 

Ceruleum, a bine pigment, consisting of 
stannate of protoxide of cobalt mixed with 
stannic acid and sulphate of lime. 

Ceru'minouB Glands, the glands of the 
ear which secrete the cerumen or wax which 
lubricates the passage to the tympanum 
and })revent8 the entrance of foreign matter. 

Ceruse (se'rqs), white-lead, carbonate of 
lead produced by exposing the metal in 
thin jdates to the vapour of acetic acid or 
vinegar. It is much used in painting, and 
a cosmetic is made from it. 

Ce'rusite, a native carbonate of lead, next 
to galena the most abundant ore of lead. 
Its specific gravity is 6’4 to 6*6. When 
heated it decrepitates, and is converted into 
oxide of lead. 

Cervantes Saavedra (ther-van'tes sa-a- 
vaV/ra), Miguel de, author of Don Quixote, 
born at Alcahi de Henares in 1547, and re- 
moved thence to Madrid at the age of seven. 
He commenced writing verses at an early 
age, and his pastoral Filena attracted the 
notice of Carcliual Acquaviva, whom he ac- 
companied to Italy as page. In 1570 he 
served under Colouna in the war against the 
Turks and African corsairs, and in the battle 
of Lepanto (1571 ) he lost the use of his left 
hand. After this he joined the troops at 
Naples, in the service of the Spanish king, 
winning the highest reputation as a soldier. 
In 1575, while returning to his country, he 
was taken by the corsair Amaut Mami, and 
sold in Algiers as a slave — a condition in 
which he remained for seven years, display- 
ing great fortitude. In 1580 his friends and 
relations at length ransomed him, and, re- 
joining his old regiment, he fought in the 
naval battle and subsequent storming of 
Terceira. In 1583, however, he retired from 
service, and recommenced his literary work, 
publishing in 1584 his pastoral Galatea. 
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In the same year he married^ and lived for 
a long time by writing for the stage, to 
which he contriV)nted between twenty and 
thirty plays, of which two only have sur- 
vived. From 1588 to 151)1) he lived retired 
at Seville, where he held a small oHice. Mo 
did not appear again as an author till 1605, 
when he produced the first part of Mon 
C^uixote, a work having, as its immediate 
aim, the satirical treatment of the novels of 
chivalry then popular, but embodying at the 
same time human types of cosmopolitan in- 
terest, and having a profounder beanng 
upon life than its express oliject covered. 
In 1613 his twelve Exemplary Novels (his 
best work after Don Quixote), in 1614 his 
Journey to ParnaHsus, and in 1615 eight 
nevv dramas, with intermezzos, were pub- 
lished. In 1614 an unknown writer pub- 
lished, under the name of Alonzo P'ernandez 
de Avellanedfi, a continuation of Don Quix- 
ote, full of abuse of ( Cervantes, who there- 
upon jiublished the real continuatiou, which 
was the last work of his issued during his 
lifetime. His novel Persiles and Sigismiinda 
was published after his death, whicli took 
place at IVI adrid on the same day as tliat of 
of Shakspere, April 23, 1616. 

Cervetri (cher-va'tre), a small place in 
Italy, prov. Rome, where formerly 8to<Hl 
the ancient Etruscan city of ( here. It has 
yielded many artistic and other objects of 
Etruscan manufacture. 

Cer'vid®. See Vcrrus. 

Cervin (ser van), Mont (Dernian, Mat- 
terhorn; Italian, Monte Sllvio\ a mountain, 
Switzerland, Pennine Alps, on the h. fron- 
tiers of canton Valais, alx)Ut 6 miles w.8.w. 
Zermatt. 1 1 is an almost inaccessible olnilisk 
of rock, starting up fronx an immense glacier 
to a height of 1 4,837 feet. '^I'he peak was 
first a8cen<led by a party of four English 
travellers and three guides in July, 1865, 
but three of the party and a guide perished 
in the descent. 

Cervud, the genus of animals to which 
the stag belongs, fonning the type of the 
deer family, Cervidie. 

Cesarotti (che-sa-rot'te), Mklchiork, one 
of the most celebrated of the Italian literati 
of the 18th century, born at Paclua in 1730, 
where he became professor of rhetoric, and 
subsequently professor of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages. Besides his ciwn pxems, 
his works include translatious of Voltaire’s 
tragedies, Ossian, Demosthenes, and the 
Bi^, and essays on the Philosophy of 
Languages, on Studies, &c. He died in 1808. 
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Cessna (che-sa'na), a town of Central 
Italy, province of Forli, on the right bank 
of the Savio, at the foot of a mountain. It 
has a hamlsome town -house, a cathedral, 
and some silk-mills. Pop. 11,435. 

Cespedes (thes'pe-r/es), Pablo dk, a Span- 
ish painter, sculptor, architect, poet, and man 
of letters, l)orn at (.Wdova iu 1638, entered 
the university of AlcaLa de Henares in 1 656, 
and finally went to Rome, where he studied 
under Zucchero and Michael Angelo, and 
became renowned both for frescoes and sculp- 
tures. Ill 1 577 he obtained a prebend in the 
cathedral of (^mlova, and from that time re- 
sided alternately in Ins native town and in 
Seville. He died in 1668. His best pic- 
tures are in (Jordova, Seville, Madrid, and 
several towns of Andalusia. He was tho 
head of the then Andalusian scjhool (»f 
painting, and uumbeted aiiioiig his pupils 
some painters of <listin(ttioii. 

CeSBio Bono'nim, in Scjxts law, a yielding 
or surrender of pr()i)erty or goods a It'gal 
procetuling by whi(di a debtor surrenders his 
whole m<!aiiK and estate to his creditors. 

Cestoi'dea, ('ehtoid Woumm, a name for 
tho T5enia<Ue or tape-worms. 

Cestra'cion, agenusof eariilaginotis fishes 
allied to tlm sharks, <tf which the best-known 
species is the Port »)ackHon shark of Aus- 
tralia (('. Philrjf/ti). 1'he family (.^estraci- 
onidxe, though now poorly rispreseuted, was 
very abuiidarit in the earlier geological 
periods. 

Cestum Veneris. Bee (Urdle of Venust. 

CestuB, ii» classical inytludogy, a girdle 
worn by Aphrodite cjr Venus, endowed with 
the power of exciting love towards tho wearer. 

CestuB, a leathern thong or bandage, often 
covered with knots and loaded with lead and 


Various forms of (Jcsius. 

iron, anciently worn by Roman pugilists to 
increase the force of the blow. 

Ceta'cea, an order of marine animals, sur- 
passing in size all others in existence. They 
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are true mammals, since they suckle their 
young, have warm blood, and respire by 
means of lungs, for which purpose they come 
to the surface of the water to takt) in fresh 
supplies of air. The body is fish -like in 
form, but ends in a bilobate tail, which is 
placed horizontally, not, as in the hshes, ver- 
tically. The posterior limbs are wanting, 
and the anterior are converted into broad 
paddles or flippers, consisting of a continu- 
ous sheath of the thick integument, within 
which are present representatives of all the 
bones usually found in the fore -limb of 
iiiammals. The fish-like aspect is further 
increased by the presence of a dorsal fin, but 
tliis is a simple fold of integument, and <U)es 
not contain bony spines. The right whale 
and its allies have no tooth in the adult 
state.their place being taken V)y the triangular 
plates of baleen or whalebone which are <le- 
voloped on transverse ridges of the palate, but 
the foital whales possess minute teeth, which 
are very soon lost, I’lie nostrils open directly 
upwards on the top of the head, and are 
closed by valvular folds of integument which 
are under the control of the animal. When 
it comes to the surface to breathe it expels 
the air violently (popularly known as ‘blow- 
ing’ or ‘spouting’), and the vapour it contains 
becomes condensed into a cloud, which re- 
sembles a column of water and spray. The 
blood-vessels in these animals break up into 
extensive j)lexuse8 or net-works, in which a 
large amount of oxygenated blood is tle- 
layed, and they are thus enabled to letnain 
a considerable time under water. Injury 
to these dilated vessels leads to profuse he- 
morrhage, and hence the whale is killed by 
the comparatively trifling wound of the har- 
j)oon. The Cetacea (which are grouped 
broadly as Mysticeti or toothless whales; 
and Odontoceti, Denticeti, or toothed 
whales) are commonly divided into five 
families : { 1 ) Bahvn idai^ or whalebone 
whales, divided into two sections: smooth 
whales, with smooth skin and no dorsal fin, 
and furrowed whales, with furrowed skin and 
a dorsal tin; (2) Pkifneteridw, CatodontUhv, 
sperm-whales or cachalots, the palates of 
which have no baleen -plates, and which are 
furnished with teeth, developed in the lower 
jaw only; (3) Delphinidiv^ a family possess- 
ing teeth in both jaws, and including the 
dolphins, porpoises, and narwhal; (4) 
Hhi/nckoeetit a family allied the sperm- 
whales, but having only a pair or two paira 
of teeth in the lower jaw, a (xunted snout 
or beak, a single blow-hole, &c. ; (5) Zeuy- 


loflontidePf an extinct family, distinguished 
from all the tooth-bearing whales by the 
}K)ssession of molar teeth implanted by two 
distinct fangs, &c. The last family is ex- 
clusively confined to the Eocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene periods. The JSirenia^ or ma- 
natees and dugongs, have sometimes been 
classified among the Cetacea, but they must 
Ije regarded os formiug a separate order. 

Ceterach (set'er-ak), a genus of ferns, 
sub-order Polypodiaceie, chiefly known by 
the reticulated veins, the simple son, with 
8<^arcely any indusium, and the abundauce 
of chalfy scales which clothe the under sur- 
face of the leaf. One s})ecie8, (/. ojjicindrum 
(the scale-fern or miltwaste), is indigenous 
to Britain, and common on rocks and walls. 

Cetewayo (kech-wil'o), a Kaffir chief t>r 
king, son of Pamhi, king of the Zulus. Dis- 
turbances as to the suceessiou having arisen 
in Zululand, Mr. Theophilus Shepstone, re- 
presentative of the Natal government, se- 
cured the recognition of (’etewayo as king 
in 1873. 'Phe latter, however, in spite of 
the obligations into which he had entered, 
proved a tyrannical rider, and maintained 
a large army. A dispute which had arisen 
regarding lands on the frontier was settled 
by arldtration in favour of the Zulus; but on 
the refusal of (Jetewayo to comply with the 
conditions imposed war was declared against 
him by the British, and the king made pri- 
soner soon after the battle of Ulundi (July, 
1879). In 1 882 be was conditionally restored 
to part of his dominions. In the following 
year he was driven from })ower by the chief 
I’sibepu, and remained under the protection 
of the British until his death in 1884. 

Cetinje. See Cettir/ne. 

Cetiosau'ruB, (^kteosautu:.s, the whale- 
lizard, a genus of fossil saurians, the most 
gigantic of the order Deinosauria. The ar- 
ticulations of the bones of the limbs, the 
}X)8session of long claws, and the hollowness 
of the bones indicate that it was a terres- 
trial animal, probably an inhabitant of 
marshes or river-sides. Their remains are 
found in the Oolite and Wealden formations. 

Cette (set), a fortified seajKirt, France, 
dep. Hih’ault, upon a peninsula between 
the Mediterranean and Lake Thau, into 
which the great canal of Languedoc enters. 
After Marseilles, Cette is the princiiml 
trading port in the south of France, and it 
is much resorted to as a watering-place. 
Pop. 35, .51 7. 

C6ttigne, Cetinje, &c. (chet-in'ye), the 
capital of Montenegro, a village in a valley, 
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containing the residence of the prince, gov- 
ernment buildings, &c., about 10 miles in- 
land from the Adriatic. Pop. ‘2(U)0. 

Cet'yl, an alcoholic radictil supposed to 
exist in a series of compounds obtiiined 
from spermaceti. 

Ceuta (su'ta), a strongly-fortified 8eai>ort 
in M arocco, possessed by the Spaniarils, on 
a peninsula of the African coast op})osito 
Gibraltar, the seat of a bishop. Ceuta is 
used as a place of transportation for crimi- 
nals. Pop. 9703. 

Cevadilla. See Sahad Ula, 

Cevennes (se-ven//; I^atin, Cehcnna'), a 
chain of mountains in the south-east of 
France, in the widest sense extending from 
the l^yrenees in the south-west to the Vos- 
ges in the north-east, the C'Ate d’Or being 
sometimes considered as a part of it, some- 
times as a part of the Vosges system, ^i'he 
length of the chain, exclusive of the (^6to 
d’Or, is about 330 miles, the average height 
not more than 3000 feet. It is divided into 
two sections, the Northern and Southern 
C^evennes; the dividing point is Mount 
Lozere, in the department of the same 
name, 5682 feet high. The highest peak 
is Mezenc, 6763 feet. The (Revenues form 
the watershed between the Bay of iiiscay 
and the Mediterranean, separating the basins 
of the (varonne and Loire from those of the 
lihone and Saone. They are rich in min- 
erals, containing ndnes of c(jpper, iron, lead, 
and coal, and quarries of granite, jiorphyry, 
marble, and plaster. 'I'he Cevennes were 
the scene of persecutions of the Albigenses, 
Waldenses, and others holding opinions op- 
posed to those of the Komau Church. 

Ceylon (si-lon ; native name 
ancient Taitruh<'inP\ an island belonging to 
Great Britain in the Indian Ocean, 60 to 
60 miles south-east of the southern ex- 
tremity of Hindustan, from which it is 
separated by the Gulf of Manaar and Polk’s 
Strait, and by a chain of sand-banks, called 
Adam’s Bridge, impassable by any but very 
small vessels. Length, ab( >ut 270 miles north 
to south; average breaflth, 100 miles; area, 
24,702 sq. m., or a sixth less than Scotland. 
The island is pear-shaped - the small end 
to the north. 1’here are few important 
indentations. At I'rincomalee on the north- 
east coast, there is one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world. Point de Galle 
on the south coast is a regular place 
of call for the vessels of various lines. A 
safe and commodious harbour has now been 
provided for Colomlx) the capital (on the 
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west coast). The north and north-west 
coasts are fiat and monotonous, those on 
the south and east bold, rocky, and pic- 
turesque, with exuberant vegetation. The 
mountainous regions are confined to the 
centre of the south and broader port of the 
island. Their average height is about 2000 
feet, but several summits are upwards of 
7000 and one over 8000 feet high, the cul- 
minating point l>eing i^idurutallagalla, 8296 
feet. Adam’s Peak, reaching 7420 feet, is the 
most remarkable from its conical form, the 
distance from which it is visible from the 
sea, and from the legend that thence Bud- 
dha ascended to heaven, leaving in evidetice 
a gigantic footprint. The rivers, though 
numerous, especially on the south and south- 
west, are nmrely mountain streams, navi- 
gable only by canoes, and that but for a 
short distance from their mouths. 'J'he iiuist 
imjiurtant, the Mahawelli-gaiiga, which 
rises near Adam’s Peak, and falls into the 
sea by a imml)er of branches near Trinco- 
inalee, has a course of 134 miles, and drains 
upwards of 40(h) scpiare miles. 'I'here are 
a few pretty extensive lagoons in the island 
yielding large quantities of salt, but no lakes 
worth noticing. 

In res]>ect of climate, it is found that 
where the jungle has been cleared away, 
and the land drained and cultivated, the 
country is perfectly healthy; but where low 
wooded tracts and fiat marshy lauds abound 
it is malarial and insalubrious. 'J’he ej»st 
part of the island being exposed to the 
north-east monsoon has a hot and dry clim- 
ate, resembling that of the coast of (’oro- 
mandel; while the west division, being o|)eu 
to the south-west monsoon, has a temiajrate 
and humid climate like that of the Mala- 
bar coast. ^J’he quantity of rain that falls 
annually is estimated at thrcio times that 
of England, the rains being less frecpieiit, 
but much heavier. 

Most of the animals found on the opposite; 
continent are native to this island, excepting 
the tiger. Elephants are numerous, especi- 
ally in the north and east provinces, and 
licenses for their capture and exportation 
are issued by government. The wild life of 
the island includes bears, buffaloes, leopanls, 
hyenas, jackals, monkeys, wild hogs, several 
species of deer, porcupines, armadilloes, mun- 
gooses, the pangrdin or scaly ant-eater, the 
loris or ( )eylon sloth, flying-foxes, crocodiles, 
num<;rous snakes, partly ]:)r>isonous, and a 
great variety of birds of brilliant plumage. 
In the luxuriance of its vegetable pruduc- 
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tious Ceylon rivals the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, and in some respects bears a 
strong resemblance to them. Its most valu* 
able products are coffee, tea, rice, cinnamon 
(which is found almost exclusively in the 
south-west), and the cocoa-nut and Palmyra- 
palm. Of these coffee is the most extensively 
cultivated, but disease has within recent years 
much reduced the produce, and tea cultiva- 
tion has been taken up in its place, and is 
rapidly increasing. The south parts of the 
island produce the jaggery-palm, the sap of 
which yields a coarse sugar, and its fruit a 
substitute for rice-flour. The taliput-palni, 
the jack and bread-fruit trees are abundant, 
and the Ceylon areca-nut, celebrated for its 
superior qualities, is exported in large quan- 
tities. Excellent tobacco is raised in the 
iu)rth district. The island abounds with tim- 
ber of various descriptions, including ebony, 
satin, rose, sapan, iron, jack, and other 
beautiful woods adapted for cabinet work. 
Attention has been directed latterly to the 
cultivation of cinchona, cacao, and silk. The 
chief mineral products are iron, jdumbago 
or graphite, and a variety of gems, includ- 
ing sapphires, rubies, &c. The pearl-fisheries 
of ( Ceylon are famous, but, for some unex- 
plained reason, sometimes fail for years, there 
having been none between 1837 and 1854, 
or between 1863 and 1874. When the 
pearl-fishery is in existence it is confined 
to the Gulf of Manaar. The fishery is a 
government mouojioly. 

The commerce of Ceylon is now impor- 
tant. The total value of exports in recent 
years has been about £3,50U,000 annually 
(over £2,000,000 to Britain); the value of 
imports about £4,000,000. The exports 
comprise coffee, tea, plumbago, areca-nuts, 
cocoa-nut oil fibre and kernels (copra), cin- 
namon, cinchona, cacao, &c. The principal 
articles of import are manufactured goods 
chiefly from Great Britain, as cotton manu- 
factures, apparel and haberdashery, iron and 
steel manufactures, machinery, &c.; from 
other countries dried fish, rice, wheat, sugar, 
tea, cowries, &c. The island is provided 
with a system of excellent roads, and the 
railways have a length of about 200 miles. 
The chief industry is agriculture; manufac- 
tures (coir-matting, baskets, cotton cloth, 
&C.) are unimportant The Ceylon cur- 
rency consists of rupees (present value about 
la. fid.) and cents. The weights and mea- 
sures are those of Britain. 

Ceylon is one of the British crown colo- 
nies, the government being conducted by a 


governor and two councils, /executive and 
legislative, of both of which;* the governor is 
president. The first is composed of six 
members, including the go\fernor; the other 
of fifteen members. The po^vers of the coun- 
cils are limited, being whqlly subordinate to 
the governor, who can caifry into effect any 
law without their concui-rence. All laws, 
before being acted on, mhst be approved of 
by the secretary of statij. Any individual 
properly qualified may/ be appointed to the 
most res{>onsible situation, without refer- 
ence to service, nation, or religion. I'he is- 
land is divided into eight provinces— the 
Eastern, Western, N orthern, Southern, Cen- 
tral, North -Central, North-Western, and 
Uva Province, which, again, are subdivided 
into districts. T^e chief sources of revenue 
are the customs duties, railway receipts, 
land-rents and sales, licenses, and salt-farms. 
The revenue and expenditure are each usu- 
ally about £1,000,000. The public debt 
amounts to £2,300,000; but the finances 
are in a Healthy condition, the debt hav- 
ing been incurred for railways and public 
works. 

The present population of Ceylon is com- 
posed of Singhalese or Cingalese, who are 
the (Ceylonese proper, Tamils (from India), 
Moormen or Moors, Malays, Veddahs, a 
small proportion of Europeans and their 
descendants, and negroes. The Singhalese 
are in stature rather below the middle size; 
their limbs slender, but well shaped, eyes 
dark, finely-cut features, hair long, smooth, 
and black, turned up and fixed with a tor- 
toise-shell comb on the top of the head; 
c.olour varying from brown to black, or 
rather from the lightest to the darkest tints 
of bronze. The general population of the 
island was decreasing for several centuries. 
It is now, however, on the increase, and lat- 
terly this increase has been rapid. In 1881 
the population was 2,750,000, of whom 483fi 
were British and 17,806 other whites of 
Eurov>ean descent. The Singhalese num- 
bered 1,846,614, the Tamils 687,248. The 
total population in 1 888 was about 2,900,000. 

Buddhism prevails in the interior, and 
generally among the Singhalese of the sea- 
coasts. The Singhalese have a colloquial 
language peculiar to themselves, but their 
classic and sacred writings are either in Pali 
or Sanskrit. The Hindu religion (Brah- 
manism) prevails among the Tamils or popu- 
lation of Indian extraction, which forms a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
north and north-east districts. The Tamils 
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speak their own Tamil tongue. The go- 
vernment has a department of public in- 
struction, and the tt>tal number of scholars 
in government and other schools is about 
120,000. On the west and south-west coast 
numbers of the Singhalese profess the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and there are various 



Siughalese BuddbiHt Priests aud liagobali at Kandy. 


Protestant churches and chapels. The total 
number of (’hristians is about 280,000, of 
whom over 200,000 are R. Catholics. 

The Singhalese possess a native chroni- 
cle, the MahawansOy which records the 
history of the island from 543 n.c. onward, 
under a long series of kings reigning most 
frequently at the ancient capital Anurad- 
hapura, the earliest of these being leader of 
an invading host from India. Buddhism 
was introduced 307 b.c. These incomers 
brought with them the civilization of India; 
great part of the country became covered 
with towns and villages having temples and 
dagobas, agriculture flourished, and the 
aborigines (represented by the Veddahs of 
to-day) were compelled to construct artificial 
lakes, tanks, and other irrigation works. 
The capital, Anuradhapura, as its ruins still 
testify, was a place of great extent and 
magnificence. The island was not known 
to Kuropeans till the time of Alexander the 
Great, and their knowledge of it was long 
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vague and meagre. By the time of Pliny 
it had l)ecome letter known, and he gained 
much additional information from Ceylonese 
envoys that were sent to Rome. In the 
middle ages the country was much troubled 
by invasions of the Malabars, and for a 
time it was even tributary to China. It 
had greatly declined in prosperity when 
visited by Kuropeans, the first of whom was 
Marco Polo in the end of the 13th century. 
At its most flourishing period its population 
waa j>robably ten times os great as at pre- 
sent. Little, however, was known in Europe 
regarding the ishiiid until 15().^>, when the 
I’ortuguese established a regular intercourse 
with it, and latterly made themselves mas- 
ters of it. When they arrived the JMalabars 
w’ere in possession of the north, the Moors 
or Arabs held all the sea)>orts, the rest 
was under petty kings and chiefs. The Por- 
tuguese, who wore cruel and oppressive 
rulem, were Bubseipiently expelled by the 
1 )utch in 1 658, after a twenty years’ struggle. 
'J’hc Dutch in turn were driven from the 
island by the British in 1796, though a part 
of the island remained independent under 
native princes. 'I’ho King of Kandy, nomi- 
nally the sovereign of the island, was <le- 
isjsed in 1815 on account of bis cruelties, 
and the island was then finally aiiiioxed by 
Britain, though a rebellion had to be put 
down in 1817. 'I'lie principal towns aro 
("olombo (the capital), Kandy, Point de 
Golle, Jaffna, and Trincomalee. 

Ceylon Moss, a name (»f agar-agar. 

ChablaiB (sha-Ma), a district of France, 
in Savoy, south of the Lake of Geneva. 
In the 11th century (yhablais passed from 
the possession of the bouse of Burgundy to 
that of Savoy, aud was fijially ceded to 
France with the rest of Savoy in 1860. 

Chablis (sha-ble), a town, France, de|). 
Yonne, famous for white wines of a beauti- 
fully clear an<l limpid c<dour, good body, 
and extreme <lelicacy of flavour. Pop. 21 85. 

Chabot (sha-bo), Fban^ois, one of the 
leading Jacobins of the French revolution, 
was l>orn in 1759. Being chosen deputy to 
the national convention, he displayed the 
greatest zeal in the propagation of revolu- 
tionary ideas, and in denouncing the couri. 
The <X3n version of the cathedral of Notre 
Dame into the Temple of Reason is said to 
have originated with Chabot. He at last 
became suspected by bis party, apf>ealed in 
vain to Robespierre, and attempted to p< J- 
Hon himself, but was guillotined in 1794. 

Chac'ma. Bee Baboon, 
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Chaco. See Oran Chaco. 

Chad. See Tchad. 

Chseronea (ke-ro-ne'a), an ancient Greek 
town in Ikeotia, famous as the scene of a 
battle fought ii.c. 338, when Philip of Mace- 
don crushed the liberties of Greece. 

Chsstodontidas. See Squumipcnnes, 

Cha'fer, a term loosely applied to certain 
insects of the beetle order, especially such 
as themselves or their larvue are injurious 
to plants. 

Chafif-cutter, an agricultural instrument 
for chopping hay or straw into half -inch 
lengths to be used as food for animals. The 
economical advantage of the chafT cutter 
does not depend on its rendering the chopped 
food more digestible ; but on permitting it 
to be more thoroughly mixed with the more 
nutritive and palatable food, and preventing 
the animal from rejecting any part of it. 
By the use of the chaff-cutter animals are 
therefore induced to consume a much larger 
proportion of fodder with their food, which 
not only improves the condition of the stock, 
but saves time in feeding, thus allowing the 
animal more time for repose. 

Chaffinch {FriwjiUa ca'lcbs), a lively and 
handsome bird of the finch family, very 
common in Britain, where its haunts are 
chiefly gardens and shrubberies, hedgerows, 
plantations, Ac. The male is fJ or 7 inches 
in length, and is very agreeably coloured, 
having a chestnut back, reddish- pink breast 
and throat, ami a vello wish- white bar on 
the wings. I'he food consists of seeds and 
of insects and their larvie. The nest, which 
is generally placed in the fork of a tree, is 
an elegant structure usually covered with 
moss and lichens. 

Chagos (cha'gOs) Islands, a group of islands 
in the Indian Ocean belonging to Britain; 
a southward extension of the Maidive Is- 
lands. The largest, called Diego Garcia or 
Great Cliagos, 100 miles b. of the main 
group, is about 15 miles long by 3 broad. 
They are scantily peopled, and the chief 
pro<luct is cocoa-nut oil. 

Chagres (cha'gres), a seaport of Colombia, 
on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
at the mouth of the Chagres river, formerly 
of some importance. 

Chain, in surveying, is a measure consist- 
ing of 100 links, each 7*92 inches in length, 
and having a total length of 4 rods, or 66 
feet. It is sometimes called Gunter s cliain, 
from its inventor. 

Ohain-axmour, coats and other pieces of 
mail, formed of hammered iron links, con- 


stituting a flexible garment which htted to 
the person. Arms and Armour. 

Chain>bridge. See Bridge. 

Chain-pump, a pump consisting in prin- 
ciple of an endless chain e(iuipi>ed with a 
number of valves or buckets moving round 





two wheels, one above and one below. The 
chain in its ascent passes through a tube 
closely fitting the valves or buckets, the 
water being discharged either from the top 
of the tube or from an orifice in it. 

Chains, strong links or plates of iron, the 
lower ends of which are bolted to a ship's 
side, used to contain the blocks called dmd- 
egeSf by which the shrouds of the masts are 
fastened. 

Chain-shot, two cannon-balls connected 
by a chain, which, when discharged, revolve 
upon their shorter axis, and mow down 
masts, rigging, &c. 

Chain-wales. See Channels. 

Chair of St. Peter, at Rome, a wooden 
chair overlaid with ivory work and gold, 
first mentioned by Ennodius in 500, and in 
honour of which a feast was instituted by 
Paul IV. in 1568. 

Chaloe'don (kal-se'don), a Greek city of 
ancient Bithynia, opposite Byzantium (Con- 
stantinople), at the entrance of the Black 
Sea, about 2 miles s. of the modem Scutari. 
It was a flourishiug town when it came into 
possession of the ^^unans, under the testa- 
ment of Nicomedes, B.c. 74, as included iu 
the kingdom of Bithynia. It was finally 
destroyed by the Turks, by whom it was 
taken about 1075. Ixi ecclesiastical history 
it is important as the place at which, in 451, 
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Marcian held the general council for de- 
stroying the influence of Dioscuroa and the 
Monosuphysites by formulating the belief 
in the existence of two natures in Christ. 

Chalced'ony (kal-sed'o-ni), a mineral, a 
variety of quartz, called also white agate, 
resembling milk dihited with water, semi- 
transparent or translucent, and more or less 
clouded with circles and sjwts. It is found 
usually in cavities of rocka uncry .stallized, in 
veins, botryoidal masses, &c., and is used in 
jewelry. There are several varieties, such 
as the common chalcedony, chrysoprase, 
sard, and sardonyx. 

Chalcia (kalsis), a Greek town, anciently 
the chief town of Eulxea, separated by the 
narrow strait of Kuripus from the Bo'otiaii 
coast, on the mainland of (Jreece, with 
which it was connected by a bridge. Chal- 
cis, which is mentioned by Homer, early 
became one of the greatest of the Ionic 
cities, carrying on an extensive commerce, 
and plantijig numerous colonies in »Syria, 
Macedonia, Italy, Sicily, and the islands of 
the jfEgean Sea. It was subsequently a 
place of importance under the Komans. 
M^here is still n town on the site, ccuisis- 
ting of an inner walled town and an outer 
suburb, and said to be one of the i)rettic8t 
and most attractive of Greek provincial 
towns. A bridge, so constructcid fis to let 
vessels jjass through, connects it with the 
mainland. Pop. 12,2r»0. 

Chalcondylas ( kul - kon'di - las >, Drme- 
Tiiiu.s, a Greek grammarian, born at Athens 
about 1424. On the taking of (Constanti- 
nople by the Turks he came to Italy, was in- 
vited to Florence by 1 ioreiizode’ Me<lici about 
1479, and afterwards by Ludovico Sforza to 
Milan, where he died in 1 f)! 0 or 1 511. He 
did much to further the study of the Greek 
language and literature in the west of Eu- 
rope. 

Chaldsea, in ancient geograi)hy, the south- 
erly part of Babylonia, or in a wider sense 
corresponding to Babylonia itself. I'be 
name Ohaldaeans was especially applied lat- 
terly to a portion of the Babylonian Magi, 
who were devoted to the pursuit of astro- 
nomy and magical science. See liahiflonia. 

Chaldasan ChristianB, a branch of the 
Nestorians, in communion with the Homan 
Church. 

Chaldee Language, a name r>ften given 
to the Aramean language (or a dialect of it), 
one of the principal varieties of the ancient 
Semitic. Chaldee literature is usually ar- 
ranged in two divisions: the Biblical Chaldee, 
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or those portions of the Old Testament which 
are written in Chaldee, namely, Daniel from 
ii. 4 to vii. 28; Ezra iv. 8 to vi. 18; and vii. 
12- 26; and Jeremiah x. 11; and the Chaldee 
of the I’arguins and other later J ewish wTit- 
ings. SeeJrumaiV. 

Chal'der, an obsolete Scotch dry measTiro 
containing HI bolls or 12 imperial quarters. 

Chal'dron, an old English measure of 36 
bushels, used chifdly in measuring coal. 

ChaleuT Bay (sha-ldr'), an inlet <>f the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, between tiuebec and 
New Brunswick. The French fleet was here 
defeated by the British in 1760. 

Chalice, a term generally applied to a 
communion cup for the wine in the JCucha- 
rist, often of artistic and higlily onuimental 
character. 

Chalk (ch.'ik), a well-known earthy lime- 
stone, of an opa(|ue white colour, soft, and 
admitting no polish. It is an impure car- 
l)onate of lime, and is used as an absorlxmt 
and ant-a(6d, and for making marks ft>r vari- 
ous purposes, as on the black-board in schools, 
and by artisans and others, lihivk chalk is a 
H<»ft variety argillaeeotis slate. (See Jilark 
Chalk.) liroHui chalk, a familiar name for 
umber. - lied chalk, another mirne for nuhlle. 
French chalk, steatite or soap stone, a s<»ft 
magnesian mineral. J)rawintf chalks wore 
originally restricted in colours to white, 
black, and red, but now chalks of every c«)- 
lour are used, and are known by the name 
of cratjons . — In geology chalk is the rock 
ivhich fonns the higher part of a series f>r 
group of strata, comj»ri,sing rocks of different 
kinds, termed the cretaceous system (which 
see). 

Challenge, to jurors, is an objection either 
to the whole panel or array, that is, the 
whole body of j\irors returned, or to the 
polls, that is, to the jurors individually ; and 
it is either pcrcmjitor/f, that is, without as- 
signing any reason, or for cause assigned. 
See Junj, 

Challis (shall), an elegant dross fabric of 
silk and worsted introduced at Norwich in 
1832, soft and pliable and with a clotliy 
surface. 

Chalmers (cha'merz), Alexander, a 
British journalist, editor, and miscellaneous 
writer, l)om at Aberdeen in 1759, where his 
father, the founder of the first Aber<leen 
newspaper, was a printer. About 1777 
Chalmers came to London, was employed 
as journalist, and edited the British Essay- 
ist, from the Tatler to the Observer, pub- 
lished 1803. He also issued an edition of 
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Shakepere, with notes, in 1809; and the 
works of the English Poets from Chaucer 
to Cowper, with Johnson’s Lives, and addi- 
tional Lives in 1810. His most extensive 
work wais the General Biographical Diction- 
ary, thirty- two vols., 1811^17. He died in 
London in 1834. 

Chalmers, Geobgk, a Scottish antiquary, 
horn in 1742, studied law at Edinburgh, 
and removed to America, where he practised 
for upwards of ten years. On his return he 
was appointed in 1786 clerk to the Board of 
Trade, an office held by him till his death 
in 1825. He published various politic^ 
and statistical works, but latterly turned his 
attention in a great measure from political 
science to literature. In 1790 he published 
his life of Daniel Defoe, and in 1794 his life 
of Thomas Ruddiman. In 1800 he edited 
the works of Allan Ramsay; and in 1806 
the writings of Sir David Lindsay; but his 
chief work was his Caledonia, of which the 
first volume was published in 1807, a labori- 
ous historical and topographical account of 
North Britain from the most ancient to re- 
cent times. Three volumes were published 
during Chalmers’ lifetime, but he left the 
remainder of the work nearly ready for the 
press, and it has recently been published. 

Chalmers, Thomah, D.D., an eminent 
Scottish divine, born in 1780, at Anstruther 
Easter, Fife. At the age of twelve he was 
sent from the parish school to the University 
of St Andrews, and after studying there 
seven years, was licensed as a preacher in 
J uly , 1799. During the two following years 
he studied mathematics and chemistry in 
Edinburgh, and then became assistant to 
the professor of mathematics at St. Andrews. 
In 1803 he was presented to the parish of 
Kilinany, in Fife, where he made a high 
reputation as a preacher. In 1804 he was 
defeated in an application for the choir of 
natural philosophy at St. Andrews, and 
again in 1805 for the same chair in Edin- 
burgh University. In 1808 he published an 
Inquiry into the Extent and Stability of 
National Resources. In 1813 his article on 
Christianity appeared in the Edinburgh En- 
cyclopeedia, and shortly afterwards his re- 
view of Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, in the 
Christian Instructor. His fame as a prea- 
cher had by this time extended itself through- 
out Scotland, and in 1815 he was inducted 
to the Tron Church of Glasgow. His as- 
tronomical discourses delivered there in the 
following winter produced a sensation not 
only in the city but throughout the country. 


20,000 copies selling in the first year of their 
publication. It was while pastor of this 
church that he developed his scheme for the 
reorganization of the parochial system with 
a view to more efficient work among the des- 
titute and outcast classes, his influence lead- 
ing to a considerable extension of the means 
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of popular instruction, both religious and 
secular. In 1819 he was transferred from 
the Tron to St. John’s, a church built and 
endowed expressly for him by the Town 
Council of Glasgow, but his liealth having 
been tried by overwork he accepted, in 1823, 
the chair of moral philosophy at St. Andrews. 
In 1827 he was elected to the divinity chair 
in the University of Edinburgh, an apix)int- 
ment which he continued to hold till the 
Disruption from the Scottish church in 1843. 
In 1832 he published his Political Economy, 
and shortly afterwards his Bridgewater 
Treatise On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. During this period he 
was occupied with the subject of church 
extension on the voluntary principle, but 
it was in the great non -intrusion movement 
in the Scottish church that his name be- 
came most prominent. 'i'hroughout the 
whole contest to the Disruption in 1843, he 
acted as the leader of the party that then 
separated from the Establishment, and may 
be regarded as the founder of the Free 
Church of Scotland, of the first assembly of 
which he was moderator. Having vacated 
his professorial chair in the Edinburgh 
University, he was appointed principal and 
primarius professor of divinity in the new 
college of the Free Church. In addition to 
his duties in these posts, he continued in 
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Kdinburgh bis zealous labours for the eleva- 
tion of the ‘ home-heathen/ giving a practi- 
cal exemplification of his schemes by the 
establishment of a successful mission in the 
West Port, His death took place suddenly, 
and apparently during sleep, in the night 
preceding May Slst, 1847. He was a D.D. 
of Glasgow University and a D.C.L. of 
Oxford. 

Chalon-sur-Sadne (shii-lun-sitr son), a 
town of France, dep. Sadne-et- Loir, on the 
right bank of the Sa 6 ne, which here becomes 
navigable for steamboats, and at tlie <;«nn- 
lnen{^ement of the Canal du Centro. It has 
a cathedral of the 13th centur^^, a fine river 
quay, an exchange, communal college, &c. 
I'here are foundries, dye-works, &,c., and a 
nourishing trade. Pop. 21,159. 

Chalons-sur-lKIame (sha-lon-sur-marn), a 
city of France, capital of the department 
Marne (Champagne), on the right bank of 
the river Marne. The principal public build- 
ings are the cathedral, a fine edifice in the 
Gothic style; three other interesting Gothic 
churches; the Hotel de VTlle, built in 1772; 
tlie Hotel de la Prefecture, built in 1784, 
ono of the finest buildings of the kind in 
France. 'Inhere are manufactures of woollen 
and cotton gfunls; also cotton mills, tanner- 
ies, &c. In 451 Attila was defeated before 
the walls of Chalons, ami from the 10th 
century it flourished as an independent 
state under counts- bishf»p 8 , having about 
80,000 inhabitants. After being united to 
the French crcjwn in 1 360, it declined. A 
celebrated camp was established liy Napol- 
eon III. about 18 miles from C'hfilons for 
the jmrpose of training the French troo}> 8 , 
still to some extent employed. Pop. 1 7,935. 

Chalybeate Waters (ka-lib'e-at), waters 
holding iron in solution, either as a carbon- 
ate or as a sulphate with or without other 
salts. All waters containing iron are dis- 
tinguished by their styptic, inky taste, and 
by giving a more or less deep colour with 
an infusion of tea or of nut-galls. 

Chalybite (kaVi-blt), an ore of iron, a 
native anhydrous metacarbonate (F© CO 3 ), 
existing abundantly under the name of 
Spathic or Sparry Orr, or Sidcritc. A sili- 
ceous or argillaceous variety called clay 
ironst^)ne, occurring in the coal-measures, is 
one of the most abundant and valuable ores 
of iron. Combined with carbonaceous mat- 
ter it forms the black -band ironstone. 

Chama (ka'ma), the gaping cockle, a 
genus of lai^e marine bivalves. The giant 
clam Chama gigai is the largest shell yet 
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discovered, sometimes measuring four feet 
across. It is found in the Indian Dcean. 

Chamade (sha-mad'), a military term for 
the beat of a "drum or sound of a trumpet 
inviting an enemy to parley. 

Chamssropfi (ka-me'rops), a genus of 
palms belonging to the northern hemisjdiere, 
and consisting of dwarf trees with fan- 
shaped leaves borne on prickly petioles, and 
a small berry -like fruit with one seed, 'riie 
C. kumVia is the only native Kuropean 
palm. It does not extend further north than 
Nice. I’lie libres of its loaves form an 
article of conmierce under the name of rrin 
vegetal (vegetable hair). Brazilian gnws is 
a fibre obtained from the Chavio'rnps argrn- 
ti^a. A Chinese species, U. Forttmri, is 
quite hardy in the south of Knglaiid, 

Cbam'alari, C'Ham'alhahi, a peak of the 
Hitmilaya Mountains, at the western ex- 
tremity of tluriamndary line betwetsn Bhutan 
and 'I'ibet. Height, 23,929 feet. 

Chamber, a word used in many countries 
to designate a branch of g(»veriiinont whcjse 
members assemble in a common apartment, 
as the chamber of deputies iji Kranee, or 
applied to biHlies of various kinds meeting 
for various purposes. The imperial chamber 
(in German Reiehdainvwryericht) of tlie old 
(tonnan Empire was a court established at 
Wetzlar, near the lUiine, by Maximilian 1. 
in 1495, to atljust the disputes between the 
different independent members of the Ger- 
man Empire, and also such as arose between 
them and the emperor. — Chamher» of com' 
7/icrce are associations of tlie mercantile men 
of towns for the ])urpoHo of protecting an<l 
furthering the interests of the commercial 
community. 

Chamberlain (cham'ber-lin), an officer 
charged with the direction ami manage- 
ment of the private ajiartments of a monarch 
or nobleman. The lord-c.haiuberlam or lord’ 
great-chamberlam of Great Britain is the 
sixth officer of the crown. His functions, 
always important, have varied in <UfFerent 
reigns. Among them are the dressing and 
attending on the king at his coronation ; the 
care of the palace of Westminster (Houses of 
Parliament); and attending ufion fieers at 
their creation, Ac. The office of lord-charn- 
herlain of the household is quite distinct from 
that of the great-chamberlain, and is changed 
with the ^ministration. This officer lias 
the control of all parts of the household 
(except the ladies of the queen’s bed-cliam- 
ber) which are not under the direction of 
the lord-steward, the groom of the stole, or 
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the master of the horse. The king’ s (queen’s) 
chaplains, physicians, surgeons, &c., as well 
as the royal tradesmen, are by his appoint- 
ment; the companies of actors at the royal 
theatres are under his regulation; and he is 
also the licenser of plays. He has under 
him a vice-chamberlain. 

Chamberlain, J(kseph, English states- 
man, bom in London in 1836, and educated 
at London University school. He became 
a member of a finn of screw-makers at Bir- 
mingham, but gave up active connection 
with the business in 1 87 1. He early became 
prominent in Birmingham both in connec- 
tion with civic and political affairs, being 
an advanced radical and an able speaker, 
wsis chairman of the school-board, and thrice 
in succession mayor of the city (1874 -76). 
In 1876 he entered parliament as a repre- 
sentative of Birmingham, and at the general 
election of 1880 he was chosen for the same 
city along with Mr. Bright and Mr. Muntz. 
Under Air. (lladstone’s prcuniership he now 
became president of the Board of Trade, and 
a cabinet-minister, and was able to pass the 
Bankruptcy Act now in force, though be 
failed with Ids merchant sl)i})ping bill. In 
the (iladstone government of 1880 he was 
lu’csidenl; of the Local (lovemnient B(»ard; 
but his loader’s Irish policy caused him to 
resign, and since then, as member for West 
Birmingham, he has been one of the most 
pronounced members of the Liberal- Union- 
ist party. In the winter of 1887 -88 he was 
in America as one of the British represen- 
tatives appointed to negotiate a settlement 
of the fishery disputes between C.’anada and 
the U. States, but the treaty which resulted 
has not yet been ratified. 

Chambers (cham'berz), Ephraim, a inis- 
cellanemis writer, and compiler of a iwpular 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, born at 
Kendal, in Westmoreland, in the latter part 
of the 17th century. During his appren- 
ticeship to a mathematical instrument and 
globe-maker in liondon lie formed the de- 
sign of compiling a Cyclopaedia, and even 
wrote s«>me of the articles for it behind his 
master’s counter. The first edition was 
published in 1728. Several subsequent 
editions appeared previously to his death in 
1740, and it was the basis of the cyclopajdia 
of Dr. Abraham llees. 

Chambers, Kobkrt, historical and mis- 
cellaneous writer, the younger of two bro- 
thers originally composing the publishing 
firm of W. & R. Chambers, was born at 
Peebles in 1802, his father being a muslin 


weaver. Along with his brother William 
who was his senior by two years, he re- 
ceived his education at the Peebles parish 
8cho(d and in the High School of Edin- 
burgh. His family experiencing a reverse 
of fortune, he got together all the books 
belonging to his mother and himself, their 
value being about £2, and at the age of 
sixteen commenced business as a bookseller 
in Edinburgh. His elder brother William 
established himself in the neighbourhood as 
a printer, and they united in projecting and 
issuing a short-lived periodical called the 
Kalei(loscope, Robert being editor and chief 
contributor, and William printer. Robert’s 
Illustrations of the Author of Waverley and 
his Traditions of Edinburgh (1823) won a 
ready })opularity, and various other works 
followed in (piick succession from this periful 
till 1832:- Popular Rhymes of Scotland 
(1826); Picture of Scotland (1827); His- 
tories of the Scottish Rebellions; and a Ijife 
of James 1. 1 le next edited Scottish Ballads 
and Songs; a Biographical Dictionary of 
Eminent Scotsmen; and on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1832, the brothers commenced Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal, wliich achieved 
an immense success. From this time W. <fe 
R. (Jhambers united in the publishing busi- 
ness, and issued a series of works for the 
entertainment and instruction of ‘ the peo- 
ple.’ Robert Chambers contribute<l numer- 
ons essays to the Journal, besides editing or 
compiling many instructive works of a high 
clfisB, including the ( ’yclopredia of English 
literature; the Domestic Annals of Hcot- 
land; Ancient Sea-AIargins; and the Book 
of Days. He also edite«l a valuable edition 
of Burns. He died at St. Andrews in 1871. 
His name was long associated with the 
authorship of the famous ‘Vestiges of (crea- 
tion,’ arifl it was not known to be really 
his till years after his death. — William 
Chambers wrote Things as they are in 
America, History of Peebles-shire; France, 
its History and Revolutions; Memoir of 
Robert C3iambers, with autobiographical 
Reminiscences, &c. He was twice lord- 
provost of Edinburgh, and latterly bore the 
expense of restoring the old church of St. 
Giles’s, Edinburgh. He also presented the 
town of Peebles with an institution embrac- 
ing a library, reading-room, museum, Ac. 
He died in 1883, just as a baronetcy was to 
1)6 conferred on him. 

Chambersburg, a town, IT'nited States, 
Pennsylvania, in a fertile and populous dis- 
trict. Pop. 6877. 
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Chambertin (Bhan-ber-tan), a Buperior 
kind of red Burgundy wine, named after the 
place where it is produced. 

Chamb^ry (shan-ba-ri), a town of S.B. 
France, capital of department Savoie. It 
is an archbishop’s see, and contains a ca- 
thedral, a castle, now the prefecture, the 
[)alace of justice, barracks, &c. ^I’he old 
ramparts have been converted into public 
walks. In its vicinity are excellent baths, 
much frequented in summer. It has manu- 
factures and distilleries. Pop. 1<1,()98. 

Chambord (shiin-bor), a castle, park, and 
village, near lUois, department of i^oir-et- 
Cher, in France. The sjdendid castle, in 
the Kenaissance style, was mainly built by 
FraTicis I., being begun in 1526, and was 
completed un<ler Louis XIV. In 1715 it 
was given by Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, 
who tiled there in 1750. Napoleon gave it 
to Berthier, and in 1821 a company of Legi- 
timists bought it and gave it to the Duke 
of Bordeaux (see next art.) in name of the 
j)et)ple of Frantic. 

Chambord (shan-bbr), Hknrt (.■hahi.kh 
Fkrdinani) Mahik DikudonnI^:, (’ointt; <h^, 
Duke of Bordeaux, the last representative 
of tlic elder liraiKjh of the French Bourlnm 
dynasty, callctl by his partisans Henry V. 
of France. Ht? was born in 1820, seven 
months after the assassination of his father, 
Prince Cdiarles Ferdinand tl’ Artois tlukede 
Btjrry. Charles X., after the revoluthuiary 
outbreak of 1880, abdicated in his favour; 
but the young count wjis compelled to leave 
the country wdth the roy.al title unrecognized 
by the nation. I le li ved successively in Scot- 
land, Austria, Italy, and London, keeping a 
species of court, and occasionally issuing 
manifcst(»es. In 1 846 he married the Prin- 
cess Maria-'J'heresa, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Modena; and in 18.51 inherited the 
domain of IVohsrlorf, near Vienna, where 
for the most part he subsecjuently resided. 
While abstaining from violent attein]>t8 to 
seize the crown, he let slip no opportunity 
of urging his claims, especially after Sedan; 
but bis belief in divine right, his devotion 
to the see of Home, and his failure to re- 
cognize accomplished facts and modern ten- 
dencies, destroyed all chancM) of his succes- 
sion. He died in 1883, leaving no heir. 

Chambre Ardente (shan-br-xir-darit;/rr// 
ckamher)^ the name formerly given in Franco 
to an apartment, hung with black and 
lighted with tajiers, in which sentence of 
death was pronounced on heinous offenders. 
The name was afterwards more especially 
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given to those extraordinary tribunals which, 
from the time of Francis I., ferretted out 
heretics by means of a system of espionage, 
directed tne prt>ceeding8 against them, pro- 
nouiK^d Rciltence, and also saw it carried 
into execution. 

Chame leon (ka-me'li-on\ a genus of rep- 
tiles belonging to the Saurian or lizard order, 
a native of pxirts of Asia, Africa, and the 
south of Europe. The best-known species, 
Chamnho afriednns or 0. vtdgdriH, has a 
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naked body 6 (»r 7 inehesloTig, witli apr<’ht!ii- 
sile tail of about 5 indies, and feet snitnble 
for grasping branches. 'J’ho skin is c«)hl to the 
touch, and cm uitai ns Hinall grains < >r eminences 
of a bluisli-gray Cf>l<mr in the shade, but in 
the light of the sun all parts of tlm body 
become of a grayish-brown or tawny colour. 
It possesstfH the curious faculty, however, 
of changing its cmjIout, either in accordantM) 
with its environuu3nt, or with its teirq^er 
when flisturbed, the cliarige being due to tln^ 
presence of clear or j»igment-]>eariiig con 
tractile cells phic(;d at various diipths in the 
skin, their contractions and dilatations being 
under the iiiHuence. of tlie nervous system. 
Their jiowor of fasting and hxddt of inflat- 
ing themselves gave rise to the fable tluit 
they liveil on air, but they are in reality 
insectivorous, taking their ])rey by rapiil 
movements of a long viscid tongue. In 
general habit they are dull and torpid. 

Chameleon Mineral, a name given to 
manganate of jwtassium, Inicause a sohitioii 
of it changes from green, through a succes- 
sion of colours, to a rich purple. 

Chamfort ( shan-for ), Skuastikn - Koxh 
Nicola.s, a French man of letters, wit, arnl 
revolutionist, Wn in 1741, By his snccess 
as dramatist, critic, and conversationalist he 
obtained a place in the French Academy, 
a pension, and a post at court An inti- 
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mate frieud uf Mirabeau, he threw himself 
heartily into the revolution, was secretary 
to the club of the Jacobins, was one of the 
first of the storming party in the attack 
on the Bastille, and having been employed 
by Roland in the Bihliotheque Nationalc 
published the first twenty -six Tableaux 
Historiques de la Revolution. His cynical 
wit could not, however, restrain itseH, and 
he was denounced and threatened with im- 
prisonment. Rather than undergo it he in> 
fiicted fatal injuries upon himself, dying in 
1794. He is seen at his best in the collec- 
tion of hon mots published under the title 
of Chamfortiana. 

Chamier (sham'i-er), Fketjerick, an 
English writer of fiction, born in 1796, died 
in 1870. Ho entered the navy, took part 
in the last campaigns against the French, 
and distinguished himself in the American 
war of 1812. He retired in 1833, with the 
rank of captain. His principal works are. 
The Idfe of a Sailor; Ben Brace; The 
Arethusa; Jack Adams; Tom Bowline. 

ChaxnlsBO (sha-mis'd), Adelbkrt de, 
German poet, French by birth, born at the 
castle of Boncourt, in Champagne, in 1781, 
His family being driven to Berlin by the 
revolution, he became, from 1796 to 1798, 
page to the queen-mother, and afterwards 
entered the Prussian service, where he re- 
mained till 1808. He then revisited France; 
but shortly after returned to Prussia, and 
for three yeai's devoted himself to the study 
of natural science at Berlin. In 1815 he 
accompanied as naturalist an expedition for 
the discovery of the north-west passage, and 
on his return took up his residence at Ber- 
lin, where he was appointed superintendent 
of the botanic garden. He died at Berlin 
in 1838, He wrote several works on natural 
history and botany, and an account of his 
voyage, but his reputation as a naturalist 
has been somewhat eclipsed by that which 
he acquired as a poet. In 1804-6, in con- 
cert with Varnhagen von Ense, he pub- 
lished a collection of poems, under the name 
of the Muses’ Almanac; and in 1813 ap- 
peared his famous tale, Peter Schlemihl, or 
the Shadowless Man, the plot suggested by 
a casual question of Fouqn^’s. Many of 
his bAUads and songs are masterpieces in 
their way and still maintain their popu- 
larity. 

Chamois (sham'wa; Antilnpc rupicapra), 
a species of goat-like antelope inhabiting 
high inaccessible mountains in Europe and 
Western Asia. Its boms, which are about 


6 or 7 inches long, are round, almost smooth, 
perpendicular and straight until near the 
tip, where they suddenly temiinate in a 
hook directed backwards and downwards. 
Its hair is brown in winter, brown fawn 
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colour in summer, and grayish in spring. 
The head is of a pale yellow colour with a 
black band from the nose to the ears and 
surrounding the eyes. The tail is bhick. 
Its agility, the nature of its haunts, and its 
powers of smell, render its pursuit an ex- 
ceedingly difficult and hazardous occupation. 

Chamomile or CUmomile (kam'o-mil; 
Anthhnis nobilis), a well-known European 
plant belonging to the natural order C-om- 
positte. It is perennial, and has slender, 
trailing, hairy, and branched stems. Tlie 
flower is white, with a yellow centre. Both 
leaves and flowers are bitter and aromatic. 
The fragrance is due to the presence of an 
essential oil, called oil of chamomile, of a 
light blue colour when first extracted, and 
used in the preparation of certain medicines. 
Both the leaves and the flowers are employed 
in fomentations and poultices, and also in 
the form of an infusion as a stimulant or 
anti-spasmodic. The plant is very abundant 
in Cornwall and some other parts of Eng- 
land. — Wild chamomile {Matricaria ckamo^ 
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miUa) is now out of use in England; but 
its medicinal properties resemble those of 
common chamomile, and it is still used in 
some parts of Europe. 

Chamond (cha-raon), St., a manufac* 
turing town of France, department Loire, 
on the railway from St. ^Itienne to Lyons. 
It is well built, has an old castle and a 
handsome parish church ; and has silk fac- 
tories, large iron-foundries, dye-works, &c. 
Pop. 14,149. 

Chamouni (sba-mo-ne), or Chamonix 
(sha-mo-ne), a celebrated valley in France, 
department Haute-Savoie, in the Pennine 
Alps, over 3000 feet above sea-level. It is 
about 12 Tiiiles long, by 1 to 6 miles broad, 
its E. side formed by Mont Illanc and other 
lf)fty mountains of the same range, and it 
is traversed by the Arve. The mountains 
on the E. side are always snow-clad, and 
from these prt>ceed numerous glaciers, such 
as the Glacier de Bossons and the ]\ler ile 
Glace. The village of Chamouni (j)op, 1500) 
is much frequented by tourists, and is one 
of the points from which they visit Mont 
Blanc. 

Champac. See Vkampak. 

Champagne (shau-pany), an ancient pro- 
vince of France, which before the revolution 
formed t)ne of the twelve great military 
governments of the kingdom. It forms at 
present the departments of Marne, Haute- 
Marne, Aube, Ardennes, and part of those of 
Yonne, Aisne, Seine-et-Marne, and Meuse. 
Troyes was the capital. 

Champagne (sham-pan"), a French wine, 
white or red, which is nia<le chieHy in the 
department of Marne, in the former province 
Champagne, and is generally characterized 
by the property of creaming, frothing, or 
effervescing when poured from the bottle, 
though there are also 9tUl Champagne wines. 
The creaming or slightly sparkling Cham- 
pagne wines are more highly valued by 
connoisseurs, and fetch greater prices than 
the fuU-frothing wines, in which the small 
((uantity of alcohol they contain eHca|>es 
from the froth as it rises to the surface, 
carrying with it the aroma and leaving the 
liquor nearly vapid. The property of cream- 
ing or frothing possessed by these wines is 
due to the fact that they are partly fer- 
mented in the bottle, carbonic acid being 
thereby produced. Wine of a similar kind 
can of course be made elsewhere, and some 
of the German champagnes are hardly to 
be distinguished from the French. Much 
artificial or imitation champagne is sold. 
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Cham"pak, Champac, a l>eautiful Indian 
tree {MichSUa Champaca\ nat. order Mag- 
noliacese, held in high esteem by Brahma- 
nists and Buddhists. The wood is used for 
various purposes, and the fine golden flowers 
are much celebrated in Hindu poetry for 
their perfume. 

Cham"party, orCHAMPEUTV (L. campi par- 
tition a dividing of land), in law is a l^rgain 
with the plaintiff or defendant in any suit 
to have part of the land, debt, or other thing 
sued for, if the party that undertakes it 
prevails therein; the champertor meanwhile 
furnishing means to carry on the suit. Such 
bargains are illegal. See Maintenance. 

Champ-de-Mars (shan-de-miirs), that is 
Field of Mars, an extensive piece of gi’ound 
in Baris, used os a ]>lace of military ex- 
ercise. It was here that Jsniis XV^I. swore 
to defend the new constitution in 1790, aiul 
it was the site of the exhibitions of 1807 
and 1878. 

Champignon (sham -pin 'yon), a name 
given to the common mushroom of Britain 
\Affaric%i8 campcntrin). 

Cham'pion of the Hnff, a person whose 
office it was at the coronation of English 
monarchs to ride armed into Westminster 
Hall, and make challenge that if any man 
should deny the king’s title to the crown he 
was ready to defend it in single combat. 

Champlain (shamqJfin') Lake, a lake, 
chiefly in the tinited Stattia, between the 
states of New York and Vermont, but hav- 
ing the north end of it in Canada; extreme 
length, north to south, alx)\it 120 miles; 
breaflth, from half a mile to 15 miles; area, 
about 000 8(|uare miles. It is connected l)y 
canal with the Hudson Hiver, and lias for 
otitlet the river Kichelieti, or Sf)rel, flowing 
north to the 8t. I^awrence. Its scenery is 
beautiful, and attracts many visitors. 

Champlain (shan-plan), Samuel, a French 
naval officer and maritime explorer, born 
about 1570. His exploits in the maritime 
war against Spain in 1595 attracted the 
attention of Henry IV., who commissioned 
him in 1603 to found establishments in 
North America. After three voyages for 
that purpose, in the last of which he founded 
Quebec, he was in 1620 ap|H>inted governor 
of Canada. He wrote an account of bis 
voyi^es, and died in 1635. 

Champollion (shan-pol-yrm), Jean Fran- 
QOtB, French scholar, celebrated for bis dis- 
coveries in the department of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, bom at Figeac, de|mrtment 
of Lot, in 1790. At an early age he devoted 
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himself to the study of Hebrew, Arabic, 
Coptic, &c., and in 1809 Ijecame professor 
of history at Grenoble. He soon, however, 
retired to Paris, where, with the aid of the 
trilingual inscription of the Kosetta Stone 
and the suggestions thrown out by Dr. 
Thomas Young, he at length discovered the 
key to the graphic system of the Egyptians, 
the three elements of which— figurative, 
ideographic, and alphabetic — he expounded 
before the Instittite in a series of memoirs 
in 1823. These were published in 1824 at 
the expense of the state, under the title 
of PrtJcis du Systljme Hi^roglypbique des 
Ancions Egyptiens. In 182() (Jharles X. 
appointed him to superintend the depart- 
ment of Egyptian antijpiities in the liouvre; 
in 1 828 he went as director of a scientific 
expedition to Egypt; and in 1831 the chair 
of ]Cgy])tian archteology was created for 
him in the C^olh^e de iVauce. He died at 
J*aris in 1832. ()ther works are his Gram- 
maire Egyptien, and Dictionnairc Hierogly- 
ph icpie. 

Champollion<-Flgeac ( shan - pol - you - fe - 
zliak), Jacquks Joseph, the older brother 
of the preceding, born at Eigeac in 1778, 
died in ]8()7. His principal works are: 
Antic|uit(% de Grenoble, 1807; ]’akk)gi*aphie 
HiiiverHolle; Annales des Lagides, 1819; 
'.rraittl (SUhnontaire d’Arch<^udogie, 1843 ; 
Ecriture demoti<|uo Egyptienne, 1843 ; 
L’ Egy pte Ancienne, 1850. 

Chance. See Prohahility. 

Chan'cel is that part of the choir of a 
church, between the altar or communion- 
tai)1e and the rail that incloses it. 

Chan'oellor, a high official in many of 
the kingdoms of Europe, the office includ- 
ing in its duties the supervision of charters 
and other official writings of the crown re- 
quiring solemn authentication. The title 
and office are also ecclesiastical, and hence 
each bishop still has his chancellor, the prin- 
cipal judge of his consistory. In the new 
German empire, the chancellor (lleichskanz- 
ler) is president of the Federal Council, and 
has the general conduct of the imperial ad- 
ministration. In the United States, a chan- 
cellor is the judge of a court of chancery or 
equity established by statute. 

The Lord Niyh-chancdlor of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland (originally of England), 
who is also Keeper of the Great S^al, is 
the first judicial officer of the crown, and 
exercises an extensive jurisdiction as head 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. He 
ranks as lay person of the state after 


the blood-royal. He is a cabinet minister 
and a privy -councillor in virtue of his 
office, is prolocutor of the House of Lonls 
by prescription, and vacates his office with 
the ministry which appoints him. He has 
a salary of £10,000. He has the appoint- 
ment of all justices of the peace, is visitor, 
in the king’s right, of all royal foundations, 
keeper of the king’s conscience, guardian of 
all charitable uses, and judge of the high 
court of chancery. There is also a Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, who is the head of 
the judicial bench, with a salary of £8000. 
He is not a member of the British ministry. 
^J'he chancellorshij) of Scotland was abol- 
ished at the union. 

The VhaticeUnr of the Exckeqxicr is the 
principal finance minister of the British 
government, and as all questions of supply 
originate in the House of (kunrnons, a peer 
cannot be conveniently appointed to this 
office. It is sometimes held along with that 
of first lord of the treasury. The judicial 
functions formerly exercised by the chan- 
cellor in the court of excheciuer are now 
obsolete. 

l^ho Cltancellor of the Duchy of hancAider 
proHi<le8 in the court of the duchy chamber, 
to <lecide (piestions relating to lands held 
of the king as Duke of Lancaster. 

'J’lio Chancellor of the order of the Garter 
and other military orders is an officer who 
seals the commissioTis and the mandates of 
the chai)ter and assembly of the knights of 
the order, keeps the register of their pro- 
ceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order. 

Chancellor of a xiniver^ity^ the highest 
honorary official in the university, from whom 
the degrees are regarded as proceeding. 
The |x)8t in Britain is usually occupied by 
a person of rank. 

Chan'cellorsville, the site of one of the 
greatest battles of the American civil war, 
in which, on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of May, 
1863, a nominal victory was gained by the 
(kmfederates under Generals Lee and Jack- 
son over the Federal troops commanded by 
General Hooker. The Federal troops, though 
compelled to retreat across the l^ppahan- 
nock, carried with them some thousands of 
prisoners and oiie more gun than they had 
lost, while the Confederates lo.st from 1 5,000 
to 18,000 men and their brilliant leader 
Jackson. 

Chance-medley, in law, homicide hap- 
pening either in self-defence, on a sudden 
quarrel, or in the commission of an unlaw- 
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ful act without any deliberate intention of 
doing mischief. 

Chan'cery, formerly the highest court of 
justice in England next to i)arliainent, but 
since 1873 a division of the High (\>urt of 
Justice, which is itself one of the two 
departments of the Supreme (\>urt of 
Jmlicature (which see). Formerly it em- 
braced six superior courts called high courts 
of chancery, viz. : the court of the lord high- 
chancellor, the court of the master of the 
rolls, the court of appeal in chancery, and 
the courts of the three vice-chancellors, with 
various inferior courts. The jurisdiction of 
the court was both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, the former as a court of common law, 
the latter a court of ecjuity. The extra- 
ordinary court, or court of e<juity, proceeded 
upon rules of equity and (;onBcience, nK)der- 
ating the rigour of the common law, and 
giving relief in cjises where there was no 
remedy in the common law courts, ^'ho 
( 'hancery Division now consists of the lord- 
chancellor as president and five justices. 
The matters of which it specially takes cog- 
nizance are such as the administration of 
the estates of deceased persons, partnerships, 
mortgages, trust estates, rectification or set- 
tirjg aside of deeds, contracts in regard to 
real estates, wardship of infants and care of 
their estates, &c. 

Chanda (eban-dii'), a town of India, (Cen- 
tral iToviiices, surremnded by a wall 
miles long, with manufactures and a con- 
siderable trade. J^)p. 16,137.— 'I'he Dih- 
TKICT has an area of 10,785 sq. miles, a pop. 
of 649,146. 

Chandausi (cb»n dou-se'), a town of India^ 
N.W. Provinces, Moradabad district. Pop. 
27,521. 

Chanderi (chfln-da're), or CHANimAiitKK, 
a town in Central India, Heindia’s Domin- 
ions, in a hilly and jungly tract, Hi3 miles 
H. of Gwalior, formerly of considerable ex- 
tent and splendour, but now an insigniheant 
place. There is a fort which hgiires much 
in the wars of the Mogul dynasty. 

Chau'dernagore, or (Jhan'i jahxagar (*city 
of sandalwood’), a town in Hindustan, l>e- 
longing to France, on the right liank of the 
Hooghly, 16 miles n.n.w. of Calcutta. The 
French established a factory in it in 1676, 
and in 1 688 obtained a fonnal cession of it, 
together with its territory of 2325 Hfjuare 
acres, from Aurungzebe. It was three times 
occupied by the British, hut was finally re- 
store to the French in 1816. Pop. of town 
and territory, 26,718. 
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Chandpur'.townof India, Bijnanr district, 
N.W. Provinces; thriving, well paved and 
drained. Pop. 11,182. 

Chang-Chow-Foo, a city, ( -hina, ]>roviiuH> 
of Fokicn, 36 miles h.w. of Amoy, which is 
its port. It stands in a valley surrounded 
by hills and intersected by a river, and is 
the centre itf the silk manufacture of the 
province. J*op. estimated at from 800,000 
to 1,000,000. 

Chank- shell, tlie common conch -shell 
{Turhindhi ptfrum)^ of a spiral form, worn 
as an ornament by the Hindu women. A 
shell with its spires or wht)rls turning to the 
right is held in peculiar estimation and 
fetches a high price. 'I’ho cliaiik is one of 
the gasteropodous mollusca. 

Channel, KN(aiisM. See ICnuUah ( ^huniul. 

Channel Islands, a gronj) of islands in the 
English ( lhaniiel, j)tf the w. coast of depart- 
ment La Manche, in 1’ ranee. 'J'hey belong 
to Britain, and consist of .Icrsey, Guernsey, 
Alderney, and Sark, with some <lependent 
islets. '!rbey are almost exempt from taxa- 
tion, an«l their inhahitants enjoy hesiiles 
iill the privileges of liritish subjects. 'riu» 
governimiut is in the hands of bo<li<!H called 
the ‘states,’ some members of which are 
named by the crown, while others are chosen 
by the people, and (»thers sit vj’oJHoUk "^I'ho 
islands have been fortified at great expense. 
They form the only renuiins of the Norman 
provinces once subjecjt to England. Area 
112 sq. miles, pop. 88,289. See the separate 
articles. 

Channels, or Gmain- walks, of aship, broad 
and thick planks ))rojccting horizontally 
''from the ship’s outside, abreast of the masts. 
They are meant to keep the shrouds clear 
of the gunwale. 

Channel Tunnel. See Emjliak (^hanud. 

Channing (clmn'ing), Wii.mam Eli.kkv, 
American preacher and writer, born at New- 
jx>rfc, Khocle Island, in 1780. He studied at 
Harvard (\>Uege, l)ecame a decided Uni- 
tarian, and i)roi)agated 1 1 nitarian tenets with 
great zeal and success. His first appoint- 
ment as a pastor was in 1808, when be ob- 
tained the charge of a congregation in Bos- 
ton, and ere long he became known as one 
of the ntost popular preachers of America. 
His reputation was still further increased by 
the publication of writings, chiefly sermons, 
reviews, &c., on fM)puIar subjects. He die(i 
at Burlington, Vermont, in 1842. — His ne- 
phew, WiLUAM Henkv Channing, Isirn 
1810, also a Unitarian preachtjr (for scjine 
time at Liverpool) and supporter of the 
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Bocialistic movement, lias written a memoir 
of his uncle and numerous other works. 

Chant, a short musical composition con> 
sisting generally of a long reciting note, on 
which an indefinite number of words may 
be intoned, and a melodic phrase or cadence. 
A single chant consists of two strains, the 
first of three and the second of four bars in 
length. A double chant has the length of 
two single ones. 

Chanterelle (shan-ter-er), a British edible 
mushroom {CnntharelluH ciharius) of a bright 
orange colour, with a pleasant fruity smell. 

Chantilly (shan-te-ye), a town, France, 
department of the Oise, 25 miles n.n.e. of 
Paris, celebrated for a variety of lace made 
here and in the neighbourhood; for the 
splendid chateau, built by the great Condd, 
but levelled by the mob at the revolution; 
and also for another palace built by the 
Due d'Aumale after the estate came into 
his possession in 1850, which, along with the 
fine domain, was presented by the duke to 
the French Institute in 1887. It is a horse- 
racing centre. Pop. 4000. 

Chant'rey, Sih Fkancis, an English sculp- 
tor, born in 1781 near Sheffield, was the son 
of a well-to-do carpenter. Even in boyhood 
his chief amusement was in drawing and mo- 
delling figures, and he was apprenticed in 
1 7 97 to a carver and gilder. In 1 802 he com- 
menced work for himself at Sheffield by 
taking portraits in crayons. After studying 
at the !^yal Academy in London he eventu- 
ally settled in the metropolis, where he pre- 
sented numerous busts at the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy. One of these, in 1811, 
attracted the admiration of Nollekens, who 
had the generosity to exclaim, ‘There’s a 
fine, a very fine budo; let the man who made 
it be known; remove one of my busts and 
put this one in its place, for it well deserves 
it.’ This was the commencement of his 
career of fame and fortune, and he soon came 
to be regarded as the first monumental 
sculptor of his time. In 1816 he was cho- 
sen an associate and in ISIS a member of 
the Royal Academy. He was knighted in 
1835, and died in 1842. His most cele- 
brate works are the Sleeping Children, in 
Lichfield Cathedral; the statue of Ls^y 
Louisa Russell, in Woburn Abbey; the 
bronze statue of William Pitt, in Hanover 
Square, London; a statue of Washington, in 
the States House, Boston; and statues of 
Horner, Canning, Sir J. Malcolm, Ac., in 
Westminster Abbey. His besf works are 
his busts, but hia full-length figures betray 


an insufficient acquaintance with anatomy, 
and several of his equestrian statues are still 
more defective. 

Chant'ry, an endowment to provide for 
the singing of masses; also the chapel where 
the masses are chanted. Chantry chapels 
were frequently endowed by the vi^l of the 
founders in order to have mass smig for the 
repose of their souls. 

Chao-Chow, a city, China, province Quang- 
tung, on the river Han, 195 miles n.e. of 
Hong-Koug, the centre of an important 
maritime division of the province. 

Chaos (ka'os), in old theories of the earth, 
the void out of which sprang all things or 
in which they existed in a confused, un- 
formed shape before they were separated 
into kinds. 

Chapala (cha-pilla), a picturesque lake 
of Mexico, states of Xalisco and Michoacan. 
Area, 1400 square miles. 

Chap-books, a species of cheap literature 
which preceded the popular periodicals of 
the present day. They usually consisted of 
coarsely printed (and of ten coarsely written) 
publications sold for a copper or two, and 
were so called because they were prepared 
by the popular publishers expressly for sale 
by the chapmen or pedlars, who hawked 
them from district to district. They in- 
cluded lives of heroes and wonderful per- 
sonages, tales of roguery and broad humour, 
witch and ghost stories, &c. 

Chap^el, a term applied to buildings of 
various kinds erected for some sort of re- 
ligious service. Thus it may mean a subor- 
dinate place of worship attached to a large 
church, and especially to a cathedral, sepa- 
rately dedicated and devoted to special ser- 
vices. (See Cathedral.) Or it may mean a 
building subsidiary to a parish church and 
intended to accommodate persons residing 
at a distance from the latter; or a place of 
worship connected with a palace, castle, 
university, Ac. 

Chaplain (chapTin), literally a person who 
is appointed to a chapel, as a clergyman not 
having a parish or similar charge, but con- 
nected with a court, the household of a 
nobleman, an army, a prison, a ship, or the 
like. Forty -eight clergymen of the Church 
of England ana six clergymen of the Church 
of Scotland hold office as royal chaplains. 

Chaplain-general, the head of the chap- 
lains attach^ to the staff of the British 
army. He assists the war-office in selecting 
the chaplains and regulating their duties. 
He has a salary of £1000 a year. 
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Chaplet, a string of beads used by Roman 
Catholics to count the number of their 
prayers. In heraldry it means a garland 
of leaves, with four flowers amongst them 
at equal distances ; in architecture, a small 
moulding carved into beads, pearls, &c. 

Chapman, in general a merchant or trader, 
but in modern times mi>re speciflcally a 
hawker or one who has a travelling booth. 

Chapman, Gkoboe, an English |ioet, the 
earliest, and perhaps the best, translator of 
Homer, was bom in and die<l in 1634. 
He was educated at Oxford, and in 1576 
proceeded to London; but little is known of 
his personal history. His translation of the 
Iliad was published in three separate por- 
tions in 1598, ir»00, and 1()03. It has Ixtcn 
highly commended by such poets as Pope, 
Keats, and Coleridge, as also by Lamb. 
Keats's sonnet, On Eii^st Lt>oking into 
Chapman’s Homer (‘Then felt I like some 
watcher of the skies,’ &c.), is well known. 
In 1614 ap{)eared his translation of the 
Odyssey, followed in the same year by that 
of the Battle of the Frogs ami Mice and the 
Homeric hymns. He also translated Hesiod’s 
Works and Days and portions of various 
classic poets. He wrote numerous plays, 
almost all now forgotten, though containing 
some flne passages. 

Chapoo, a seaiM)rt, (’hiua, province (die- 
kiang, on the N. side of a large bay, 35 miles 
N. from N ingpo. It carries on a considerable 
traxle with Japan. 

Chapra (ch«p-rii'). See Ohaprah, 

Chaptal (shap-tfU), Jean Antoine 
Claude, (k)unt do C'hantoloup, peer of 
France, was born in 1756, and devoted him- 
self to the study of medicine an<l the natural 
sciences, and especially chemistry. He sup- 
ported the revolution, and was appointed 
in 1799 counsellor of state, and in 1800 
minister of the interior, in which post he 
encouraged the study of the arts and estab- 
lished a chemical manufactory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. In 1805 he was made a 
member of the senate. On the restoration 
he was obliged to retire to private life, but 
in 1816 the king nominated him a member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and latterly 
made him a peer. ( ‘haptal’s works on na- 
tional industry, chemistry, the cultivation 
of the vine, Ac., were very much esteemed, 
especially his Chimie Appliqu<?e aux Arts 
(Paris, 1807, four vols.), his (liimie Ap- 
pliqu^ k r Agriculture (Paris, 1823, two 
vols.), and De I’lndustrie Fran^aise (Paris, 
1819, two vols.). 


Chapter, one of the chief divisions of a 
book. As the rules and statutes of eccle- 
siastical establishments were arranged in 
chapters, so also the assembly of the mem- 
bers of a religious order, and of canons, was 
called a chapter. The orders of knights 
used this expression for the meetings of their 
members, and some societies and corporations 
call their assemblies chaptn'K 

Chapter-house, the building attadmd to 
a cathedral or religious house in which the 
chapter meets for the transaction o( busi- 
ness. They are of different forms, but are 
often polygonal in plan. Sometimes they 
were the burying-place of clerical dignitaries. 
See Cathedral, 

Char, or (biARU {Snlmo imhht), a Euro- 
pean fresh-water fish of the salmon genus, 
found plentifully in the deeper lakes of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, more rarely 
in those of Scotland, ^fhe chars inhabit the 
colder regions of deep watem, where the 
temi>erature is less liable to vary. The body 
somewhat resembles that of a trout, but is 
longer and more slender, as well as more 
brilliant in colouring, with crimson, rose, 
and whiter spots; weight sometimes 2 lbs,, 
but generally under 1 lb. (-bar is much 
esteemed for the table. 

Chara'cesB (ka-), an order of crypb^gamous 
plants, nearly related to the Algie, eom- 
po.sed of an axis consisting of parallel tubes, 
which arc either transparent or inerusteJ 
with carbonate of lime, inhabiting stagnant 
water, both fresh and salt, beneath which 
they are always submersed. They are 
most common in the temperate zr)ne, an<l 
emit an unhealthy fetid odour. 

Charade (sha riid' or sha-rad'), a kind of 
riddle, the subject of which is a word that 
is proposed for discovery from an enigmati- 
cal description of its several syllables, taken 
separately as so many individual and signifi- 
cant words. When dramatic rc[)ryHentation 
is used to indicate the meaning of the syl- 
lables and the whole word it is called an act- 
ing charade. 

Cbara'driuB (ka-), the genus to which the 
plover belongs, forming the type of the family 
Charadriadae, which includes also the lap- 
wings, pratincoles, oyster -catchers, tum- 
stones, sanderlings, Ac. 

Charas (eba'ras). See Churran, 

Char'eoal, a term applied to an impure 
variety of carbon, especially such as is pro- 
duced by charring wood. .One kind of it is 
also obtained from bones (see Ii(yne. 1iUt(’h)\ 
lampblack and coke are also varieties. W ts>d 
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charcoal is prepared by piling’ billets of 
wood in a pyramidal form, with vacuities 
between them for the admission of air, 
and causing them to buni slowly under a 
covering of earth. In conseciuence of the 
heat, part of the combustible substance is 
consumed, part is volatilized, together with 
a portion of water, and there remains behind 
tlie carbon of the wood, retaining the form 
of the ligneous tissue. Another process con> 
sists in heating the wood in close vessels, 
by which the volatile parts are driven oif, 
and a charcoal remains in the retorts, not so 
dense as that obtained by the other process. 
Wood charcoal, well prepared, is of a deep- 
black colour, brittle and porous, tasteless 
and inodorous. It is infusible in any heat 
a furnace can raise; but by the intense heat 
of a powerful galvanic apparatus it is har- 
dened, and at length is volatilized, present- 
ing a surface with a distinct appearance of 
having undergone fusion. Charcoal is in- 
soluble in water, and is not affected by it 
at low temperatures; hence, wooden stakes 
which are to be immersed in water are 
often charred to preserve them, and the ends 
of posts stuck in the ground are also thus 
treated. Owing to its peculiarly porous 
texture, charcoal possesses the property of 
absorbing a large (piaiitity of air or other 
gases at common temperatures, and of yield- 
ing the greater part of them when heated. 
CUiarcoal likewise absorbs the odoriferous 
and colouring principles of most animal and 
vegetable substances, and hence is a valuable 
deodorizer and disinfectant. Water which, 
from having been long kept in wooden ves- 
'iiels, as during long voyages, has accpiired an 
offensive smell, is deprived of it by filtration 
through charcoal powder. Charcoal can 
even remove or prevent the putrescence of 
animal matter. It is used as fuel in various 
arts, where a strong heat is required, with- 
out smoke, and in various metallurgic opera- 
tions. By cementation with charcoal, iron 
is converted into steel. It is used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. In its finer 
state of aggregation, under the form of 
ivoryblack, lampblack, &c., it is the basis of 
black paint; and mixed with fat oils and 
resinous matter, to give a due consistence, 
it forms the composition of printiiig-luk. 

Chard, the leaves of artichoke covered 
with straw in order to blanch them and 
make them less bitter . — Bcft ckardgf the 
leaf -stalks and midribs of a variety of white 
beet in which these parts are greatly devel- 
oped, dressed for the table. 


Chardin (shar-dan), John, son of a Pro- 
testant jeweller in Paris, and a jeweller 
himself, was born in 1643. Sent by his 
father to the East Indies to buy diamonds, 
Chardin resided a number of years in Persia 
and India, and latterly published an account 
of his travels. He settled in liondon in 
1681, was knighted by Charles II., was en- 
voy to Holland for several years, and died 
in 1713. 

Charente (sha-riint), a river in Western 
France, rising in the department of Haute- 
Vienne, and falling into the sea about 8 
miles below Rochefort, opposite to the isle 
of Oleron, after a course of about 200 miles. 
It gives its name to two departments. — 
(Charente, an inland department, formed 
chiefly out of the ancient province of An- 
gfmmois, andtraverstjd by the river Charente; 
area, 2294 8((. miles; capital Angouleme. 
Soil generally thin, dry, and arid; one-third 
devoted to tillage, a third to vineyards, and 
the remainder meadows, woods, and waste 
lands. The wines are of inferior quality, 
but they yield the best brandy in Europe, 
the celebrated cognac brandy being made 
in Cognac and other districts. Pop. 366, 408. 
— Cha RENTE - In FlsRiEURK ( ail - fa ■ ri - cur ; 
‘Lower Charente’), a maritime department, 
comprises parts of the former provinces of 
Angoumois and l*oitou; area, 2635 s(j. 
miles. Surface in general flat; soil chalky 
and sandy, fertile, and well cultivated; <a 
considerable portion planted with vines; 
salt marshes along the coast. I’he pastures 
are good, and well stocked with cattle, 
horses, ands beep. The wine is of common 
quality, and chiefly used for making brandy. 
Oysters and sardines al:)ound on the coast. 
Salt and brandy are the only articles manii- 
fiictured to any great extent. C’apital La 
Rochelle. Pop. 462,803. 

Charenton-le-Pont (sba-ran-ton-l-pbnV, a 
town about 6 miles east from Paris, at the 
confluence of the Marne with the Seiiuj, 
with numerous mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments. Pop. 13,535. 

Charge, in heraldry, signifies the various 
figures depicted on the escutcheon. — In gun- 
nery chartfc signifies the (quantity of powder 
used at one discharge of a gun. — CAure/c, in 
military tactics, is the rapid advance of in- 
fantry or cavalry against the enemy, with 
the object of breaking his lines by the mo- 
mentum of the attack. Infantry generally 
advance to about 100 yards and fire, then 
gradually quicken their pace into the charge- 
step, and dash at the enemy’s lines. Cavalry 
352 
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charge in echelon or column against infan- was open behind and closed in front, and 
try, which is usually formed in squares to had <mly two wheels. The chariot was 
receive them. stroncflv and even elesrantly built, but not 


receive them. strongly and even elegantly built, but not 

Chaxg4>d’ Affaires (shar-zha-diif-ilr), the well adapted for speed. In ancient war- 
title of an inferior rank of diplomatic .agents, fare chariots w'ere of graat importance; thus 
See Minister, For- we read of the IKH) 

eiyn. /\ iron chariots of Si* 

Charikar, atown, ^ sera, as giving him 

Afghanistan, in the a i i?*'*^**-^ advantage 

district of Kohistan, I agmnst the Israel- 

21 miles north of I'hilis- 

(>abul. Pop. 5000. \ X « tines in their w'ar 

Cha'ring - Cross, against Saul had 

the titular centre of / \ .‘10,000 chariots. The 

London, so nanieil V A ♦ sculptures of an- 

froin a cross which cient Egypt show' 

stood at the village I flW tdiiiriots 

of Charing in mem- W formed the strtmgth 

ory of Eleanor, wife ^^X\(4v(yr Egyptian nr- 

of Edward I. It these vehicles 

remained till 1047. VX \X being two-homul 

The houses at Char- — tm,l carrying the 

ing-( Voss were built Esyptiau War-oiiariot.— lloNtUini. <1 river ami the war* 

about 1()78. ri(tr, sometimes a 


KKyptiau War-oliariot.— 


Chariot, a term ap]»lied to vehicles used third man, the shield- bearer, ^rhere is no 
Ixith for pleasure and in war. Ancient representathm of Egyptian Nohiiers on horse- 
chariots, such as those used among the back, and consetpiently when MoHt‘8 in his 
Egyptians, A88yri.anH, Greeks, and lioinans, song of triunq)}) over Pliaraoh speaks (»f the 
were t>f various forms. A common form ‘hoi'se and Ids rider,’ ‘rider’ must be nn- 



AHtfyriau War-chariot.— Jjayunl. 


derstood to mean chariot -rider. In the 
Egyptian chariots the framework, wheels, 
pole, and yoke w'cre of wockI, and the .fit- 
tings of the inside, the bindings of the 
framework, as well as the haniess were 
chiefly of raw hide or of tanned leather. 
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We have also numbers of sculptures which 
give a clear idea of the Assyrian chariots. 
These resembled the Egyptian in aU essen- 
tial features, containing almost invariably 
three men —the warrior, the 8hield-l>earer, 
and the charioteer. A peculiarity of both 
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is the quiver or quivers full of arrows at- 
tached to the side. The Assyrian war- 
chariot shown in the figure is drawn by 
three horses abreast, and all the appoint- 
metits are rich and elaborate. It has, as 
will be noticed, two quivers crossing each 
other on the side, filled with arrows, and 
each also containing a small axe. A socket 
for holding the spear is also attached. From 
the front of the chariot a singular orna- 
mental appendage stretches forward. War- 
chariots had sometimes scythe-like weapons 
attached to each extremity of the axle, as 
among the ancient Persians and Britons. 
Among the Greeks and Romans chariot- 
races were common. In Britain the name 
chariot was formerly given to a kind of 
light travelling carriage. 

Charitable Trusts, property held in trust 
for charitable purposes. By English law all 
bequests for charitable purposes to be valid 
must be strictly for the public benefit; that 
is to say, in favour of institutions for the 
advancement of learning, science, and art, for 
the support of the poor, or for other objects 
connected with the welfare of the public. 
All bequests for superstitious uses or for 
private charity are null and void. A body 
of commissioners (the Charity Commis- 
sioners), under whose superintendence such 
benevolent trusts are placed, was established 
under the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853, 

Charites (kar'i-tez), the Greek name of 
the Graces. 

Charity, Sisters of. See Sisters of 
Charity, 

Charkov (/larTcof). See Kharkov. 

Charlemagne(sh[ir-liVman' \Carolus Mmj- 
nuSy C ’harles the Great), King of the Franks, 
and subsequei\tly Emperor of the West, 
was born in 742, probably at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. His father was Pepin the Short, 
king of the Franks, son of Charles MarteL 
On the decease of his father, in 76S, he 
was crowned king, and divided the kingdom 
of the Franks with his younger brother 
Carloman, at whose death in 771, Charle- 
magne made himself master of the whole 
empire, which embraced, besides France, a 
large part of Germany. His first great 
enterprise was the conquest of the Saxons, 
a heathen nation living between the Weser 
and the Elbe, which he undertook in 772; but 
it was not till 803 that they were finally sub- 
dued, and brought to embrace Christianity. 
While he was combating the Saxons, Pope 
Adrian impl<»red his assistanee against De- 
rideriusy king of the Lombards. Charle- 


magne immediately marched with his army 
to Italy, took Pavia^ overthrew Desiderius, 
and was crowned King of Lombardy with 
the iron crown. In 778 he repaired to 
Spain to assist a Moorish prince, and while 
returning his troops were surprised in the 
valley of Roncesvalles by the Biscayans, and 
the rear -guard defeated; Roland, one of 
the most famous warriors of those times, 
fell in the battle. As his power increased, 
he meditated more seriously the accomplish- 
ment of the plan of his ancestor, Charles 
Martel, to restore the Western Empire. 
Having gone to Italy to assist the pope, 
on Christmas-day 800 he was crowned and 
proclaimed CsBsar and Augustus by Leo III. 
His son Pepin, who had been made king of 
Italy, died in 810, and his death was fol- 
lowed the next year by that of Charles, 
his eldest son. Thus of his legitimate sons 
one only remained, Louis, king of Aqui- 
tania, whom Charlemagne adopted as his 
colleague in 813. He died Jan. 28, 814, 
in the forty - seventh year of his reign, 
and was buried at Aix-la-Chapelle, his 
favourite and usual place of residence. 
Charlemagne was a friend of learning, and 
deserves the name of restorer of the sciences 
and teacher of his people. He attracted by 
his liberality the most distinguished scholars 
to his court (among others, Alcuin, from 
England), and established an academy in 
his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, the sittings 
of which he attended with all the scientiiic 
and literary men of his court. He invited 
teachers of language and mathematics from 
Italy to the principal cities of the empire, 
and founded schools of theology and the 
liberal sciences in the monasteries. He 
strove to cultivate his mind by intercourse 
with scholars; and, to the time of his death, 
this intercourse remained his favourite re- 
creation. His mother-tongue was a form 
of German, but he spoke several languages 
readily, especially the Latin, and was natu- 
rally elo(}uent. He sought to imprt)ve the 
liturgy and church music, and attempted 
unsuccessfully to introduce uniformity of 
measures and weights. He built a light- 
house at Boulogne, constructed several ports, 
encouraged agriculture, and enacted wise 
laws. He convened councils and parlia- 
ments, published capitularies, wrote many 
letters (some of which are still extant), a 
grammar, and several Latin poems. His 
empire comprehended France, most of Cata- 
lonia, Navarre, and Aragon; the Nether- 
lands, Germany as far as the Elbe, Saale, 

m 
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and Eider, Upper and Middle Italy, Istria, 
and a part of Sclavonia. In private life 
Charlemagne \va» exceeilingly amiable; a 
good father and generous friend. In dress 
and habits he was plain and economical. 
His only excess was his love of the otlier 
sex. In person he was strong and of great 
stature. He was succeeded by his son Louis 
(le Hebonnaire). 

Charlemont (sh^l-mOu). See (rivet 

Charleroi (sharl-rwii), a town in Belgium, 
province of Hainaut, on both sides of tlie 
river Sambre, 20 miles e.n.k. Mona. It has 
manufactures of glass, hardware, &c., and 
woollen stuffs, and in the neighbourh(x>d are 
extensive pits of iron and coal. I*op. 1 ti,372. 

Charles I., surnamed l-e ChauvCf or the 
Haldj King of France, was son of Ij<iuis lo 
D^bonnaire, and was Ixjrn 823. After his 
father’s death in 840 he fought with his 
half-brother Lothaire for the empire of the 
Franks, and finally a<i<{uirod l>y the IVeaty of 
Verdun (843) all those tenitories between 
the ocean on the one |)art, and the Meuse, 
the Scheldt, the Sa^»ue, the lihoue, and the 
Mediteirauean, on the other. But he lost 
Southern A(juitaine to his nephew Bepin, 
and had to divide Lorraine with his brother 
Louis the German. In 875 he was crowned 
emperor by I*opo John VIII. He died in 
877. 

Charles 11., surnamed le OroSf or the Futf 
King of France, is also known tis CUiarles 
III., emperor of Germany, and was born 
about 832. He w^as the son of Louis the 
German, and ascended the hVench throne 
in 885 to the prejudice of his cousin, Charles 
the Simple, but w’as deposed in 887 and died 
the following year. 

Charles HI., King of France, surnamed 
the JSimpkf was the sou of liouis the Stam- 
merer, and lx>m in 879. His reign is noted 
for his long struggle with the piratical North- 
men or Normans, to wborn^ chief, R<dlo, he 
eventually ceded the territory of Normandy. 
He died in 929. 

Charles IV., King of France, surnamed Ic 
liely or the llandumtie^ third son of Philippe 
le Bel, was l^ome in 1294, and ascended the 
throne in 1322. He died in 1328, without 
male issue, and was the last of the direct 
line descended from Hugh Ca|«t. 

Charles V., surnamed the TT/sr, King of 
France, was the son of King John, and 
was bora in 1337. His father being taken 
prisoner by the English at Poitiers, the 
management df the kingdom devolved on 
him at an early age. With great skill and 


energy, not free, however, from duplicity, 
he suppressed the revolt of the Parisians 
and a rising of the peasants, kept tlie King 
of Navarre at bay, and deprived the Fjug- 
iish of a great part of their dominion in 
France. He died in 1380. He erected tlie 
Bastille for the purpose of overawing the 
Parisians. 

Charles VI., surnamed the SiVtt King of 
France, and son of the foregoing, was born 
at Paris in 1368, and in 1388 took the reins 
of government into his own hantls. Four 
years later he lost his reason, and one of 
tho mostdisastnius periods of h’ronch history 
began. 1'he kingdom was torn by the rival 
factions of Burgumlians and Aniu^piacs 
(Orleanists). In 1 115 Henry V. of England 
crossed over to Normandy, took Harfleur 
by storm, won tho famous victory of Agin- 
court, and compelled the crazy king to 
acknowledge him as his successor. (*harles 
died ill 1422. 

Charles VII., King of France, was born 
at Paris ill 1403. Ho succeeded only to tho 
southern provinces of the kingdom, Henry 
VI. of England being proclaimed king of 
France nt Paris. 'I'hu English dorainiou in 
France was under the governimuit of tho 
Duke of Bedff>rd, and so skilfully did tlu» 
English general conduct his operations that 
Charles bad almost abandoned the straggle 
as hopeless, when the appearance of d oanne 
d’Arc, the Maid of Orlemut, gave, as if by a 
miracle, a favourable turn to his aifaira, and 
the straggle onde<l in the expidsion of tho 
English from all their poHsessioMS in France;, 
except (Jalais. Charles died in 1461. 

Charles VIII., King of h'rance, son of 
Ix)uis XI., was born in 1470, fuid suc- 
ceeded his father in 1488. In 1491 ho 
married Anne, the heiress of Brittany, and 
thereby annexed that important duchy to 
the French crown. Tho chief event in the 
reign of ( Charles Vll). is his ex})edition into 
Italy, and rapid conejuest of the kingdom of 
Naples, a conquest as rapidly lost when a 
few months later Gonsalvo dc; ( Jordova rc;- 
annexed it to Hpain. Charles was medita- 
ting a renewed descent into Italy when he 
died in 1498. 

Charles IX., King of France, son of 
Henry II. and (yatbarine de’ Medici, born in 
1550, ascended the throne at the age of ten 
years. His haughty and ambitious motber 
seized the control of the state. Along with 
the Guises she headed the Catholic Ijoague 
against the Calvinists, and her t<irtuous and 
unscrupulous policy helped t^> embitter the 
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religious strife of the factions. After a 
series of Huguenot persecutions and civil 
wars a peace was made in 1570, which, two 
years later, on 24th August, 1572, was 
treacherously broken by the Massacre of 
JSt. Bartholomew's. The Hng, who had been 
little more than the tool of his scheming 
mother, died two years afterwards, in 1574. 

Charles X., King of France, Comte d’ Ar- 
tois, born at Versailles in 1767, grandson of 
Ijotiis XV., was the youngest son of the 
dauphin, and brother of Louis XVI. He 
left France in 1789, after the first popular 
insurrection and destruction of the Bastille, 
and afterwards assuming the command of a 
body of emigrants, acted in concert with the 
Austrian and Prussian armies on the Khine. 
Despairing of success he retired to Great 
Britain and resideil for several years in the 
palace of Holyrood at Edinburgh. He en- 
tered France at the Restoration, and in 1 824 
succeeded his brother, Jjouis XVIII. as 
king. In a short time his reactionary policy 
brought him into conflict with the popular 
party, and in 1830 a revolution drove him 
from the throne. He died in 1836. His 
grandson, the Comte de Chambord (which 
see), plaimed the French throne os his heir. 

Charles IV., Emperor of Germany, of the 
house of I^uxemburg, was bom 1316, and 
was the son of King John of Bohemia, In 
1846 he was elected emperor by five of the 
electoral princes, while the actual emperor 
Louis the Bavarian was still alive. On the 
death of the latter a part of the electors 
elected Count Gunther of Schwarzburg, who 
soon after died ; and Charles at length won 
over his enemies, and was elected and con- 
secrated emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle. In 
1354 he went to Italy and was crowned 
king of Italy at Milan, and emperor at 
Rome the year following. On his return to 
Germany in 1366 Charles issued his Golden 
Bull (wmch see) regulating the election of 
the German emperors. He died at Prague 
in 1878. Charles was artful, but vacillating, 
and careless of all interests but those of h^ 
own family and his hereditary kingdom of 
Bohemia. In Germany bands of robbers 
plundered the country, and the fiefs of the 
empire wero alienated. In Italy Charles 
sold states and cities to the highest bidder, 
or if they themselves offered most, made 
them independent republics. But Bohemia 
flourished during his reign. He encouraged 
trade, industry, and agriculture, made Prague 
a great city, and established there the first 
German university (1348). 


Charles V., Emperor of Germany and 
King of Spain (in the latter capacity he is 
called Charles I.), the eldest son of Philip, 
archduke of Austria, and of Joanna, the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, 
was bom at Ghent, Feb. 24, 1500. Charles 
was thus the grandson of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Mary, daughter of Charles the 
Bold, last duke of Burgundy, and inherited 
from his grandparents on both sides the fair- 
est countries in Europe, Aragon, Na])l('H, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Castile, and the colonies in 
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the New World, Austria, Burgundy, and the 
Netherlanda On the death of Ferdinand, 
his grandfather, Charles assumed the title 
of King of Spain. In 1519 he was elected 
emperor, and was crowned at Aix-la-t-ha- 
pelie with extraordinary splendour. The 
progress of the Reformation in Germany 
demanded the care of the new emperor, who 
held a diet at Worms. Luther, who ap- 
peared at this diet with a safe-conduct from 
Charles, defended his case with energy and 
boldness. The emperor kept silent; but 
after Luther’s departure a severe edict ap- 
peared against him in the name of Charles, 
who thought it his interest to declare him- 
self the defender of the Roman Church. 
A war with France, which the rival claims 
of Francis I. in Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Navarre made inevitable, broke out in 1521. 
Neither side had a decided success till the 
battle of Pavla in 1626, where Francis was 
totally defeated and taken prisoner. Charles 
treated his captive with respect, but with 
at rigour as regarded the conditions of 
release. A league of Italian states, 
366 
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headed by Pope Clement VII., was now 
formed against the overgrown jK)wer of 
( ■harles; but their ill -directed efforts had 
no success. Rome itself was stunned ami 
}>illaged by the tnx^ps of the Constable of 
Bourbon, and the po})e made prisoner. Nor 
was the alliance of Henry VIII. of England 
with Francis against the emperor any more 
successful, the war ending in a treaty (Cam- 
bray, ir>‘29) of which the conditions were 
favourable to Charles. A war against the 
Turks by which Solyman was com{>elled to 
retreat, and an expedition against the Dey 
of Tunis by which 20,000 Christian slaves 
were released, added to the inffnence of 
Charles, and acrpiired for him tlie reputa- 
tion of a chivalrous defender of the faith. 
In 1537 he imvde truce with Francis, and 
soon after, while on his way to the Nether- 
lands, sf>ei}t six days at the court of the lat- 
ter in J’aris. In 1541 another expedition 
against the African Moors, by which Charles 
ho]>ed t<» crown his reputation, was unsuc- 
cessful, and he lost a part of his fleet ami 
army before Alghirs w'ithout gaining any 
advantage. A new war with Fraii<;e arose 
regarding the territory of M ilan. ’'I'Ikj (quar- 
rel wfis patched up hy the ixjaco of ( ‘respy 
in 1545. The religious strife was again dis- 
turbing the einpertjr. ( 'harles, who was no 
bigot, sought to reconcile the two parties, 
aii<l wlch this view alternately courted and 
threatened the Protestants. At length in 
154() the Protestant princes declared war, 
but were driven from the field and compelled 
to submit. But the defection of his ally, 
Maurice of Saxony, whom C.'harles had in- 
vested with the electtiral dignity, again 
turned the tide in favour of the Protes- 
tants. Maurice surprised the iin|)erial camp 
at 1 niLsbruck in the middle of a stonny night, 
and CJharles with great difficulty escaped 
alone in a litter. The Treaty of Passau was 
dictateil by the Protestants. It gave them 
e([ual rights with the ('atholics, and was 
confirmed three years later by the diet of 
Augsburg (1555). Foiled in his schemes 
ami dejected with re|x;ated failures, ('harles 
resolved to resign the imperial dignity, and 
transfer his hereditary estates to his son 
Philip. In 1555 he conferred on him the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, and on 
January 15, 155h, that of Spain, retiring 
himself to a residence beside the monastery 
of Yuste in Estreinadura, where he amused 
himself by mechanical labfuirs and the cul- 
tivation of a garden. He still took a strong 
interest in public affairs, though latterly he 
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was very much of an invalid, his ill health 
being partly caused by his high living. He 
died on Sept. 21, 1558. 

Charles VI., (lerman em|X)ror, the second 
son of the Empen>r Ijeopold I., was horn 
Oct. 1, 1(585. Ho w'as destined acconling 
to the ordinary rules of inheritance to suc- 
ceed his relative Charles II. on the throne 
of Spain. But Charles II. by his will made 
a jSrtmch primxj, l*hilip, duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV., heir to the Sjainish 
monai’chy. This (x:casioned the war of the 
Spanish Successittn, in whicli England and 
Holland took the part of the Austrian 
claimant. ( 'harles hehl possession (tf Madrid 
for a time, and wan supported by the skill 
of Marlborough ami Eugene, but ho wjis 
eventually obliged to resign Spain to the 
French claimant, and content himself with 
tlie Spanish subject-lamis, Milan, Mantua, 
Sardinia, and the Netherlands (Treaty of 
I'trecht, 171«‘5, and 4'reaty of Rivstadt, 
1714). He became emperor in 1711. In 
a war against the Turks his armies, le<l 
by Eugene (tf Savoy, gaiue<l the decisixo 
victories of Peterwardein and Belgrade. 
After the death of his only son, Charhts 
directed all his poli<?y and eiiergit.s to s«jeuro 
the guarantee of the various pow(iix to the 
Pragmatic Sanction, settling this Kuct'cHsicni 
to the Austrian dominionH on his daughter 
Marla 'riicresa. In 1 738 a war with FraiuH! 
ami Spain regarding the succession in Pol ami 
terminated unfavourably for him, he having 
to surrender Sicily, Naples, and part of Mi- 
lan to Spain, and Jiorraine to l^'rance. in 
1737 he renewed the war with the Turks, 
this time unsuccessfully. ( 'harles died (let. 
20, 1740. 

Charles VII., Emperor of Germany, horn 
in 1697, was the son of Maximilian Em- 
anuel, elector of Bavaria. Xu 1726 he suc- 
ceeded his father as Electin' of Bavaria. 
He was one of the princes who protested 
against the Pragmatic Sanction, ami aftc^r 
the death of (Charles VI. (see above), in 
1740, he refused to acknowledge Maria 
Theresa as heiress. In support bis f>wn 
claims he invaded Austria with an anny, 
tcK^k Prague, was crowned king of Bohemia, 
and in 1742 was elected emix^ror. But for- 
tone soon deserted him. The armies of 
Maria Theresa reconipiered all XTpper Aus- 
tria, and overwbeltneil Bavaria. ( Jiarles tied 
to Frankfort, and returning to Munich in 
1744, died there the following year, 

Charlef I., King of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, was bom at Dunfermline, Scotland, 



in the year 1600, and was the third son of 
James VI. and Anne of Denmark. He 
married HenrietU Maria, daughter of Henry 
IV. of France, and in 1626 succeeded to the 
throne, receiving the kingdom embroiled in 
a Spanish war. The first parliament which 
he summoned, being more disposed to state 
grievances than grant supplies, was dis- 
solved. Next year (1626) a new parliament 
was summoned; but the House proved no 
more tractable than before, and was soon 
dissolved. In 1628 the king was bbliged 
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to call a new parliament, which showed 
itself as much opposed to arbitrary mea- 
sures as its predecessor, and after voting 
the BU]>plies prepared the Petition of Right, 
which Charles was constrained to pass 
into a law. But the determined spirit 
with which the parliament resisted the 
king’s claim to levy tonnage and poundage 
on his own authority, led to a rupture, and 
C’harles again dissolved the parliament, re- 
solving to try and reign without one. In 
this endeavour he was supported by Straf- 
ford and Laud as his chief counsellors. 
With their help Charles continued eleven 
years without summoning a parliament, 
using the arbitrary courts of High Commis- 
sion and Star-chamber as a kind of cover 
for pure absolutism, and raising money by 
unconstitutional or doubtful means. In 
1637 John Hampden began the career of 
resistance to the king’s arbitrary measures 
by refusing to pay ship-money, the right to 
levy which, without authority of parlia- 
ment, he was determined to bring before a 
court of law. His cause was argued for 


twelve days in the Court of Exchequer; and 
although he lost it by the decision of eight 
of the judges out of twelve, the discussion 
of the question produced a very powerful 
impression on the public mind. It was in 
Scotland, however, that formal warlike op- 
position was destined to commence. The 
attempts of Charles to introduce an An- 
glican liturgy into that country produced 
violent tumults, and gave origin to the 
famous Covenant in 1638, to oppose the 
king’s design. An English army was sent 
north, but was defeated by the army of the 
Covenanters, and in 1640 a parliament was 
again summoned, which proved to be the 
famous Long Parliament. An account of 
the struggle between king and parliament, 
the trial and execution of StraflFord and 
]..aud, &c., cannot here be given, but the re- 
sult latterly was that both king and parlia- 
ment made preparations for war. The king 
had on his side the great bulk of the gentry, 
while nearly all the Puritans and the iidiabi- 
tauts of the great trading towns sided with 
the parliament. The first action, the battle 
of Edgehill (23d Oct. 1642), gave the king a 
slight advantage; but nothing very decisive 
happened till the battle of Marston Moor, 
in 1644, where Cromwell routed the royal- 
ists. The loss of the battle of Naseby, the 
year following, completed the ruin of the 
king’s cause. Charles at length gave him- 
self up to the Scottish army at Newark (5th 
May, 1646). After some negotiations he was 
surrendered to the commissioners of the par- 
liament. The extreme sect of the Indepen- 
dents, largely represented in the army and 
headed by Cromwell, now got the upper 
hand, and, coercing the parliament and 
the more hesitating of the Presbyterians, 
brought Charles to trial for high treason 
against the people, and had sentence of death 
pronounced against him. All interposition 
being vain, he was beheaded before the Ban- 
queting House, Whitehall, on 80th Jan. 
1649, meeting his fate with great dignity 
and composure. Charles had many good 
qualities. Possessed of a highly-cultivated 
mind, with a fine judgment in arts and 
lettere, he was also temperate, chaste, and 
religious, and, although somewhat cold in his 
demeanour, kind and affectionate. Nor was 
talent wanting to him. But these merits 
were counterbalanced and all but neutra- 
lized by a want of self-reliance and a habit 
of vacillation, which in his position came 
near being, if it was not altogether, a kind 
of insincerity. 
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Charles II., King of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, son of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria of Fiance, was bom in 1630. 
He was a refugee at the Hague on the 
death of his father, on which he imme- 
diately assumed the royal title. Crom- 
well was then all-powerful in England; but 
Charles accepted an invitation from the 
Scots, who had proclaimed him their king 
July, 1650, and, passing over to Scotland, 
was crowned at Scone (1651). Cromwell’s 
appmach made him take refuge amongst 
the English royalists, who, having gathered 
an army, encountered C’roinwell at Wor- 
cester, and were totally defeated. With 
great didiculty C’harles escaped to France. 
On the death of Cromwell the Restoration 
effected without a struggle by General 
Monk set (’harles on the throne after the 
declaration of Rreda, his entry into tho 
ca]>ital (21)th May, 1660) being uuide amidst 
universal acclamations. In 1 662 he married 
the Infanta of I’ortugal, Catharine of Bra- 
gau/.a, a prudent and virtuous princess, but 
in no way calculate«l to a(;<|uire tho affection 
of a man like Charles. For a time his mea- 
sures, mainly eounselltMl by tho chuiicellor 
Ixml CUarendou, were prudent and concilia- 
tory. But tlie indolcueo, extravagance, and 
licentious habits of the king soon involved 
the nation as well as himself in difficulties. 
Dunkirk was sold to the French to relieve 
his pecuniary embarrassment, and war broke 
out with Holland. A Dutcli fleet entered 
the ^'hanle8, and burned and destroyed ships 
08 far up 08 Chatham. ^J’he great plague in 
1 665, and the great fire of Lon<lon the year 
following, added to the disasters of thej>erio<f. 
In 1667 Clarendon was ilismissed, and a 
triple alliance between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, for the purpose of checking the 
ambition of Louis XIV., followed; but the 
extravagance of the king made him willing 
to become a mere ptmsionerof Louis XIV., 
with whom he arranged a [private treaty 
against Holland in 1670. I’he Cabal minis- 
try w’as by this time in power, and they 
were (piite ready to break the triple alliance 
and bring about a rupture with the Dutch. 
As the king did nf»t choose to apply U) par- 
liament for money to ©arry on the pro- 
jected war he caused the exche<j|uer to be 
shut up in January, 1672, and by several 
other disgraceful and arbitrary proceedings 
gave great disgust and alarm to the nation. 
The war ended in failure, and the Cabal 
ministry was dissolved in 1673. The year 
1678 was distinguished by the pretended 


Popish plot of Titus Oates, which le<l to the 
exclusion of R. Catholics from parliament. 
In 1679 the Habeas Corpus Act was passed, 
and the temper of the fiarliameiit was so 
much excited that the king dissolved it. A 
new parliament which assembled in 1680 had 
to be dissolved for a like reason, and yet 
another which met the year following at 
Oxford. Finally Charles, lilce his father, 
determined to govern without a parlianient, 
and after the suppression of the Rye House 
plot and the execution of Russell and Sirlney 
Charles became as absolute as any sovereign 
in Europe. He died from the coiiscMjiieuces 
of an apoplectic fit in February, 168.5, after 
having received the sacrament according to 
the rites of the Roman (.Church. C'hnrlea 
was a man of wit, and (sjssessed an (^asy 
good-nature, but was entirely selfish, and 
indifferent to anything but his own pleasure. 
Ho had no patriotism, honoxir, or gonerimity, 
but was not d(?stitute of the ability to rule. 
He had no legitimate cliildien. His inis- 
tresses were nninerons, and several of iluun 
were raised to the highest ratdes of nolnlity. 
Six of the sons he had by them were uunle* 
dukes, viz. Monmouth (by Lucy Walters), 
St. Albans (by Nell Gwynn), Richmond 
(by Louise de Querouailh'), and (ffevebiiul, 
Grafton, and lVorthuiiib«Tland (by Barbara 
VUliors). 

Chaxies XII., King of Sweden, was born 
at Stockholm, dune 27, 1682. On the death 
of his father, in 1697, when he wm but 
fifteen years old, he Wfis declared of age by 
tho estates. 'J'o his jealous neighlxmrH this 
seemed a favourable time to humble tlio 
pri<le of Sweden. Frederick IV. of Dt?n- 
mark, Augustus II. of Poland, and tlm C ’zar 
Peter 1. (»f Russia concluded an alliance 
which resulted in war against Sweden. 
With the aid of an English and Dutch 
s<piadrnn the Danes were sortn made t(» 
sign peace, but Augustus of Saxony and 
Poland, aij<l the v.mv were still in the field. 
Rapidly transporting 20,(K)0 men to Livonia, 
(/harles stormed the czar’s camp at Nerva, 
slaying 30,000 Russians and dispersing the 
rest (30th Nov. 1700). Crossing tho l)wina 
he then attacked the Saxons and gained a 
decisive victory. Following up this advan- 
tage he won the battle of Clissau, drove 
Augustus from Poland, had the crown of 
that country conferred on Stanislaus Lec- 
zinsky, and dictated the conditions of peace 
at Altranstadt in Saxony in 1706. In 
September, 1707, the Swedes left Saxony, 
Charles taking the shortest route to Moscow, 
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At Smolensk he altered bis plan, deviated 
to the Ukraine to gain the help of the 
Cossacks, and weakened his army very seri- 
ously by difficult marches through a district 
extremely cold and ill supplied with provi- 
sions. In this condition Peter marched 
upon him with 70,000 men, and defeated 
him completely at Pultawa. Charles fled 
with a small guard and found refuge and 
an honourable reception at 15ender, in the 
Turkish territory. Here he managed to 
persuade the Porte to declare war against 
Russia. The armies met on the banks of 
the Pruth (duly 1, 1711) and Peter seemed 
nearly ruined, when his wife, Catharine, 
succeeded in bribing the grand vizier, and 
procured a peace in which the interests of 
Charles were neglected. The attempts of 
Charles to rekindle a war were vain, and 
after having spent some years at Bender 
he was forced by the Turkish government 
to leave. Arrived in his own country in 
1714, he set about the measures necessary 
to defend the kingdom, and the fortunes of 
Sweden were beginning to assume a favour- 
able aspect when he was slain by a cannon- 
ball as he was besieging Frederikshall, Nov. 
JiO, 1718. Pirinness, valour, and love of 
justice were the great features in the char- 
acter of Charles, but were disfigured by an 
obstinate rashness. After his death Sweden 
sank from the rank of a leading power. 

Charles XIII., King of Sweden, was born 
in 1748, being the second son of King Adol- 
phus Frederick. In the war with Russia, 
in 1788, he received the command of the 
fleet, and defeated the Russians in the 
Gulf of Finland. After the murder of his 
brother, Gustavus III., in 1792, he was 
placed at the head of the regency, and 
gained universal esteem in that position. 
The revolution of 1809 placed him on the 
throne at a very critical period, but his 
prudent conduct procured the union of 
Sweden with Norway, Nov. 4, 1814. He 
adopted as his successor Marshal Bema- 
dotte, who became king on the death of 
C'harles, Feb. .5, 1818. 

Charles XIV. See BeniadoUe. 

Charles I., King of Spain. See Charles 
F., Emperor of Germany , 

Charles IV., King of Spain, bom at 
Naples 12th Nov. 1784, succeeded his bro- 
ther Ferdinand VI. in 1788, was all his 
life completely under the influence of his 
wife and her paramour Godoy. In 1808 
Charles abdicated in favour of Napoleon. 
He died in 1819, 


Charles, Archduke of Austria, third 
son of the Emperor Leopold II., was born 
in Florence 5th Sept. 1771. After distin- 
guishing himself in various campaigns, in 
1796 he was appointed commander-in-chief 
of the Austrian army on the Rhine, and 
won several victories against the French. 
In 1805 he commanded in Italy against 
Mass^na, and won Caldiero (Slst Oct.); 
but in the campaign of 1809 in Germany 
against Napoleon he was unsuccessful, the 
battle of Wagram (5th and 6th July) laying 
Austria at the feet of the French emperor. 
With that event the military career of 
Charles closed. He died in 1847. He pub- 
lished several military works of value. 

Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, born 
1798, was the son of Charles Emmanuel, 
prince of Savoy -Carignan. In 1831 he 
succeeded to the throne on the death of 
C’harles Felix, but his government at first 
greatly disappointed the liberal party by 
its despotic tendencies. It was not till near 
1848 that, seeing the growing sti ength of 
the progressive and national movement in 
Italy, he took uj) the position of its cham- 
pion. • As such he took the field against 
Austria on behalf of the Lombardo- Venetian 
provinces, but was crushingly defeated at 
Novara 23d March, 1849. He abdicated 
in favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel, and, 
retiring to Portugal, died 28th July, 1849. 

Charles Edward Stuart, called the Pre- 
tender, grandson of James II. king of Eng- 
land, son of James Edward and C lementina, 
daughter of Prince Sobieski, was born in 
1720 at Rome. In 1742 be went to Paris 
and ))er8uaded Louis XV. to assist him in 
an attempt to recover the throne of his an- 
cestors. Fifteen thousand men were on the 
point of sailing from Dunkirk, when the 
English admiral Norris dispersed the whole 
fleet. Charles now determined to trust to 
his own exertions. Accompanied by seven 
officers he landed on the west coast of Scot- 
land, from a small ship called the Doutclle, 
Many Lowland nobles and Highland chiefs 
went over to his party. With a small army 
thus formed he marched forward, captured 
Perth, then Edinburgh (Sept. 17, 1745), 
defeated an army of 4000 British under Sir 
John Cope at Prestonpans (Sept. 22), and 
advancing obtained possession of Carlisle. 
He now caused his father to be proclaimed 
King, and himself Regent of Finland; re- 
moved his head-quarters to Manchester, 
and soon found himself within 100 miles of 
London, where many of his friends awaited 
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his arrival. The rapid successes of the adven- 
turer now caused a part of the British foi*cc8 
in Germany to be recalle<I. Want of support, 
disunion, and jealousy among the adherents 
of the house of Stuart, some eiTors, and the 
suf^rior force opposed to him, comjielled 
Prince Charles to retire in the iHjginning 
of 1746. The victory at Falkirk (dan* 
1746) was his last. "As a final attempt he 
risked the battle c»f CulliKlen against the 
Duke of ( Ulmljerlaud, Aj>ril 16, 1746, in 
which his army was defeated and entirely 
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ilispersed. The prince now wandered aliout 
for a long time through the wilds of Hcot- 
Luid, often without food, and the price of 
£30,000 sterling was set upon his head. 
At length, on 8ept. 20, 1746, five months 
after the defeat of (^illoden, he esca(>ed 
in a French frigate. He received a [Xinsion 
of 200,000 livres yearly from FVance, and 
of 12,000 doublo<.)ns from Spain. Forced 
to leave France by the terms of the Peace 
of Aix-la-(/hapelle (1748) he went to Italy, 
and in 1772 married a princess of Stolborg- 
Gedern, from whom eight years later he 
w [IS separated. (Sec AZ/ww/.) He latterly 
fell into habits of intoxication, an<l he <lied 
dan. 31, 1788, and was buried at Frascati. 
The funeral service was performed by his 
only surviving brother, the Gardinal of 
York, with wh<we death in 1807 the Stuart 
line ended. Tlie canlinal received a pen- 
sion from Britain of £4000 a year till his 
death. 

Charles Martel', nder of the Franks, 
was a son of I*epin Heristal. His father 
had governed as mayor of the palace under 
the weak Frankish kings with so much 
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justice that he was enabled to make his 
office hereditary in his family. Ghilperic 
II., king t>f the Franks, refusing to acknow- 
le<lge C’harles Martel as mayor of the 
palace, tlie latter deiK)seil him, and set 
Clothaire IV. in his place. After tho 
death of (3otlmiro he restored (-hilperie, 
and subsequently plac‘.ed Thierri on tho 
throne. Charles Martel rendered his rule 
famous by tho great victory which he gained 
ill Getolxr, 732, over the Sariuxms, near 
Tours, from which he aeipiircHl tiie name 
of d/o r/f 7, signifying /ui mmi'r. He died 741. 
('harlemagne w'as his grandson. See Ckftr- 
hmmjut'. 

Charles the Bold, l>uko of Burgumly, 
sou of Philij) the Good and Isaltella of For- 
tugal, born at Dijon Nov. 10, 1433. While 
his father yt£ UvihI ( 'harles left Burgundy, 
and forming an alliance with sonus of tlie 
gresit F’rmich nol)les for tlio [nirpose of pre- 
serving tho power of the feudal nobility, he 
inarche'd on Paris with 20,000 men, <Ie- 
fejited J.oniH XT. at MtnitUu'*ri, and warn the 
countiiw of Pioulogiu!, G nines, and Pontliicu. 
Succeeding his father in 14t)7 be ttom- 
meticcd liis rt:ign by severe rt<pivssi<tn of 
the citi/iais of Liege and Ghent. In 14<>S 
ho married Margaret of York, sister of Ed- 
ward IV. «)f England. I ih'ge having ri hiflhMf, 
tho duko stormed and sacjkc^l tlie town. 
In 1470 the war with hVamx* was l•em!Wed, 
and although the duko was forced to sue 
for a tnice he soon took up arms anew, an<l, 
crossing tho Somme, stormed uial fired the 
city of Ncjsle. Louis moanwhile involved 
him in greater emharrassments by exciting 
against liim Austria and the Swiss. ( Jharles, 
ever remly to taktj up a quarrel, threw 
liimself on Germany with chariu^teristic 
fury, and hist ten months in a futile siege of 
Neuss. He was successful, however, in con- 
quering l.orraine from Duke Hone. Gharles 
now turned his arms against the Swiss, took 
the city of Gransfin, putting 8h() men to 
the sword. But this cruelty was speedily 
avenged by the descent of a Swiss anny, 
which at the first shock routed the duke’s 
forces at Granson, March 3, 1476. Miwl 
with rage and shame Charles gathered an- 
other army, invaded Switzerland, and Wiis 
again defeated with great loss at Morat. 
The Swiss, led by the Duko of Lorraine, 
now undertook the recoiniuest of l^orraine, 
and obtiiiued possession of Nancy. Charles 
marched to recover it, but was utterly 
routeil and himself slain. The house of 
Burgundy ended in him, and his death 
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without male heirs removed the greatest 
of those iiulepeudent feudal lords whose 
j)ower stood in the way of the growth of the 
French monarchy. His daughter Mary 
married Maximilian of Germany, but most 
of his French territory passed into the hands 
of the French king. 

Charles the Great. See Charlemagne. 

Charles River, a river in Massachusetts, 
which flows into Boston harbour, dividing 
Boston from Charleston. 

Charles’s Wain. See Bear, Great and 
Little. 

Charleston, a city and seaport of South 
Carolina, on a tongue of laud formed by 
the confluence of the rivers Cooper and 
Ashley, which unite just below the city, 
and form a spacious and convenient harbour 



extending about 7 miles to the Atlantic, 
and defended by several forts. 1"he city 
is I'egularly laid out, most of tlie principal 
thoroughfares being 60 to 70 feet wide and 
b<jrdered with flue slnule-treos. It is much 
the largest town in the state, and is one of 
the leading commercial cities in the south. 
I'he staple exports are cotton (to the value 
of, say, £4,000,000 annually), cotton-seed, 
rice, rosin and turpentine, lumber, and phos- 
phate (see next art.). The civil war greatly 
damaged the trade, but there has since been 
marked commercial and industrial progress. 
Yellow fever has made frequent ravages in 


Charleston, but on the whole it is considered 
more healthy than most other Atlantic 
towns in the southern states. It was the 
scene of the outbreak of the civil war on 
April 12, 1861, and was evacuated by the 
Confederates on February 17, 1865. On 
31st August, 1886, the coast region of the 
IT. States from Alabama to New York 
experienced a series of earthquake shocks, 
from which Charleston in particular suffered 
severely, many lives and about five million 
dollars worth of property being destroyed. 
Pop. (1885), 60,145. 

Charleston Phosphate, a valuable fer- 
tilizer obtained at Charleston, S. Carolina, 
and classed as *land’ or ‘river’ phosphate, 
the latter being procured by dredging. 

Charlestown, a former city and seaport 
of the United States, since 1874 part of the 
municipality of Boston, with which it is 
connected by bridges across Charles River. 
In the south-east part there is one of the 
chief navy -yards in the United States, oc- 
cupying an area of from 70 to 80 acres. 
Bunker Hill, on which w’as fought one of 
the most celebrated battles of the American 
revolution, is in this town, and there is, on 
the site, a commemorative monument 220 
feet high. 

Charleville (sharl-vdl), a town, France, 
department Ardennes, 1 mile n. of M^zieres, 
with which it communicates by a bridge 
across the Meuse. It has wide and regular- 
built streets, considerable manufactures, and 
a large trade in coal, iron, wine, &a l*op. 
16,185. 

Charlock, the English name of Sindpis 
arvensiR, a common yellow weed in corn- 
fields, also called wild mustard. Jointed or 
white charlock is liaphdnus Jiaphaniatrum. 
It also is a common cornfield weed, but 
having white or straw-coloured flowers and 
jointed pods. 

Charlotte, a town of the U. States, in 
North Carolina, with a university and 
several manufactories. Pop. 7094. 

Charlotte- Amalia, a town. West Indies, 
capital of the Island of St. Thomas, one of 
the Virgin Islands, belonging to the Danes, 
on the H. side of the island. It has an ex- 
cellent harl)our, and is a considerable entre- 
pot for goods for the neighbouring islands. 
Pop. about 12,000. 

Charlotte Augusta, Princess, daughter 
of Queen Caroline and George IV., was 
bom at Carlton House, Jan. 7, 1796. She 
was carefully educated and highly accom- 
plished. In 1816 she married Prince Leo- 
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pold of Coburg, afterwards king of the 
Helgiuns, and died Nov. 5, 1817, after l)emg 
prematurely delivered of a deatl child. 

Charlottenburg (shar-lot'en-burA ), a town 
of Prussia, on the Spree, about 3 miles from 
Herliu, with a royal p^dace and park, and 
many places of amusement, as also a num- 
ber of industrial and manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Pop. 30,440. 

Charlotte-ruBse (shiir'lot-rvis), a dish made 
of a kind of syllabub, or whipped-cream 
surrounded with a border of swnge-cake. 

Charlottetown, a town of Hritish North 
America, capital of Prince lidward Island, 
on Hillsborough Bay, 110 miles N. of Hali- 
fax. It contains handsome public buildings 
and churches, is advantiigeously situiited for 
commerce, and its harbour is one of the best 
in North America. Pop. 1 1, hs.'J. 

Charm, anything believed to possess some 
occult or supernatural j)ower, such as an 
amulet, .s|>ell, &c., but properly applied (as 
the name, ilerived from l^at. carmen a song, 
indicates) to 8i)eU8 couched in formulas of 
words or verses. 

Charnel-house, a chaml>er or building 
under or near churches where the Ixmes of 
the dead are deposited. 

Charon (kii'ron), in Creek mytlu»logy, the 
son of Erebus and N ight. It wjis his ottico 
to ferry the dead in Ids crazy boat over the 
rivers of the infernal regions, for which 
oftiee he received an obohis, or birthing, 
which accordingly was usually put into the 
mouth of the deceased. Ho was represented 
as an old man, with aghx>my aspect, matted 
beard, and tattered garments. 

Char pie (shar'pe), Ihit for dressing 
Wounds. 

Char'poy, in the East Indies, a small 
portable Ixid, consisting of a wooden frame 
resting on four legs, with bands across to 
8uj)port the liedding. 

Charqui (chiir'kr*), jerked beef, the (Chil- 
ian name of which the English term is a 
corruption. 

Charr. See Char. 

Charras (chor'roH), a resinous substance 
which exmles from tlie Indian hemp and is 
collected for use as a narcotic or intoxicant, 
forming a considerable article of trade in 
Asia. 

Chart, a hydrographical or marine map, 
that is a draught or projection of some part 
of the earth's surface, with the coasts, isl- 
ands, rocks, banks, channels, or entrances 
into harbours, rivers, and bays, the points 
of compass, soimdings, or depth of water, 


&c., to regulate the courses of shijw iu their 
voyages. The term chart is applied to a 
marine map; map is applie<l to a draught 
of some portion of land (often including 
sea also). A chart is one in which 

the meridians are supposed parallel to each 
other, the parallels of latitude at e<pitd dis- 
tances, and of course the degrees of latitude 
and longitude everywhere eipial to each 
other. A great number of excellent <4iarts 
are produced by the liydrographie depart- 
inent of the British admiralty and ar(5 sold 
at a low rate. The U. States (^wist Survey 
department produces similar charts. See 
Map. 

Charter, a written instrument, exeinited 
with usual forms, given as evidoneo of a 
grant, contract, or other important transac. 
tioii iHitween man and man. liaijal charters 
are such as are granted by sovereigns to 
convoy certain rights and privileges to their 
stibjects, such jih the (Jreat Charter, granted 
by Jving »lohn (sec Mni/na Chavta), mid 
charters granttxl by various sovereigns to 
borongiiH and munhnpal bodies, to nuiversi* 
ties and eolleges, or to colonies and foreign 
IMisseHsions; somewhat similar to which are 
charters gi*anted by the state or legislature 
to banks and otlmr companies or assoi’iu- 
tious, &e. 

Charter-house, a celebrated school and 
charitable foundation in the city of London. 
In 1370 Sir Walter Manny ami Nortli- 
burgli, bishop of London, built and endowed 
it as a priory for ('artliusian monks (hemtu 
the name, a corruption of Charlreu.'tr, tho 
celebrated Cartlmsian convent). After the 
dissolution of the monasteries it pussed 
through several hands till it came into the 
possession of Thomas 8utton, who converted 
it into an hospital, richly endowed, consis- 
ting of amustur, preacher, l»oa<] schoolmaster, 
witri forty-four boys and eighty decayeil 
gentlemen, together with a physician and 
other officers and servants of the house. 
Each Ixty is educated at a certain expense, 
and each pensioner receives fiMxl, ekithing, 
lodging, and an allowance of aliont £2<) a 
year, 'fhe fioor brethren must lie over fifty 
years of age, and ineinbers of the (Uiureh 
of England. 'I'ho ( ’barter- house School has 
been removed to new buildings near (bslal- 
ming in Surrey, while tho non -academic 
department of the Charter-house still re- 
mains in the old buildings. The school has 
a high reputation, and many lads are edu- 
cated there other than the scholars properly 
BO called. Several of the famous mou who 
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have received their education at the Charter- 
house are Isaac Barrow, Addison, Steele, 
John Wesley, Blackstoue, Grote, Thirl wall, 
Havelock, John Leech, and Thackeray. 

Charter-party is a contract executed by 
the freighter and the master or owner of a 
ship, containing the terms upon which the 
ship is hired to freight. The masters and 
owners usually bind themselves that the 
gooils shall be delivered (dangers of the sea 
excepted) in good condition. The charterer 
is bound to furnish the cargo at the place of 
lading and to take delivery at the port of 
discharge within specified periods called lay 
days, 

Cbartier (shar-tya), Alain, a French 
poet and moralist, born, it is supposed, at 
Bayeux about 1386, died in 1449. His con- 
temporaries considered him the father of 
French eloquence. His poems are often 
graceful and nervous, and his vigorous prose 
contains many fine thoughts and prudent 
maxims. 

Chartism, Ouautists, names for a politi- 
cal movement and its supporters that for- 
merly caused great excitement in Britain. 
The reform bill passed in 1832 gave political 
enfranchisement to the middle-classes, but 
to the large body of the working-classes it 
brought, primarily at least, no additional 
advantages, and this circumstance was turned 
to account by many demagogues, who urged 
on the people the idea that they had been 
betrayed by the middle-classes and their 
interests sacrificed. A period of commercial 
depression and a succession of bad harvests 
brought discontent to a head in the Chartist 
movement. It was founded on the general 
idea that the evils under which the people 
were labouring were due to the misconduct 
of government and a defective political 
representation. In 1838 the famous * Char- 
ter,’ or ‘People’s Charter,’ was prepared by 
a committee of six members of parliament 
and six working-men. It comprised six 
heads, namely: — 1. Universal suffrage, orthe 
right of voting for every male of twenty-one 
years of age. 2. E(jual electoral districts. 
3. Vote by ballot. 4. Annual parliaments. 
r>. No other qualification to be necessary for 
members of parliament than the choice of 
the electors. 6. Members of parliament to 
be paid for their services. Immense meet- 
ings were now held throughout the country, 
and popular excitement mounted to the 
highest pitch. Physical force was advocated 
as the only means for obtaining satisfaction. 
In June, 1839, after the refusal of the House 


of Commons to consider a monster f>etition 
in favour of the Charter, serious riots took 
place. In 1848 the French revolution of 
February stirred all the revolutionary ele- 
ments in Europe, and a great demonstration 
on the part of the Chartists was organized. 
But the preparations taken by the govern- 
ment for defence pre\'ented outbreaks of 
any consequence, and Chartism then grad- 
ually declined. Some of the demands of the 
Charter have been adopted by the Liberal 
party and made into law; while the more 
advanced section of Chartism has been ab- 
sorbed by Socialistic and Republican move- 
ments. 

Chartres (shartr), a city, France, capital 
of the department Eure-et-Loire, 49 miles 
8.W. Paris. It is a very ancient city; a large 
number of the houses are built of wood and 
plaster, and have their gables toward the 
street The cathedral, one of the most mag- 
nificent in Europe, is rendered conspicuous 
by its two spires surmounting the height 
on which the city stands. Manufactures: 
woollen, hosiery, hats, earthenware, and 
leather; there is a large trade. l*op. (1881 ), 
21,080. 

Chartreuse (shiir-treuz), or Ghkat Chah- 
TREUHK, a famous Carthusian monastery in 
South-eastern France, a little north-east of 
Grenoble, situated at the foot of high moun- 
tains, 3280 feet above sea-level, the head- 
quarters of the order of the Carthusians. 
It was founded in 1084, but the present 
building, a huge, plain-looking pile, dates 
from 1676. The monks of this monastery 
manufacture the well-known li<|Uor called 
Chartreuse^ which owes its special properties 
to the aromatic plants growing on the Ali^s. 

Char'tulary, a record or register in which 
the charters, title-deeds, &c., of any corpora- 
tion were copied for safety and convenience 
of reference. They were often kept by 
private families. 

Chaxybdis (ka-rib’dis), an eddy or whirl- 
pool in the Straits of Messina, celebrated 
in ancient times, and regarded as the more 
dangerous to navigators because in endeav- 
ouring to escape it they ran the risk of being 
wrecked upon Scylla, a rock opposite to it. 
There are several whirlpools in this region 
which may have been dangerous enough to 
the undecked boats of the Greeks, but none, 
according to Admiral Smyth, which the 
modem navigator with due caution may not 
easily pass. 

Chase: (1) in printing, an iron frame used 
to confine types when set in columns or 
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pages. (2) The part of a gun between the 
trunnions and the swell of the muzzle, or in 
modern guns, in which the muzzle has no 
swell, the whole of that part of a gun which 
is in front of the trunnions. 

Chase, or Chace, an oj>en piece of ground 
stored with wild beasts or game, and l)elong- 
ing to a private proprietor. It differs from 
a forest, which is not private projHjrty and 
is invested with privileges, and from a park, 
which is inclosed. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American 
statesman and jurist, born in N. Hamjwhire, 
1808. Having adopted the law as his pro- 
fession he settled at Cincinnati and aiHptired 
a practice there. He early showe*! himself 
an oi>t>onent of slavery, and was the means 
of founding the Free -soil party, w’hieh in 
time gave rise to the great Repuhlican 
party — the power that brought the down- 
fall of slavery. In 1849-56 ho was a mem- 
ber of the ir.S. Senate, in which ho vigor- 
ously opposed the extension of slavery into 
the new territories. In 1855 be was elected 
goverruu* of Ohio, being re-elected in 1857. 
(n 18t>0 he wjis an unsuccessful candidate 
for the presidency. In 1801 he was nomi- 
nated secretary of the treasury, and in this 
post was signally succtissful in providing 
fuixls for caiTying on the civil war. In 
1804 he resigned office, and was appointed 
chief -justice of the supreme courts. He 
died in 1878. 

Chasidim (Aas'i-dcin), or Piettbth, the 
name of a Jewish sect which appeared in 
the middle of the last century. Its adher- 
ents are strongdy inclined to mysticisin, de- 
preciate the Old Testament and its ordi- 
nances, believe in extraordinary cures, &c. 
They are most numerous in Russian Poland, 
Koumania, and some parts of Oalicia and 
Hungary, and are regarded with great an- 
tipathy by the ortht^lox Jews, Ohasidim is 
also the name given to a sect which sprang 
u[> about the 2d century b.c. This imrty is 
credited with the origin of the revolt of the 
Maccabees, with combating the erroneous 
notions bred among the .lews by the study 
of Grecian philosophy, and with being the 
parent stock of the Pharisees. 

Chasing is the art of working decorative 
forms in low-relief in gold, silver, or other 
metals. It is generally practised in connec- 
tion with rejmusse work, in which the figures 
are punched out from behind and are then 
sculptured on the front or chased with the 
graver. 

Chassepot Rifle (shas-p6), a breech- 
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loading rifle, named after its inventor, and 
adopted as the firearm of the Freucli in« 
fantry in 1 8t>fl, but since given up. It wtis 
about 4 llw. lighter than the neo<lle-gun and 
about 1 lb. lighter than the Martini-Henry 
rifle. 

Chasseurs (shas-rur; a Frentjh wortl sig- 
nifying ‘hunters’), a name given to various 
sections of light infantry and cavalry in the 
French service. ^ 

Chastelard, or CHATKiiAKi), IhEHUK dk 
Hobcobkl UK, a y»>ung Frenchman, cele- 
brated for his infatuated passion for Mary 
Queen of Scots, was l>orn 1640 in 1 lauphini'*. 
He was of gotxl family, handsonjc, with a 
turn for verse-making, and possessed ot all 
tlio accomplishments of a gallant of tlu! age. 
He fell madly in love with Mary Stuart at 
the court of Francis 1 1., followed lier to Scot- 
land, and, being graciously received, had the 
infatuation to invade twice the royal bt*d- 
chamber while Mary was l>cing undressed 
by her maids. He was triiul publicly at St. 
Andrews and hanged (1508), tin.! (pieen re- 
sisting all appeals for pardon. She is said 
to have tincouraged his passion more than 
was conHisUmt with prudence. 

Chas'uble, the upper garment worn by a 
priest during the celebratit>n of mass. It 



A, Ancient form of 1, Amwircl of tho nork, 

2 222, Chiiwihle. Orphrey* of UnTliajtuble. 4. The 
etole. 5r>, The alh. 6, Apparvl of ihu alb. 7, The 
nianiplv. 

B, Mtidem form of Ohamihle. 

was originally circular, had a hole in the 
middle for the hea<l, but no h<»les for the 
arms. In later times the sides were cut 
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away to give a freer motion to the arms, 
and it has now become an oblong garment 
hanging down before and behind, made of 
rich materials, as silk, velvet, cloth of gold, 
and has a cross embroidered on the back. 

Chat, the popular name of birds of the 
genus iSaxicliCobf family Sylviadae or warblers. 
They are small, lively birds, moving inces- 
santly and rapidly about in pursuit of the 
insects on which they chiefly live. There 
are three species found in Britain, the stone- 
chat, whin-chat, and wheatear. The yellow- 
breasted chat of the United States is a larger 
bird, belonging to the genus Icteria (/. 
glotta), family Turdidse or thrushes. 

Chateau (sha-tS), the French term for a 
castle or mansion in the country; a country- 
seat . — CMtcau en Espagne, literally, a castle 
in Spain; a castle in the air: a phrase of 
doubtful origin. 

Chditeaubriand (sha-t5-bri-an), Fban- 
(;oi8 Auguste Vioomtk db, a celebrated 
French author and politician, was bom at 
St. Malo, in Brittany, of a noble family, 
September 14, 1768. After serving in the 
navy and the army he travelled in North 
America; but the news of the flight of 
Loiiis XVI. and his arrest at Varennes 
brought him back to France. Shortly 
after he quitted France and joined with 
other emigrants the Prussian army on the 
Rhine. After being wounded at the siege 
of ^J'hionville and suffering many miseries, 
he made his way to London, where, friend- 
less and penniless, he was just able to earn 
a subsistence by giving lessons in French 
and doing translations. Here he published 
in 1797 his Kssai Historique, which met 
.wit^ but small success. At this time the 
death of his mother and the accounts of her 
last moments transmitted to him by his 
sister helped to effect a certain change in 
the religious opinions of Oh&teaubriaud, and 
from a not very profound sceptic he became 
a not very profound believer. In 1800 he 
returned to France, and in the following 
year published his romance of Atala^ the 
scene of which is laid in America, and the 
year after his celebrated work, Le Gdnie du 
Christianisme, which is a kind of brilliant 
picture of Christianity in an aesthetic and 
romantic aspect Style, power of description, 
and eloquence are the merits of the book 
rather than any depth of thought; but it 
carried the author's reputation far and wide, 
and contributed much to the religious reac- 
tion of the time. After a short career as 
diplomatist under Napoleon, Oh&teaubriand 


made a tour in the East (1806-7), visiting 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the Holy Land 
As the fmit of his travels he published Les 
Martyrs (1809) and Itin^raire de Paris k 
Jerusalem (1811). He hailed the restora- 
tion of Louis XVIII. with enthusiasm, 
was appointed ambassador to Berlin, and 
then to London, but in 1824 quarrelled with 
the premier, M. de Villhle, and was summarily 
dismissed. On the revolution of 1830 he re- 
fused to take the oath of allegiance to Louis 
Philippe, forfeiting thus a pension of 12,000 
francs. At this time his writings were chiefly 
political, and mostly appeared as newspaper 
articles, pamphlets, &c. In his later years 
he wrote several works, but none of the 
value of his earlier productions. He died 
4th July, 1848, leaving memoirs (Mdmoires 
d’outre Tombe) which contain severe judg- 
ments on contemporary men and things. 

Ch&teaudun (sha-tO-dun), a town, France, 
dep. Eure-et-Loire, 26 miles 8.8. w. of Char- 
tres, near the Loire. The old castle of the 
counts of Dunois overlooks the town. Pop. 
5869. 

Chkteau-Gaillard (sha-to-ga-yar), a cele- 
brated feudal fortress in France, near An- 
delys (dep. Eure), built by Richard Coeur 
de Lion. As late as the 16th century it was 
considered one of the strongest fortresses in 
Normandy. Its picturesque situation on a 
high rock overlooking the river has made it 
a favourite subject for artists. Turner has 
twice represented it. 

Cbkteau-Gontier (gon-tya), a town, 
France, department of Mayenne, on the 
Mayenne, with linen and serge manufac- 
tories, bleachfields, tanneries. Pop. 7334. 

ChAteau>Lafitte, Chateau-Latouh, 
Chateau-Margaux (mar-go), famous vine- 
yards, all in the department of the Gironde, 
France, furnishing the best the red wines 
of Bordeaux. See Ihtrdchiis 

Ch&teauroux (shll-tu-ro), a town, France, 
capital of the department of Indre, 144 
miles 8.8. w. of Paris, on the Indre. It has 
straight, broad streets, and spacious squares. 
Cloth, cotton hosiery, woollen yarn, paper, 
&c., are made; and there are tanneries and 
dyeworks. Pop. 19,469. 

Chiteau-Thierry (ti-a-ri), a town, France, 
dep. Aisne, on the Mame, 38 miles 8.8.W. 
of Laon, with manufactures of linen and 
cotton twist, pottery, leather, Ac. It is the 
birthplace of I-ia Fontaine. Pop. 6244. 

CbAtelet (shat-la; diminutive of cJuUeau) 
was anciently a small castle or fortress. 
Two such buildings at Paris gained some 
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historical importance — the Grand and Petit 
Chatelet. The Grand Ch^telet was the 
castle of the counts of Paris, and was long 
the seat of certain courts of justice; but 
latterly, like the Petit Chdtelet, was con- 
verted into a prison. 

Chatelet (shiit-la), a manufacturing town 
of Belgium, prov. of Hainaut, in the Sambre. 
Pop. 10,065.— C^HATELINKAU, opposite to it, 
has a p()p. of 0026. 

Chatellerault (shii-tel-ro), a town, Franco, 
department Vienne, 20 miles n.n.k, of Poi- 
tiers, on the Vienne. It is a place of some 
anti<iuity, having once been the capital of 
a duchy which, in 164/<, was bestowed by 
Henry II. on the Earl <»f Arran, regent of 
Scotland, and still gives a title to his de- 
scendant, the Duke of Hamilton. It manu- 
factures firearms on an extensive scale, also 
cutlery, hardware, jewelry, &c. I’op. 1 3,848. 

Chatham (chat'am), a town, naval arsenal, 
and seaport, England, county Kent, on the 
Medway, about 34.|[ miles by rail from 
Ijondon, adjoining Bochester 8«» closely as 
to form (me town with it. It is a parlia- 
rjicntary borough returning one nieiiiher to 
the House of Commons, 'i'luj importance 
of Chatham is due to the naval and military 
establishments at JBromptonin its immediate 
vicinity. The royal dockyard was founded 
by Queen Elizalieth prtwious to the sailing 
of the Armada. It has been greatly eiilargeil 
in recent yeais, and is now about two miles 
in length, with most capacious docks, in 
which the heaviest warships can be 04iuipi>ed 
and sent directly to sea. ihiilding-slipfi, saw- 
mills, metal mills, &c., and all the requisites 
of a great naval station are here on the 
largest scale and in the finest order. Tho 
military establishments include extensive 
barracks, arsenal, and park of artillery, hos- 
pital, store-houses and magazines, Ac. The 
town is j-KKirly built, but is defended by a 
strong line of fortifications which also serve 
as a flank defence for the inetnqxdis. Pop. 
46,788. 

Chatham, a town of Canada, prov. On- 
tario, on the river Thames, 1 1 miles north 
of liake Erie, with manufactures of ma- 
chinery, iron castings, and woollens, and a 
trade in lumber, &c. Pop. 7881. 

Chatham, a town in New Bruns^^dck, on 
the Miramichi, the seat of a Roman Catholic 
bishop, with a large trade in lumber. Pop. 
6672. 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of, one 
of the most illustrious statesmen of Britain, 
the son of R(il)ert Pitt of Bocouuoc, in Corn- 
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wall, bom Nov. 15, 1708, and educated at 
Eton iuid Oxford. He entered parlioiueut 
08 member for the Ix^rough of Old Sam in 
(which was the property of his family), and 
soon attracted notice as a powerful opi)oneut 
of Walpole. In spite of the king’s dislike 
Pitt was }N)werfiil enough to win a place 
in the administration (1746), fii*st as vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, and afterwards as 
paymaster-general. In 1766 he hocamo 
secretary of state and real head of the 
government. Dismissed in 1757 on ac- 
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count of his opposition to the king’s Ha- 
noverian policy, no stable administration 
could be formed without him, and ho re- 
turned to j>ower the same year in conjuno 
tion with the Duke of Newcastle. It was 
under this administration and entirely under 
the inspiration of l*itt that Britain roso to 
a place amongst the nations sh(5 had not be- 
fore occuf>ied. Wolfe iwid ( 'livcf, Isith stiimi- 
lated and HUpjx)rt(Ml in their great desigiiH 
by Pitt, won ( 'anada and Imlia from the 
French, and the HU]>port the Great (Viin- 
moner gave Frederick (if Fmssia contributed 
not a little to the destruction <if Fitiinth 
predominance in Enro{>e. 'rh(i lUicoHsioii of 
Geoi^e III. brought Ijord Butts into iwiwer, 
and Pitt, disagreeing with Bute, resigneil 
in 1761. In 1766 he strongly advocated 
conciliatory measures towards tho American 
colonies, and iinderttM>k the same year to 
form an administration, he going to the 
House of liords as Earl of Chatham. But 
the ministry was not a sitcctiSH, and in 1768 
he resigned. After this his piirunpal work 
waft hia appeals for a conciliatoiy ptilicy 
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towards the colonies. But his advice waa 
disregarded, and the colonies declared them> 
selves independent in 1776. Chatham died 
May 11,1 778. He received a public funeral 
and a magnificent monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The character of Chatham was 
marked by integrity, disinterestedness, and 
patriotism. With great oratorical gifts and 
the insight of a great statesman he had 
liberal and elevated sentiments; but he was 
haughty and showed too marked a con- 
sciousness of his own superiority. 

Chatham Islands, a group of three islands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, belonging to 
New Zealand. The largest, or Chatham 
Island, lat. (s. point) 44® 7' s.; Ion. 176® 49' 
w., is about 860 miles K. from New Zealand, 
and is about 38 miles long and 25 broad. 
Pitt Island is much smaller, and Kangatira 
is an insignificant patch. A considerable 
portion of Chatham Island is occupied by a 
salt lagoon. The soil is in many places fer- 
tile, and crops of potatoes, wheat, and vege- 
tables are successfully grown. Cattle and 
sheep are reared, and thus whaling or other 
vessels that call are supplied with fresh pro- 
visions as well as with water. The original 
inhabitants, called Morioris, differed con- 
siderably from the Maoris, by whom and a 
mixed race they have been supplanted. The 
present population amounts to only 285. 
The islands were discovered in 1791. 

Chati (chii'te), a species of small leopard 
found in South America, very destructive 
to small quadrupeds and birds, and e8|>e- 
cially to po\iltry-yards, but so gentle, when 
domesticated, as to have gained for itself 
the name of FcUs mitUy or gentle leopard. 

ChAtillon-sur-Beine (sha-te-yon-siir-sen), 
a town, France, department of (^Ate d’Or, 
45 miles N.w. of Dijon, on the Seine. It is 
chiefly notable for the congress of the allied 
l)owerB and France held here in 1 81 4. Pop. 
5265. 

Chat Mobs, an extensive morass, area 
about 6000 to 7000 acres, situate chiefly in 
the parish of Eocles, Lancashire. It is re- 
markable as being the scene of operations 
for reclaiming bog-lands first successfully 
carried out on a large scale in the end of 
last and beginning of present century; also 
for offering one more field of triumph to 
George Stephenson, who in 1 829 carried the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway over it 
after all other engineers had declared the 
feat impossible. 

Chatoy'ant, a term applied to gems that 
have, when cut and polished, a changeable 


undulating lustre like that of a cat's eye in 
the dark. 

ChAtre (sha-tr), La, an old town, France, 
dep. Indre, 21 miles b.e. of ChAteauroux, 
ri^t bank of Indre. Pop. 4581. 

Chatsworth, an estate of the dukes of 
Devonshire, in Derbyshire, purchased in the 
reign of Elizabeth by William Cavendish, 
who began the building of a hall which 
served as one of the prisons of Mary Queen 
of Scf)t8. 'J'he present building was nearly 
completed by the first Duke of Devonshire 
between 1687 and 1706, the north wing 
being added by the sixth duke. It forms a 
square, with an inner court, and is remark- 
able for the collections of pictures and 
statues it contains. The fayade is 720 feet 
long, or with the terraces 1200 feet. The 
park is about 11 miles in circumference, 
diversified by hill and dale. TTie conserva- 
tory covers nearly an acre, and was designed 
by Paxton, forming on a small scale the 
forerunner of the exhibition building of 
1851. 

Chattahoo'chee, a river, United States, 
rising in the Appalachian Mountains in 
Georgia, and forming for a considerable 
distance the boundary between Georgia and 
Alabama. In its lower course, after the 
junction of the Flint Jiiver, it is named the 
Appalachicola, and is navigable to Columbus 
in Georgia for steam -boats. Total course, 
about 650 miles. 

Chattanoo'ga, a town of the U. States, in . 
Tennessee, on the Tennessee river, near the 
Alabama boundary, an important centre of 
trade and manufactures. During the civil 
war, in Oct. 1863, the Confederates here 
suffered a great defeat after desperate fight- 
ing. Pop. 12,892. 

Chat'tels, property movable and immov- 
able, not being freehold. 'I'he word chattel 
is originally the same word with cattie^ formed 
from late Latin capitalia^ meaning heads of 
cattle, from L. caput^ head. Chattels are 
divided into real and personal. Chattels 
real are such as belong not to the person 
immediately, but dependency upon some- 
thing, as an interest in a laud or tenement, 
or a lease, or an interest in advowsons. Any 
interest in land or tenements, for example, 
is a real chattel; so also is a lease, an in- 
terest in advowsons, and so forth. Chattels 
persmiat are goods which belong imme- 
diately to the person of the owner, and in- 
clude all movable property. 

Chatterers, the popiilar name of certain 
insessorial bii^ of the family Ampelithe, 
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genus AmpSlis), as tibe Bohemian chattei^r 
or wax wing {AmpHis ffarrilla) and the chat- 
terer of C-arolina {A, cedrOrum), 

Chat'terton. Thomas, a youth whose 
genius and melancholy fate have gained 
him much celebrity, was born at Bristol in 
1752, o£ poor parents, and educated at a 
charity school. He exhibited great pre- 
cocity, l:>ecame extremely devoted to read- 
ing, and was especially fond of old writings 
and documents. At the age of fourteen he 
was apprenticed , to an attorney. In 1 708, 
when the new bridge at Bristol was com- 
pleted, he inserted a paper in the Bristol 
Journal entitled A 1 >e8cription of the Friars' 
First Passing over the ( )ld Bridge, which he 
pretended he had found along with other 
old manuscripts in an old chest in St. Mary 
ile<lcliffe ( hurch, Bristol. He also showed 
his friends several poemsof similarly sfmrious 
antiquity which he attributed toone Rowley. 
In 1709 be ventured to write to Horace 
Walj)ole, then engaged upon his Anecdotes 
of Painters, giving him an account of a num- 
ber of old Bristol painters which was clever 
enough to deceive Walpole for a time. 1 Hs- 
missed from the attorney’s office, he left 
with his manuscripts for Ixtndon, where a 
favourable re<;ention from the IxHiksellers 
gave him high Dopes. For thorn he wrote 
numerous pamphlets, satires, letters, Ac., but 
got no 8ul)8tantial return, and his situation 
became doily more desperate. At last, after 
having l)tHm several days without fo^, be 
poisonetl himself, 2r)th August 1770. The 
most remarkable of his poems are those pub- 
lished under the name of Bowley, spurious 
antiques, such as The 'I’ragedy of .<^!Ula, The 
Battle of Hastings, The Bristow Tragedy, Ac. 

Chatterton’s Compound, a mixture of 
Stockholm tar, resin, and gutta percha, 
used in the construction of submarine tele- 
graph cables, Ac. 

Chau'cer, Geoffrey, ‘ the father of Eng- 
lish poetry,’ bom in London probably about 
1340, and not in 1328, the date foraierly 
given ; dietl there on the 25th of October, 1 400. 
He was the son of a vintner named John 
Chaucer. Nothing is known of his educa- 
tion, but in 1356- 59 he was a page to 
Princess Lionel. He tells us himself that 
in 1359 be Ixjre arms in France and was 
taken prisoner. He was ransomed next 
year, the king paying £16 towards the 
necessary sum. In 1367 we hud his name 
as a valet of the king’s chamber. Whether 
he married his wife Philippa in 1366 or not 
till 1374, and who she was, we do not know 
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for certain. In 1867 he received a pension 
<»f twenty marks, and between 1370 and 
1380 he was employed abroad in seven diplo- 
matic missions. In one of these, in 1872, 
he was sent to Genoa as a commissioner to 
negotiate a commercial tmaty. It is pro- 
bable that he visited the Italian poet Pe- 
trarch on this occasion. In 1374 he was 
api^ointed comptroller of the customs on 
wool at London, a lucrative }s)8t, atid he 
also received an annual allowance. In 1377 
he was sent to Flanders and France on dip- 
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lomatic business, and next year to Lom- 
bardy. In 1382 be was appointed comp- 
troller of the petty caistoins. In 1386 he 
was returned to parliament as knight of 
the shire for Kent, but in the same year he 
shared the disgrace of his patron, tJohn of 
Gaunt, was dismissed fnnn his comptroller- 
ships, and reduced to a state of comparative 
|H>verty. 'J’hree years later, however, he 
was umie clerk of the works at 2/(. a day, 
and afterwards had other offices and one or 
two annuities bestowed u|)ou him, but in 
1 394-98 must have btsm quite poor. In 1 399 
he got a i)ension of forty marks from Henry 
IV., but did not live long U) enjoy it. His 
most celebrated work,'l’ho (‘anterbury Tales, 
was written at different periods between 1 373 
and 1409. It consists of a series of tales in 
verse (two in prose), supposed to be told 
by a company of pilgrims to the shrine of 
St. Thomas (Becket) at Canterbury iu 1886. 
In its pages we get such pictures of English 
life and English ways of thought in the 14th 
century as are found nowhere else. Besides 
his great work Chaucer wrote ma^ poems 
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(and others are falsely attnbuted to him): 
The Book of the Duchess (1369), The Par- 
liament of Fowls (1374), Troilus and Cres- 
sida (1380-82), The Legend of Good Women 
(1386), The House of Fame (1386), Ac., some 
of which are founded on French or Italian 
works. He also translated Boethius, and 
wrote a treatise on the Astrolabe (1891) for 
his son Lewis (who probably died early). 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Cbauci, an ancient Teutonic tribe dwell- 
ing a. of the Frisians, between the £ms and 
Elbe on the shore of the German Ocean. 

Chaudefontaine (shOd-fon-tan), a village 
of Belgium, 4 miles from lii^ge, on the 
Vesdre, with hot springs much frequented in 
summer. 

ChaudeB'AigpidS (shod-ag), village, France, 
department of Cantal, 28 miles k.s.b. of Au- 
rillac, with thermal springs so co})ious that 
the water is used for warming the town in 
winter and for washing fleeces. P(»p. 1 948. 

Chaudet («ho-da), Antoine Denih, French 
sculptor, born at I’aris 1763, died there 1 810. 
His first work wiis a bas-relief under the 
peristyle of the Pantheon, representing the 
love of glory, an excellent work, the very 
simplicity and grandeur of which prevented 
it being justly estimated by the false taste 
of the age. In the museums of the Luxem- 
bourg and Trianon are several of Chaudet’s 
finest works: La Sensibility, the beautiful 
statue of Cyparissa, &c. 

Chaudi^re (shod-yar), a river of Canada, 
Quebec province, which rises on the borders 
of Maine, near the sources of the Kennebec, 
and flows into the St. I^awrence about 
6 miles above Quebec. The banks of the 
river are generally steep and rocky, and 
about three miles above its junction with 
the St. Lawrence are the Cfliaudi^re Falls, 
about 120 feet high. Gn the Ottawa river 
are other two f^ls of lesser dimensions 
known as the Great and the Little Chau- 
dihre. 

Chaurmugra, a tree {Oynocardia odorata) 
of S. Asia, fnim the seeds of which an oil is 
obtained that has long been known and 
highly valued in India and C.^hina as a re- 
medy in skin diseases and complaints aris- 
ing from blood impurities, and has been in- 
tr^uced into western countries in the treat- 
ment both of akin and chest diseases. 

Chaumont (shS-mdn), a town, France, 
capital of the department of Haute- Marne, 
on a height between the Marne and the 
Suize, with manufactures in woollens, ho- 
siery, &a Here the allies (Great Britain, 


Bussia, Austria, and Prussia) signed the 
treaty of alliaiice against Napoleon, March 
1, 1814. Pop. 12,160. 

Chaumontelle (shO-mon-ter), a delicious 
dessert pear which is much grovm in Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, and the south of England. 

Chauny (sh6-ne), a town, France, dep. 
Aisne, 19 miles w. by N. of Laon, on the 
Oise. It has manufactures of sacking, soda, 
sulphuric and nitric acids; cotton mills; 
bleaching grounds and tanneries. Pop. 8852. 

Chaus (ka'us), a genus of Asiatic and Af- 
rican lynxes or cat-like animals, including 
the Chaus Libyccus, or Libyan chaus, and 
the Chaus Caffcr, or Caffre-cat. They are 
fond of the water, and excellent swimmers. 

Chausses (shos), the tight covering for the 
legs and body, reaching to the waist, for- 
merly worn by men of nearly all classes 
throughout Europe. They resembled tight 
pantaloons with feet to them. The name 
chausses de mailles was given to defensive 
armour worn on the same parts of the body. 

Chautau'qua, a beautiful lake in New 
York state, U.S., 18 miles long and 163 
broad, 726 feet above Lake Erie, from which 
it is 8 m. distant. On its banks is the vil- 
lage of Chautauqua, the centre of a religious 
and educational movement of some interest. 
This originated in 1874, when the village 
was selected as a summer place of meeting 
for all interested in Sunday-schools and mis- 
sions. Since then the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific (’ircle has taken origin here, 
the most prominent feature of which is to 
engage the memWs - wherever they may 
reside- -in a regular and systematic course 
of reading, extending, when completed, over 
four years aud entitling the student to a 
diploma. There are many local branches 
or societies, and it is attempted to start the 
movement in Britain. 

Chauvinism (shoVin-izm), an unreflect- 
ing and fanatical devotion to any cause, 
especially an exaggerated patriotism, so 
called from Nicholas Chaurin^ a soldier 8 <j 
enthusiastically devoted to Napoleon I. and 
so demonstrative in his adoration that his 
comrades turned him into ridicule. 

Chaux-de-Fonds (shod-fon), I^a, a town 
of Switzerland, in the canton and 9 miles 
N.w. of the town of Neufch&tel, in a deep 
valley of the Jura. The inhabitants are 
largely engaged in the making of watches 
and clocks, of which Chaux-de-Fonds and 
Lode are the chief centres in Switzerland, 
and in similar branches of industry. Pop. 
22,456. 
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Chavica (chav'i-ka), a genus of plants, 
nat. order Piperaceie, including the common 
long pepper, Java long pepper, and betel- 
pepper. 

Chay-root (sha), the roots of a small bi- 
ennial plant of Hindustan, the OUientatuiia 
umhtilata^ growing spontaneously on dry 
sandy ground near the sea; and extensively 
cultivated, chiefly on the Coromandel coast 
It yields a dye which is much used in colour- 
ing Indian cotton and chintzes. 

Chebec, a kind of fishing vessel or large 
boat employed in the NoVfoundland fisher- 
ies. 

Check. See Cheque. 

Checkers, the common name in America 
for the game of draughts (which see). 

Checkmate. See Chess. 

Ched'dar, a parish and thriving village, 
England, county Somerset, 18 miles s.vv. 
Bristol. The dairies in the neiglibourhood 
have long been famous for the excellence of 
their cheese, which is made from the whole 
milk, and the whey skimmed off, heated, 
and adde<l tt> the curd. 

Chedu'ba, an island in the Bay of Bengal, 
belonging to Burrnah, about 25 miles off 
the coast of Arracan; length and breadth, 
each about 15 miles; area, nearly 250 s({uare 
miles; ])op. 8684. The soil is fertile and 
pri)duces tobiwjco, rice, indigo, pepper, &c. 
Petroleum is also found. 

Chee-Foo, a town of China in the province 
of Shantung, one of the last ports opened to 
fortdgn trade, which is now of considerable 
volume. Pop. 32,000. 

Cheese, one of the most important pro- 
ducts of the dairy, is composed priuci{>ally 
of atsehif which exists in cows’ milk to the 
extent of about 3 or 4 per cent, fat, and 
water. It is made from milk, skimmed 
wholly, partially, or not at all, the milk 
being curdled or coagulated, and the watery 
portion or whey separated from the in- 
soluble curd, which being then worked 
into a unifonn mass, salted (as a rule), and 
pressed in a vat or mould forms cheese, but 
requires to be cured or ripened for a time 
before being used. The coagulation of the 
milk may be effected either by adding an 
acid as in Holland, or sour milk as in Swit- 
zerland, or rennet as usual in Britain and 
America. There are a great many varieties 
of cheese, of which the most notable are 
Stilton, Cheshire, Cheddar, Dunlop, amongst 
British; and Parmesan, Gruyere, Gorgon- 
zola, Gouda, amongst foreign ones. (See 
different articles.) In America immense 
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quantities of cheese are made, almost all 
the different European kinds being imi- 
tated. Large factories are there devoted 
to the manufacture. Other kinds are known 
as sour-milk, skimmed-milk, cream, sweet- 
milk, &c., cheese. Sheep’s and goat’s milk 
cheese are also made. 

Cheese-fly, a small black dipterous in- 
sect bred in cheese, the PiopMla casei, of 
the same family to which the house-fly, blow- 
fly, &c., belong. It has a very extensible 
ovipositor, which it can sink to a great 
depth in the cracks of cheese, and lay its 
eggs there. The maggot, well known as 
the cheese-hopper, is furnished with two 
horny claw-shaped mandibles, which it uses 
both for digging into the cheese ami for 
moving itself, having no feet. Its leaps ai-e 
j)erformed by a jerk, first bringing itself into 
a circular attitiide, when it can ju'oject it- 
self twenty to thirty times its own length. 

Cheese-hopper. See Chresi^fin. 

Cheese-rennet, a popular name of the 
plant bed straw. 

Cheetah. Same as Chetnh. 

Chefoo. Sm) Chee-Foo. 

Cheilog^natha (ki-log'na-tha), one of tlm 
two orders of Myriapodiv, including the 
millipeds and otlujr forms. 

Cheilopoda (ki-lop'o-da), one of the two 
orders of Myriapoda, represented by the 
centipeds, in which a pair of mandibles, two 
)airs of maxillipeds or foot-jaws, and a lower 
ip are developed. 

Cheiranthus (ki-ran'thus), the wall flower 
genus of plants. 

Cheirolepis (ki-r(»re-])i8), a genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the Old Bed Sandstotie 
of Orkney and Morayshire, characteriztsl by 
the great development of the pectoral and 
ventral fins. 

Cheiromancy (ki'ro-), or Palmistry, the 
art of divining by inspection of the lines of 
the hand; it was practised in India in the re- 
motest ages; in Euroj>e, during the middlt) 
ages, it was in great repute, but latterly it 
took refuge among the gypsies, who to this 
day find profit in the exercise of their favour- 
ite art. 

Cheiromys (kl^ro-mis). See Aye-aye. 

Cheiron (ki'ron). S^ Chiron. 

Cheironectes (ki-ro-nek'tez), a genus of 
acantho[)terygiouH fishes, having the ijectoral 
fins supported, like short feet, upon pedun- 
cles, by means of which they are enabled to 
creep over mud and sand when left dry by 
the receding tide, and also to take short 
leaps like a frog, whence the name frog- 
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fish, as well as hand-fisb. They are found the impulse given by him to the study of 
in the estuaries of the north-east of Austra- Greek. 

lia. — ^The same name l>elongs to a Brazilian Che-kiang, a maritime province, China, 
genus of opossums, in which the hinder- between lat. 27® and 31® N., and including 
hands are webbed, the Yapock opossum. the Ohusan Archipelago; area, 89,150 sq. 

Cheiroptera (kl-rop'te-ra), or Bats, an miles; pop. 11,688,692., It is traversed by 
order of mammals, the essential character of the Grand Canal, and has as its principal 
which is the possession of a patayium^ or ex- ports Ningpo and Hangchow, the capital, 
pansion of the integument of the body which Staple exports, silk and tea. 
connects the tail throughout its whole length Chelsd (k5le), the large prehensile claws 
to the hinder limbs as far as the ankle, and of crabs and other cnistaceans, or of the 
thence passes along the side of the body to scorpions. 

the fore-limbs, which are greatly elongated, Chelidonium (kel-). See Celandine. 
and give support and varied movement to Chelmsford, county town of Essex (to a 
the expansion (which is popularly called the parL div. of which it gives name), England, 
wing) by means of the very long and slender in a valley l)etween the Chelmer and (/aim, 
digits. Other mammals, as some of the with several handsome public buildings, 
squirrels and the flying lemur, have the There are manufactories of agricultural im- 
power of gliding through the air for some plcments, and a considerable trade in corn, 
distance, but none of them have the power malt, &c. Pop. 9886. 
of sustained fli^ght, nor are the anterior ex- Chelmsford, Loud, The Rt. Hon. Fued- 
trernities modified in the same way as are ERio Augustus Thesiger, eldest son of the 
those of the bats. The Cheiroptera are first I^rd Chelmsford, who was twice lord- 
divided into two sub-orders, F'nujivUray or chancellor; born 1827, educated at lilton, 
Fruit-eaters, and ImectivUra, or Insect-eat- served in the Crimea and through the 
ers. (See Bat.) Indian mutiny. As dejmty adjutant-gen- 

Cheirotherium (ki-ro-thfl'ri-um), a name eral he served in the Abyssinian campaign, 
given to a great unknown animal that was nominated C.B., made aide-de-camp 
formed the larger footsteps upon the slabs to her Majesty, and adjutant -general U) 
of the Trias, or upper New Red Sandstone, the forces in India (1868-76), and in 1877 
and which l)ear a resemblance to the human was appointed commander of the forces and 
hand. It is supposed to be identical with lieutenant-governor of Cape Colony. He 
the labyrinthodon. restored Kaffraria to trampiillity, and was 

Cheke, Sir John, an English scholar, given the chief command in the Zulu war 
liorn at (Cambridge in 1614, educated at St. of 1879. After great difficulties with the 
John’s College, and made regius professor of transport, and some disasters, he gained the 
Greek. In 1644 he was appointed tutor to decisive victory of Ulundi, before the arri- 
the future Edward VT., and appears like- val of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had been 
wise to have assisted in the education of the sent to supersede him. Cn his return to 
Princess Elizabeth. On the accession of England he was made G.C.B., and in 1884 
Edward he received substantial signs of became lieutenant of the I\^wer. 
favour, was knighted, became secretary of ChelomanB(ke-l6'-),orCHKr.ONiA,anorder 
state in 1 663, and was also a privy- councfllor. of reptiles including the tortoises and turtles, 
On the king’s death ho supported Lady Jane and distinguished by the body being inclosed 
Grey, and was committed to the Tower. After in a double shell, out of which the head, tail, 
a few months, however, he was set at liberty and four legs protrude. The order is di- 
and settled in Strasburg ; but his connection vided into five families: the Chelididie, or 
with the English Protestant church there frog-tortoises; Testudinidfe, or land-tor^ 
gave offence to the Catholics in England, toises; Emydie, the terrapins or fresh-water 
and his estates were confiscated. He suj)- tortoises; Trionychidre, the mud-turtles or 
ported himself by teaching Greek, but in soft- tortoises; Chelonidie, or sea-turtles. 
1656, having been induced to visit Brussels, See Tortoue, Turtle. 
he was arrested by order of Philip II. and Chelsea (cheVse), a suburb of Loudon, 
sent prisoner to England. Under threat of and a parliamentary borough, on the Thames, 
the stake he recanted, and received the opposite Battersea, and chiefly distinguished 
equivalent of his forfeited estates; but he for containing a royal military hospital, ori- 
felt so keenly his degradation that he died ginally commenced by James I. as a theo- 
of grief in 1567. His chief distmetion was logical college, but converted by Charles II. 
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for the reception of sick, maimed, and 
superannuated soldiers. The biiildiug was 
finished in lf)92 by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Connected with the hospital is a royal mili- 
tary asylum, founded in 1801, for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of soldiers' children. 
The parliamentary borough returns one 
member. Pop. 88,128. 

Chelsea, a city of Massachusetts, U.S.*, 
forming a N.E. suburb of lioston. (See 
Boston.) Pop. 21,782. 

Cheltenham (chertn-am), a municipal and 
parliamentary borough and fashionable 
watering-place in England, in the county of 
Gloucester, beautifully situated on the small 
river Chelt, within the shelter of the Cots- 
wold Hills. It grew rapidly into a place of 
fashionable resort after the discovery of its 
sfiline, sulphuric, and chalybeate springs in 
1716, to which, in 1788, George HI. paid 
a visit. I'he town has fine scpiaros, crescents, 
terraces, gardens and drives, pump-rooms, 
asHembly-rooins, theatre, &c., and has of late 
become especially distinguished as an edu- 
cational centre. The proprietary college 
for l)oys, and the ladies’ college, are both of 
high repute, and there are also a grammar- 
school and a training college for teachers. 
The parish church and the Homan C’atholic 
and (Congregational churches are all fine 
buildings. The town has little trade, but 
depends almost wholly on its visitors and 
resident families. It returns one member 
to parliament. Pop. 46,842. 

Chemical Rays, a not very appropriate 
name given to the blue and violet rays of 
the spectrum, and also the non-luminous 
rays at the violet end of the spectrum, 
which have a peculiarly powerful chemical 
effect on silver compounds. 

Chemistry, the science which treats of 
the nature, laws of combination, and mutual 
actions of the minute particles (ff the differ- 
ent sorts of matter composing our Tini verse, 
and the properties of the compounds they 
form. As a science it is entirely of ni<xiern 
origin, in its earliest phases being identical 
with alchemy (which see), the great object of 
>vhich was the discovery of the philosopher’s 
stone. In this pursuit most minerals, espe- 
cially such as presented the characters of 
metric ores, were subjected to numerous 
experiments, and many important isolated 
discoveries were made by Basil A^alentine, 
Raymond LuUy, Paracelsus, Van Helmont, 
and others. But during the latter part of 
the 17th century the belief in alchemy was 
greatly on the wane, and just at its close 
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the German chemist Becher threw out 
certain speculations regarding the cause of 
combustion, which were afterwards taken up 
and extended by Stahl in the ‘phlogistio 
theory,’ and constitute the first generaliza- 
tion of the phenomena of chemistry, though 
the theory itself was diametrically opposed 
to the truth. About the middle of the last 
century Dr. Blaok made his great discovery 
of a gas differing from atmospheric air, 
rapidly followed bj^ that of a number of 
other gases by C’avendish, Rutherford, 
Priestley, Scheele, &c. ; and the discovery of 
oxygen by the two last-named chennsts 
afforde<l to Lavoisier the means of revolu- 
tionizing and systematizing the scioneo. By 
a series of experiments he showed that all 
substances, \^eu burned, al)aorb oxygen, 
and that the weight of the products of 
combustion is exactly etpial to tluit of the 
combustible consumed and of the oxygen 
which has disap})earc<l. The api»licatlon of 
this theory to the great majority of tho 
most important chemical phenomena was 
obvious, and tho Stahlian hypothesis dis- 
appeared from tho scienoo. A yet more 
important step was the discovery by Dalton 
of the laws of chemical combination. His 
theory was iniinediatoly taken up by Berze- 
lius, to whose inHucnce and careful deter- 
mination of the chemical equivalents of 
almost all the elements thesn known, its 
rapid ndt)ption was mainly due. ’I’o Berze- 
lius we owe almost all the modern improve- 
meiits in the methods of analysis, and to 
Sir H. Davy the fouinlation of elecstro- 
chemistry. Of late years every branch of 
the science has advanced, but the most ex- 
traordinary progress has been made in 
f>rganic chemistry. The investigations of 
chemists have shown that the great majority 
of the different substances found at the 
surface of the earth can be broken up into 
several substances of less complicated nature, 
which resist all further attempts to clecom- 
p(»se them, and apiHjar to consist of only 
one kind of matter, 'rhese substances, by 
union of which all the different sorts of 
known matter are built up, are about seventy 
in number, and are called the chemical ele~ 
ment». The list (given below) includes such 
substances as gohl, iron, oxygen, hydrogen, 
carix>n, calcium, &c. When any two or 
more of these elenrrents are brought in con- 
tact, under the proper conditions, they may 
unite and form chemical compounds of 
greater or less complexity, in which the 
constituents are held in union by a form of 
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energy which hae received the name of che- 
mical affinity. This affinity is characterized 
by its acting between dissimilar particles, 
and producing a new kind of matter, readily 
distinguishable from either of the substances 
combining to form it, and which cannot be 
again separated into its elements by merely 
mechanical processes. 

of Cortihinaticm, — (1) Chemical com- 
bination takes place between the smallest 
particles of matter and at inappreciable dis- 
tances. Thus fragments of phosphorus and 
iodine may be pl^ed near each other, but 
do not combine until brought into actual 
contact. (2) Chemical combination invari- 
ably effects a change in all bodies. There 
are changes of state, temperature, colour, 
volume, taste, smell, &c. (3) Chemical 

combination takes place with different de- 
grees of force in different bodies. The more 
unlike two bodies are they combine with 
greater violence. (4) Chemical combination 
is much affected by other forces. Heaf^ 
light, electricity, mechanical force, &c., may 
either accelerate or retard chemical combi- 
nation. (5) All substances, elementary and 
compound, combine together in fixed and 
definite proportions by weight. (6) When 
bodies combine in more than one proportion 
their other combining proportions are simple 
multiples of the lowest. Thus, 28 parts of 
nitrogen combine with 16 parts of oxygen 
to form nitrous oxide, while 28 parts of the 
former and 32 of the oxygen produce nitric 
oxide, and an additional 16 of oxygen forms 
nitric trioxide, &c. (7) Cases combine in 

fixed and definite proportions by volume as 
well as by weight. If one volume of each gas 
be combined together, two volumes of the 
gaseous compound result. If more than 
one volume of each combine together, the 
new compound only occupies two volumes, 
however great the aggregate number of vol- 
umes is before combination takes place. 
(8) The combining proportions of compounds 
are the sum of the combining pro{3ortions of 
their constituent elements. 

The atomic weight of any element is now 
assumed to be the smallest quantity which 
can enter into or be expelled from combina- 
tion, one part of hydrogen being taken as the 
standard. The following table contains a list 
of the elements with &eir atomic weights 
and symbols (the latter being explained in 
a succeeding paragraph). The list might 
have been increased by several other elemen- 
tary substances, either quite unimportant or 
as yet imperfec^y known; — 


Aluminium . . 

A1 

27*84 

1 Molybdenum Mo 

92*00 

Antimony 

, 8b 

122*00 

Nickel 

. Ni 

58*16 

Arsenic 

As 

75 00 

Niobium . . . 

. Nb 

97*60 

Barium 

, Ba 137*00 

Nitrogen . . . 

. N 

14 01 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 34 

Osmium .... 

. Os 

199*00 

Boron 

B 

10*90! 

Oxygen 

. 0 

16 96 

Bromine 

Br 

79*75 

Palladium. . 

. P d 106 48 

Cadmium . . . . 

Cd 112*24 

Phosphorus. 

. P 

31*00 

Cffisium 

Cs 

133*00 

Platinum.. . 

. Pt 

197*12 

Calcium 

Ca 

40*00 

Potassium . . 

. K 

39*13 

Carbon 

C 

12*00 

Rhodium . . . . 

. Ro 104*32 

Cerium 

Ce 

92*00 

Rubidium... 

. Rb 

85*36 

Chlorine 

Cl 

35*37 

Ruthenium. 

. Ru 104*20 

Chromium.. . . 

Cr 

52*48 

1 Scandium.. . . 

. Sc 

44*90 

Cobalt 

Co 

59 99 

1 Selenium ... 

. Se 

79*40 

Columbium . . 

Cb 

94*00 

Silicon 

. Si 

28*00 

Copper. 

Cu 

63*50 

Silver 

. Ag 107*94 

Didymium.. . . 

D 

96*00 

Sodium 

. Na 

23 05 

Brbium 

£ 

166*00 

Strontium . . 

. Sr 

87*50 

Fluorine 

F 

19*00 

Sulphur.. . . . 

. S 

32 07 

Gallium 

Ga 

69*86 

Tantalum . . 

. Ta 138*00 

Glucinium . . . 

G 

9 30 

Tellurium . . 

. Te 

128*30 

Gold 

. Au 196*60 

Terbium 

. Tb 148*00 

Hydrogen .. . . 

H 

1*00 

Thallium ... 

. T1 

204*00 

Indium 

In 

113 00 

ITiorium . . . , 

, Th 115 *70 

Iodine 

I 

126*53 

Tin 

. Sn 

118*00 

Iridium 

Ir 

197*12 

Titanium . . . 

. Ti 

50*34 

Iron 

, Fe 

66*11 

Tungsten 

. W 

184*00 

Lan thallium.. 

La 

92*00 

Uranium . . . 

. u 

240*16 

Lead 

, Pb 206*91 

Vanadium.. 

. V 

62 50 

Lithium 

L 

7*00 

Ytterbium. . 

. Yt 172*50 

Magnesium . . 

Mg 

24*32 

Yttrium 

, Y 

6170 

Manganese . . 

Mn 

65*(X) 

1 Zinc 

. Zn 

65*00 

Mercury 

Hg 200 *001 

: Zirconium . . . 

Zr 

89 50 


Nomenclature . — The names employed by 
the old chemists were generally derived 
from some property of the body or indi- 
cated the mode in which it was prepared, 
and sometimes the substance from which it 
was obtained. Soon after the introduction 
of Lavoisier’s system the French Acatlemy 
of Sciences appointed a ct)minittee to iin- 
prove it; and the chief merit of the one 
introduced is due to Guyton Morveau. 
Though somewhat modified to suit the re- 
quirements of modern science, it still re- 
mains substantially what it was. The 
names applied to the elements were as far 
as possible derived from some conspicuous 
property they possess; e.g. chlorine, from 
Greek chloroH, yellow. An attempt has 
been made to make the name express also 
the class to which the substance belongs. 
Thus all the metals (except those long 
known) are made to terminate in iiwi, as 
potassium, barium, &c. ; and the substances 
allied to chlorine have a similar termina- 
tion to it. The nomenclature of compounds 
was based on the existence of two classes of 
substances opposed to one another in their 
properties, and known as aeids and haxcx. 
All the bases known at the close of the last 
century were oxygen compounds, and they 
were known by the general name of oxides, 
T*he compounds of dilorine, iodine, and bro- 
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mine, and subsequently those of sulphur, 
carbon, boron, and silicon, though really be- 
longing to a different class, were called chlo- 
rides, iodides, bromides, sulphides, &c. Af- 
ter the atomic theory came into use, the 
term oxide was confined to a com[)ound con- 
taining one atom of oxygen in combination 
with one of the other element. The com- 
pound containing two atoms of oxygen be- 
came a binoxide, that with three a teroxide, 
and so on; the numeral prefix always ex- 
pressing the number of atoms of oxygen. 
So also we speak of a protochloride and bi- 
chloride, a protoaulphide and bisulphide. 
So also there are a number of oxides con- 
taining two equivalents of metal to three 
of oxygen; such compounds are called ses- 
quioxides. Names constructed in this way 
are extremely definite, and express very 
precisely the constitution of the compounds; 
but of late years it has been found prefer- 
able to use names of leas precision, and to 
distinguish only between the larger and 
smaller i)roportions of oxygen. Thus, there 
are two oxides of iron possessing basic pro- 
perties, which are called respectively fer- 
rous and ferric oxide, the termination in ons 
being used in all cases for the compound con- 
taining the smaller, and that in io for the 
one containing the larger quantity of oxygen, 
the Latin name of the element being usually 
employed. Both systems, however, are still 
in common use, and each has its special ad- 
vantages. The nomenclatu re f < ir com pounds 
possessing acid instead of basic projairties, 
has its origin in part in the belief eutertaine<l 
by chemists in the last century that all acids 
were oxygen compounds, and that it was 
therefore unnecessary to indicate the exis- 
tence of oxygen in them, as the word acid 
sufKciently did so. Thus sulphur forms two 
different acid comfwjunds, one with a smaller 
pro|wrtion of oxygen than the other, called 
respectively sulphurous and sulphuric acids; 
and similarly we have chlorous and chloric 
acids, &c. The contrivers of the present 
nomenclature did not i)rovide for more than 
two acid compounds of any one element, 
that being the largest number then known. 
But since that time it has been found that 
there may l)e four or five such compounds 
necessitating the use of a distinctive prefix, 
as in the case of hyposulphurous and hyjK)- 
sulphuric acids, the prefix (from (ireek /i///)o, 
under) expressing the fact that they contain 
smaller quantities of oxygen than the other 
acids. In the case of chlorine and oxygen, 
after the name chloric acid bad been made 
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use of, another acid containing a larger quan- 
tity of oxygen was discovered, for which the 
name of hyperohloric acid, usually shortened 
into percMorio acid, was devised. Further 
observation, however, showed that there 
were many powerful acids which contained 
no oxygen, but that hydrogen was invariably 
present, and it became necessary to distin- 
guish those which contained hydrogen oidy. 
Accordingly we have hydrochloric acid, a 
compound of hydrogen and chlorine, in con- 
trast with chloric acid, a compound of hydro- 
gen, chlorine, and oxygen ; and hydrosulphu- 
ric acid, a compound of hydrogen and sul- 
phur, in contrast with sulphuric acid, a com- 
pound of hydrogen, sulphur, and oxygen. 

The names of acids were formofl in order 
to enable chemists to have simple designa- 
tions for Halts, a class of bodies produced 
when a metal takes the place of the hydro- 
gen of an acid, ^riuis the termination in 
ate expressed the fiict that the salt is derived 
from an acid whose name terminates in ic, 
and the salts of acids whose names end in 
ous have their termination in Ur. Very fre- 
quently two salts, generally of the sairio 
acid, combine to form what is usually known 
as a double salt, as, for instanc^e, potassium 
sulphate and zinc snlphato combine, and the 
compound is called the zinco-potassic sul- 
phate. 

This system of nomenclature, which ful- 
filled the re(|uiromeutB of chemistry ut the 
time it was devised, became less and Itiss 
convenient as more complex compounds were 
discovered, and many attempts have beini 
made to modify and extend it. These at- 
tempts, however, have uniformly failed t<j 
meet the approval of chemists. 

Sifmboh . — Very soon after the publication 
of Dalton’s views Berzelius introduced a 
system of symbols by which the compositioTi 
of the more complex chemical comi)ounds 
can be represented with much greater pre- 
cision than any nomenclature admits of; and 
the plan proposed by him, though with some 
modifications, is now universally accepted. 
Every element is represented by a syrnlx)!, 
which is the initial letter of its I^atin name. 
Thus H represents sulphur, and K ]^>ota8sium, 
of which the l^^atin name is kaJAum. Where 
several elements have the same initial a 
small letter is attached to it for the sake of 
distinction. Thus, C is the Byinbf>l of car- 
bon, Ca that of calcium, Ce cerium, Co co- 
balt, and Cu copper {cuprum). These sym- 
Ik)1s are further understiwd in all cases to 
represent on atom of each element. The 
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8 yintK>l 8 of compounds are formed by the 
juxtaposition of those of their elements. 
Thue— 


H Cl Hydrochloric acid, 

BaS, Baric sulphide. 


express the fact that these compounds con- 
tain single atoms of their constituents; that 
hydrochloric acid, for example, is a com- 
pound of 1 part of hydrogen and 35*5 of 
chlorine; and baric sulphide of 187 parts 
of that metal and 32 of sulphur. When 
more than one atom of an element exists in 
any compound this is indicated by a co-efH- 
cient placed after its symbol. Thus HgO is 
a compound of two atoms of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen; SOa, a compound of one 
atom of sulphur and three of oxygen; PejCh, 
a compound of two atoms of iron and six of 
chlorine. Where it is necessary to express 
more than one atom or molecule of the com- 
pound this is done by prefixing to the sym- 
bol a large number written on the fine. 
Thus 2 ] 3 aOl 2 means two molecules of bar- 
ytic chloride; 3 h’eaOs, three molecules of 
ferric oxide. By a systematic arrangement 
of the symbols in each compound an attempt 
is made to indicate to a certain extent their 
chemical functions. Thus, in an acid, the 
hydrogen, which may be replaced by a me- 
tal, begins the formula of the compound; 
sulphuric acid, for instance, is written HaS 04 , 
and potassic sulphate K 2 SO 4 , the potassium 
here occupying the same position as the 
hydrogen it has displaced. 

The symbols are also very advantageously 
used to express the changes which occur 
during chemical action, and they are then 
written in the form of an equation, of which 
one side represents the conditi(m in which 
the substances exist before the change, the 
other the result of the reaction. Thus — 

H + Cl = HCl. 

Hydrogen. Chlorine. Hydrochloric acid, 

K,SO^ -f Ba 2 (N 03 ) = Ba804 ^ SKNOj 
Potassic Baric Baric Potassic 

sulphate. nitrate. sulphate. nitrate. 

Atomicity, — When an atom of chlorine, 
weighing 36*6, is brought in contact with 
hydrogen it is found to combine only with 
one atom of that substance. When an 
atom of oxygen, weighing 1(5, comes in con- 
tact with hydrogen, however, it combines 
with two parts, or two atoms, of that ele- 
ment. An atom of nitrogen, weighing 14, 
combines only with three parts or three 
atoms of hydrogen. These elements are 
therefore said to possess different atomicities; 


hydrogen is called a mmuUomic element, 
oxygen b-iatomiCf and nitrogen triatomie. 
With reference to this fact, therefore, the 
elements have been divided into several 
classes according to the number of atoms of 
hydrogen to which they are equivalent, or 
with which they can combine, and they are 
described as monads, diads, triads, &c. No 
physical explanation of the cause of this 
peculiarity of the different elements has yet 
been obtained. The idea which is made 
use of is that the atoms of the elements 
have certain points of attachment with one 
another, varying in number in each case. 
A mon^ is supposed to have one point of 
attachment, a diad two, and so on, and these 
have been called bonds. A diad, therefore, 
having two bonds or points of attachment, 
is capable of assimilatiug, as it were, two 
mon^s, a triad three monads. This may 
be represented diagrammatically by using a 
small circle for each atom, with one or more 
lines projecting from its side, according to 
the number of bonds or points of attachment 
which belong to each. More commonly, 
such compuimds are represented by lines 
surrounding the ordinary symbol of the ele- 
ment; but as such symbols are very incon- 
venient in writing and printing, it is (iusto- 
mary to express the atomicity of an element 
or compound by dashes attached to its ordi- 
nary symbol. Thus, monad hydrogen is H', 
diad oxygen O'', triad nitrogen N'"; and 
when the atomicity exceeds three a small 
Koman numeral is employed, thus, tetrato- 
mic carbon is C*^. Experience has further 
shown that the atomicity of an element is 
capable of varying, but that the change of 
atomicity invariably takes place by pairs. 
A pentatomic element may become triato- 
mic or monatomic, but never tetratomic or 
biatoinic; and a tetratomic may become bi- 
atomic, but never triatomie or monatomic. 
This variation in atomicity has been ac- 
counted for by supposing, that two atomici- 
ties in an element can neutralize or saturate 
one another. 

Molecules, — The molecule of a compound 
is the quantity of it which exists in two 
gaseous volumes, so that we do not S]>eak of 
the atom of a compound, but of its molecule, 
that being the smallest quantity of a com- 
pound which can be obtained in the separate 
state. This and other considerations have 
led to the further hypothesis, that atoms 
never exist in a separate state, but that, as 
soon as they are separated from compounds, 
they enter into combination with one an- 
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other. A molecule of hydrogen is therefore 
Ha, or it may be represent^ thiis H — H, 
so as to indicate that the two hydrogen 
bonds saturate one another. 

Compound Radicals — In every perfect 
molecule all the bonds of the elements 
which combine are saturated, and the affini- 
ties being perfectly satisfied the molecule 
has no disposition to combine directly with 
any other substance; but if several elements 
are combined in such a manner that one or 
more bonds remain unsatisfied, the com- 
pound so produced has in general very 
powerful acuities, and unites readily with 
any substance capable of saturating its un- 
combined bond. The teti'atomic carbon, 
for example, by uniting with four atoms of 
hydrogen, forms the saturated molecule CH4; 
but when carbon unites with only three 
atoms of hydrogen, a group, CHg, is pro- 
duced, containing one unsaturated bond 
which is capable of combining with other 
substances, such as chlorine, ic^ine, or bro- 
mine. Such a group as (>Hs is called a 
compound rmlical. lladicals of this kind 
are ca{>able of forming a variety of com- 
pounds, in which their functions resemble 
those of an element, and viewed in this asi^ect 
an element has often been called a simple 
radical. A compound radical may be 
monad, diad, &c., according to the number 
of unsaturated bonds it contains. 

Clamijimlion of Compounds , — The pro- 
perties of chemical compounds may be classi- 
fied not merely under the bead of the par- 
ticular elements they contain, but also ac- 
cording to their special chemical functions. 
The advantages of the latter method were 
early recognizei I, and the distinction between 
acids and alkaJics dates back to a period 
long previous to the ftscertainment of their 
true nature. These, and the class of salts 
which are produced by the mutual action 
of an acid and a base, are the most impor- 
tant classes of chemical compounds. An 
acid is now described as a compound c^on- 
taining a certain quantity of hydrogen, 
easily replaceable by a metal when it comes 
in contact with it either in the free state or 
as an oxide. 

Rclscs are compounds which, by reacting 
on acids, yield salts. The most important 
bases are oxides of metals, and they are 
divided into several sections, of which the 
most important are the alkalies. These 
substances are the hydrates of the so-called 
alkaline metals, and may be compared to 
water in which an atom of hydrogen is re- 
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placed by an atom of metal. Most of the 
bases, excepting the alkalies, are insoluble 
in water, and without any effect ou vege- 
table coloura Another class of bases of 
great importance is typified by ammonia. 

Sulphides are compounds of the metals 
with sulphur, and form a very important 
class of compounds. They are obtained 
either by heating the metids with sulphur 
in proper proportions, or by passing a cur- 
rent of hydrosulphurio acid gas through a 
solution of a salt. They exist abundantly in 
the mineral kingdom, and form some of the 
most important ores. Some of the sulphides 
are capable of acting as bases and others as 
acids, and by combination a class of salts, 
usually distinguished as sulphur salts, can 
be obtained. The greater part of the sul- 
phides are insoluble in water, and some of 
them possess extremely fine colours, and are 
used as paints. 

Organic and Inorganic Chemistry — Or- 
ganic chemistry is that branch of the science 
which treats of the compounds existing in 
plants and animals, or which may be pro- 
duced from substances found reacly formed 
in their tissues. It wiis at first believed 
that these compounds were pecruliar in their 
constitution, (juito distinct in their chemical 
relations, and produced by what was called 
vital affinity. The discovery by Wiihler, 
however, that urea could Vjo produced arti- 
ficially from purely mineral substances en- 
tirely altered this view ; and since then the 
artificial production of many organic com- 
pounds has practically annulled the distinc- 
tion between organic and inorganic chemis- 
try except as a matter of convenience. Or- 
ganic cbeinistry is now most commonly de- 
fined as the chemistry of the carbon cf)in- 
pounds, for that element is found in every 
substance which can be extracted from 
plants and animals, in ooiubiiiation with 
hydr(»gen, oxygen, nitrogen, and less fre- 
ciuently with sulphur and phosphorus. 
These elements are so combined as in many 
cases to form compounds of extreme complex- 
ity, the constitution of some of which is 
still a matter of much difference of opinion 
among chemists; bpt the constitution of the 
simpler organic compounds is now thoroughly 
understood. 

Chemists, those who keep shops for the 
sale of drugs. In Britain phannaceutical 
chemists are all those who, after passing the 
necessary examinations, are registered as 
such by the Pharmaceutical Society. This 
Bodety was incorporated by royal charter in 
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1843, and its character was confirmed and 
its constitution modified by the act of 1852. 
By the Pharmacy Act of 1868 all persons 
who are not duly registered are forbidden 
under a penalty to keep open shop to retail, 
disi^ense, or compound poisons, or to use the 
title of chemist, druggist, phannaceutist or 
pharmacist, or pharmaceutical druggist. The 
act, however, does not interfere with the 
business of any legally -qualified apothecary, 
nor of any member of the lloyal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons of G-reat Britain, nor 
with the making and dealing in patent me- 
dicines. 

Chemnitz (Aem'nits), the principal manu- 
facturing town in the kingdom of Saxony, 
on the Chemnitz, 39 miles south-west of 
Dresden. It is well built, and has a castle, 
a lyceum, town-hall, school of design, &c. 
The principal manufactures are white and 
printed calicoes, ginghams, handkerchiefs, 
woollen and half-woollen goods, &c. There 
are also extensive cotton-spinning mills, and 
mills for the spinning of combed wool and 
floss -silk; dye-works, print-works, bleach- 
works, chemical works; large manufactures 
of cotton hose, &c. The manufacture of 
machinery also has now become important. 
The cotton hose and woollen goods are ex- 
ported to Japan, China, Africa, and Amer- 
ica, while the machinery is chiefly destined 
for Kussia, Silesia, and Bohemia. Pop. 
110,817. 

Chemnitz (Aem'nits), Martin, a German 
Protestant theologian of the 16th century, 
born in the mark of Brandenburg in 1622. 
He was educated at Wittemberg and became 
a schoolmaster in Wriezen on the Oder. 
In 1560 he became librarian of Duke Albert 
of Prussia, and about this time wrote his 
Ijoci Theologici, 1691, a learned commentary 
on Melanohthon’s system of dogmatics. He 
subsequently went as a minister to Bruns- 
wick, where he died in 1586. Of his other 
works the most valuable is the Examen 
Consilii Tridentini. 

Chemosh (ke'mosh), the national god of 
the Moabites, who were on that account 
called *the people of Chemosh’ (Num. xxi 
29; Jer. xlviii. 46). At an early period the 
same deity appears too as the national god 
of the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 24), though his 
worship seems afterw^s to have given 
place to that of Moloch (1 Ki. xi. 5, 7), if 
Moloch be not merely another name for 
the same deity. The worship of Chemosh 
was even introduced among the Hebrews 
by Solomon, who * built an high place for 


Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the 
hill that is before Jerusalem ’ (1 Ki. xi. 7). 

Chemosis (ke-mo'sis), an affection of the 
eye, in which the conjunctiva is elevated 
above the transparent cornea. 

Chemulpo (che-mul^po), one of the three 
treaty-ports of Corea, exporting beans, gin- 
seng, &c., and importing European and 
American manufactures. 

Chenab (chen-ab'), a river of Hindustan, 
one of the five rivers of the Punjab. It 
rises in the Himalayan ranges of Kashmir, 
and entering the Punjab near Sialkot, flows 
in a south-westerly direction till it unites 
with the Jehlam; length about 800 miles. 
At Wazirabad it is crossed by a great iron 
railway bridge more than a mile long. 

Cheng, a Chinese musical instrument, 
consisting of a series of tubes having free 
reeds. Its introduction into Europe led to 
the invention of the accordion, harmonium, 
and other free -reed instruiiients. 

Chenier (sha-nya), Andr^i-Mabtb de, a 
French poet, bom at Constantinople in 
1762, went to France when very young, 
and entered the army, but left shortly after 
his twentieth year to devote himself to 
literary pursuits. In 1790 he joined the 
moderate section of the Republicans, and 
made himself offensive alike to the Royalists 
and Jacobinical party. Being brought be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal he was 
condemned amd guillotined 25th duly, 1794. 
The poems of Chenier are inconsiderable in 
number, but give the author a high place 
amongst the p«)ets of France. His chief 
works are Hermes; The Elegies; La Libert^, 
&c.; and some beautiful odes, of which La 
Jeune Captive, written in prison, is perhaps 
the best known. 

Chdnier, Marik Joseph Blaise de, 
brother of the foregoing, bom Aug. 28, 1764, 
at Constantinople, went when very young 
to Paris, served as an officer of dragoons, 
left the service, and devoted himself to 
literary pursuits. His dramas Charles IX., 
Henry VIII., La Morte de Calas, full of 
wild democratic declamation, were received 
with great applause. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Convention, where, for a con- 
siderable time, he belonged to the party of 
the most violent Democrats. His works 
comprise discourses on the history of French 
literature, as well as odes, songs, hymns, 
&c. He died in January, 1811. 

Chenille (she-nil'), a sort of ornamental 
fabric of cord-like form, made by weaving 
or twisting together warp-threads, with a 
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transverse filling or weft, the loose ends of 
which project all round in the form of a 
pile. Chenille carpets have a weft of che- 
nille, the loose threads of which produce a 
fine velvety pile. 

Ch^nonceaux (sha-non-so). See BUre. 

Chenopodia'cess (kc- ), a nat. order of ape- 
talouB exogens, consisting of more or less 
succulent herbs or shrubs, belonging to about 
eighty genera and 600 species. They are 
mostly innocent weeds, but several are 
employed as pot-herbs, such as spinach and 
beet, and others for the manufacture of soda. 
The genus ChenwpodHum consists of weedy 
plants, common in waste places, and known 
in Britain by the names of goosefoot, fat- 
hen, good King Henry, &c. O. anthclmin- 
ticum is a species well known in the U. 
States, where it is in repute as a vermifuge, 
under the name of wormseed, the seeds or 
the oil obtained from them being given as a 
remedy for worms. C. Quinoa is an im- 
portant S. American species, having edible 
seeds, on account of which it is largely 
cultivated in Peru and Chili as a food- 
plant. 

Cheops (ke'ops), the name given by He- 
rodotus to the Egyptian despot whom the 
Egyptians themselves called Khufu. He 
belonged to the rulers who had for their 
capital Memphis; lived about 2800-2700 
Ti.c., and built the largest of the pyramids. 
According to Herodotus he employed 
100,000 men on this work constantly for 
20 years. 

Chephren (kefren), or Ckphken, was the 
successor of Cheops as king of Egypt, and 
the builder of the second pyramid. His 
name is properly Khafra. See Chrops. 

Chep'stow, a town and port in England, 
county Monmouth, on the Wye, 14 miles 
N. by w. of Bristol. The high tides of the 
Wye allow large ships to reach the town, 
which is very ancient, and has a castle, por- 
tions of which date back to the Conquest. 
Pop. 3591. 

Cheque, or Check, a draft or bill on a 
bank payable on presentation. A cheque 
may be drawn payable to the bearer, or to 
the order of some one named: the first form 
is transferable without endorsation,and pay- 
able to any one who presents it; the second 
must be endorsed, that is the ))erson in 
whose favour it is drawn must write his 
name on the back of it. Cheques are a very 
important species of mercantile currency 
wherever there is a well -organized system 
of banking. The regular use of them for all 
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payments, except of small amount, makes 
the transfer of funds a mere matter of 
cross-entries and transferring of balances 
among bankers, and tends greatly to econo- 
mize the use of the precious metals as a 
cuiTency. What is called a ‘crossed cheque ’ 
has two lines drawn across it transversely, 
with or without the words *& Co.’ between. 
A cheque thus marked can only be paid by 
the banker on whom it is drawn when pre- 
sented by some other banker, and the person 
to whom it is sent can consequently only 
obtain payment of it through his own ban- 
kers. Such cheques are not used in the ir.S. 

Chequy, Checky, or Cheoukkep, in 
heraldry, applied to a field or charge when 
it is divided into squares like those of a 
chess-board. 

Cher (shar), a river of Central Franco, a 
tributary of the Loire, which it enters near 
Tours; length, 200 miles. 

Cher (shar), a department of Central 
France, named from the river (IJher, and 
formed from part of the old provinces of Berry 
and Bourbonnais; area, 2779 square miles; 
capital, Bourges. ^I'he surface is in genonil 
flat, but is diversified in the N. by chains of 
inconsiderable bills. Soil various, but fertile 
in theneighlwurhoodof the Loire anil Allier. 
The forests and pastures are extensive. 
More grain and wine are produced than the 
demands of the inhabitants re((uire. Hie 
preparation and manufacture of iron, called 
Berry-iron, is the principal branch of indus- 
try. I’he department is divideil into three 
arrondissements. J’op, 355,349. 

Cherbourg (shar-])br), a fortified seaiiort 
and naval arsenal of France, in the depart- 
ment of LaManche, 196 miles w.N.w. Paris. 
I’he fortifications are very extensive, and 
have been greatly strengthened in recent 
years, so that ( 'herbourg, if not impregnable 
from the sea, is at least very ditHcult of 
attack. The jiort is divided into the com- 
mercial and naval ports, which are (piite dis- 
tinct. The l^ort Militaire is accessible at 
all times of tide for vessels of the largest 
class; there are slips for vessels of the largest 
dimensions, dry docks, buildirig-shedH, inast- 
houses, boiler-works, and in short everything 
necessary for the building and fitting out of 
ships of war. There is a great dif/uc or 
breakwater, stretching across the roadstead, 
which, though protected on three sides by 
the land, was formerly open to the heavy 
seas from the north. 'I'he diffue was com- 
menced under Louis XVI., is 4120 yards 
long, and is 2i miles from the harbour, in 
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'water varying from 42 to 62 feet deep. A 
fort and lighthouse occupy the centre of the 
diguCf Mid there are circular forts at the 
extmmities. The principal industry of the 
town is centred in the works of the dock- 
yard, the commercial trade and manufac- 


tures being comparatively insignificant. 
Large quantities of eggs are shipped for 
England Cherbourg occupies the site of 
a Roman station. William the Conqueror 
founded an hospital in it^ and built the 
castle church. The castle, in which Henry 11. 



frequently resided, was one of the strong- 
holds of Normandy. The town was taken 
by the British in 1758. Pop. 37,013. 
Cherbury, Lord. See Ilerhcrt, Edward. 
Cheribon (sher'i-bon), a seaport in the 
island of Java, capital of the province of the 
same name. The pnwinc'e lies on the coast 
towards the N.w., produces coffee, timber, 
areca-nuts, indigo^ and sugar, and has about 
770,000 inhabitants. The ttiwn lies in a 
deep bay on the north coast, and is the re- 
sidence of a Dutch governor. Pop. 11,000. 

Gherimoy'er (cher-), the fruit of the .4 nowi 
Chcrimoliay a native of S. and Central 
America, allied to the custard- apple. It is 
a heart-shaped fruit with a scaly exterior, 
and numerous seeds buried in a deHcdous 
pulp. Both flowers and fruit emit a pleas- 
ant fri^rance. This fruit is now cultivated 
in various tropical regions, 

CherkaBk". See fcherkash 
ChM^nigov. See Tcheimif^ov. 
Cherokees', a tribe of North American 
Indians in tho United States, occupying an 
allotted region in the Indian Territory. 
Their old seats were in Georgia, Alabama, 


Mississippi, and Tennessee. The (^herokees 
are the most enlightened of the Indian 
tribes, have invented an alphabet, printed 
books and new’^spapers in their own language, 
live in well-built villages, and have an ex- 
cellent school system. Their numbers are 
about 20,000. 

Cheroot (she-rot'). See Cirfar. 

Cherry, a fruit-tree of the prune or plum 
tribe, very ornamental and therefore much 
cultivated in shrubberies. It is a native of 
most temperate countries of the northern 
hemisphere, and in Britain is quite common 
in the wild state, besides being cultivated 
for its fniit. The cultivated varieties pro- 
bably belong to two species, Cer&sus aviuni 
and Ccrdgus vulgdrhy the genus Cerams 
being considered a sub-genus of Prunus. 
They are numerous, as the red or garden 
cherry, the red heart, the white heart, the 
black cherry, &c. The fruit of the wild 
cherry, or gean^ is often as well flavoured, 
if not quite so large, as that of the cultivated 
varieties. It is said that this fruit was 
brought from Ceraaus, in Pontus, to Italy, 
by LucuUus, about b.c. 70, and introduce 
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into England by the Romans about a. a 46. 
The cherry is used in making the liqueurs 
Kirschwasser and Marsuichino (which see). 
The wood of the cherry-tree is hard and 
tough, and is very serviceable to turners 
and cabinet-makers. An ornamental but 
not edible species is the bird-cherry (which 
see). The American wild cherry {Cerdmis 
virginidna) is a fine large tree, the timber 
of which is much used by cabinet-makers 
and others, though the fruit is rather astrin- 
gent. 

Cherry-laurel, the English name of 
Verdms L<(uro~c(rd»uA^ nat. order Rosacese, 
an evergreen shrub, a native of Asia Minor, 
but now naturalized in S. Europe and com- 
mon in British shrubberies. It is commonly 
called laurel, but must not be confounded 
with the sweet-bay or other true species of 
laurel. The leaves yield an oil nearly iden- 
tical vrith that got from 1 )itter almom Is. The 
distilled water (called ‘laurel water’) from 
the leaves is used in medicine in the same 
wav as diluted hydrocyanic or prussic acid. 
It is poisonous in large doses. The Portu- 
gal laurel is another species. 

Cherso (ker'so), an island in the Adriatic 
belonging to Austria, yielding wine, olives 
and other fruits, and having a pop. of H5f>0. 
It contains a town of same name; pop. 4670. 

Cheraon (Aer'son). See Kherson. 

Chersonesus (ker-so-nO'sus ; Greek, ‘a 
peninsula’), anciently a name ap{>lied to 
several peninsulas, as the Cumbrian C^erso- 
nesus {Chersonesus Cwihrica)^ now Jutland, 
&c., the Tauric Chersonesus ((/A. Tuurica\ 
the peninsula formed by the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azoff — the < Vimea. 

Chert (chert), a variety of quartz, called 
also HonmUme or Roeh'Jlint. It is less 
hard than common quartz, and is usually 
amorphous, sometimes globular or in nodules. 
Siliceous concretions occurring as nodules 
and layers in limestone rocks are also called 
chert. 

Chert'sey, a town, England, in Surrey, 20 
miles H.w. of London, on the Thames, giving 
name to a pari. div. of the county. Bricks 
and tiles are made, and vegetables largely 
cultivated. Pop. 

Cherub (cher'ub; in the plural and 

Cherubim) ^ ohe of an order of angels vari- 
ously represented at <Ufferent times, but 
generally as winged spirits with a human 
countenance, and distinguished by their 
knowledge from the seraphs, whose distinc- 
tive quality is h)ve. The first mention of 
cherubs is in Gen. iii. 24. The cherubs in 
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Ezekiel’s vision had each four heads or faces, 
the hands of aman, and wings. The four faces 
were the face t)f a bull, that of a man, that 
of a lion, and that of an eagle. (Ezek. iv. 
and X.) In the celestial hierarchy cherubs 
are represented as spirits next in order to 
seraphs. 

Cherubini (ke-rw-b?^'nS), Marta Luigi 
Carlo Zenobio Salvatore, an eminent 
Italian composer, born at Florence in 17(50. 
His first opera, Quinto Fabio, was produced 
in Alessandria in 1780, and in Home (in 
an altered form) in 1783, with such success 
as tt> spreful his fame over Italy. After 
visiting London he finally settled in Paris, 
where lie became director of the Nicole 
Royale in 1822, and died in 1842. Among 
his compositions aro Iphigenia in Aulide, 
Lodoiskfi, Fauiska, Lcs Deux Jourm^os, &c. 
In his later years he confined himself almost 
exclusively to the composition of sacred 
music, ami gained a lasting fame by his 
CWonation Mass, and mor** especially his 
gorgeous Recluiem. 

Cherusci (ke-rus'sl), an ancient German 
trihe, whose territory probably was situated 
in that part of Germany lying between the 
Weser and the Elbe, and having tlu^ Harz 
Mountains on the N. and the Sudetic range 
on the H. 'Jliis tribe was known to the 
Komans before 50 b.o., and occasionally 
served in the Roman armies. But when 
Varus attempted to subject them to the 
Roman laws they fonnea a confederation 
with many smaller tribes, and having de- 
coyed him into the forests, destroyed his 
whole ai niy in a battle which lasted three 
days, and in which be himself was slain 
(a.D. 0). Upon this the Cherusci became 
the chief object of the attacks of the Rotnans. 
Germauicus marched against them, but 
though successful in several campaigns di<l 
not olitain any permanent advantages. Sub- 
sequently the Cherusci were overcome by 
the Chatti, and latterly they were incor- 
porated among the Franks. 

Cher'vil, the popular name of umbellifer- 
ous plants of the genus ChirraphjfUam, but 
especially of C. temUlMm, the only British 
species, a hairy weed with longish grooved 
fruits. Garden chervil is Anthrisem cere- 
folium^ an uu»helliferoii8 plant much used in 
soups and salads in some European coun- 
tries. The parsnip chervil (A . bulhdms) has 
a root like a small carrot, with a flavour 
between that of a chestnut and a potato. 
Sweet chervil, sweet cicely, or myrrh is 
MyrrhU odordta, an aromatic and stiiuu- 
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lant uxnbellifer formerly used as a pot-herb, 
growing in a semi-wild state in Britain. 

Ches'apeake Bay, a spacious bay of North 
America, in the states of Virginia and 
Maryland. Its entrance is between Cape 
Charles and Cape Henry, 16 miles wide, 
and it extends 180 miles to the northward. 
It is from 10 to 30 miles broad, and at most 
places as much as 9 fathoms deep, affording 
many commodious harbours and a safe and 
easy navigation. It receives the Susque- 
hanna, Potoma^ and James River. 

Che^selden, William, English surgeon 
and anatomist, born in Leicestershire in 
1688, went to London to prosecute his 
studies, and at the age of twenty-two began 
to give lectures on anatomy. In 1713 he 
published a treatise on the Anatomy of the 
Human Body, long esteemed a favourite 
manual of the science. In 1723 he published 
a Treatise on the High Operation for the 
Stone, and afterwards added to his reputa- 
tion by operating for the stone. In 1733 
was published his Osteography, or Anatomy 
of the Bones, folio, consisting of plates and 
short explanations, a splendid and accurate 
work. He died at Bath April 10, 1752. 

Cheshire (chesh'ir), or Chester, a mari- 
time county and county palatine of England, 
bounded by the counties of Lancaster, York, 
Derby, Stafford, Salop, Denbigh, Flint, the 
estuaries of the Dee and Mersey, and the 
Irish Sea The area is 657,123 acres, of 
which only a sixteenth is uncultivated. The 
surface is generally level, the soil mostly a 
rich reddish loam variously clayey or sandy. 
There is some of the finest pasture land in 
England; and cheese, the main produce of 
the Cheshire farmer, is made in great quan- 
tities. Extensive tracts of land are culti- 
vated as market-gardens, the produce being 
sent to Liverpool, Manchester, and other 
towns. Minerals abound, especially rock- 
salt and coal, which are extensively worked. 
C’otton manufacture is carried on at Stock- 
port, Staly bridge, and the north-eastern 
district, ship-building at Birkenhead and 
other places. Trade is facilitated by nu- 
merous railway lines and a sfilendid system 
erf canals. The chief rivers are the Mersey, 
the Dee, and the Weaver. Small sheets of 
water called meres are numerous. Cheshire 
has eight parliamentary divisions, each re- 
turning one member. Principal towns, 
Chester, the county town, Macclesfield, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, and Stalybridge. 
Pop. 644,037. 

Chesnut. See Chestnut, 


Chess, a well-known game of great anti- 
quity and of eastern origin, having pro- 
bably arisen in India, and thence spread 
through Persia and Arabia to Europe. The 
name itself as well as many of the terms 
used in the game are clearly of eastern ori- 
gin, the word chess being formed from the 
old French eschecs, from Persian slidh, a 
king; rook is from the Sanskrit roka, mean- 
ing a ship or chariot; checkmate from Per- 
sian shdh nutty the king is dead. The game 
is played by two persons on a hoard which 



consists of sixty-four squares arranged in 
eight rows of eight stjuares each, alternately 
black and white. Each player has sixteen 
men, eight of which, known as p«?cn.s, are 
of the lowest grade ; the other eight, called 
pieces, are of various grades. They are, on 
each side, king and gneen; two bishops, two 
knights, and two rooks or castles. The 
board must be placed so that each player 
shall have a white square to his right hand. 
The men are then set upon the two rows of 
squares next the players; the pieces on the 
first, the pawns on the second row, leaving 
between each side four unoccupied rows. 
The king and queen occupy the central 
8(piares facing tlie corresponding pieces on 
the opposite side. The queen always occu- 
pies her own colour, white queen on w hite 
square, black on black. The two bishops 
occupy the squares next the king and qneen; 
the two knights the squares next the bishops; 
the rooks the last or corner squares. The 
pawns fill indiscriminately the squares of 
the second or front row. The men standing 
on the king’s or queen’s side of the board 
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are named respectively king's and queen’s 
men. Thus king’s bishop or knight is the 
bishop or knight on the side of the king. 
The pawns are named from the pieces in 
front of which they stand; king’s pawn, 
king’s knight’s pawn, queen’s rook’s pawn, 
&c. The names of the men are contracted 
as follows: — King, K.; King’s Bishop, K.B.; 
King’s Knight, fcKt.; King’s Rook, K.R.; 
Queen, Q.; Queen’s Bishop, Q.B.; Queen’s 
Knight, Q. Kt.; Queen’s liook, Q.R. The 
pawns are contracted : K.P., Q.P., K.B.P., 
Q.Kt.P., &c. The board is divided, in- 
versely from the position of each player, 
into eight rows and eight files. Counting 
from White’s right hand to his left, or from 
Black’s left to his right, each file is named 
from the piece which occupies its first square, 
and counting inversely from the position of 
each player to that of the other, the rows 
are numbered from 1 to 8. At White’s 
right-hand corner we have thus K.R. square; 
immediately above this K.R. 2; and so on 
to K.R. 8, which completes the file; the 
second file begins with K.Kt. square on the 
first row, and ends with K.Kt. 8 on the 
eighth. White’s K.R. 8 and K.Kt. 8 are 
thus black’s K. R. stpiare and K.Kt. si^uare, 
and the moves of each player are described 
throughout from his own position, in in- 
verse order to the moves of his opponent. 

In chess all the men capture by occupying 
the position t)f the captured man, which is 
removed from the board. ’J’he ordinary 
move of the Paim is straight forward in 
the same file; a pawn never moves back- 
ward. The first time a P. is moved it may 
be played forwanl one square or two ; after- 
wards only one scpiare at a time. But in 
capturing an adverse piece the P. moves 
iliagonally to occupy the fwsition of the cap- 
tured man. I’hus if White ojkju a game by 
playing P. to K. 4 and Black answers P. 
to K. 4, the pawns are immovable; but if 
White now plays P. ti) K.B. 4 or P. to Q. 
4, Black may capture the T^. last advanced. 
Pawns have another mode of capture j)ecu- 
liar to themselves, and only available against 
pawns. If Black’s P., instead of occupying 
K. 4, stood on K. 5, and White played P. to 
Q. 4, Black could not capture it by placing 
his P. on the square it occupies, which would 
be a false move; but he is at liberty to make 
the capture by placing his own P. on the 
square passed over by White’s (Q. 6), This 
is called taking en 'paMarU. When a P., 
by moving or capturing, reaches the eighth 
square of any file it can no longer remain 
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a P., but must at once be exchanged for a 
piece. The player may choose any piece 
except the kin«, hut the queen, the most 
valuable piece, is generally the piece chosen. 
This is called qu€C7un<f a pawn, and a player 
may thus have several queens on the board. 
The Jtook . — The moves of the pieces are not, 
like those of the pawns, limited to a single 
direction. The R. moves in any direction 
and for any distance that is open along 
either the particular row or the file on which 
it happens to stand. It can, of course, cap- 
ture any obstructing man and occupy its 
place. The lihhop . — The B.s, like the R.s, 
are unlimited in range, and move either 
backward or forward, but their direction is 
diagonal, and they can never change the 
colour of their scpiare. 7’/iy‘ Qz/rre..- -I’lie 
Cj!. combines the moves of the R. and B. She 
is the most powerfid piece on thii hoard, and 
can move to, or capture at, any distance or 
direction in a straight line. — The Kimj. 
The K . is at once the weakest and the most 
valuable piece on the board. In point of 
direction he is os frcie as the (pieen, but for 
distaiKM h(i is limited to thea'ljacent scpiares. 
Standing on any central szjuare he com- 
mands t})e eight H(|uares around him and 
lui more. Residtss his ordinary move the 
K. luiH another by special privilege, in which 
the R. participates. Once in tlie game, if 
the squares hetw»)en K. and K. are clear, if 
neither K. nor R. has inovezl, if K. is not 
attacked by any h<»Htile man, and if no hos- 
tile man commands the sipiare over which 
K. has to pfiHs, K. may move two H<{uares 
towards either K.R. or Q.R., and R. in the 
same move must occupy the sijiiare over 
which K. hfis passtsd. 'I’his is called cmtJi nf/. 
The Kniijht , — The Kt., unlike the other 
pieces, never moves in a straight line. His 
move is limited to two srpiares at a time, 
one forwards or iMiekwards, and one diagon- 
ally, and he can leap over any man occupy- 
ing a H({uare intermediate to that to which 
he intends to go. The Kt., like the K., 
when on a central H(|uare commands eight 
Btjuares, hut they are at two s<}uares’ dis- 
tance, and all in an oblique direction. All 
captures in chess are optional. 

The definite aim in chess is the reduction 
to surrender of the opposing king. The 
K. in chess is supposed to he inviolable, 
that is, he cannot be taken, he can only be 
in such a p<j8ition that if it were any other 
piece it would be taken. Notice of every 
direct attack upon him must be given by 
the adversary saying cheeky and when the 
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K. is attacked all otheV plans must be aban- 
doned, and all other men sacrificed, if neces- 
sary, to remove him from danger, cover the 
attack, or capture the assailant. It is also 
a fundamental rule of the game that the K. 
cannot be moved into check. When the 
K. can no longer be defended on being 
checked by the adversary, either by moving 
him out of danger, or by interposing, or by 
capture, the game is lust, and the adversary 
announces this by saying checkmate. When, 
by inadvertence or want of skill, the player 
having the superior force blocks up his op- 
ponent's K so that he cahnot move without 
going into check, and no other man can be 
moved without exposing him, the player, 
reduced to this extremity, cannot, \^thout 
violating the fundamental rule referred to, 
play at all. In such a case, the one player 
feeing unable to play and the other out of 
turn, the game is considered drawn^ that 
is, concluded without advantage to either 
player. The laws of the game must be 
sought in some special manual. Perhaps 
the best code is that given in Staunton's 
Chess Praxis. 

Cheat, in man and the higher vertebrates, 
the cavity formed by the breast>bone in 
front and the ribs and backbone at the sides 
and behind, shut off from the abdomen be- 
low by the diaphragm or midriff. It con- 
tains the heart, lungs, &c., and the gullet 
passes through it. See Thorax. 

Cheater, an English parliamentary and 
municipal borough, county town of Cheshire, 
situated on the Dee about 16 miles from 
Liver|;)ool. It is a bishop’s see, and contains 
an old and interesting cathedral recently 
restored. The four principal streets have 
the roadways sunk considerably below the 
level of the hwtways, which nin within 
iazzas covered by the upper portion of the 
ouses, and in front of the ranges of shops. 
Plights of steps at convenient distances con- 
nect the carriage-ways with the footways or 
‘rows,* There are also shops and ware- 
houses below the rows. Iliese features, to- 
gether with the ancient walls (now a public 
promenade) and the quaintly -carved wooden 
gables of many of the houses, give an an- 
tique and picturesque appearance to Chester. 
Chester has manufactories of lead-pipes, 
boots and shoes, iron-foundries, chemical 
works, &C. The port has been improved 
of late years, but ^e shifting navigation of 
the Dee will never allow it to h^me of 
leading consequence. Chester returns one 
member to parliament. Pop. 40,972, 


Chester, a city of Pennsylvania, U.S., on 
the Delaware, 13 miles w.s.w. of Philadel- 
phia, founded by the Swedes in 1643. Pop. 
14,997. 

Ches'terfield, a town, England, Derby- 
shire, 24 miles N. Derby, irregularly but 
substantially built. The principal manu- 
factures are ginghams, lace, and earthen- 
ware, but a majority of the working-classes 
are employed in connection with the col- 
lieries, iron-mines, and blast-furnaces of the 
vicinity. It gives name to a park div. of 
the county. Pop. 12,221. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl of, an English statesman and author, 
was bom in London in 1694, and studied 
at Cambridge. On the accession of George 
1. (1714) he became gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the Prince of Wales, and was 
returned by the borough of St. Germains, in 
Cornwall, to parliament He succeeded his 
father in the title in 1726, sat in the House 
of Lords, and acquired some distinction as 
a Bj)eaker. In 1728 he was ambassador to 
Holland, in 1744 Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
a position which he occupied with great 
credit, and in 1746 secretary of state; but 
in 1748 retired from public affairs. He 
obtained some reputation as an author by 
his essays and a well-known collection of 
letters to his son, writings which have a 
certain charm of wit and grace about them, 
combined with good sense and a thorough 
knowledge of society. He died March 24, 
1773. 

Chester-le-Street, a town of England, in 
the county, and 5 miles n. of Durham, 
giving name to a pari. div. of the county. 
It has coal-mines and iron- works. Pop. 
6646. 

Chest-founderingr ^ disease in horses, a 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of the 
chest and fore-legs, impeding both respira- 
tion and the motion of the limbs. 

Chestnut, or Chesnut, a genus of plants, 
order Cupuliferse, allied to the beech. The 
common or Spanish chestnut venca) 

is a stately tree, with large, handsome, ser- 
rated, dark-green leaves. The fruit consists 
of two or more seeds enveloped in a prickly 
husk. Probably a native of Asia Minor, 
it has long been naturalized in Europe, and 
was perhaps introduced into Britain by the 
Bomana The tree grows fmly in Britain, 
and may reach the age of many centuries. 
Its fruit ripens only in some cases, however, 
and the chestnuts eaten in Britain are mostly 
imported. Chestnuts form a staple article 
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of food amongst the peasants of Spain and 
Italy. 'I'he timber of the tree was formerly 
more in use than it is now; it is inferior to 
that of the oak, though very similar to it 
in appearance, especially when old. Two 
American species of chestnuts, i\ americdna 
and C. pumUa (the latter a shrub), have edi- 
ble fruits. The former is often regarded 
as identical with the European tree. — The 
name of Cape Chestnut is given to a beauti- 
ful tree of the rue family, a native of Cape 
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Colony. — The Moreton Bay (!hestnut is a 
leguminous tree of Australifi, ( UtHtanosper- 
rtiurn aufftrdlr^ with fruits resembling those 
of the chestnut. — "[rhe water-chestnut is the 
wat<T-caltr(»p, TrnjKt natan,s\ See Caltrop. 
— The horse-chestnut (which see) is quite a 
different tree from the common chestnut. 

Chetah (che'ta), the Felw juhdta (or Ctf- 
nailuruH juhdtus)^ or hunting leopard <if 
India, a native of Arabia and Asia IVIiuor. 
It has its specific name {fuhdta, crested or 
maned) from a short mane-like crest at the 
back of the head. When used for hunting 
it is hooded and fdaced in a car. When a 
licrd of deer is seen, its keeper places its 
head in the proper direction and removes its 
hood. It slips h’om the car, ami, approach- 
ing its prey in a stealthy manner, springs 
on it with several Ixuinds. It is about the 
size of a large greyhound, Inis a cat-like 
head, but a liody more like a dog’s. A 
slightly different species inhabits Africa. 

Chettik (chet'tik), a tree of Java, the 
Strychwjs TUutf^ yielding a very virulent 
poison called by the same name, more pow- 
erful than that obtained from the upas-tree, 
and owing its virulence to the strychnine it 
contains. 

Chet 'vert, a Hussian grain-measure, equal 
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to 0*7218 of an imperial quarter, or 6*77 
bushels. 

Cheval, A (a she-val ; French), on horse- 
back, astride any object. Troops are said 
to be arranged d cheval when they are placed 
so as to command two roads, two banks of 
a river, &c. 

Cheval-glass (she-val'), a swing looking- 
glass mounted on a frame, and large enough 
to reflect the whole figure. 

Chevalier (sbe-va-lya), Michel, a cele- 
brated economist, Iwrn at I Jmoges in France, 
Jan. 13, 1800. He was educated as an en- 
gineer in the School of Minos, joined the St. 
Simonians, and suffered six months* impris- 
onment for promulgating the free doctrines 
of Pl're ICnfantin’s party. On his liberation 

M. Chevalier renounced his extreme doc- 
trint^s, and was sent to tlie ITnited States 
and to England on special missions. He be- 
came a councillor of state (1S38), profes.sor 
of j)olitical ec(»noiTiy in the ( ?oll<'»godo France 
(1840), member of the cliamber of deputies 
(1846), and member of the Institute (1851). 
i»y this time he had written a number of 
works: Lettros sur rAmeri(pie du Nord ; 
Dos Intih’ets Mat«')‘ielH eT» hVance; ICssais 
do 1 ‘olitifpie Industrielle; Coiirs d’Economie 
Politique, &c. He was known as a strong 
advocate of froe-ii’ade, ami as a H])ecialist 
on questions of curnmey. Along with Cob- 
den and Bright ho had a great part in the 
commercial treaty of 1860 btjtween h’rance 
and Britain. He died in 1870. 

Chevaux-de-frise (she-vo' do frez; ‘Fries- 
land horses,’ so calleil because first used at 
the siege of ( rroniiigen, in that province, in 
1658), contrivances used in warfare, consist- 
ing of long pieces of timber or iron forming 
a centre, with long Hharj>-pointed spikes i»ro- 
jecting all roun<l, placed on the ground and 
serving to defend a passage, stop a breach, 
&c. 

Che'viot Hills, a range on the borders of 
England and Wc(»tlan<l, stretching H.w. to 

N. K. for above 35 miles; culminating point, 
the (Cheviot, 2688 ft. ’I’hey are clothed for 
the most part with a close green sward, and 
are pastured by a celebrated breed of sheep. 

Cheviot Sheep, a variety of sheep, taking 
their name from the well-known Border 
mountain range, noted for their large car- 
cass and valuable wool, which qualities, 
combined with a hardiness second only to 
that of the black-faced breed, constitute 
them the most valuable race of mountain 
sheep in the kingdom. The fleece weighs 
from 3 to 4 IIjs., and the carcass of ewes 
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varies from 12 to 16 lbs. per quarter, that 
of wethers from 16 to 20 lbs. 

Chevreul (she-vreul), Michkl EuoisNE, a 
French chemist, born in 1786. In 1813 he 
became professor of physical science in the 
Charlemagne Lyceum, in 1824 director of 
dyeing in the Gobelins manufactory, in 1830 
professor of chemistry in the College de 
France. In 1879 he retired. He has 
written vario\is works on chemistry and 
dyeing, and an important 
work on the Principles of 
Harmony and Contrast of 
Colours, translated into En- 
glish. He died in 1889. 

Chev'ron, a heraldic and 
ornamental form, variously 
used. In heraldry, the chev- 
ron is an ordinary supposed 
to represent two rafters meeting at top. It 
is one of charges called honourable ordin- 
aries, and is usually placed as shown in the 
accompanying cut. A similar form is used 
for the distinguishing badge worn on the 
arm of a non-commissioned officer in the 
British army. In architecture, the chevron 
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vioulding consists of a variety of fret orna- 
ment of a zigzag form, common in Norman 
architecture. 

Chev'rotain {TragUltis pggmceus), a spe- 
cies of small musk-deer found in India and 
8outh-easteni Asia and the islands. 

Che'vy Chase, the name of a celebrated 
British Border ballad, which is probably 
founded on some actual encounter which 
took place between its heroes, Percy and 
Doughis, although the incidents mentioned 
in it are not historical. On accoimt of the 
similarity of the incidents in this ballad to 
those of The Battle of Otterbourne, the two 
ballads have often been confounded; but 
the probability is that if any historical event 
is celebrated at all in the ballad of Chevy 
Chase, it is different from that celebrated 
in The Battle of Otterbourne, and that the 
similarity between the two ballads is to be 
explained by supposing that many of the 
events of the former were borrowed from 
the latter. There are two versions of the 
ballad bearing the name of Chevy Chase, 
an older one, originally called The Hunting 


of the Cheviot, and a more modem one. 
From the fact that the older version is men- 
tioned in the Complaynt of Scotland, written 
in 1548, it is clear that it was known in Scot- 
land before that time. The age of the more 
modem version is believed to be no later 
than the reign of Charles II. This is the 
version which forms the subject of the cri- 
tique by Addison in Nos. 70 and 74 of tlie 
Spectator. 

Cheyenne (shl-yen'), a town of the U. 
States, capital of Wyoming territory, on 
the Union Pacific Railway, where it is joined 
by the Denver Pacific; a rising place. Pop. 
3456. — The river Cheyenne, or Big Chey- 
enne, a tributary of the Missouri, is formed 
by two branches, the N. Fork and the S. 
Fork, which rise in this state, and have the 
Black Hills between them, each about 300 
m. long, the Big Cheyenne being 150 
more. 

Chiabrera (ki-a-bra'ra), Gabriel TiO, Ita- 
lian poet, born in 1552, died in 1637; wrote 
various kinds of poems, and imitated Pindar 
and Anacreon in odes and canzonets, not 
unsuccessfully. 

Chiana (ki-ii'na; anciently Clanis)^ a 
river and valley, Italy, in Tuscany and Um- 
bria. The river is artificially divided into 
two branches, the one flowing into the Arno, 
the other into the Paglia. By works begun 
in 1551 and completed only in 1823 the 
valley of the C’hiana has been drained and 
brought under cultivation, being now one 
of the most productive portions of Italy. 

Chianti (ki-an'te), a district in Italy, near 
Siena, where what is now the best- known 
red wine of Italy is produced. Chianti wine 
is full flavoured and astringent, with an al- 
coholic strength of about 20 per cent. 

Chian Turpentine (kl-an), a turpentine or 
resin obtained from the island of (Jhios (Scio), 
yielded by Pistachia Tr.rehinthus^ a native 
of the Mediterranean islands and shores, 
used in medicine. Called also Cyprus tur- 
pentine. 

Chiapas (chi-ii'piis), a state of the Mexi- 
can Confederation, area 16,048 square miles. 
It is in many parts mountainous, is inter- 
sected by Several considerable streams, and 
covered with immense forests. The valleys 
are fertile, and produce much maize, sugar, 
cacao, and cotton, &c. But trade is quite 
undeveloped on account of the lack of roads. 
The capital is San Cristobal Pop. 209,862. 

Chiaramonte (ki-a-ra-raon'ta), a town of 
Sicily, prov. Syracuse, on a hill in a highly- 
fertile neighbourhood. Pop. 9364. 
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Chiari (ki-ii're), a town of N. Italy, pro- 
vince and 14 miles w. Brescia, with manu- 
factures of silk. Pop. 5999, 

Chiaroscuro (ki-a-ro-sku'ro; an Italian 
term, meaning ‘clear-obscure;* in French, 
cfair-ohscur), in painting, the distribution 
of the lights and shadows in a picture. A 
composition, however perfect in other re- 
spects, becomes a picture only by means of 
tiic cliiaroscuro, which gives faithfulness to 
tlie representation, and therefore is of the 
highest importance for the painter. The 
drawing of a piece may be perfectly correct, 
the colouring may be brilliant and true, 
and yet the whole picture remain cold ami 
hard. By the chiaroscuro objects are made 
to advance or recede from the eye, produce 
a mutual effect, and form a united ami 
beautiful whole. 

Chiastolite (kl-as'to-lit), a mineral, a 
silicate of aluminium, having crystals ar- 
ranged in a peculiar manner. The form of 
the crystals is a four-sided prism, whoso 
bases are rhomlis differing little from 
squares, but each crystal, when viewed at its 
extremities or on a transverse section, is 
obviously composed of two very different 
substances, and its general aspect is that of 
a black prism passing longitudinally through 
the axis of another prism which is whitish. 

Chiavari (ki-a'va-re), a seaport town, 
Italy, in the province of Genoa, ‘23 miles k. 
by s. of Genoa, in a district productive of 
wint,, olives, and silk. Pop. 7659. 

Chiavenna (ki-a-ven'na), a town, Italy, 
liombardy, 38 miles n.n.w. Bergamo, in the 
province of Sondrio, in a valley in the midst 
of magnificent scenery on the road to the 
Spliigeu Pass, with an important transit 
tra<le. Pop. 2848. 

Chibouque (shi-bdk'), a Turkish pipe with 
a long stem. 

Chica (che'ka), a red colouring matter 
which the Indians on the upper parts of the 
Orinoco and the Kio Negro prepare from 
the leaves of a plant native to that region 
called Bignonia Chica^ and with which they 
paint their skin, in order to be better able 
to resist the rays of the sun. See Bignonia. 

Chica (che'ka), a kind of beer made from 
maize, in general use in Chile, Peru, and else- 
where in the mountainous regions of South 
America. The usual method of preparing it 
is to steep the maize till it begins to grow, 
when it is exposed to dry in the sun. The 
malt thus prepared is then ground, mixed 
with warm water, and left to ferment. Tlie 
beer, when ready, has a dark -yellow (xdour, 
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and a pleasant and somewhat hitter and sour 
taste, ami is very intoxicating. Sometimes 
the Indians instead of grinding the malt 
chew it, and this variety of the liipior is 
considered the best. It is the national 
drink of the Indians, and consumed by them 
in great (piantities. Piio and imm are other 
names for it. 

Chicacole or Chtkakol, a town of India, 
in the Ganjam district, Madras ProHideucy, 
567 miles n.k. of Madras, notable for its fine 
muslin manufactures. Pop. 16,355. 

Chicago (shi-ka'gii), a city, Illinois, United 
States, the capital of Cook county, <»n the 
south-west shore of Tjake Michigan, and on 
both sides of Chicago Biver. It stands on 
a level plain, and is surrounded by a beauti- 
ful and fertile country. The ( -hicago Biver 
and its two branches separate the city into 
three iine((ual divisions, known as the North, 
the South, and the West, connected by nu- 
merous bridges and two tunnels under tlu» 
river. The streets are wide and are lai»l 
out at right angles, many of them btung 
adorned by rows of fine forest trees, "i’be 
site of the city was origin Jilly unhealthy 
from its lowness, but a largo portion of it 
has been artificially heightened (even while 
occupied by buildings) by 8 or 10 feet, 'I’be 
public parks have an area of 2000 acres. 
Among the chief buildings are the now 
city -hall and court-house, the custonj -house 
and post-office, and the chamber of com- 
merce. There is a university and a largo 
number of higher-class colleges ami semi- 
naries. To supply the town with water 
two tunnels have been constructed which 
extend for 2 miles under Lake Michigan, 
and convey the ptjro water of that lake into 
the town, where it is pumped up to a height 
of 160 ft. and distributefL Another tunnel 
4 miles long is being constructed. There 
are also a number of artesian wells. From 
its position at the head of the great chain 
of the American lakes, and at the centre of 
a net-work of railroads communicating with 
all parts of the Union, Chicago has always 
been more a commercial than a manufactur- 
ing city, ‘i'here are extensive docks, basins, 
and other accommodation for shipping. The 
industries embrace iron-founding, brewing, 
distilling, leather, hats, sugar, tobacco, agri- 
cultural implements, steam-engines, boots 
and shoes. In commerce Chicago is only 
second to New York. It has an enonnous 
trade in pork-packing, and is the greatest 
market for grain and timber in America. 
Other articles for which it is a centre of 
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trade are flour, provisions, wool, hides, soft 
goods, clothing. Before 1831 C-hicago was 
a mere trading station. Its charter is dated 
March 4, 1 837, its population being then 4170, 
but since then it has advanced at an alto- 
gether extraordinary rate. On 7th Oct. 1871 
a great fire occurred which burned down a 
vast numl)er of houses and rendered about 
1 50,000 persons homeless and destitute. But 
the energy of its inhabitants and its favour- 
able situation enabled it to recover in a sur- 
prisingly short time. In 1880 its popula- 
tion was 603,18.5; by the end of 1887 it had 
increased to nearly 800,000. Germans are 
very numerous amongst its inhabitants. 

Chichen (che-chen'), or CincHEN-IrzA, 
an ancient ruined city of Yucatan, Central 
America, about 35 miles w. Valladolid. Its 
ruins are very magnificent, and are in better 
preservation than most of the other ruined 
cities of the same province. 

Chich^eater, an episcopal and municipal 
city, and until 1885 a parliamentary borough 
of llingland (now giving name to a pari, 
div.), near the south-west corner of the 
county of Sussex, well built, with wide 
streets. Its old wall, still in good j>reserva- 
tion and lined with lofty elms, gives it a very 
pictures(|ue appearance. Its }^rincipal edi- 
fice is the cathedral, an ancient Gothic struc- 
ture with a most graceful spire. Chichester 
takes its name (CJissa-ceaster) from the South 
Saxon king ( -issa, who rebuilt it. Pop. 9669. 

Chick'adee, tlie popular name in Ame- 
rica of the black-cap titmouse {Parus atri-, 
cap ill ua) and other allied species, being 
given from their note. 

Chickahom'iny, a river in Virginia, ris- 
ing about 20 miles N.w. of Richmond, flow- 
ing s.E. till it joins the James lliver. Near 
this river many important battles during the 
civil war took place — the battle of Williams- 
burg, of the Seven Pines, of Gaines’s Mill, 
&c. 

Chickamau'ga, a small tributary of the 
Tennessee River, state of Tennessee, U.S., 
where a battle took place Sept. 19-20, 1863, 
between the Federal troops under Rose- 
crans and the Confederates under Bragg and 
Longstreet, the latter gaining the victory. 

Chick'aaaw Indians, a tri& of American 
Indians of the Appalachian nation. In 
1838 they gave up to the United States the 
last of their lands south of the Tennessee 
River, receixing as compensation a money 
indemnity and new lands on the left bank 
of the Red River, in the Indian Territory. 
The Chickasaws number about 8000, They 


have made considerable advances towards 
civilization, have a senate, house of represen- 
tatives, and more than a million dollars in 
deposit with the Union government. 

Chicken-breasted, having that form of 
breast, resulting from malformation or from 
carious disease or spinal weakness, in which 
the vertebral column is curved forwards, 
giving rise to projection of the sternum or 
breast-bone. 

Chicken-pox (Varicella), an infectious 
disease mainly confined to children. It 
commences with feverishness, and an erup- 
tion of pimples, which speedily become blebs 
filled with clear fluid and as large as split- 
peas. Within a week these dry up into 
dark-coloured scabs, which within another 
week have fallen off. The disease is never 
fatal, and has no evil results. A little open- 
ing medicine and a mild diet is all the treat- 
ment required. 

Chick-pea, the popular name of Ciccr 
aricthium^ which grows wild along the shores 
of the Mediterranean and in many parts of 
the East, producing a short puffy pod with 
one or generally two small wrinkled seeds. 
It is an important article in French and 
Spanish cookery, and the plant is cultivated 
in Europe, Egypt, Syria, India, Mexico, &c. 
When roastecl it is the common parched 
P'm/xc of the East. The herbage serves as 
fodder for cattle. 

Chick'weed, the popular name of Stcllaria 
mediUy order Oaryophyllacene, one of the 
most common w'eeds in cultivated and waste 
ground everywhere in Britain, flowering 
throughout the year. It has a 2 )rocumbent 
more or less hairy stem, with ovate pointed 
leaves, and many small white flowers. It 
is much used for feeding cage-birds, which 
are very fond both of its leaves and seeds. 

Chicla'na, a town, Spain, Andalusia, 12 
miles s.E. Cadiz, built of snow-white stone, 
contains a magnificent hospital, and has 
manufactures of linen, earthenware, &c. 
The sulphur baths, temperature 60", are 
efficacious in cutaneous affections, and are 
much frequented. Fop. 11,027. 

Chic'opee, a town of Massachusetts, U.S., 
on the river Connecticut, at the mouth of 
the Chicopee, with manufactures of cotton, 
machinery, paper, &c. Pop. 11,325. 

Chic'ory {(Jichorium)^ a genus of compo- 
site plants, including the two important 
species of V. Endivia (endive) and 6'. Intyhus 
(chicory or succory). The former, a native 
of the East Indies, is known under two sorts 
— the curled and the Batavian — lK>th for- 
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iriing well-known salads by the blanching of 
their leaves. The C. Intyhui( or chirorif is 
a common perennial plant, from 2 to 3 feet 
high, from the lower part of w'hioh milky 
leaves rise. The leavt's are sometimes 
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blanched, to bo used as salad, in the same 
way as ( '. A'iidivia. Ihit the most imi)ortant 
part »)f the plant is its long, Heshy, and milky 
root, wlji(;h when roasted and ground is now 
extensively used for mixing with cotfee. its 
presence among coffee may easily Ik.! detecte<l 
l)y putting a spoonful of the mixture into a 
glass of clear ciohl water, when the coffee 
will iloat on the surface, arnl the chicory 
separate and discolour the water as it sub- 
sides. 

Chief, in heraldry, the upper part of the 
e8cutche<m cut off by a horizontal line, and 
normally occupying a third of the shield. 

Chief-justice, or l.oitr> Ohikf justice, 
in England, the pre.siiliag judge in the 
Qiit'cn’s Tiench ilivLsion of the High ('ourt 
of Justice, and, in the abseuct? of the Lord- 
chancellor, president of the High Court, 
and also, f.c oJHno^ one of the judges of the 
(\)urt of A]>iwal. 'Fhe Chief -justice of the 
( 'omiiLon Pit as, prevhms to 1881, was the pre- 
siding judge in the Common Pleas division 
of the High Court <)f Justice, but the office 
is now merged in that of the Chief-justice 
of England. The title chief -justice is also 
generally given in the various IJritish col- 
onies to the heads of the different judicial 
establishments, as in Canada, Australia, &c. 
In Canatla there is not only a chief-justice 
at the head of the supreme court of the 
Dominion, but also chief-justices in the 
separate provinces. Similarly, in the U. 
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States, the presiding justice of the supreme 
court is called chief -justice, as are also 
similar officers in the individual states. 

Chiem-See (/lem'za), a lake iu South-eas- 
tern Bavaria, 48 miles s.t:. Munich; greatest 
length 10 miles, greatest breadth 9 miles. 
Its scenery is beautiful, and it contains three 
pretty islands. 

Chieri (ki-are), an old town of North 
Italy, 8 miles k.».k. of Turin, with a very 
large Cothic church, mid manufactures of 
cotUm, silk, &c. l*op. 9191. 

Chieti (ki-;i'te), a town, Southern Italy, 
capital of province of same name, on a hill 
near the right bank of the Pescara. It is 
well built, is the see of an archbishop, and 
luis manufactures t>f woollens, tVe. Poi>. 
12,273. 

Chiff-chaff {Siflria or I^hiflopmuste 
rufa), a bird, so called from its cry, one of 
tli(i warblers, a summer visitant to England 
from the (’oiitinent, 1 or h inches long; in- 
habits wooils and thickets, and destroys 
many insect larva*. 

Chignon (sheii-ytin), a French wonl, 
prcjperly signifying the nape of the neck, 
now used iu English and other languages to 
denote ladies’ back hair wlien raised and 
folded lip, usnally round a ]ku1, in a sort of 
roll on the back part of the head. 

Chigoe (chig'o), or Juancu, a very 
curious insect or S^ircttpsifllu pene- 

trans), closely reseiu filing tlu^ common Htja, 
but of more minute size, found in the West 
Indies and South 


America. It bur- 
rows beneath the 
skin of the foot, and 
senm acquires the 
size of a pea, its 
abdomen becom- 
ing distended with 
eggs. If these eggs 
remain to lie 
hatched beneath 
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I, Miilc, nut. niz«. 'z, 
iimKoilit'd. FoniaU), full of 
(ti'il. Kizr), liu tiikcn frutii 
II huiJiiui tot!. 


the skin great irritation and oven trouble- 
some sores are sure to result. The inset;t 


must be extracted entire, and with great 
care, as soon as its presence is indicated by 
a slight itching or tingling. 

Chih-le (chi-le'), or Pe-chi-lk, one (»f the 
northeni provinces of China, watered by the 
Pei-ho, containing Peking, the imperial 
capital. Area about 29,000 stp miles; pop. 
18,000,000. 

Chihuahua (che-wa'wa), a city, Mexican 
Confederation, capital of the state of the 
same name, generally well built, and sup- 
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plied with water by a notable a(pieduct. 
It is Kurrounded by Hilver mines, and is an 
important entrepot of trade. Pop. about 
12,000. — The State is bounded on the n. 
by the United States and on the n.k. by the 
itio (Irandedel Norte; has a healthy climate, 
and is rich in silver mines. Pop. 225,941. 

Chilaw', a seaport town on the w^est coast 
of Ceylon, 45 miles N. by w. Colombo, for- 
merly a place of greater importance than it 
is now. 

ChiPblains are painful inflammatory 
swellings, of a deep purple or leaden colour, 
to which the fingers, toes, heels, and other 
extreme parts of the Inxly are subject on 
being exposed to a severe degree of cohl. 
'J'lie pain is not constant, but rather pun- 
gent and shooting at particular times, and 
an insupportable itcliing attends it. In 
some instances the skin remains entire, but 
in others it breaks and discharges a thin 
fluid. Compound camphor liniment is a 
useful application, and the parts should be 
ke23t warm. 

Childbirth. See Birth, 

Childebert, the name of three kings of 
the Merovingian dynasty, France. I’he 
first of this name was the third son of 
(flovis, and born about A.i) 495. On his 
father’s death in 511 he succeeded to the 
kingdom of Paris as his share of the paternal 
dominions. Died in 558. -Childebert IT. 
was the son of Sigebert and Brunehaut, and 
born about 670. He died from the effects of 
lunsonin 596. — Childebert III., surnamedcAc 
Jmt^ son of Thierry I., king of the Franks, was 
born about 683, and proclaimed king in 095, 
on the death of his brother, CUovis III. 
His kingship, however, was merely nominal, 
the true sovereign being Pepin le Gros or 
d’H^ristal, who, under the title of Mayor of 
the Palace, exercised the real authority. 
(Childebert III. died in 711. He was thus 
one of those Merovingian kings who, from 
their incapacity, received the appellation of 
roi» fa ineantSf or slwjgard khajH. 

Childermas Day, an old English name 
for Innocents’ Day, a festival celebrated by 
the Anglican Church and the Church of 
Home on the 28th of December in commem- 
oration of the massacre of the Innocents. 

Chili, or Chile (chg'le, chela), a country 
of South America, extending along the Pa- 
cific coast from lat. 18® s. nearly to Ca|)e 
Horn, and including Chilo^ and many other 
islands and part of Tierra del Fuego. It is 
bounded on the N. by Peru (the river Sama 
being the boundary), on the n.e. and e. by 


Bolivia and the Argentine Republic, from 
which it is separated by the chief range of 
the Cordilleras. Its length from N. to 8. is 
about 2400 miles; its breadth, on an average, 
120 miles; area, 293,310 sq. miles, divided 
into a number of provinces and territories; 
pop. (1885), 2,520,442. By the war with Peru 
and Bolivia which terminated in 1 882 Chili 
gained all the sea-board of Bolivia, and 
annexed also the Peruvian provinces of I'ara- 
paca and ’Pacna (the latter for ten years, 
after which a plebiscite is to decide wliether 
it shall go to (yhili or Peru). The chief 
towns are Santiago or St. Jago (the cajiital) 
and Valparaiso. The rivers are numerous, 
but small, and have generally rajud currents; 
the principal are the Biobio, the Valdi\ia, 
Lontue, Maule, Itata,and Chuapaor illapel. 
^J’be suHace is greatly diversified, but rises 
in elevation as it recedes from the coast and 
a{)proaches the Andes, along the watershed 
of which great i)art of the boundary runs. 
Some of the summits here rise to 20,000 
feet or more, but the elevatit)n decrejises to- 
WJirds the south. Chiloc and numerous other 
islands fringe the coast in the south. Earth- 
quakes are common, those of 1822, 1835, 
and 1868 being particularly violent. In the 
(■hilian Andes there are twenty volcanoes 
at least, three of which (Antneo, Villarica, 
and Osorno) are still active. T'he climate is 
remarkably salubrious. In the northern 
provinces it rarely rains - in some parts fier- 
ha})8 never; in the central j)art8 rain is sullici- 
eutly abundant, while in the extreme south 
there is even ail excess of moisture. Among 
the minerals of Chili are gold, silver, copjier, 
lead, iron, zinc, antimony, manganese, ar- 
senic, tin, sulphur, alum, salt, and cubic nitre. 
Silver and copper are the two most import- 
ant metals. The copper mines are mrist 
numerous in the northern districts. The 
cubic nitre, or Chili saltpetre, is a great 
source of wealth. Coal is wrought at several 
places. Though possessing many fertile 
tracts, a great portion of Chili is incafiable 
of cultivation, being naked and mountainous. 
The province of Atacama is especially desti- 
tute of vegetation. From the 29th degree of 
latitude southwards green valleys and fertile 
tracts appear, the character of the vegetation 
getting always richer, till in the southern pro- 
vinces we find the sides of the Andes clothed 
with forests and with herbaceous plants and 
flowers of the richest and most beautiful 
hues. In some of the northern districts 
maize is cultivated; in the southern districts 
wheat and barley are the chief agricultural 
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proflucts. Fniits ai-e abundant — apples, 
jjeare, apricots, peaches, figs, gnipes, oranges, 
water-melons, &c. The spread of Eiii*o- 
pean plants hus l)een so great in some places 
as to crowd out native s})ecieH, and culti- 
vati<)ii is ra])idly carrying this farther, 
'rile wild anitmds include the guanaco, 
puma, or American luui, the chinchilla, 
coypu, deer, &c. Cattle are raised in great 
numlHirs, from 4000 to ‘J0,000 being some- 
times reared on 
one farm. 'J'he 
manufactures 
are of little im- 
portanoe,l)iitin- 
cliide cordage, 
soap, copper 
wares, leather, 
brandy, ite. 'riie 
coinmerce is in- 
crejising raj)id- 
ly. lly far the 
greater part of 
the foreign 
trade is with ^ 

(ireat 1 Britain. 

Mineral pro- 
ducts form five- 
sixths of the 
total exports, 
the principal ar- 
ticle being eiibie 
nitre (or ('hili 
Kalt|)otie), of 
which the value 
was £4,r»00,000 in ]«S.S| and about double 
ill LS88; next come copiuT, iodine, wheat, 
Hih (?r, iVfc. 'Jlie total annual value of exports 
and imports has in recent years averaged 
from £J 0,000,000 to i'lJO, 000,000. Accounts 
are kept in pesos or (hillars, the silver peso 
( loo centarfm) being of the value of 2(1. 
'Fhere are about 1 000 miles of railway. A 
line is in progress to cross the Andes into 
the Argentine Kepuldic. 

(.'hili is a republic, and is considered the 
bi!8t regulated in South America. It is 
under a president elected for five years and 
a council of state. The legislature is com- 
posed of a senate elected for six years, 
and a house (»f deputies elected for three 
years, '.rhe estimated revenue for 1889 
was £7,300,000, the estimated expenditure 
about ecpial. The total debt, home and 
foreign, was about £15,000,000. The army 
numbers about 7000 men; the chief vessels 
of the navy are three iron -clads and one 
protected cruiser. The Chilians are mostly 
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of Spanish or Indian descent. They arc 
generally fond of agricultural jiursuits, and 
|>ossess a considerable amount of energy and 
euterju'ise. Schools and colleges have been 
established, and the extension of the bene- 
fits of education has been of late one of the 
constant iiims of the governineiit, elemen- 
tary education being now gratuitous. 'I'ho 
Komati Catholic is tlui established religion 
of (*bili, but the ineinberH of other d<Miomi- 
nations are ul- 
h»\vtMl to erect 
edifices ill which 
t(»worsl»ip. '^h(^ 
part of (liili 
lying s. of tlu! 
river Hiobio (or 
about hit. 38'^ 
H.) is inhtibite<l 
(^hieliy by In- 
dians. 'I'lieAr- 
aucanians in- 
habit the region 
lying between 
tile rivers I>io- 
bio and Val- 
divia, and long 
m a i n t a i n e d 
their indepeii- 
till in 
lS8‘.i tlK^y be- 
came subjects 
of the (Hiilhui 
government, 
('hili origin- 
ally lielonged to the Incas of l.*eru, from 
whom it was wrested hy the Spaniards under 
Tizarro arnl Almagro in 1535. From this 
iw3ri<»d f /'hili c»>ntinued a ciilony of Spain till 
1810, when a revolution commenced, which 
terminated in 1817 in the independence of 
< 3iili. Several internal commotions liave 
since occurred ; but the country has lieen 
free from these compared with other South 
American states. A war begun with Spain 
ill 1805 led to the blockaile of the covmI by 
the Spanish fleet, and the bombardment of 
Valparaiso in 1800. In 1879 a war broke 
out with Bolivia and Peru, in reference to 
the rights of Chili in the mineral district <if 
Atacama. TTiis war was virtually finished 
in 1881, and the victorious (^lilians gained 
a largo accession of territory fr<mi both Jio- 
livia and Peru. 

Chili Saltpetre. See Cuhic Nitre. 

Chilka, a shallow lagoon in Hindustan, 
separated by a narrow ridge from the Bay 
of Bengal, and mostly in Orissa. 
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Chilian (chil-yan'), a town, Chili, capital 
of the province Nuble, in an angle between 
the Chilian and Nuble, connected by rail 
with Talcahuano and Santiago. Pop. about 
20 , 000 . 

Chilled Iron, iron cast in metsd moulds 
called chiUsy where, on account of the rapid 
conducting of the heat, the iron cools more 
quickly on the surface than it would do if 
cast in sand. Chilled iron is whiter and 
has a harder surface than iron cast in any 
other way. 

Chillianwal'la, a village of India in the 
Punjab, near the Jhelum, famous for a well- 
contested battle fought in its vicinity in 
tiaii. 1849 between the British under Lord 
Gough and the Sikhs, in which the latter 
all but gained the victory. 

Chillicothe (-koth'e), a beautifid and 
flourishing town, Ohio, U.S., on the west 
bank of the Scioto, with manufacturing and 
other industries. Pop. 10,938. 

Chiriies, the fruits of the (Japsicum, used 
to make cayenne pepj>er, pickles, and chilli 
vinegar. 

Chiriingworth, William, an English di- 
vine, born at Oxford in l(i02, and educateil 
at Trinity College, whex'e metai)hysic8 and 
theology were his favourite pursuits. Subtle 
reasoning on authority and infallibility led 
him' for a time into the Church of Ttome, 
but he afterwards returned to the English 
(.-hurch, and published in 1038 a great wt)rk 
in justification of himself, I'he lleligion of 
Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation. He 
was made (. Canceller of the bishopric of 
Salisbury, and on the outbreak of the civil 
war supported the king’s cause and was 
made prisoner at the surrender of Arundel 
Castle. He died 30th Jan. 1644. Sermons 
and other works were also published by 
him, but his Religion of Protestants, which 
formed an epoch in English theology, is 
what has given him lasting fame. 

Chillon (she-yon), a castle, Switzerland, 
on the Lake of Geneva, 6^ miles s.k. of 
Vevay, once an important stronghold of tho 
C-ounts of Savoy, and the prison-house of 
Francis Bonnivard, prior of St. Victor, 
Geneva, from 1530 to 1536. It has acquired 
interest from Byron’s poem, The Prisoner 
of Chillon. 

Chile (kilo). See Ch ilon. 

Chilo^ (chel-wa'), a province and island 
of Chili. The province comprehends the 
island of Chilo^, together with a number of 
other islands, and a portion of the mainland. 
The island of Chilo^ is for the most part 


covered with dense forests, but large tracts 
of it are still unexplored. The chief town 
is San Carlos, or Ancud. The exports con- 
sist chiefly of timber from the forests of the 
island and the mainland. The climate is 
healthy but very wet. Area of the province, 
30,981 sq. miles ; pop. 71,388. 

Chilognatha, Chilopoda. See Chei-. 

Chilon (kilon), or Chilo, one of the so- 
called seven wise men of Greece. He flour- 
ished about the beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury B.C., and was a native of Sparta, and 
one of the Ephori, or chief magistrates. A 
collection of his sayings is extant. 

Chiltem Hills, a range of flint and chalk 
hills, England, extending through Oxford, 
Hertford, and Buckingham shires, loftiest 
summit 905 feet. These hills were anciently 
covered with forests, and were infested by 
numerous bands of robbers. To protect the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts an 
ofiicer was appointed by the crown, called 
the Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
although the duties ami emoluments have 
long ceased the office still exists, and is 
miule use of to afford meml)ers of the House 
of Commons (who cannot give up their seats 
directly) an opportunity of resigning their 
seats when they desire to do so. Being re- 
garded as an api)ointment of honour and 
profit under government, the acceptance of 
it disqualifies a member fiom retaining his 
seat. 

Chimssra, (buMKHA (ki-me'ra), in class, 
myth, a fire-breathing monster, the fore- 
parts of whose body were those of a lion, the 
middle of a goat, and the hinder of a dragon. 
Thus the name came to be used for an un- 
natural production of the fancy. 

Chimssra (ki-me'ra), a genus of cartila- 
ginous fishes. Almost the only known species 
is the Chimwra vwnstrosa, w'hich inhabits 
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the northern seas, and is sometimes called 
hinff of the herringSy and, from its two pairs 
of large teeth, rahhit-fish. There is but one 
giU-opening, and the tail terminates in a 
point, the fish having on the whole a singu- 
lar appearance. It seldom exceeds 3 feet 
in len^h. 
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Chimbora'zo, a mountain of Ecuador, in 
the province of C^uito, about 00 miles s. by 
w. (^uito; lat. about 2^^ s. Thou^di iu>t the 
loftiest summit of the Andes, it rises to the 
height of 20,703 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is covered with perpetual snow 
2(500 feet from the summit and upwards. 
In 1880 it was ascended to the top for the 
first time by Mr. E. AVhymper. 

Chimere (shi-mer'), the upper robe to 
which the lawn sleeves of a bishop are 
attached. 

Chimes, a species of music, mechanically 
produced by the strokes of hammers against 
a series of bells, tuned agretiably tt) a given 
musical scale. Tlie liamuiors are lifted by 
levers acted u})on by metallic pins, t>r 
wooden pegs, stuck into a large barrel, 
which is made to revtdve by clock-work, 
and is so connected with the strikirig j>art 
of the clock mechanism that it is set in 
motion by it at certain intervals of time, 
usually every hour, or every (piarter of an 
hour. Idle chime mechanism is soiaetiiiies 
so constructed that it may be played like a 
piano, but with the fist insieailof the fingers. 

Chim'ney, an ercv tion generally of stone 
or brick containing a passage by which the 
8iin»ke of a tire or furnace escai>es to the 
01)011 air. In this sense the first chiiniieys 
wo hear of are no earlier than the midclle 
ages. Idiis longer a chimney is the more 
perfeet is its draught, proviiled the fire is 
great enough to heat the column of air in 
it, because the tendency of the smoke to 
draw upwanls is in proportion to the dif- 
ference of weiglit between the heated air in 
a (‘hiiimoy an<l an cipial column of external 
air. Snnjky chimneys may be caused either 
by the presence of other buildings obstruct- 
ing the wind and giving rise to irregular cur- 
rents of air, or by improper construction 
of the fireplace and adjacent parts of the 
chimney. The first may generally be cured 
by fixing a chimney-pot of a particular 
construction, or a revolving cowl, on the 
chimney top, in order to prevent the wind 
blowing down ; in the second case the 
narrowing of the chimney throat will gener- 
ally create a better draught. 

Chimney-piece, the assemblage of archi- 
tectural dressings around the open recess 
constituting the fireplace in a room. 

Chimney-swallow. See Swalhm. 

Chimpan'zee, the native Guinea name of 
a large West and Central African ape {Tro- 
glodytes niger) belonging to the anthropoid 
or mau-like monkeys, and to the same genus 
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as the gorilla. When full gnnvii it is some- 
times about 5 feet high, w'itli blac*k hair, and 
is not so large and ])ow'erful as the goiilla. 
Hike the orang it has the hair on its fore- 
arm turned backwards, but differs from it in 
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having an additional dorsal vertebra uJid a 
thirteentii pair of ribs. It walks tu-ect better 
than most of the apes. It fe»‘ds on fruits, 
ofteiirobs the gardensof thenatives, and eoii- 
structs a sort of nest amongst the br;uiehes. 
It is common in inenagtjries, whore it shows 
inueh intelligence and docility. 

China, an immense oinpirt) Htret<;hing 
from the ceiitni of Asia, about 7r> ' i*:. Ion., 
for 3<HK) miles to the cost cojist of Corea, in 
128'’ K. Ion.; and from the Siberian frontier 
at the river Ainoor, about 50" 30' N. Jat., 
for 24()0 miles southwards to the island of 
Hainan. I’his vast empire, second in mag- 
nitude only to that of Russia and Great 
Rritain, has an area t)f abiM»t 4,500,000 srj. 
miles, and a pojiidation variously estimated 
at 300,000,000 and 400,000,000, or more, 
and is usually divided into (Jhina iT-oper 
and the dej)endeiJcieH; Manchuria, Mongo- 
lia, Eastern Turkestan, Dzoungaria, and I’i- 
bet, of which Tibet is practically autono- 
mous, although coiitrt)lled in its foreign 
relations by the (Tiinese government. ( ’oroa 
acknowledges the suzerainty of China, but 
hardly forms part of the empire. T’he tie- 
pendencies, though they trover mt)re than 
3,000,000 sq. miles, ct)ntain but a stnall and 
relatively unimportant part of the ptjpula- 
tion (about 30,000,000), ( lliina J*roper being 
the centre of power and pt jpulation. 

China Proper, knt)wii to Marco Polo 
and earlier travellers by the Tartar name 
of Cathay, called ‘Middle Kingdom' by 
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the Chinese, comprises the following pro- 
vinces; — 


Area ill 
iiq. m. 


(^hihle, 

Hhantung, .. 

Shanai 

Honan 

Kiangsii, . . . 
N^anliwiiy, . 
Kiaiij^Hi, — 
(Uiukiun^, .. 

Fukien, 

Hupeh, 

11 II nan, 

Hhensi, 

Kansu, 

Szeciiuen, .. 
KwariKtung, 
Kwangsi, . . . 

Yunnan 

(juciohow, .. 


68,919 

66,104 

66 , 2(58 

66,104 

44,500 

48,461 

72,176 

39,160 

53,480 

70,450 

74,320 

67,400 

86,608 

16 ( 5.800 

79,466 

78,260 

107 , 9(59 

64,654 


1 , 299,009 


Population. 


Capital. 


17 , 937.000 

36 , 247,836 

12 . 211.453 

22 , 116,827 

20 , 905,171 

20 , 696,988 

6 , 151,327 

11 , 588,692 

26 , 769,656 

33 , 365,006 

21 , 002,604 

8 , 432,193 

5 . 411,188 

67 , 712.897 

29 , 706,249 

24 , 634,118 

11 , 721,676 

7 , 669.181 


Peking. 

Tae-nan-foo, 

Tae-yuen-foo. 

Kae-fung'fuo. 

Nanking. 

Ngan-king-foo. 

Nan>chang-fon. 

llang-choo-foo. 

Foo'choo-loo. 

Wo-chang-fo<>. 

Chatig-shu-foo. 

8e-gan-foo. 

Lan-clioo-foo. 

Oiling- too-foo. 

Canton. 

Quc-lin-foo. 

Yunnan. 

Quei-yang-foo. 


382 , 078,800 


The areas and populations are given differ- 
ently by different authorities, and the total 
extent is by some stated to be 1,654,000 sq. 
miles. Peking is the capital. There are 
many large and iiopulous cities. 

Physical Features . — (Ireat part of the 
country is not well know’n. 'rhe coast-line 
foriris an irregular curve of about 2500 miles. 
1 1 is not deeply penetrated by gulfs, the only 
one of great extent being that of Pe-che-le 
in the north-east, but numerous indeutatious 
of sufficient dimensions to form safe and 
capacious roadsteads are found in every 
(piarter. It is characterized by a fringe of 
islaiids and islets, the largest of whicli are 
Korun >sa and Hainan, 'fhe C ulf of Pe-che-le, 
the Yellow Sea, and the China Sea wash the 
ejistern and south-eastern shores, and are 
characterized by the destructive storms 
called typhoons. The inland boundaries are 
formed mainly by Tonquin, Burmah, Tibet, 
and, on the north, partly by the Great Wall 
separating China from Mongolia, one of the 
most remarkable of human structures, being 
an artificial barrier 1600 miles long. Two 
thirds of the interior are estimated to be 
mountainous. The general slope is from 
west to east, and the mountains are a con- 
tinuation of those of Tibet and Central 
Asia, ^’he great Kuen-lim range throws 
off branches, the Tsing-Ling, Fu-niu-shan 
and Mn-ling, which, running eastward be- 
tween the great valleys of the Hoang-Ho 
and Yang-tse-kiang, traverse almost the 
whole breadth of China. Further north 


the Nan-shan branch of the Kuen-lun range 
runs under various names ( Kuliang, Alashan, 
liishan, &c.) along the north-east of China 
till it reaches the frontier of Manchuria, 
north of Peking. The third great moun- 
tain system of China is in the south-east, 
where extensive chains such as the Nan- 
shan, the Ta-yu-ling, and Pu-ling stretch 
on the south side of the Yaiig-tse-kiang 
all the way from the highlands of Yunnan 
to the eastern sea-board. Between these 
mountain systems, and following courses 
which may be roughly described as ])arallel, 
run the two great rivers of (/bina, the 
Iloang-ho and the Yang-tse-kiang. Here lie 
the central and richest provinces of l.ffiiiia. 
On both sides of the lower Hoaiig-ho is aii 
immense delta plain, consisting generally 
of a deep alluvial soil of unparalleled fer- 
tility. As they approach the sca-coast the 
two rivers are connected by the Grand 
Canal, 700 miles in length, thus completing 
a magnificent system of inland navigation. 
The Hoang-ho has changed its lower course 
several times, and is subject to tremendous 
and disastrous floods. Besides these rivers 
and their numerous tributaries, the most 
deserving of notice are the Se-kiang in the 
south, of considerable size, but still more 
commercial importance, having at or near 
its embouchure ("anton, Hong- Kong, and 
Macao; and the l*ei-ho, which, though much 
smaller, forms a water-way between lacking 
and the Gulf of Pe-che-le. There are a num- 
ber of lakes, mostly of no gn^at size; the 
largest is ^’ung-ting, near the centre of 
(ffiina, with a circumference of about 270 
miles. A remarkable feature of the surface 
of Northern China is the deposit of locssj a 
brownish-yellow earth of great fertility, 
which covers an immense area both of 
mountain and valley, and enables agricul- 
ture to be successfully carried to the height 
of 7000 or 8000 feet. 

Climate . — ^The greater part of China l)e- 
longs to the temperate zone, but it has 
what is called an excessive climate. At 
Peking in summer the heat ranges from 90° 
to 100“ in the shade, while the winter is 
so cold that the rivers are usually frozen 
from December to March. At Shanghai, 
lat. 31“ 20', the maximum temperature 
reaches 1 00°, and the minimum falls at least 
to 20“ below freezing-point (12'’ Fahr.). In 
the south the climate is of a tropical charac- 
ter, the summer heat rising to 120“. Here 
the south-west and north-east monsoons 
blow with great regularity, and divide the 
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year between them. Aiiion^^ the jEtreatest 
scourgert of the country are the di’eadful 
gales known as typhiMUis, from the Chinese 
'ia-fung, or ‘great-wind.' They never fail 
to commit great devastation, tliough hap- 
pily they alw'ays give such timely notice of 
their approach that preparations can lie 
made. The Hoang-ho and Yang-tso-kiang 
basins have a pretty ecpiable temj>erature, 
due to the soft moist winds of the PaciKc. 

y V(m/ HctioHn. China is well supplied with 
minerals, including gold, silver, copi>er, ir<»n, 
and other metals, and there are very exten- 
sive coal-fields, though tlio <piantity raised 
from them is comparatively small. Salt is 
abundant, and there are inexhaustible beds 
of kaolin, or porcelain earth. Among animals 
it is difficult to meJition any tliat are cha- 
racteristic of the country; many of them are 
identical with or differ but little from those 
of Kuro))e. In the south and south-west 
the tiger, the rhinoceros, and elephant are 
found; bears are eominou in many parts; 
other carnivora are the wild-cat, badger, 
lynx, marten, Ac. ('ainels and elejilmnts 
are used in a domestic state, but the chief 
domesticated animal is the buffalo. 'I'he 
liorses are of a poor breed. Among birds 
the most lieautiful arc the gold and silver 
pheasants. .Fish swarm in all inland waters as 
well as on the coast, the natural supply iKiing 
immensely increased by artifi(;iai means. 
As re^^ards the flctra of China, it is tnjpical 
in the south (coco and sago palms, banana, 
panda, nus, Ac.), sub-tropical farther north, 
ami still fiirther north prevails a number of 
plants afid trees identical with or closely 
akin to those of middle Europe. Flowering 
])lantH, shrubs, and trees art; so exceedingly 
ahumlaiit as to form a feature. 'J’he bam- 
boo, fi-oin the immense number of uses to 
which it is jmt, is one of the most valuable 
trees. Oaks, the chestnut, hazel, pines, 
yew, walnut, Ac., are among forest trees. 
Wax and camphor trees almund. Azaleas 
are exceedingly numerous; other flowering 
plants are the camellia, ruse, passion-flower, 
cactus, lagerstrtemia, Ac. Fruits are abun- 
dant an<l varied. 'J'he soil, especially of the 
country comprising the two great river 
basins, is extremely fertile, and agriculture 
hiis always f)een held in high veneration in 
China. Rice, as the principal food of the 
people, is the staple crop. The rich alluvial 
plains wliich cover a great part of the sur- 
face are admirably adapted for its culture, 
and by careful management yield amazing 
crops. In the north there is a variety 
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called dry-soil rice, which is cidtivated like 
any other cereal. VV'beat, barley, and millet 
are the other chief grain crops. Other 
crops are maize, buckwheat, a great variety 
of Iieans, pease, and j)ulse generally, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and vegetables in ciulless 
variety, including {lotatoes, turni])s, Ac., 
and at the [.K>rt8 the best European and 
American vegetables. Varieties of tiu? cab- 
bage tribe are exUsnsively cultivated h»r 
the oil tixtructed from the st'cds. 'I'hree 
plants of the greatest economical im[iortance 
to China are the niulherry, cultivated t(> 
jirovide f<M)d bu- silkworms, cottt)n, and tiia, 
the last for long reganh^d as exclusively a 
(liinese jtroduet. Another imi)ortant crop 
is the opium poppy, which is exb'iisively 
grown, though the product is inferior to 
that (»f India. 

Mitnx/acfui't a. Ju arts and industry the 
(Uiinese have made considerable jirogress. 
One pv'culiar featuri; in their proce.sst‘8 is 
the general absence of maebinery, juul the 
prepomlerance of niamial labour. Among 
the chief industries is tiu; silk mamifaeiiiru, 
which ju'oduees some varietic.s of stulfs 
unsjirpjiHHiul anywhere, IC very body wears 
silks; it is the pmscribefl attire of high 
ofHcei'S. 'J'he liner kinds of it form the 
ordinary dresses of the opulent, while the 
poorest manage to deck tiiemstdvos in 
coarser, if not on common, at lejist on gala 
days. The embroidery of silk is carriitd on 
to an amazing extent. ( ^)tton goods are 
also largely made, tlnaigh great (|uantitieH 
of European and American irninufaetures 
are also imj)orted. Flax is not grown, but 
a good substitute for it is found in the fibres 
of tw'o or three plants, from which the beau- 
tiful grass-cloth, similar in appearance to 
linen, is extensively woven. Woollens are 
made only to a limited extent. 'I’hu porce- 
lain of (!bina has Ixtun famous from the 
earliest i)erit>d8, and the manufacture of the 
finest fonriB of it was long known to the 
Chinese alone, though their productions are 
now surpassed by those of 10nroj>e. In 
lacquered ware the Chinese continue unsur- 
passed. In working in metals they liave only 
attained to mediocrity. Ilie metallic pro- 
ducts most deserving of notice are gongs, 
mirrors, statuettes in copper and bronze, and 
various kinds of carved, chased, and filigree 
work, both in gold and silver. In a great 
numiMjr of minor articles the workmanship 
is exquisite ~ fans, card-cases, seals, combs, 
chess-men f>f wood, ivory, mother-of-pearl, 
tortoise-shell, Ac. Paper is made of a great 
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variety of Buljstanceg, and the art of making 
it — like various others— was practised in 
China long before Europe actjuired it. 

Commerce. — I’he inland trade of China, 
aided by its vast system of water communi- 
cation, is of incalculable magnitude, the 
rivers and canals literally swarming with 
junks, barges, and boats of all sizes. Koads, 
however, are few and ba^l, and railways 
have as yet only made a mere commence- 
ment. Telegra|)h8 have made more progress, 
though the lines as yet do not much exceed 
oODO miles. A defective postal system is 
kept up, partly by the government, partly by 
private enterprise. Jiy the opening of the 
principal ports (the ‘treaty’ j)ort8, twenty- 
two in number) the foreign commerce has 
l)een immensely increaseil. ^J’he chief of 
these ports are: Shanghai (by far the first), 
( ‘anton, Hankow, Swatow,'^rient8in,Ning-po, 
and Foo-chow. The main articles of export 
are tea and raw and manufactured silk; the 
main imports, cotton goods, opium, metals 
and metal goods. The total expoi1» and 
imports usually amount to more than 
X 10,000,000. In 1887 they were together 
jL‘47, 000, 000, being greater than any previous 
y(!ar. Among the ctumtries trading with 
CUiinathe principal areCreat Britain, India, 
Ivussia, and the United States. In 1887 
Creat Britain furnished £0,700,000 of the 
imports and rfjceived £6,007,000 of the ex- 
|K)rts. Tile chief article of export to (Ireat 
llritaiii is tea, the amount of which from 
C'hina, exclusive of Hong-Kong and Maca(>, 
in 1887, was 110,500,000 lbs. of the value of 
£4,201,000. In return Creat Britain sent 
to (4iina manufactured cotton and woollen 
gixids of the value of £5,152,000. The 
(juantity of opium imported, almost wholly 
from India, re.-iches the value of £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 annually. — Among the stan- 
dards of weight used are the liamj or Uiel~ 
]|soz. avoirdupois; the — 1 ^ lbs. ; and 
the picul ~ 133.4 ^f niches 

is the standard measure of length ; a mea- 
sure of distance is the li 4 of a mile. There 
are no national gold and silver coins. The 
usual unit or denomination of money is the 
tadf the value of which varies accoi^ing to 
tlie rate of exchange; in 1875 it was 6s. 2d., 
in 1887 5«. O^^d. Silver bullion, called sycce, 
and gold bullion, usually stamped with the 
name of the banker and the year and district 
in which it is cast, are used in larger trans- 
actions. Private bankers are found in all 
large towns. They issue paper-money, which 
passes current in the particular districts 


where they are known. The IVIexican dollar, 
of the value of 4s. 2d., is current in Canton 
and the south of China. 

People . — The Chinese belong to the Mon- 
golian race, but in them its harsher features, 
as represented in the genuine Tartars, are 
considerably softened. They are generally 
of low stature, have small hands and feet 
(the last artiticially made so small in the 
females as to become a deformity), a dark 
comidexion, a wide forehead, black hair, 
eyes and eyebrows oblicpiely turned upwards 
at the outer extremities. In bodily strength 
they are far inferior to Europeans, but su- 
perior to most Asiatics, and their great assi- 
duity and patient endurance of fatigue make 
them valuable as labourers. They are con- 
sidered to be deficient in courage. In their 
moral (qualities there is much that is amiable. 
^J’hey are strongly attached to their homes, 
hold age in respect, toil hard for the support 
of their families, and in the interior, where 
the worst kind of foreign intercourse has 
not debased them, exhibit an unsophisticated 
simplicity of manners which recalls the age 
of the patriarchs. In the great mass these 
(lualities are counterbalanced, or rather suj)- 
plaiited, by numerous vices— treachery, lying, 
and various others. The C’hinese use great 
politeness in their intercourse with each 
other; but there is perhaps a want of frank- 
ness and sincerity. 'J’hey scrupulously avoid 
all contradiction and oifensive ex2)ression8 in 
conversation. Gambling is a universal vice. 
Drunkennevss has hitherto been rare amongst 
them, but the habit of ojuum- smoking has 
much extended of late. But, with many 
vicious characteristics, the Chinese are pre- 
served from degeneration by their universal 
frugality and thrift. Hard work, done in the 
most uncomplaining way, has become second 
nature with them. Filial piety is also a 
stiikiug feature of their character, and is, 
in fact, the })rinciple upon which ( Jhiuese 
society is constituted. They have cbamliers 
set apart for the worship of their ancestors, 
where religious ceremonies are regularly 
performed. 

Langudgcy Religion^ d:c . — The Chinese is 
the most important and most widely spreati 
of the so-called monosyllabic languages of 
Flastern Asia, in which each word is uttered 
by a single movement of the organs of 
speech. There is no alphabet, each word 
l^ing represented by a single symbol or 
character. These written characters appear 
to have been originally hieroglyj^hics or 
rude copies' of the objects designed to be 
896 
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expressed by them; but the hieroglyphic 
features have almost entirely disapjHJared, 
and many of the symbols are formed of what 
seems to be an arbitrary combination of 
lines, or are built up of other symbols com- 
bined. In writing or printing the char- 
acters are arranged in vertical columns, 
to l)e read from top to bottom. The art of 
making paper is said to have been known 
in the 1 st century after Christ, and printing 
from wooden blocks in the 7th or 8th cen- 


tury, hundreds of years before these valu- 
able arts were re-invented in Europe; and 
the C-hiuese literature is now very exten- 
sive. There are great numbers of trea- 
tises on almost all subjects— science, his- 
tory, geography, belles-lettres, and poetry; 
literary eminence is the sure avenue to 
the highest honours and offices of the state, 
and hence ‘the literati are the gentry, tlie 
mi^istrates, the governors, the negotiators, 
the ministers of China.’ Among the more 
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comfortable classes education of the kind 
which promises to be best rewarded is almost 
universal, and in every village there are 
schools for the lower classes; but attendance 
is not so general as was at one titne sup- 
posed. The chief religions in China are 
( ’onfucianism, Taouism, and lluddhism, the 
last introduced subsequently to the others. 
The religion of the learned and of the state, 
if it may be so called, is that founded by 
Kong-Fu-Tse or Confucius, abo\it .‘>50 B.c. 
Taouism, founded by Laotsze, is a compound 
of mystical and superstitious elements. But 
amongst the great mass of the people a form 
of Buddhism prevails, or a sort of mixture of 
the other three religions. In the western 
parts Mohammedanism has many followers. 
The most important CJhristian missions are 
those of the French Roman Catholics, who 
have been longest in the country and have nu- 
merous stations. V arious Protestant btKlies 
also carry on missionary operations in China, 
but hitherto with indifferent success, the 
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Protestant converts only numbering from 
25,000 to 30,000. 

(rOver7i7neritf Administration^ d'C. - I’he 
government is a)i absolute dtJHjfotisni. The 
reigning dynasty is of Matichu Tartar blood. 
The emperor unites in his perst)ri the attri- 
butes of supreme magistrate and sovereign 
pontiff, and as the ‘Hon of Heaven' is in 
theory accountable only to heaven. Four 
principal ministers, two of whom are Man- 
chus and two Chinese, fomi, along with two 
assistants, the inner council of state. 'J'he 
governnjent business is distributed among 
seven boards, having cognizance respectively 
of all civil officers, of revenue, of rites and 
ceremonies, of military affairs, of crime, of 
public works, and c»f naval affairs. Besides 
these, there is the Board of (ieneral Super- 
vision, or censorate, composed of forty or 
fifty mandarins, who go out into the empire 
as imperial inspectors, and are privileged 
to make any remonstrance to the em[)eror 
without endangering their lives. The pro- 
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vinceft, either Singly or by twos, are under 
a governor and sub-governor, and each pro- 
vince has also a chief criminal judge and a 
treasurer. Particular magistrates preside 
over particular districts and cities, and in- 
stead of being permanent are changed about 
once in three years. Although very excel- 
lent in theory, the public adtninistration is 
very deficient in integrity and efficiency. 
There is no check on the authorities, and 
the lower mandarins devote their attention 
to raising money to make up for their in- 
sufficient salaries or to purchase higher 
offices. The Chinese military force consists 
of the Manchurian army, 270,000 strong, 
and an army comi)Osed of Chinese and other 
races numbering about 800,000. Under Eng- 
lish officers their training and discipline have 
much improved of late, and the newest 
kinds of rifles and cannons have been im- 
ported from Europe. The navy consists of 
two fleets — one for rivers and another for 
sea; but though it numbers many vessels, it 
is not very efficient, and is scarcely able to 
clear the Chinese coast from the pirates who 
infest the numerous creeks and islets. It 
has lately, however, been much strengthened 
by a number of steel corvettes built in Eng- 
land and Germany. The revenue of the 
empire is derived from customs, excise, taxes 
on land and property, and is said to amount 
to £7)0,000,000, of which one-half is paid 
in kind, llie external debt is only about 
£ 6 , 000 , 000 . 

Jlistory . — The early history of the Chinese 
is shrouded in fable, but it is certain that 
civili/.ation had advanced much among them 
when it was only beginning to dawn on the 
nations of Europe. The Chow dynasty, 
which w'as founded by Woo-wang, and 
lasted from about 1100 B.c. to 258 B.C., is 
perhaps the earliest that can be regarded 
as historic, and even of it not much more is 
historic than the name. Under Ling-wang, 
one of the sovereigns of this dynasty, Con- 
fucius is said to have been born, some time 
in the 6th century B.C. During the latter 
half of the period during which this line of 
sovereigns held sway there appear to have 
been a numl>er of rival kings in China, who 
lived in strife with one another. Chow- 
siang, who was the founder of the Tsin dy- 
nasty, from which China takes its name, 
gained the superiority over his rivals, and 
died in 261 B.o. His great-grandson, a na- 
tional hero of the Chinese, was the first to as- 
sume the title of ‘Hoang’ (emperor), and 
called himself Che-Hoang-ti. He ruled over 


an empire nearly conterminous with modern 
China proper. In his reign the great wall 
(see next art.), designed as a protection 
against marauding Tartars, was begun in 214 
B.C. Buddhism was introduced in 65 a.p. 
Subsequently the empire broke up into 
three or more states, and a long period of 
confusion and weak government ensued. In 
960 a strong ruler managed to consolidate 
the emigre, but the attjicks of the Tartars 
were now causing much trouble. In the 
13th century the Mongols under Jenghis 
Khan and his son Ogdai conquered (’hina, 
and in 1259 the celebrated Kublai Khan, 
a nephew of the latter, ascended the throne 
and founded the Mongol dynasty. His ninth 
descendant was driven from the throne, 
and a native dynasty called Ming again 
succeeded in 1368 in the person of Hungwu. 
A long period of peace ensued, but was 
broken about 1618, when the Manchus 
gained the ascendency, and after a war 
of twenty-seven years founded the existing 
Tartar dynasty in the person of Tungchi, 
establishing their capital in the northern 
city of Peking, which was nearer their native 
country and resources than the old capital 
Nanking. The earliest authentic accounts of 
China published in Europe are those of 
Marco Polo, who visited the country in 
the 13th century. The first British inter- 
course was attempted under Queen Elizabeth 
in 1 596, and a trade was subsequently estab- 
lished by the East India Company, but no 
direct intercourse between the governments 
took place till the embassy of Lord Macart- 
ney in 1792. A second embassy in 1816, 
by Lord Amherst, was treated with insol- 
ence; and subsequently the treatment of 
British merchants became such that a col- 
lision was inevitable. In 1 840 the British, 
on being refused redress for injuries, partly 
real and partly alleged, proceeded tt) hos- 
tilities, and after scattering, almost without 
a struggle, every force which was opposed 
to them, were preparing to lay siege to 
Nanking, when the Chinese found it neces- 
sary to sue for peace. A treaty was then 
concluded (1842), by which the five ports 
of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai were opened to British mer- 
chants, the island of Hong- Kong ceded to 
the British in perpetuity, and the payment 
of 21,000,000 dollars agreed to be made 
by the Chinese, In 1850 an insurrection, 
headed by Hung-seu-tseuan or Tien-te, 
broke out in the provinces adjoining Canton, 
with the object of expelling the Manchu 
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dynasty from the throne, as well as of 
restoring the ancient national religion of 
Shan-ti, and of making Tieii-te the founder 
of a new dynasty, which he called that of 
Tai-piiig, or Universal Peace. After a long 
period of civil war the 'rai-ping rel»ellion 
was at length suppressed in 1805, chiefly by 
the exertions of (reneral Gordon and other 
P>ritish and American otlicers at the head of 
the Chinese army. In ()ctol)er, 18.5<), the 
crow of a vessel belonging tt) Hong- Kong 
W'ere seized by the ( Chinese. I’he men were 
afterwards brought back, but all reparation 
or apology was refused. In consequence of 
this a war with China commenced, in which 
the French took part with the British. 
Peking had to be taken (in 1860) before 
the C'hinese government finally gave way, 
and granted a ti'eaty securing important 
])rivilege8 to the allies. A revolt of the 
Mohammedans in Turkestan had meantime 
taken place, but in 1874 it was at last sup- 
pressed, and in 1 881 llnssia restored the pro- 
vince of Kulja, thus completing the estal)- 
lishment of Chinese authority in Eastern 
Turkestan. The present emperor, U'saitien, 
succeeded in ISTo, but only assumed the 
reins of government in 1887, on reaching 
the ago of sixteen. The following succinct 
statement of recent progress in China was 
Tnade in 1 887 by Dr. Williamsor», who has 
laboured as a missionary in the country since 
18()3; ‘Who among us, ten years ago, would 
have dared to imagine that to-day China 
would have (1) a national fleet; (2) the tele- 
graph radiating to the most distant pro- 
vinces; (3) government colleges for en- 
gineering, navigation, military tactics, elec- 
triilty, and medicine, each college manned 
both by foreigners and educated natives; 
(4) the Kai-ping mines supj dying steamers 
and the north ports with excellent and chea]> 
coal; (5) envoys to the leading countries, and 
consuls at Nagasaki, &c.; (6) Corea open; 
(7) the China Merchants’ Steam Naviga- 
tion fleet of over forty large vessels; (8) the 
Kai-piiig railway, worked now for nearly 
four years so successfully that an edict has 
been issued for its extension; (9) a national 
post-office commenced; (10) scientific ques- 
tions added to the list presented at several 
of the last triennial provincial examinations.' 

China, Great Wall of, the largest artificial 
structure on the face of the earth, a barrier 
extending for about 1500 miles in the north 
of China proper, of which it partly forma 
the boundary. Its western end is in the 
deserts of Central Asia, its eastern reaches 
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the sea to the north-eastward of Peking. 
It was erected as a barrier against the in- 
roads of the barbarous tribes, and dates 
from about 214 B.c. It is carried over height 
and hollow, and avoids no inequality of the 
ground, reaching in one place the height of 
over 5000 ft. above the sea. Earth, gravel, 
brick, and stone were used in its construc- 
tion, and in some places it is much tnoiv 
substantial than in otlun's. Its greatest 
height, including the parai>et on its top, is 
about 50 feet, and it is strengthened by 
towers at regular distances. 

China Aster, the common name of Callist- 
t^phus chinensiSf a composite plant, hardy 
and free flowering. See Asters. 

China-clay. See Kaolin. 

China Grass, Bochnurm nirl^a, a plant 
of the nettle family, a native of Southern 
and Eastern Asia and the Asiatic islands, 
and now more or less cultivated in many 
other countries, such as Southern France, 
Algeria, Natal, Mauritius, Australia, tho 
United States, Mexico, .lamaica, »>ic. It 
yields a fihre which possesses most valuable 
properties, and has long been made in China 
into a beautiful cloth, and is probjibly de- 
stined to play a much more important part 
as a textile material. It is very strong, 
presents unusual resistance to the effects of 
moisture, and is fine and silky in appearaiuHi. 
With w'ool, hemp, cotton, and flax it is be- 
lieved that it may successfully compete, 
but its full cap.abilities are hardly as yi‘t 
known, though it is long since trials have 
been made with it as a subject of manufac- 
ture. Recently considerable (piantities hav»! 
been used in France, and woven both pure 
and mixed into various beautiful fabrics. 
In England such articles as ladies’ scarves, 
handkerchiefs, umbrella- covers, &c., are 
made of it. Hitherto, however, its high 
price, owing to the difficulty of j>rej)aring it 
in a suitable form for manufacture, has been 
against its use, but a sullicieutly cheap pro- 
cess of preparation is said to have been 
recently invented. Called also Rhea^ Rkcea^ 
Ramie, or Ramee. 

China Ink, a black solid, which, when 
rubbed down with water, forms a very ])uro 
black indelible ink. It has been used in 
China from time immemoriaL There are 
different accounts of the process, but it ap- 
pears to be made by boiling the juices of 
certain plants with water to a synip, adding 
to this a quantity of gelatine, and then 
thoroughly incorporating the carbonaceous 
matter. There is generally ad<led some 
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perfume — a little musk or camphor. The 
mass is then made intf> square columns of 
different sizes, which are often decorated 
with figures and Chinese characters. Many 
attempts have been made to imitate Chinese 
ink, some of which have been tolerably suc- 
cessful. Good Chinese ink should have a 
velvety-black appearance, with a gloss which 
becomes very conspicuous on rubbing. The 
colour it gives on paper should be pure 
black and homogeneous, and if water be 
passed over it it should not run or become 
streaky. It is indelible by ordinary solvents, 
but may be removed sometimes mechani- 
cally. 

Chinandega (che-nan-dE'ga), a town of 
CV-ntral America, Nicaragua, 20 miles north- 
west of Leon, connected by railway with 
the port of Corinto, and carrying on a con- 
siderable trade. Pop. 8000. 

China Root, the rcR)t or rhizome of SmUax 
Vliimiy a climbing shrubby plant closely 
allied to sarsaparilla, for which it is some- 
times used. 

China Rose, the name given to a number 
of varieties of garden rose chiefly derived 
from Rom mdica and R. scmpcrJlorcnSf both 
natives of C/hina. Also a name sometimes 
given to liHn»cm rom sinensis^ one of the 
mallow tribe, common in China and the 
East Indies, and an ornament in hothouses. 

China Sea, that part of the North Paciflc 
Ocean bounded N. by Formosa, N.w. by 
( ■hina, w. by Anam and the Malay Penin- 
sula, s.E. by Borneo, and E. by the I^hilip- 
pines. It contains numerous islands, receives 
several considerable rivers, and forms the 
important Gulfs of Siam and Ton(piin. 

China-ware, porcelain, the flnest and 
most beautiful of all the kinds of earthen- 
ware, so called from ( Uiina being the coun- 
try which first 8up])lied it to Europeans. 
I'he Chinese are said to have manufactured 
porcelain previous to the Christian era, but 
it was not till five or six centuries later that 
they attained any great ])erfection in the 
art. dapan also ai>pears to have been early 
acquainted with the manufacture. In the 
beginning of the l(5th century the ware was 
first introduced into Europe, and won im- 
mediate popularity by its l)eauty and novelty. 
For long it was thought impossible to fab- 
ricate anything similar in Europe, but at 
length John Frederick Bottcher or Bottiger, 
a native of Saxony who had long devoted 
himself to alchemy, discovered a means of 
producing a porcelain equal in w^hiteness to 
that of China. This led to the establish- 


ment by the government of the far-famed 
porcelain manufactory at Meissen, near 
Dresden. The Saxon porcelain soon became 
celebrated over Europe, and rivalled that of 
China in the excellence of its quality and 
the beauty of its decorations. Subsequently 
porcelain works were established at Vienna, 
Munich, and elsewhere in Germany. In 
France also about the middle of the 18th 
century the celebrated factory at SJjvres was 
set up and scwm acquired a great renown. 
The first successful attempt in England to 
manufacture porcelain was made by some 
Germans, who established a factory at Chel- 
sea, from which, in 1748, it was transferred 
to Derby. About twenty years afterwards 
the valuable discovery in Cornwall of an 
excellent species of clay contributed greatly 
to improve the quality of English porcelain, 
which now began to be largely manufac- 
tured in Staffordshire under the auspices of 
the celebrated Josiah Wedgwood. China- 
ware, when broken, presents a granular sur- 
face, with a texture compact, dense, firm, 
hard, vitreous, and durable. It is semi-trans- 
parent, with a covering of white glass, clear, 
smooth, unaffected by all acids excepting 
the hydrofluoric, and resisting uninjured 
sudden changes of temperature. For the 
process of manufacture see Potienj. 

China Wax, a sort of wax deposited by 
insects on a deciduous tree with light-green 
ovate, serrated leaves, cultivated in the pro- 
vince of 8i-chuen (Ssu-chuan) in South-wes- 
tern China. The insects, a species of Coc- 
cus, are bred in galls which are formed on a 
different tree, an evergreen (a species of Li- 
gustruin or privet), and these galls are trans- 
ported in great quantities to the districts 
where the wax trees are grown, to the bran- 
ches of which they are suspended. Having 
emerged from the galls the insects sju'ead 
themselves over the branches, which gradu- 
ally become coated with a white waxy sub- 
stance, reaching in 90 or 100 days the thick- 
ness of a quarter of an inch. The branches 
are then lopped off and the wax removed. 
It is white in colour and is chiefly made 
into candles; it ihelts at 100° whereas tallow 
melts at about 95°. 

Chinch, the popular name of certain fetid 
American insects, genus Rhyparochrovim, 
resembling the bed-bug, very destructive to 
wheat, maize, &a, in the southern and west- 
ern states. Also applied to the common 
bed-bug {Ciniex lectidarhts), 

Chincha IslandB (chin'cha), a group of 
small islands off the coast of Peru, lat. 13° 
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38' H.; Ion. 76° 28' w. They are granitic, 
arid, and destitute of vegetation; and the 
coasts bold and difficult of access. Immense 
deposits of guano used to exist here, but 
are now exhausted. Guano from these isl- 
ands began to be imported into Europe on 
an experimental scale about 1832, and the 
trade rapidly grew into importance. The 
I’eruvian government retained the monopoly 
of the export, and made it one of the chief 
sources of its revenues. 

Chinchilla, a genus of S. American her- 
bivorous rodents very closely allied to the 
rabbit, which they resemble in the general 
shape of the body, in the limbs being longer 
behind than before, in the conformation of 
the rootless molars, and by the nature of the 
fur, which is more woolly than silky; but 
differing from the rabbit in the number of 
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their incisors and molars, in a greater length 
of tail, and also in having broader and more 
rounded ears. O. hmiyPra, a species al)Out 
15 inches long, is covered with a beautiful 
pearly-gray fur, which is highly esteemed 
as stuff for muffs, pelisses, linings, &c. The 
chinchilla lives gregariously in the moun- 
tains of most parts of South America, and 
makes numerous and very deep burrows. 
It is of a gentle nature, very sportive, losing 
none of its gaiety in captivity, and very 
cleanly. 

Chiiichilla (chin-chel'ya), town of Spain, 
Murcia, in the province and 10 miles s.k. 
of Albacete, on a rocky eminence, substan- 
tially built and surrounded by ancient walls 
flanked with towers. Pop. 7 466. 

Chiuchona (chin-cho'na). See Cinchona. 

Chinese Edible Dog, a small dog, in form 
8(»mewhat like a greyhound, reared by the 
CJhinese to be used tis an article of focxl. 

Chinese Glue, a superior glue and varnish 
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obtained from a species of seaweed which 
abounds on the shores of China. When 
once dried it resists the action of water. 

Chinese Grass. See China OraM. 

Chinese Lantern, a lantern made of tlun 
paper, usually variously coloured and much 
used in illuminations. 

Chinese Olive, tlie fruit of Canarkim 
eommunCf order Amyridaceie, a tree of the 
Asiatic archipelago yielding an oil which 
is used as a coniUment and for lamps. 

Chinese Sea. See Chkm JSm, 

Chinese Swallows' Nest. See Ih'rds* Natt. 

Chinese Tartary, an old name of 'I’urke- 
Btan. 

Chinese White, the white oxide of zinc, 
a valuable pigment introduced into the arts 
as a substitute for the preparations of white- 
lead. 

Ching-hai, a seaport in (-hina, province 
of Che-kiang, at the mouth of the river 
leading to, and 9 miles n.e. of Ningpo. 

Ching'leput (ching'gl-put), or Chenoal- 
PAT, a coast district, and its capital, Hin- 
dustan, presidency Madras. The district, 
which lies 8. of Arcot and Madras— area, 
about 2842 square miles — has generally a 
bad soil, broken up freciuently by granite 
rocks. Pop. 981,881. This tract of country 
was in 1760 and 1763 obtained by the East 
India Company from the Nabob of Arcot. 
'I’he town is 15 miles w. from the Bay of 
Bengal, and 35 miles 8.8.W. Madras, and 
has a pop. of 5617. 

Chin'iot, a town of Hindustan, in the 
Punjab, near the (Jhenab. Pop. 10,731. 

Chink'apin, the American dwarf chest- 
nut. See Chestnut. 

Chin-kiang, or Tohano-Kiano, a city, 
fliina, province of Kiangsu, right bank of 
the Yang-tse-Kiang, near the junction of 
the Imperial Canal; one of the treaty 
jK)rt8, advantageously situated for trade, 
which it carries on to the value of several 
millions sterling a year. In 1842 it was 
taken by the British, after a detennined 
resistance on the part of the Manchu gar- 
rison. It suffered severely in the Tai-ping 
rebellion. Pop. 135,000. 

Chinoline (kin'o-lin; C^H^N), an oily 
liquid obtained by distilling quinine with 
potash and a little water, or by the dry dis- 
tillation of coal. It is tised in medicine as 
an antiseptic, and is especially effective when 
applied to the membranes of diphtheria, l)e- 
ing also a remedy in intermittent fevers, &c. 

Chinon (che-non), a town in France, dep. 
Jndre-et-Loire, on the Vienne, 28 miles 8.w. 
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of Tours. Kabelais waa bom in its vicinity. 
Pop. 6096. 

Chinook Winds, warm westerly winds 
experienced in some parts of the western 
IT. States. 

Chinquapin. See Chinkapin, 

Chinsu'rah, a town in Hindustan, 20 
miles north of Calcutta, beautifully situated 
on the Hugli, closely adjoining the town of 
Hugh, and now included in its municipality. 
It is a military station, was formerly a Dutch 
settlement, and contains many neat houses 
in the Dutch style. Pop. (with Hugli), 
34,761. 

Chintz, cotton cloth or calico printed with 
flowers or other devices in various colours 
and now generally glazed. Originally a 
manufacture of the Slast Indies it is now 
largely manufactured in Europe. 

Chio (ki'o). See Scio, 

Chiococca (kI’ 0 >kok'ka), a genus of tropi- 
cal plants, nat. order Kubiaceae, consisting 
of small, often climbing, shrubs, with funnel- 
shaped, yellowish flowers; fruit a white berry 
with two seeds. The bark of the root of C, 
anguifUga is a violent emetic and purgative. 

Chioggia (ki-od'ja), a seaport town of 
Italy, on one of the lagoon islands of the 
Adriatic, 15 miles from Venice. It is built 
partly on piles, and has some handsome edi- 
fices. Its harbour is fortified, and it has 
ship-building yards, fisheries, and a coasting 
trade. Pop. 20,381. 

Chios (kl'os). See Scio, 

Chip-hat, a hat made of chips or wood 
cut into thin filaments and plaited, so as to 
resemble a straw-hat. 

Chip'munk, Ohip^muok, the popular name 
in America of the ground-squirrel, genus 
Tamias, 

Chip'penham, a municipal and till 1885 
parliamentary borough of England, Wilt- 
shire, 12 miles jsr.E. of Bath, on the Avon, with 
one of the largest marts for cheese in the 
kingdouL It now gives name to a pari. div. 
of the county. Pop. 1352. 

Chippewayans (chip'pe-wa-anz), arace of 
Indians in the north-west territories of 
Canada. 

Chippeways (chip'e-waz),or Ojibbewats, 
a tribe of North American Indians, United 
States and Canada. They are distributed in 
bands round both sides of the basin of Lake 
Superior, where they once owned vast tracts. 
They are of the Algonquin stock, tall, ac- 
tive, and well formed, subsist chiefly by 
hunting and fishing, and number about 
18,000. 


Chipping-Nortoi^ a municipal bor. of 
England, Oxfordshire, 12 m. s.w. of Ban- 
bury. Pop. 4167. 

Chipping Sparrow {SpizeUa soeidlis), a 
common N. American bird, some five or six 
inches long. 

Chippix^-Wycombe. See Wyconihe, 

Chiquimula (chi-ki-mo'la), a department 
of the central American State of Guatemala; 
area 4000 sq. miles. Pop. 53,000. 

ChiquitOB (chi-kS'tos), an Indian people 
of Bolivia, al^ut the head-waters of the 
Madeira and Paraguay. They number about 
22,000, distributed amongst ten missions 
which still survive as a monument of Jesuit 
perseverance. 

Chiragra (ki-rag'ra), that species of gout 
which attacks the joints of the hand (the 
wrist and knuckles) and > hinders their mo- 
tions. It gradually bends, distorts, and 
finally stiffens the fingers. 

Chiretta (ki-ret'ta), or Chira'ta, an In- 
dian bitter derived from the dried stems of 
AgatMtea Chirdta (or Ophelia Chirdta)^ a 
gentianaceous plant from the north of India. 
It is very similar in its properties to gen- 
tian, and is used medicinally for similar pur- 
poses. 

Chiriqui (chi-ri-ke'), a district in the state 
or department of Panamd, Colombia. It is 
naturally very fertile, and has good harbours 
both on the Caribbean and Pacific coasts. 
The name is also given to a lagoon and an 
archipelago on the coast of this state. 

Chiromancy (ki'ro-man-si). See Cheiro- 
mancy, 

Chiron (ki'ron), the most famous of the 
Centaurs, a race fabled as half -men half- 
horses. He lived at the foot of Mt. Pelion 
in Thessaly, and was celebrated through all 
Greece for his wisdom and acquirements, 
particularly for his skill in medicine and 
music, and the greatest princes and heroes 
of the time — Bacchus, Jason, Hercules, 
Achilles, && — were represented as his pupils. 

ChironectOB. See Cheironectes. 

Chiru (che'ro), AntUOpc Hodgaoniiy a fine 
large species of antelope found in l^bet, 
somewhat larger than the chamois. 

ChiBlehuTBt, a parish and village of Eng- 
land, in Kent, where (at Camden Place), 
Napoleon III. lived after the Franco-Ger- 
man war, dying in 1873. 

Chisleu (kislU), the ninth month of the 
Jewish year, commencing with the new 
moon in December or the latter part of 
November. The modem Jews fast on the 
sixth day of this month. 
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Chiswick (chis'ik), a town and parish, 
England, county of Middlesex, 5 miles w. 
of Hyde Park Comer, London. There are 
many fine villas and gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 15,975. 

Chitaldrdg (chit-al-drog'), a district and 
town of India, Mysore native state. The 
district, which is arid and stony, has an 
area of 4571 sq. miles; pop. 376,310. — The 
town has fortifications constructed by Haider 
Ali, and was a station for British troops. 
Pop. 4271. 

Chitin (ki'tin; CgHisNOo), the chief tis- 
sue-forming ingredient of the wing-cases of 
insects, and the shells of crabs and other 
crustaceans. From these sources it can be 
obtained by successive treatment with dif- 
ferent solvents to remove inorganic matter, 
fat, &c. It is solid, transparent, and homy. 

Chitons (Id^tonz), Chitonid^, a family of 
gasteropods, affording the only instance 
known of a molluscan shell formed of many 
successive portions, often in contact and 
overlapping each other, but never truly arti- 
culated. The shell in the typical genus 
Chiton is composed of eight pieces, the ani- 
mal adhering to rocks or stones after the 
fashion of the limpet. The species are nu- 
merous, and there are few rocky shores 
without some of them. 

Chittagong (chit'-) a district, Hindustan, 
in the 8.E. of Bengal, having the Bay of Ben- 
gal on the w. ; area, 2567 sq. miles; pop. 
1,132,341. The level lands, chiefly on the 
coast and the valleys, are very fertile. A 
considerable majority of the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans. Chittagong is also the 
name of a commissionership or division of 
Bengal. Area, 12,118 square miles; pop. 
3,574,048. — The city of Chittagong, chief 
town of the district and second port in Ben- 
gal, is situated on the Kamaphuli about 12 
miles from its mouth. Though very un- 
healthy, its trade has of late been steadily 
increasing. Pop. 20,969. 

Chittagong Wood, the wood of several 
Indian trees, especially of Chickrassia tabu- 
IdriSf order Cedrelaceae, a light -coloured 
beautifully-grained wood used by cabinet- 
makers. Also Cedrela Toona. See Toon. 

Chitteldroog. See Chitald/rilgi 

Chittoor', or Chittore, a town of India, 
capital of the North Arcot District, Madras 
Presidency. Pop. 5809. 

Chiusa (ki-o'sa), two Italian towns, one in 
N. Italy, prov. Cuneo,pop. 6576; the other in 
Sicily, prov. Palermo, pop. 7129. 

ChiUBi (ki-d'sS), the CLmium of the Ko- 
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mans; a town of Italy, province Sienna, 
and 43 miles S. from Arezzo. It was the 
capital of Lars Porsenna, and has rich col- 
lections of Etruscan and Roman antiquities. 
Pop. 2226. 

Chivalry (chiv'al-ri; French ehevalcriCf 
from chevalf a horse), a term which indicati^s 
strictly the organization of knighthood as it 
existed in the middle ages, and in a general 
sense the spirit and aims whicli distinguished 
the knights of those times. The chief char- 
acteristics of the chivalric ages were a war- 
like spirit, a lofty devotion to the female 
sex, a love of adventure, and an undefinable 
thirst for glory. The (Crusades gave for a 
time a religious turn to the spirit of chivalry, 
and various religious orders of knighthood 
arose, such as the Knights of St. John, the 
Templars, the Teutonic Knights, &c. The 
education of a knight in the days of chivalry 
was as follows: In his twelfth year he was 
sent to the court of some baron or noble 
knight, where he spent his time chiefly in 
attending on the ladies, and acquiring skill 
in the use of arms, in riding, &c. When 
advancing age and experience in the use of 
arms had qualified the page for war, he be- 
came an esquire f or squire. This word is 
from L. scutum^ a shield, it being among 
other offices the squire’s business to carry the 
shield of the knight whom he served, 'i'ho 
third and highest rank of chivalry was that 
of knighthood, which was not conferred be- 
fore the twenty-first year, except in the 
case of distin^ished birth or great achieve- 
ments. The individual prepared himself by 
confessing, fasting, &c.; religious rites were 
performed; and then, after promising to be 
faithful, to protect ladies and orphans, 
never to lie nor utter slander, to live in har- 
mony with his equals, &o., he received the 
accolade^ a slight blow on the neck with the 
flat of the sword from the person who 
dubbed him a knight. This was often done 
on the eve of battle, to stimulate the new 
knight to deeds of valour; or after the com- 
bat, to reward signal bravery. Though 
chivalry had its defects, chief amongst which, 
perhaps, we may note a tendency to certain 
affectations and exaggerations of sentiment 
and profession, yet it is to be regarded as 
tempering in a very beneficial manner the 
natural rudeness of feudal society. As a 
Bvstem of education for the nobles it taught 
them the best ideals, social and moral, which 
the times could understand, and filled a 
place in civilization which as yet the arts 
and letters could hardly occupy. 
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CHLORINE. 


Chivasso (ke-vas'so), a town of Italy, 14 
miles N.E. of Turin. Pop. 4375. 

Chive, or Cive (chiv, siv), a small peren- 
nial garden plant {Allium Schoeuoprdmm) 
of the same genus as the leek and onion, and 
used for flavouring soups, &c. It is a rare 
native of Britain, where it is often cultivated 
as an edging for garden plots. 

Chladni (Mad'nS), Ernst Florknt Fried- 
rich, German physicist, born 1766, died 
1 827. He investigated the laws of sound and 
made important experiments on the vibra- 
tion of metallic and glass plates of various 
forms. His works include Discoveries Con- 
cerning the Theory of Sound, 1787; Acous- 
tics, 1802; Contributions to Practical Acous- 
tics, with Remarks on the Making of 
Instruments, 1822; &c. 

Chladni'a Figures, the figures formed by 
sand strewn on a horizontal glass or metal 
plate, or even a slip of wood, when it is 
clamped firmly at one point, and set in 
vibration by means of a violin-bow. 

ChlamydosauruB. See Frilled Lizard. 

Chlamyphorua (kla-mifo-rus), a genus of 
quadrupeds of the order Edentata. The 
only species, C. truncdtuSt or pichiciago, 
resembles the mole in its habits; it is about 
6 inches long, and its back is covered over 
with a coat of mail, consisting of twenty -four 
rows of tough leathery plates. Its internal 
skeleton in several respects resembles that 
of birds. It is a native of South America, 
and nearly allied to the armadillo. 

Chlamys (klam'is), a light and freely- 
flowing scarf or plaid worn by the ancient 
Greeks as an outer garment. It was oblong 
in shape, generally twice as long as its width. 

Chlo'ral (CaHClgO), a liquid first pre- 
pared by Liebig by passing dry chlorine gas 
through absolute alcohol to saturation, after- 
wards by Stiideler by the action of hydro- 
chloric acid and manganese on starch. The 
hydrate of chloral^ as now prepared (CgH 
ClaO. H 3 O), is a white crystalline substance, 
which, in contact with alkalies, separates 
into chloroform and formic acid. Chloral 
kills by paralysing the action of the heart. 
It is a hypnotic as well as an amesthetic, 
and is frequently substituted for morphia. 
It has been successfully used in delirium 
tremens, St. Vitus’s dance, poisoning by 
strychnia, in tetanus, and in some cases of 
asthma and whooping-cough. It should be 
taken with great caution and under medical 
advice, as an extra dose may produce serious 
symptoms and even death. The treatment 
of poisoning by chloral is to keep the person 


warm by means of blankets, warm bottles, &c. 
Warm stimulating drinks should also be ad- 
ministered, such as hot coffee, hot tea, negus, 
&c. It has been shown that an animal kept 
warm by wrapping in cotton wool recovered 
from a dose of chloral that otherwise would 
have killed it. 

Chlorajitha'cesB, a nat. order of apetalous 
exogens, allied to the peppers, and, like them, 
having an aromatic fragrant odour; natives 
of the warm regions of India and America. 
Ohlorcmthus officinalis is reckoned a stimu- 
lant and tonic of the highest order. 

Chlo^rate, a salt of chloric acid. The 
chlorates are very analogous to the nitrates. 
They are decomposed by a red heat, nearly 
all of them being converted into metallic 
chlorides, with evolution of pure oxygen. 
They deflagrate with inflammable substances 
with such facility that an explosion is pro- 
duced by slight causes. The chlorates of 
sodium and potassium are used in medicine. 
The latter, in doses of from five to twenty 
grains, is largely used in scarlet fever, in- 
fiamed throat, &c. It is also used in the 
manufacture of lucifer-matches, fireworks, 
and percussion-caps. 

Chloric Ether, a volatile liquid (CgHgCl) 
obtained by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into alcohol to saturation and distilling the 
products. Called also Hydrochloric Ether. 

Chloride of Lime. See Bleaching -powder. 

Chlorim'etry, the process of testing the 
bleaching power of any combination of 
chlorine, but especially of the commercial ar- 
ticles the chlorides of lime, potash, and soda. 

Chlo'rine (sym. Cl.; at. weight 85*5), an 
elementary gaseous substance discovered by 
Scheele in 1774, who named it dephlogisti- 
cated marine acid. It was afterwards proved 
by Davy to be a simple body, and from its pe- 
culiar yellowish 'green colour the appellation 
of chlorine (from Greek chloroSy yellowish- 
green) was given to it. It is always found 
in nature in a state of combination. United 
with sodium it occurs very largely as the 
chloride of sodium or common salt, from 
which it is liberated by the action of sul- 
phuric acid and manganese dioxide. Chlo- 
rine is a very heavy gas, being about two 
and a half times as heavy as ordinary air; 
it has a peculiar smell, and irritates the 
nostrils most violently when inhaled, as 
also the windpipe and limgs. It exercises 
a corrosive action upon organic tissues. It 
is not combustible, though it supports the 
combustion of many bodies, and, indeed, 
spontaneously bums several. In combina- 
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tion with other elements it forms chlorides, 
which act most important parts in many 
manufacturing processes. This gas may be 
liquefied by cold and pressure, when it be- 
comes a transparent, greenish-yellow, limpid 
licluid. Chlorine is one of the most power- 
ful bleaching agents, this property belonging 
to it through its strong a£tinity for hydrogen. 
Hence in the manufacture of bleaching- 
powder (chloride of lime) it is used in im- 
mense quantities. When applied to mois- 
tened coloured fabrics it acts by decompos- 
ing the moisture present, the oxygen of 
which then destroys the colouring matter of 
the cloth, &c. It is a valuable disinfectant 
where it can be conveniently applied, as in 
the form of chloride of lime. 

Chlo'rite, a mineral of a grass-green col- 
our, opaque, usually friable or easily pulver- 
ized, composed of little spangles, scales, 
prisms, or shining small grains, and consis- 
ting of silica, alumina, magnesia, and pro- 
toxide of iron. It is closely allied in char- 
acter to mica and talc. There are four sub- 
species — chlorite earth, common chlorite, 
chlorite slate, and foliated chlorite. 

Chlo'rodyne, a popular patent medicine 
used in allaying pain and inducing sleep, 
and containing mor{)hia, chloroform, prussic 
acid, extract of Indian hemp, &c. There 
are several makes of it, but all have to be 
used with caution. 

Chlo'roform (CHCI 3 ), the perchloride 
of formyle, a volatile colourless liquid of an 
agreeable, fragrant, sweetish apple taste and 
smell, of the specific gravity of 1*48, and 
discovered by Soubeiran and Liebig in 1832. 
It is prepared by cautiously distilling to- 
gether a mixture of alcohol, water, and 
chloride of lime or bleaching-powdor. Its 
use as an anaesthetic was introduced in 1847 
by Prof, (afterwards Sir) James Y. Simpson 
of Edinburgh, Eor this purpose its vapour 
is inhaled. The inhalation of chloroform 
first produces slight intoxication; then, fre- 
quently, slight muscular contractions, un- 
ruliness, and dreaming; then loss of volun- 
tary motion and consciousness, the patient 
appearing as if sound asleep; and at last, if 
too much be given, death by coma and 
syncope. When skilfully administered in 
proper cases it is considered one of the 
safest of anaesthetics; but it requires to be 
used under certain precautions, as its appli- 
cation has frequently proved fatal Chloro- 
form is a powerful solvent, dissolving resins, 
w'ax, iodine, &c., as well as strychnine ana 
other alkaloids. 


Chlo'rophane, a mineral, a variety of 
fluor-spar which exhibits a bright -green 
phosphorescent light when heated. 

Chlo'rophyll, the green colouring matter 
of plants. It plays an important part in 
the life of the plant, as it breaks up the car- 



or blanching of plants by privation of light, 
either by the art of the gardener or from 
accidental causes. 

Chloro'sis (Greek, chldros, yellowish-green), 
or Green Sickness, a disease specially affect- 
ing young girls, is characterized by a green- 
ish or yellowish hue of the skin, languor, 
indigestion and general debility, and de- 
rangement of the system. The ])athological 
condition of chlorosis is a diminution in 
quantity of the red globules of the blood, 
an important constituent of which is iron, 
and accordingly the administration of iron 
forms a leading part of the treatment of this 
disease. — The term is also applied to a 
disease of plants in which a deficiency of 
chlorophyll causes a blanched and yellow 
appearance instead of a healthy green in 
the plant. It is artificially produced in 
some esculent vegetables to destroy their 
bitter flavour. 

Cblorosper'mesB, a name given to one of 
the divisions of the algee, having grass-green 
fronds, very rarely purple, olive, or red. 
They grow either in tiie sea, in fresh water, 
or in damp situations, and are of very simple 
organization. 

Chocho (cho'chO), Sechium cdvlCf a West 
Indian plant of the gourd family, with large 
fleshy tubers, edible, but not very palatable, 
and a gourd-like edible fruit. 

Chocks, pieces of wood employed on ship- 
board as wedges to support various articles 
liable to be displaced by the motion of the 
vessel 

Cho'colate (from Mexican choedatl), a 
paste composed of the kernels of the Theo^ 
broma Cacao or cacao-tree, ground and com- 
bined with sugar and vanilla^ cinnamon, or 
other flavouring substance; also a beverage 
made by dissolving chocolate in boiling water 
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or milk. It was used in Mexico long before 
the arrival of the Spaniards, and is now 
largely used in S. ALmerica, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, but in Britain cocoa, which is a 
preparation from the same fruit, is much 
more common. 

Choc'tawB, a North American Indian 
tribe now settled on a pQirt|^i (10,450 sq. m.) 
of the Indian Territory on the Red River. 
They formerly htdlabited what is now the w. 
part of Alabama wd s. part of Mississippi. 
They cultivate the soil, are partially civil- 
ized, having a regular constitution prefaced 
with a bill of rights, courts of justice, books 
and newspapers. 

Choczim (Ao'tsim). See khotin. 

Choir (quir), that part of a cruciform 
church extending eastward from the nave 
to the altar, frequently inclosed by a screen, 
and set apart for the performance of the 
ordinary service. The name is also given 
to the organized body of singers in church 
services. 

Ghoiseul (shwa-seul), an ancient French 
family which has furnished many distin- 
guished individuals. One of the best known 
is fitienne Fran 9 ois, duke of Choiseul- 
Amboise, bom 1719, died 1785. He entered 
the army in early life, and after distinguish- 
ing himself on various occasions in the Aus- 
trian war of Succession, returned to Paris, 
where his intimacy with Madame de Pom- 
padour furnished the means of gratifying 
his ambition. After having been ambas- 
sador at Rome, and at Vienna, where he 
concluded with Maria Theresa the treaty of 
alliance against Prussia, he became in re- 
ality prime-minister of France, and was 
very popular through a series of able diplo- 
matic measures. He negotiated the famous 
Family Compact which reunited the vari- 
ous members of the Bourbon family, and 
restored Corsica to France. His faU was 
brought about in 1770 by a court intrigue, 
supported by Madame du Barry, the new 
favourite of the king. He was banished to 
bis estates, but his advice in political matters 
was frequently taken by Louis XVI. 

Choisy-le-roi (shwa-se-l-rwa), a handsome 
town, fiance, 7 miles b. of Paris, on the 
Seine. In its cemetery is the tomb of 
Rouget de I’lsle, author of the Marseillaise. 
Pop. 7863. 

Choke>cherry, a popular name for one or 
more spedes of cherry (such as Prunus or 
Cer&ms hore^i^ Prunus Virginiana), dis- 
tinguished by their astringency. 

Choke-damp, or Afteb-damp, the name 


given to the irrespirable gas (carbonic add) 
found in coal-mines after an explosion of 
fire-damp or light carburetted hydrogen. 

Cholagogue (ko'la-g5g), a medicine which 
has the property of carrying off bile. 

Cholera (kore-ra), an acute contagious 
and very fatsd disease. In its more ordinary 
form it commences with sickness, vomiting, 
or perhaps two or three loose evacuations of 
the bowels; after which follow a sense of 
burning at the prscordia, an increased purg- 
ing and vomiting of a white or colourless 
fluid, great prostration of strength, spasms 
at the extremities, which increase in violence 
with the vomiting and purging. Such cases 
may last from twelve to thirty- six hours ; after 
this the patient generally sinks into a state 
of extreme collapse, and this stage in most 
cases passes by a gradual transition into a 
febrile one, which in a majority of instances 
proves fatal. Sometimes the patient is, sud- 
denly stricken down and dies, collapsed 
witbin a few hours without diarrhoea or 
vomiting. This disease is endemic in cer- 
tain parts of Asia (hence it is sometimes 
called Asiatic cholera), and is liable to spread 
to other parts of the world, usually by the 
ordinary channels of commercial intercourse. 
It first appeared in Europe in 1829, and 
reached Britain in 1831, spreading thence 
to America. Western iSurope was again 
visited by it in 1847, 1853, 1866, 1873, 1875, 
and in 1885, when Spain and the south of 
France suffered severely. 

The primary and essential element in the 
production of cholera has been ascertained 
to be a constituent of the excreta of cholera 
patients. Whether this particular substance 
is the germ of a fungus or other form of 
minute life is not quite certain, but that it 
is an organism capable of propagating itself 
when it is taken into the alimentary canal 
in food, impure water, or the like, is beyond 
a doubt. l)r. Koch asserts that the e^en- 
tial cause is a bacillus, having the form of 
a curved rod, hence called the comma bacil- 
lu8f and that the disease is caused by the 
multiplication of this organism in the small 
intestines. The fact that great numbers 
are present in persons suffering from cholera 
is generally admitted, but it is doubted by 
other experts if they do actually produce 
the disease. A method of protective inocu- 
lation against cholera has been lately tried 
in Spain, but with small success. The con- 
tagion of cholera is not so likely to be con- 
veyed by personal intercourse as by resi- 
dence in an infected district. Sanitary mea- 
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Bures have proved to be the only efhcaqious 
means of arresting an epidemic; insanitary 
conditions decide(ny favour it. 

What is called British cliokra is a bilious 
disease, long known in most countries, and is 
characterized by copious vomiting and pur- 
ging, with violent griping, cramps of the 
muscles of the abdomen and lower extremi- 
ties, and great depression of strength. It is 
most prevalent at the end of summer or the 
beginning of autumn. Cholera infaiUum 
(infants’ cholera) is the name sometimes 
given to a severe and dangerous diarrhoea 
to which infants are liable in hot climates 
or in the hot season. 

Cholesterine (ko-les'ter-in; Ca 6 H 440 ), a 
substance found in bile, blood, &c., which 
may be obtained in the form of beautiful 
pearly crystalline scales, without taste and 
odour. It is widely distributed in the ani- 
mal economy, being essential to the brain 
and nerve substance, and having been found 
in milk, and many portions of the body, 
both as a normal and a pathological con- 
stituent. 

Cholet (sho-la), a town of N.W. France, 
dep. Maine-et-Loire, 32 miles b.w. of An- 
gers, with manufactures of cotton goods 
and woollen stuffs, and a brisk trade. Pop. 
12,852. 

Cholochrome (ks'lo-krom), CnoLOPHiEiN 
(ks-lo-fe'in), the brown colouring matter 
contained in bile and in the intestines, and 
the substance colouring the f^ces and the 
skin in jaundice. 

CholOB (chol5s), in Peru, the name for 
those who are partly of white, partly of 
Indian parentage, the most numerous class 
of the community. 

Cholula (cho-lo'la), a town of Mexico, 60 
miles B.B. by B. of Mexico, formerly a large 
city, the seat of the religion of the ancient 
Mexicans, with more than 400 temples. 
One of these temples still remains, built in 
the form of a pyramid, each side of its base 
measuring 1440 feet, and its height in all 
164 feet; On the top is a chapel of Spanish 
origin. Pop. 10,000. 

Chondiite (kon'-), a fossil sea- weed. 

Chondropterygii (kon-drop-te-rijl-i), one 
of the two great sections into which Cuvier 
divides the class Pisces or fishes, distin- 
guished from the fishes with true bone by 
the cardlaginous or gristly substance of 
which the bones are composed, and by the 
cartilaginous spines of the fins. The fami- 
lies include the sturgeon, shark, ray, and 
lamprey. 


ChondruB, the genus of sea -weeds to 
which carrageen or Irish moss belongs. 

ChonoB Archipelaifo (ch^'nOs), a group of 
islands lying off the w. coast of Patagonia, 
mostly between lats. 44*' and 46*’ B., and 
Ion. 74® and 76® w. Two are large, but 
they are all barren and scantily inhabited. 

Chop'in, a Scotch liquid measure contain- 
ing two imperial pints or one quart. 

Chopin (sho-pan), Fniiniiuic FKAN901S, 
pianist and musical composer, of French 
extraction, was born at Warsaw in 1810, 
went to Paris in 1831 on account of the 
political troubles of Poland, and died there 
in 1849. He wrote numerous pieces for 
the pianoforte, chiefly in the form of noc- 
turnes, polonaises, waltzes, and mazurkas; 
all of which display much poetic fancy, 
abounding in subtle ideas with graceful 
harmonic effects. 

Chopine (chop-en'), a very high shoe or 
elevated clog, introduced into England from 
Venice, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, 
and which became the 
fashionable wear of 
court ladies during 
that reign. They were 
made of wood covered 
with leather of sun- 
dry colours, white, 
red, yellow, and some- 
times gilt. Some of Dhopluon. 

them were of groat 

height, as much as 1 8 inches, the height of 
the chopine being seemingly regarded as a 
mark of the rank of the wearer. 

Chop'BtiokB, the Chinese substitute for 
our knife, fork, and spoon at meals, consist- 
ing of two smooth sticks of bamboo, wood, 
or ivory, which are used for conveying meat 
to the mouth with wonderful dexterity. 

Choragic Monument (ko-ra'jik). See 
Choragus. 

ChoragUB (ko-rii'-), a name given by the 
Greeks to the leader or director of the cho- 
ruses furnished for the public festivals, and 
who also defrayed the expenses of the cho- 
rus. (See Chorus.) The choragus who was 
adjudged to have jierformed his duty best 
received a tripod of brass, for which he had 
to build a monument, on which it was placed. 
A street in Athens which contained a great 
number of these choragic monuments was 
called the Street of the Tripods. 

Chorale (ko-r£lle), or Cho'bal, the psalm 
or hymn tune of the German Protestant 
churches, a simple melody to be sung in 
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harmony or in unison by a number of voices 
to sacred words. 

Choral Music (ku'ral), vocal music m 
parts; music written or arranged for a choir 
or chorus, and including oratorios, cantatas, 
masses, anthems, &c. 

Choral Service, in the Church of Eng- 
land, service with intoned responses, and 
the use of music throughout wherever it is 
authorized. The service is said to be partly 
choral when only canticles, hymns, &c., are 
sung; wholly choral, when, in addition to 
these, the versicles, responses, &c., are sung. 

Chord (kord; Greek chorde^ a string of gut), 
in music, the simultaneous combination of dif- 
ferent sounds, consonant or dissonant. The 
common chord consists of a fundamental or 
bass note with its third and fifth. When 
the interval between the bass note and its 
third is two full tones the combination is a 
major chord; when the interval is a tone 
and a half the combination is termed a 
minor chord; when the intervals between 
the bass note and its third and the third 
and the fifth are each a tone and a half, the 
chord is called diminished. The tonic chord 
is made up of the key-note and its third and 
fifth; the dominant chord consists of the 
dominant or fifth of the scale accompanied 
by its third and fifth; the suhdominant chord 
has for its root or bass the subdominant or 
fourth of the scale, accompanied with its 
third and fifth. — In geom. a chord is a 
straight line drawn, or supposed to extend, 
from one end of an arc of a circle to the 
other. 

Chorda Dorsalis, the notochord or dorsal 
chord. See Notochord. 

Chorda Vocales, the vocal chords or 
cords. See Larynx, 

Chorea (ko-r§'a). See Vitus's DancCf St, 

Choriambus (ko'-), in pros, a foot consist- 
ing of four syllables, of which the first and 
last are long, and the others short; that is, a 
choreus or trochee, and an iambus united. 

Chorion (ko'ri-on), in anat. the external 
vascular membrane, covered with numerous 
villi or shaggy tufts, which invests the fetus 
in utero. 

Chorley (chorli), a municipal borough and 
market town, England, Lancashire, on the 
Chor, 20 miles N.w. of Manchester, with 
manufactures of cotton goods, calico-print- 
ing and dye-wood works, floor-cloth works, 
iron-foundries, &c. In the vicinity are coal, 
lead, and iron mines. Chorley gives name 
to a pari. div. of the county. Pop. 19,742. 

Choroid (k5^-), a term applied in anat. to 


various textures; as the choroid membra ne^ 
one of the membranes of the eye, of a very 
dark colour, situated between the sclerotic 
and the retina, and terminating anteriorly 
at the great circumference of the iris. 

Chorus (kd'rus), originally an ancient 
Greek term for a troop of singers and 
dancers, intended to heighten the pomp 
and solemnity of festivals. During the 
most flourishing period of ancient tragedy 
(b. c. 500-400) the Greek chorus was a 
troop of males and females, who, during 
the whole representation, were spectators 
of the action, never quitting the stage. 
In the intervals of the action the chorus 
chanted songs, which related to the sub- 
ject of the performance. Sometimes it 
even took part in the performance, by ob- 
servations on the conduct of the personages, 
by advice, consolation, exhortation, or dis- 
suasion. In the beginning it consisted of 
a great number of persons, sometimes as 
many as fifty; but the number was after- 
wards limited to fifteen. The exhibition 
of a chorus was in Athens an honourable 
civil charge, and was called choragy. (See 
Chorobgus.) Sometimes the chorus was 
divided into two parts, who sung alter- 
nately. The divisions of the chorus were 
not stationary, but moved from one side of 
the stage to the other; from which circum- 
stance the names of the portions of verse 
which they recited, strophe^ antistrophe^ and 
epodc^ are derived. — In music, the chorus is 
that part of a composite vocal performance 
which is executed by the whole body of the 
singers, in contradistinction to the solo airs, 
and concerted pieces for selected voices. 
The singers who join in the chorus are also 
called the chorus. The term is also applied 
to the verses of a song in which the com- 
pany join the singer, or the union of a com- 
pany with a singer in repeating certain 
couplets or verses at certain periods in a song. 

Chose (shoz; French, a thing), in law, 
property ; a right to possession ; or that which 
may be demanded and recovered by suit or 
action at law. Thus, money due on a bond 
or recompense for damage done is a chose in 
action; the former proceeding from an cx- 
presSj the latter from an implied contract. 
A chose local is annexed to a place, as a mill 
or the like; a chose transitory is a thing 
which is movable. 

Chosroes (kos'ro-es) 1., surnamed the 
* Just,’ the greatest of the Sassanid kings 
of Persia, reined A.n. 631-579. At his 
accession Persia was involved in a war with 
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the Emperor JuHtinian, which Chosroes ter- 
minated successfully, obliging Justinian to 
purchase peace by the payment of a large 
sum of money. In 640, however, jealous of 
the victories of Belisarius, the great general 
of the empire, (Constantine violated the peace, 
invaded Syria, laid Antioch in ashes, and 
returned home laden with spoils. The war 
continued till 662, when the emperor again 
purchased peace by an annual tribute of 
30,000 pieces of gold. The peace continued 
for ten years, when the war was renewed 
with Justin, the successor of Justinian, when 
Chosroes was again successful. The follow- 
ing emperor, Tiberius, at length completely 
defeated the Persians in 678. ^ 

Chota Na^ore, or Chutia Nagpur, a 
division of British India, presidency Bengal, 
divided into the districts of Lohardaga, 
Hazaribagh, Singbhum,and Manbhum; and 
nine feudatory states. Total area, 43,020 
sq. miles. Pop. 4,903,991. 

Chotin (Ao'tin). See Khotin. 

Chouans (sh6-an), a name given to the 
royalist peasantry of Brittany and I-iower 
Maine, who carried on a petty warfare 
against the republican government from an 
early period of the French revolution. The 
name was finally extended to all the Yen- 
deans. The name was derived from the first 
chief of the Chouans, Jean Cottereau, who 
with his three brothers organized these 
bands in 1 792. Cottereau had joined a band 
of dealers in contraband salt, and acquired 
the surname Chouan from the cry of the 
screech-owl (Fr. chat-kuant) which he used 
as a signal with his companions. He was 
killed in an engagement with the republican 
troops in 1794. The Chouans were not sup- 
pressed till 1799, and even after that occa- 
sional spurts of insurrection occurred down 
till 1830, when they were finally put down. 

Chough (chuf), Cornish Chough, or Ked- 
LEGOBD Crow, a bird belonging to the genus 
FreyUuSf of the crow family, but nearly 
allied to the starlings. F. graciUus is the 
only British or European species, and fre- 
quents, in England, chiefly the coasts of 
Cornwall. Its general colour is black, con- 
trasting well with the vermilit)n-red of the 
beak, legs, and tt>es. There are other species, 
natives of Australia, Java, &c. 

Chretien de Troyes (kra'ti-en), a French 
trouvbre, bom at Troyes about 1150, died 
about the end of the 12th or beginning of the 
13th century. His fame rests upon six ro- 
mances still extant, viz. Iric et Guide, Per- 
ceval le Gallois, Le Chevalier au Lion, (jliget, 
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Chevalier de la Table rondo, I^ancelot du 
lac, and Guillaume d’Angleterre. Other 
two of his works, Tristan, ou le Roi Marc et 
la Reine Yseult, and Le Chevalier k I’^lpde, 
have been apparently lost. 

Chrism (Greek ckHsma^ salve), the holy 
oil prepared by the R. Catholic bishops, and 
used in baptism, confirmation, ordination 
of priests, and the extreme unction. The 
name is derived from the Greek word ‘to 
anoint.’ 

Chrisom (kris'om), a white garment for- 
merly laid upon a child at baptism in token 
of innocence. 

Christ (from Greek (7/ rw^o.s, the anointed ; 
Messiah, from the Hebrew, has the same 
signification), a title of our Saviour, now 
used almost as a name or part of his name. 
See Christianity and Jesns Christ. 

Christadelphians, a religious body of 
recent origin, who believe that God will 
raise all who love him to an endless life in 
this world, but that those who do not shall 
absolutely perish in death ; that (^hrist is 
the Son of God, inheriting moral perfection 
from the Deity, our human nature from his 
mother; and that there is no personal devil. 

Christchurch, a parliamentary borough, 
England, county of Hampshire, 21 miles 
south-west of Southampton, pleasantly 
situated at the confluence of tlie Avon and 
Stour, about 1 mile from the sea. 7’here is 
a line old priory church, dating from the 
time of William Rufus, with a magnificent 
stone altar-screen. It sends one member to 
parliament, the parliamentary borough in- 
cluding the greater part of Bournemouth; 
area, 22,360 acres; pop. 28,636. 

Christchurch, a town of New Zealand, 
capital of the province of CJanterbury, and 
the see of the primate of New Zealand, is 
situated on the Avon River 7 miles from 
Port Lyttelton, with which it has railway 
communication. It contains a number of 
handsome buildings, among which are the 
provincial government offices, the Cathedral, 
St. Michael’s Church, the supreme court, 
hospital, museum, town library, &c. There 
are a fine park, a botanic garden, and high- 
class educational and other institutions. 
Pop. in 1881, 15,213, or including extensive 
suburbs, 30,970; in 1886, 36,631. 

Christ Church College, Oxford, a col- 
lege projected by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
established in 1546 by Henry VIII. It 
has the patronage of above ninety livings. 

Christian, the name of nine Danish kings. 
Christian II., King of Denmark, Norway, 
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and Sweden, was bom 1480, died 1559. He 
attained the throne in 1513, and in 1518 
usurped the throne of Sweden, from which 
he was expelled by Gustavus Vasa in 1522. 
He was deposed by his Danish subjects in 
1523, and retired to the Netherlands, whence 
he returned in 1531 with an army, but was 
defeated, and kept in confinement till hie 
death. — Christian IV., King of Denmark, 
son of Frederick II. and the Princess Sophia 
of Mecklenburg, born in Zealand in 1577, 
succeeded to the throne as a minor in 1588, 
and died 1648. In the Thirty Years’ war 
he was beaten by Tilly at Lutter in 1626, 
but afterwards, in conjunction with Gus- 
.tavus Adolphus, obtmned the Treaty of 
Liibeck, 1629. He has the merit of having 
laid the foundation of the Danish navy, 
extended the trade of his subjects to the 
East Indies, and fitted out several expedi- 
tions for the discovery of a north-west pas- 
sage. 

Christian Connection. See Chriatiam, 

Christian Era, the great era now almost 
universally employed in Christian countries 
for the computation of time. It is generally 
supposed to begin with the year of the birth 
of Christ; but that event seems to have 
taken place four years before the present 
established beginning of the era. Time be- 
fore Christ is marked B.C., after Christ a.d. 
The era is computed from the 1st dan. 
in the fourth year of the 194th olympiad, 
and the 763d year from the building of Borne. 
It was first used by Dionysius, a Syrian 
monk, in the 6th century, but did not be- 
come general until about the middle of the 
16 th century. 

Christiania, a city and port, the capital 
of Norway, province Aggershuus or Chris- 
tiania, at the head of the long narrow inlet 
called Christiania Fjord, al^ut 60 miles 
from the open sea or Skagerrack. The 
bouses are mostly of brick and stone, gen- 
erally plain buildings, devoid of architec- 
tural pretension. Important public build- 
ings are the royal palace, the house of 
representatives or Storthing ^ the governor’s 
palace, and the cathedral. An interesting 
building is the fine old castle of Aggershuus, 
with its church and citadel crowning a point 
jutting out into the fjord. Attach^ to the 
imiversity — ^the only one in Norway, opened 
in ISlS—is a museum, containing a fine 
collection of antiquities. The manufactures 
of the city consist of woollen cloth, ^n- 
ware, tobs^co, paper, leather, soap, spirits, 
glass, &a, and there are extensive breweries. 


The exports are principally timber and iron. 
The environs are exce<^ingly beautiful 
Pop. 122,424. 



ClirlBtiamty, the religion instituted by 
Jesus Christ. Though the great mor^ 
principles which it reveals and teaches, and 
the main doctrines of the gospel, have been 
preserved without interruption, the genius 
of the different nations and ages have mate- 
rially coloured its character. The first com- 
munity of the followers of Jesus was formed 
at Jerusalem soon after the death of their 
Master. Another at Antioch in Syria first 
assumed (about 65) the name of Christiana; 
and the travels of the apostles spread Chris- 
tianity through the provinces of the ‘Bo- 
man Empire. Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, the islands of the Mediterranean, 
Italy, and the northern coast of Africa, as 
early as the Ist century, contained societies 
of Christians. At the end of the 3d century 
almost one-half of the inhabitants of the 
Homan Empire, and of several neighbour- 
ing countries, professed this belief. While 
Christianity as a system was thus spreading, 
many heretical branches had sprung from 
the main ti^unk. From the Gnostics, who 
date from the days of the apostles, to the 
Nestorians of the 5th century the number 
of sects was large, and some of them exist 
to the present day. The most important 
events the subsequent history of Christi- 
anity are the separation of the Eastern and 
Western Churches early in the 8th century; 
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and the Western reformation^ which may be 
said to have commenced with the sectaries 
of the 13th century and ended with the es- 
tablishnient of Protestantism in the 16th. 
The number of Christians now in the world 
is computed at 450,000,000. Of these about 
212,000,000 ar^ Roman Catholics, 83,000,000 
belong to the Greek Church, and 155,000,000 
are Protestants. Of the various sects of 
Protestants the most numerous are the Lu- 
theran, the Calvinistic, and the Anglican 
Church. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting, a society founded in London in 
1698, in connection with the Church of 
England, having for its main objects the 
establishment of churches, schools, and li- 
braries, and the publication and circulation 
of religious and moral literature. It is still 
in active operation, publishes a great num- 
ber of religious and instructive works, and 
recently established a training college for 
schoolmistresses. In 1811 the National So- 
ciety branched off from it, and has done 
much to further education in England in 
connection with the Established Church. 

Christians, the general name of the fol- 
lowers of Christ. See Christianity. 

Christians, or Christian Connection, 
the name of a denomination in the United 
States and Canaria, adopted to express their 
renunciation of all sectarianism. They are 
to be met with in all parts of the country, 
the number of their churches being estimated 
at over 1000. Each church is an indepen- 
dent body: the Scriptures are their only rule 
of faith, and admission to the church is 
obtained by a simple profession of belief in 
Christianity. As a rule they are anti-Tri- 
nitarians and Baptists. 

Christiausand, a seaport in the south of 
Norway, the see of a bishop, with manu- 
factures of tobacco and machinery, brewing, 
&c., and a considerable export of timber 
and fish. Pop. 12,749. 

Christians-he (-ea-e), a group of three 
small islands in the Baltic, belonging to Den- 
mark, named from the chief island, which 
has a harbour of refuge and a lighthouse. 

Christians of St. John, a sect of religion- 
ists found in Asiatic Turkey, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Bassorah. They profess 
to follow the teaching of John the ^ptist, 
and are wrongly c^led Christians since they 
reject Christ, and are practically heathens, 
whose deities are darkness and light. They 
are called also Mendeans, Mendaites or 
Mandaites, and are also known as Sabiaus. 
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Christians of St. Thomas, the name of 
a sect of Christians on the coast of Malabar, 
in India, to which region the apiwtle St. 
Thomas is said to have carried the gospel. 
They belong to those Christians who, in the 
year 499, united to form a Syrian and Chal- 
daic chu^ in Central and Eastern Asia, 
and are, like them, Nestorians. 

Christianstad, a town, Sweden, capital 
of the liin or government of same name, on 
a peninsula in the Helge Lake, al^ut 10 
miles from the Baltic, with mauufactui'es of 
gloves, linen and woollen fabrics, and some 
trade through the port of Ahus, at the mouth 
of the Helge. Pop. 9203. 

Christiansted, a fortified town, capital 
of the island of St. Croix, Danish West In- 
dies, with a good harbour and some trade. 
Pop. 9600. 

Christiansund, a seaport town on the 
N.w. coast of Norway, 82 miles s.w. of 
Trondhjem, on three islands which inclose 
its beautiful landlocked harbour, with a 
trade in dried and salted fish. Pop. 8251. 

Christiana, Queen of Sweden, daughter of 
Gustavus Adolphus, born 1626, died 168i). 
After the death of Gustavus, at LUtsseu, in 
1632, the states-general appointed guardians 
to the Queen Christina, then but six years old. 
Her education was continued according to 
the plan of Gustavus Adolphus. She learned 
the ancient languages, history, geography, 
politics, and renounced the pleasures of her 
age in order to devote herself entirely to 
study. In 1644 she took upon herself the 
government. A great talent for business, and 
great firmness of pui 7 > 0 He, distinguished her 
hrst steps. She tenninated the war with 
Denmark begun in 1644, and obtained sev- 
eral provinces by the treaty concluded at 
Bromsebro in 1645. Her subjects wished 
that she should choose a husband, but she 
manifested a constant aversion to marriage. 
During this time her patronage of learned 
men, artists, and the like, was lavish. In 
1650 she caused herself to be crowned 
with great i)omp, and with the title of kiny. 
From that time a striking change in her 
conduct was perceptible. She neglected 
her ancient ministers, and listened to the 
advice of ambitious favourites. Intrigues 
and base passions succeeded to her former 
noble and useful views. The public trea- 
sure was squandered with extravagant pro- 
fusion. In 1654 she abdicated in favour of 
her cousin Charles Gustavus, reserving to 
herself a certain income, entire indefien- 
dence, and full power over her suite and 
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household. A few days after she left Swe- 
den and went to Brussels, where she made 
a public entry and remained for some time. 
There she made a secret profession of the 
Catholic religion, which she afterwards pub- 
licly confirmed in Innsbruck. From Inns- 
bruck she went to Rome, which she entered 
on horseback in the costume of an Amazon, 
with great pomp. When the Pope Alex- 
ander VII. confirmed her she adopted the 
surname of Alessandra. For some time she 
resided at Paris, and incurred great odium 
by the execution of her Italian equerry 
Monaldeschi for betrayal of confidence. 
Subsequent attempts which she made to 
resume the crown of Sweden failed, and she 
spent the rest of her life in artistic and 
other studies at Rome. She left an im- 
mense art collection and a large number of 
valuable MSS. Her writings were collected 
and published in 1762. 

Chris'tiBon, Sib Robert, Bart., eminent 
physician, bom at Edinburgh 1797, died 
1882. A specialist in toxicology, he was 
appointed to the chair of medical jurispru- 
dence in Edinburgh in 1822, and in 1832 
he was promoted to that of materia medica. 
He was twice president of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, president of the Royal 
Society of Scotland, and ordinary physician 
to the Queen in Scotland. He was Il.O.L. 
of Oxford and LL.D. of Edinburgh, and was 
elected rector of the latter university in 1880. 

Chnstmas (kris'mas), the festival of the 
Christian church observed annually on 25th 
December in memory of the birth of Christ, 
and celebrated by a particular church ser- 
vice. The time when the festival was first 
observed is not known with certainty; but 
it is spoken of in the beginning of the 3d 
century by Clement of Alexandria, and in 
the latter part of the 4th century C^hrysos- 
tom speaks of it as of great antiquity. As 
to the day on which it was celebrate^ there 
was long considerable diversity, but by tlie 
time of Chrysostom the Western Church 
had fixed on the 26th of December, though 
no certain knowledge of the day of Christ’s 
birth existed. The Eastern Church, which 
previously had generally favoured the 6th 
of January, gr^ually adopted the same 
date. Many Wieve that the existence of 
heathen festivals celebrated on or about this 
day had great influence on its being selected ; 
and the Brumalia, a Roman festival held at 
the winter solstice, when the sun is as it 
were bom anew, has often been instanced as 
having a strong bearing on the question. 


In the R. Catholic, Greek, Anglican, and 
Lutheran churches, there is a 8[)ecial reli- 
gious service for Christmas day; and, con- 
trary to the general mle, a R. Catholic 
priest can celebrate three masses on this 
day. Most other churches hold no special 
service, but almost everywhere throughout 
Christendoiti it is kept as a holiday and oc- 
casion of social enjoyment. 

ChristmaB-boxes, boxes in which presents 
were deposited at Christmas; hence a Christ- 
mas gift. The custom of bestowing Christ- 
mas-boxes arose in the early days of the 
church, when boxes were placed in the 
churches for the reception of ofiterings; 
these boxes were opened on Christmas-day, 
and their contents distributed by the priests 
on the morrow (boxing-day). 

ChriBtmaB CardB, ornamental cards con- 
taining words of Christmas greeting to 
friends to whom they are sent. The first 
of them appeared about 1862, and consisted 
of pictures of robins, holly, &c. ; since then 
highly artistic designs have been introduced, 
and their manufacture has become a con- 
siderable industry in Germany, France, and 
England. Immense quantities of them pass 
through the post-office every Christmas. 

ChristmaB Carol, a carol or song de- 
scriptive of the birth of Christ, or of inci- 
dents connected with 
it, sung specially at 
Christmas. 

Christmas Rose, 
the Helleh6rus niger 
(black hellebore), so 
called from its 
flower, which resem- 
bles a large white 
single rose ; its foli- 
age is dark and ever- 
green, and the plant 
blossoms during the 
winter months. 

Christmas Tree, 
a small fir-tree lighted up by means of tiny 
candles of coloured wax or small Chinese 
lanterns, ornamented with flags, tinsel orna- 
ments, &c., and hung all over with gifts for 
children. 

Christology, that branch of the study of 
divinity which deals directly with the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ 

Christophe (kris-tof), Henri, King of 
Hayti, was bom in the West Indies in 1767, 
and was employed as a slave in St. Domingo 
on the outbreak of the blacks against the 
French in 1793. From the commencement 
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of the troubles he signalized himself by his 
energy, boldness, and activity in many 
bloody engagements. Toiissaint-Ii’Ouver- 
ture gave him the commission of brigadier- 
general, and he was largely instrumental in 
driving the French from the island. After 
the death of Dessalines Christophe became 
master of the northern part of the island. 
In 1811 he had himself proclaimed King of 
Hayti by the name of Henri I. He also 
sought to perpetuate his name by the com- 
pilation of the Code Henri — a digest founded 
upon the Code Napoleon. His cruelty pro- 
voked a revolt, which being unable to quell 
he shot himself, 1820. 

Chris'topher, St., a martyr of the early 
church, beheaded in Asia Minor, according 
to tradition in the year 250. The Eastern 
Church celebrates his festival on the 9th of 
May, the Western on the 25th of July. 

Christopher’s, St. (commonly called SL 
KiWs\ a British island in the West Indies, 
one of the Leeward Islands, 23 miles in 
length, and in general about 5 in breadth; 
area 08 sq. miles, or 44,000 acres, of which 
about 17,000 acres are appropriated to the 
growth of sugar, and 4000 to pasturage. 
The interior consists of many nigged pre- 
cipices and barren mountains. Of these the 
loftiest is Mount Misery (evidently an ex- 
tinguished volcano), 4100 feet high. The 
chief town, a seaport with open roadstead, 
is Basse-Terre. The island has a legislature 
of its own, with an executive subordinate to 
the governor of the Leeward Islands, resi- 
dent in Antigua. It was discovered by 
Columbus in 1498 and colonized by the 
English in 1623. Pop. 29,127. 

Christopulos, Athanasios, the best of 
modern Greek lyric poets, bom in 1772 at 
Kastoria, in Macedonia; died 1847. His 
reputation as a poet rests on his Erotika 
and Bacchika, or Love and Drinking Songs, 
which have been several times collected 
and printed under the title of Lyrika. He 
is also the author of an iEolian-Doric gram- 
mar, and translated into modern Greek 
parts of the Iliad and of Herodotus. 

Christ’s College, one of the colleges of the 
University of Cambridge, founded originally 
by Henry VI., but remodelled and liberally 
endowed by ^largaret. Countess of Rich- 
mond and Derby, mother of Henry VII., 
in 1505. 

Christ’s Hospital (generally known by 
the name of Blue- coat School^ the title hav- 
ing reference to the costume of the children 
educated there), a school in London, founded 
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by Edward VI. for supixirtiug poor orphans. 
Its present income is about £70,000 annu- 
ally; the education is essentially classical, 
but modem languages, literature, &c., ai*e 
also taught. There is a mathematical school 
attached, and scholarships are given either 
to Oxford or Cambridge. The average 
number of pupils in London and at the pre- 
paratory school at Hertford, which includes 
girls, is upw»u*d8 of 1000. The London 
School occupies the site of the old lirey- 
friara monastery. Here Camden, Richard- 
son the novelist, Coleridge, Charles Lamb, 
and Leigh Hunt received their education. 

Christ’s Thom, the Pali'Qrua aculedtus, a 
small thorny shrub, order Rhamnacea% with 
small shining ovate leaves and yellowish- 
green clustered flowers. It is common in 
the south-east of Europe and Asia Minor, 
and some suppose it to have been the plant 
from which the dews platted the crown of 
thorns for our Saviour. See also Jujube. 

Chromate. See Chrome Iron Ore^ Chrome 
Yellow. 

Chromatic, in music, a term applied to 
notes and peculiarities not belonging to the 
diatonic scale. Thus a chroinatic chord is 
a chord which contains a note or notes 
foreign to diatonic progression; chromatic 
harmouf/t liarmony consisting of chromatic? 
chords. The chromatic scale is a scale made 
up of thirteen successive semitones, that Is, 
the eight diatonic tones and the five inter- 
mediate tones. 

Chromatic Printing. See Colour Print- 
iwj. 

Chromatics, the science of colours; that 
part of optics which treats of the properties 
of the colours of light and of natural bodies. 

Chrome Qreen (krnm), the green oxide or 
sesquioxide of chromium, forming a green 
pigment used by enamellers. 

Chrome Iron Ore, an ore of chromium, 
is a mineral of very considerable importance 
as affording chromate of potash, whence are 
obtained various other preparations of this 
metal used in the arts. 

Chrome Yellow, a chromate of lead, a 
beautiful pigment, varying in shade from 
deep orange t() very pale canary yellow, 
much used in the arts. 

Chro'mium (chemical symbol. Or.; ato- 
mic weight, 52*4), a metal which forms very 
hard steel-gray maiises ; it never occurs na- 
tive, but may be obtained by reducing the 
oxide. In its highest degree of oxidation 
it forms a compound of a ruby- red colour. 
By itself it has received no practical appli- 
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cations. It takes its name from the various 
and beautiful colours which its oxide and 
acid communicate to minerals into whose 
composition they enter. It is the colouring 
matter of the emerald and beryl. Chromium 
is employed to give a fine deep green to the 
enamel of porcelain, to glass, &c. The oxide 
of chromium is of a bright grass-green or 
pale-yellow colour. This element was origi- 
nally discovered in 1797 by Vauquelin, in 
the native chromate of lead of Siberia. See 
preceding articles. 

Chromo-lithography, a method of pro- 
ducing a coloured or tinted lithographic 
picture, by using various stones having 
different portions of the picture drawn upon 
them with inks of various colours and so 
arranged as to blend into a complete picture. 
Sometimes as many as twenty different 
colours are employed. In printing, the 
lighter shades are printed off first and the 
darkest last. 

Chro'mosphere, the name given to the 
gaseous envelope which exists round the 
body of the sun, through which the light of 
the photosphere, an inner envelope of incan- 
descent matter, passes. During total eclipses 
it had been observed that a red-coloured 
envelope surrounded the sun, shooting up to 
great distances from the surface. It seems 
to have been first recognized by Secchi; and 
the projecting portions of it are commonly 
described as ‘red-coloured protuberances’ 
and ‘red flames.* To this red envelope the 
name chromosphere was given by Mr. Lock- 
yer. The light from it is much fainter 
than that from the photosphere; and till 
1868, when M. Janssen and Mr. Lockyer 
almost simultaneously pointed out a method 
of viewing it, it was never seen except dur- 
ing eclipses. The chromosphere and its 
prominences, when examined with the tele- 
spectroscope, exhibit a spectrum of bright 
lines, due to incandescent gases. The most 
elevated portions consist entirely or almost 
entirely of hydrogen, the lightest of the 
gases. Lower down are found the gases or 
vapours of the heavier metals— of sodium, 
magnesium, barium, iron, and others. The 
lower the layer of the chromosphere exam- 
ined the more densely is the spectrum filled 
with lines of metals, and in the prominences 
the red hydrogen fiaines tower high above 
all. 

Chronic (from Greek chronos, time), a 
term applied to diseases which are invete- 
rate or of long continuance, in distinction 
to acute diseases, which speedily terminate. 


Chronicle, a history digested according 
to the order of time. In this sense it differs 
but little from annals. The term is mostly 
used in reference to the old histories of na- 
tions written when they were comparatively 
rude. The histories written in the middle 
ages, some in verse, some in prose, are 
' known as chronicles. Well-known examples 
are the works of Froissart, Monstrelet, Fa- 
bian, Hardyng, Hall, Hollinshed, Stowe, 
and Baker. 

Chronicles, Books op, two books of the 
Old Testament which formed only one book 
in the Hebrew canon, in which it is placed 
last. Its division into two parts is the work 
of the Seventy. (See Septuagint. ) The Hebrew 
name means ‘acts of the days,’ and is thus 
much the same as our ‘journals.* The title 
given to it by the Seventy was Paraleipo- 
menay meaning ‘things omitted.’ The name 
Chronicles was given to it by Jerome. The 
book is one of the latest compositions of the 
Old Testament, and is supposed to have 
been written by the same hand as Ezra and 
Nehemiah. According to its contents the 
book forms three great parts: — 1, genea- 
logical tables; 2, the history of the reigns 
of David and Solomon; 3, the history of 
the kingdom of J udah from the separation 
under Rehoboam to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, with a notice in the last two verses 
of the permission granted by Cyrus to the 
exiles to return home and rebuild their 
temple. The Chronicles present many points 
of contact with the earlier scriptures, his- 
torical and prophetical, more especially, 
however, with the books of Samuel and of 
Kings. 

Chron'ogram, a device by which a date is 
given in numeral letters by selecting certain 
letters of an inscription and printing them 
larger than the others, as in the motto of a 
medal struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 
1632:— ChrlstVs DVX; ergo trlVMphVs; 
where the values of C and the other capi- 
tals regarded as Homan numerals gives the 
required figure when added together. 

Chron'ograph, the name given to various 
devices for measuring and registering very 
minute portions of time with extreme pre- 
cision. Benson’s chronograph is, in prin- 
ciple, a lever watch with a double seconds 
hand, the one superimposed on the other. 
Ilie outer end of the lowermost hand has 
a small cup filled with a black viscid fluid, 
with a minute hole at the bottom, while the 
corresponding end of the uppermost is bent 
down BO as just to reach the hole. At the 
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starting (say) of a horse-race, the observer 
polls Sk. string, whereupon the bent end of 
the upper hand passes through the hole and 
makes a black mark on the dial, instantly 
rebounding. Again, as each horse passes 
the winning-post the string is redrawn and 
a dot made, and thus the time occu}ued by 
each horse is noted. This chronograph 
registers to one-tenth of a second. Strange’s 
chronograph is connected with the pendulum 
of an astronomical clock, which makes a 
mark on a sheet of paper At the beginning 
and end of each swing. By touching a 
spring on the appearance (say) of a particu- 
lar star in the held of a telescope, an addi- 
tional dot is made intermediate between the 
two extreme ones, and by measuring the 
distance of this from either of these extremes 
the exact time can be ascertained to one- 
hundredth of a second. Schultze’s chrono- 
graph, in which electricity is applied, is yet 
far more precise, registering time to the 
five-hundred-thousandth part of a second. 

Chronorogy (Or. ehronoa, time, and lorfoSf 
discoiirse), the science which treats of time, 
and has for its object the arrangement and 
exhibition of historical events in order of 
time and the ascertaining of the intervals 
between them. Its basis is necessarily the 
method of measuring or computing time by 
regular divisions or j)eriod8, according to 
the revolutions of the earth or moon. The 
motions of these bodies produce the natural 
division of time into years, months, and 
days. As there can be no exact computa- 
tion of time or placing of events without a 
fixed point from which to start, dates are 
fixed from an arbitrary point or epochs which 
forms the beginning of an era. The more 
imi)ortant of these are the creation of the 
world among the Jews ; the birth of Christ 
among Christians; the Olympiads among 
the Greeks; the building of Rome among 
the Romans; the Hejira or flight of Moham- 
med among the Mohammedans, &c. See 
Epochs Calendar. 

Chronom'eter, any instrument that mea- 
sures time, as a clock, watch, or dial; but, 
specifically, this term is applied to those 
time-keepers which are used for determining 
the longitude at sea, or for any other pur- 
pose where an accurate measure of time 
is required, with great portability in the 
instrument. The chronometer differs from 
the ordinary watch in the principle of its 
escapement, which is so constructed that the 
balance is free from the wheels during the 
greater part of its vibration, and also in be- 


ing fitted with a * compensation adjustment,* 
calculated to prevent the expansion and 
contraction of the metal by the action of 
heat and cold from affecting its movements. 
Marine chronometers genenilly beat half- 
seconds, and are hung in gimbals in boxes 
6 or 8 inches square. The pocket chrono- 
meter does not differ in appearance from a 
watch except that it is somewhat larger. 

Chron'OBCope, an instrument for measur- 
ing the duration of extremely short-lived 
phenomena, such as the electric spark; 
more especially the name given to instru- 
ments of various forms for measuring the 
velocity of projectiles. 

Chrudim (Ard'dim), a town, Bohemia, G2 
miles S.B. of Bragtie, with some manufac- 
tures and large horse-markets. Pop. 1 1,880. 

Chrys'alis, a form which butterflies, 
moths, and most other insects assume when 
they change from the state of larva or cater- 
pillar and before they arrive at their winged 



IS, OhrymiHs of the Whlto Butterfly-moth : u, Pul pi or 
fculen; b h, wiiiK-ciimm; c, Huckur; e e, eyon; x x, atituniuo- 
3, Chrysalis of the Oak HKgor-moth. 

or perfect state. In the chrysalis form the 
animal is in a state of rest or insensibility, 
and exists without nutriment, the length of 
time varying with the si>eoies and season. 
During this period an elaboration is going 
on in the interior of the chrysalis, giving to 
the organs of the future animal their proper 
development. 

Chrysan'themum, a large genus of com- 
posite plants, consisting of herbs or shrubs 
with single, large-stalked yellow flowers or 
with many small flowers; the rays are some- 
times white. Two species are common 
weeds in Britain, 0. Leucanth^mum (the ox- 
eye daisy), a meadow plant with white ray- 
flowers, and C. sef/Stvm (the corn-marigold), 
a corn-fleld weed with golden -yellow ray- 
flowers. The chrysanthemum of gardens is 
a Chinese half -shrubby plant {C. sinenec)^ 
whose numerous varieties constitute one of 
the chief ornaments of gardens in the months 
of October, November, and December. 
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Chryselephantine (Gr. chryKo.% gold, 
dephaSf ivory), made of gold and ivory com- 
bined, a term ajjplied to statues executed 
in these two substances by the ancient 
Greeks, as Fheidias's great statue of Athena. 

Chrysip'pus, an ancient Greek philosopher 
belonging to Cilicia, lived about B.c. 282- 
209. He was the principal opponent of the 
Epicureans, and is said to have written 700 
different works, mostly of a dialectical char- 
acter; but only a variety of fragments are 
extant. 

Chrys^oberyl (sometimes called cymo- 
phanCf and, by the jewellers, oriental ckry- 
solite)f a gem, of a dilute yellowish-green 
colour, usually found in round pieces about 
the size of a pea, but also crystallized in 
eight-sided prisms. It is an aluminate of 
beryllium, is next to the sapphire in hard- 
ness, and is employed in jewelry, the speci- 
mens which present an opalescent play of 
light being especially admired. 

Chiys^olite, a mineral composed of silica, 
magnesium, and iron. Its prevailing colour 
is some shade of green. It is harder than 
glass, but less hard than quartz; often trans- 
parent, sometimes only translucent. Very 
fine specimens are found in Egypt and 
Brazil, but it is not of high repute as a 
jeweller’s stone. 

Chzysolo'ras, Manuel, a distinguished 
Greek of Constantinople, born about the 
middle of the 14th century, died 1415. 
He settled as a teacher of Greek literature 
at Florence, about 1395. He also taught at 
Milan, Pavia, and Rome, thus becoming a 
chief promoter of the great revival of 
learning. 

Chrysophan'ic Acid, the yellow colouring 
matter of rhubarb. With potash it gives 
a hue purple solution, and thus affords a 
delicate test for the presence of alkalies. 

ChxyB'oprase, a kind of quartz, being 
merely a variety of chalcedony. Its colour 
is commonly apple-green, and often extreme- 
ly beautiful, so that it is much esteemed in 
jewelry. It is translucent, or sometimes 
semi-transparent, and of a hardness little 
inferior to that of hint. 

ChryB^ostom, J ohn,St. (* golden-mouthed’), 
a celebrated Greek father of the church, 
bom in Antioch about a.d. 344, died at 
Comana in Pontus 407. Secundus, his 
father, who had the command of the imperial 
troops in Syria, died soon after the birth 
of his son, whose early education devolved 
upon Anthusa, his mother. Chrysostom 
studied eloquence with Libanius, the most 


famous orator of his time, and soon excelled 
his master. After having studied philosophy 
with Andragathius he devoted himself to 
the Holy Scriptures, and determined upon 
quitting the world and consecrating his life 
to God in the deserts of Syria. He spent 
several years in solitary retirement, study- 
ing and meditating with a view to the 
church. Having completed his voluntary 
probation he returned to Antioch in 381, 
when he was appointed deacon by the Bishop 
of Antioch, and in 386 consecrated priest. 
He was chosen vicar by the same dignitary, 
and commissioned to preach the Word of 
God to the people. He became so celebrated 
for the eloquence of his preaching that the 
Emperor Arcadius determined, in 397, to 
place him in the archiepiscopal see of Con- 
stantinople. He now exerted himself so 
zealously in repressing heresy, paganism, 
and immorality, and in enforcing the obli- 
gations of monachism, that he raised up 
many enemies, and Theophilus, patriarch 
of Alexandria, aided and encouraged by the 
Empress Eudoxia, caused him to be deposed 
at a synod held at Chalcedon. The em- 
peror banished him from Constantinople, 
and Chrysostom purposed retiring to Bithy- 
nia; but the people threatened a revolt. In 
the following night an earthtjuake gave 
general alarm. In this dilemma Arcadius 
recalled his orders, and Eudoxia herself in- 
vited (Chrysostom to return. The people ac- 
companied him triumphantly to the city, his 
enemies fled, and peace was restored, but only 
for a short time. A feast given by the em- 
press on the consecration of a statue, and 
attended with many heathen ceremonies, 
roused the zeal of the archbishop, who pub- 
licly exclaimed against it; and Eudoxia, vio- 
lently incensed, recalled the prelates devoted 
to her will, and Chrysostom was condemned 
and exiled to Armenia. Here he continued 
to exert his pious zeal until the emperor 
ordered him to be conveyed to a town on 
the most distant shore of the Black Sea. 
The officers who had him in charge obliged 
the old man to perform his journey on foot, 
and he died at (Comana, by the way. Here 
he was buried; but in 438 his body was con- 
veyed solemnly to Constantinople, and there 
interred in the Church of the Apostles, in 
the sepulchre of the emperor. At a later 
period his remains were placed in the Vat- 
ican at Rome. The Greek Church cele- 
brates his feast on the Kith of November, 
the Roman on the 27th of January. His 
works, which consist of sermons, commen- 
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taries, and treatises, abound with informa- 
tion as to the manners and characteristics 
of his age. 

Chub, a European river fish, of the genus 
Ct/prtnus or carps; or, as some regard it, of 
the sub-genus MS (L. eephd/u.'<). The 

body is oblong, nearly round; the head and 
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back green, the sides silvery, and the belly 
white. It frequents deep holes in rivers 
shaded liy trees, but in warm weather Hoats 
near the surface, and furnishes sport for 
anglers. It is indifferent food, and rarely 
attains the weight of 5 llis. Allied Ameri- 
can species receive the same name. 

Chubb, Thomas, English writer, born in 
167y, died in 174(5. Although engaged as a 
glover and chandler he gave his chief atten- 
tion to philosophical and theological study, 
and was celebrated in the Arian controversy 
for his argumentative keenness. In this con- 
nection he published in 1 715 The Supremacy 
of the Father Asserted, besides various other 
moral and theological tracts. 

Chubb-iock, a lock so named from the 
name of its inventor, a Ijondon locksmith. 
It has more tumblers than usual, with the 
addition of a lever called the detector, 
which is so fixed that while it does ni»t act 
under the ordinary application of the key, 
yet cannot fail to move if any one of the 
tumblers be lifted a little too high, as must 
be the case in any attempt at picking. This 
movement fixes the bolt immovably, and ren- 
ders all further attempts at picking useless. 

Chuck-Wiira-Widow, a popular name in 
the U. S. for a bird of the goat-sucker 
family, A ntrostornui carol inensis^ so called 
from its cry. 

Chum'bul, a river of N. W, Hindustan, 
which rises in the Vindhya Mountains, and 
falls into the Jumna about 90 miles south- 
east of Agra, after a course of 650 miles. 

Chunam', in the East Indies a name 
given to a very fine kind of quicklime made 
from calcined shells or from very pure lime- 
stone, and used for chewing with betel and 
for plaster. 

Chunar (chu-nar'), a town and fortress, 
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Hindustan, North-west Provinces, 26 miles 
south-wc‘st of Benart‘-s, on the Ganges. 
The fortress stands on a lofty rock rising 
abruptly from the river. Pop. 91 4 S. 

Chuprah, or C/HAPka (chop-ril'), a town, 
Hindustan, division of Jlahar, on the (logi n,, 
about a mile above its contluenoe with the 
Ganges; extending along the river for nearly 
four miles, with an active trade in cottisi, 
sugar, and saltpetre. Pop. 51,(570. 

Cbuquisaca (chii-ke-sii'ka), or Suohe, a 
city of South America, the ca(>ital of Boli- 
via; well situated on a plateau between tlu? 
Amazon and La Plata rivers, 9343 feit 
al>ove sea-levid. It has a cathedral and a 
university. It was founded by one of Pi- 
zarro’s officers in 1639. l*op. formerly 
27,0(40, now estimattid 12,000. — The jiro- 
vince of IffiiKiuisaea has on area of 72,7 9i 5 
sq. miles; a pop. of 274,000. 

Chur (/dir), the capital of the Swiss can- 
ton of Grisons. See Voire, 

Church (from Gr. ki/rinkoUf from kyrios, 
‘lord’), a word which in its widest sensi* 
fUinotes the whole community of ( Kristians, 
and was thus used by the New 1\{.stament 
writers. In more rtsstricted significations 
it denotes a particular section of the Ghris- 
tian community differing in doctrinal ituit- 
ters from the nimainder, os the Roman ( ’a- 
tholic (Jhurch, the Protestant ( Jmreb, &c. ; 
or to designate the recognized leading cluirch 
of a nation, as the English, Scotch, or French 
t'hurch. In yet another sense it signifies tlio 
edifice approjiriated to Christian worship. 
After the conversion of Constantine the 
basiliem or public halls and courts of jinli- 
cature and some of the heathen temples 
were consecrated as Christian churclies. 
When churches came to be specially built 
for ( Christian worship their forms were va- 
rious - round, octagonal, &c. Later on the 
form with the cross aisle or transept (c'mr/- 
forrn churches) became common. Early 
British churches were built of wood; the first 
stone churches erected being that of Whit- 
horn, Galloway ((ith century), and that of 
York (7th century). The ac:companying 
illustrations exhibit a type of church which 
with more or less modification is common 
in England, and will enable the reader to 
understand the terms applied to the various 
parts. (See also C'a(Acf/nt/.) Generally speak- 
ing any building set apart for religious ordi- 
nances is called a church, though when of a 
minor kind it is usually designated a clmpel. 
The term church, however, is often restricted 
to the buildings for worship connected with 
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a national establishment. They are classed 
as cathedral^ when containing a bishop's 
throne; collegiate^ when served by a dean 



Xslip Church, Northamptonshire. 

1. Eastern end and s^at east window. 22, Chancel and 
its windows. 8, Ena of nave. 4444, Clerestory and its 
windows. 0, South aisle. 6, South porch. 7, Tower. 88, Bel- 
fry windows. 9, Spire. 


and parochial.^ when the charge of a secular 
priest. See Christianity^ Greek Church, 



A A, Chancel, b. Nave, o. North aisle, n. South aisle. 
X, North door, r. South porch, o, Tower, u. West door. 

Churchy Fathers of the {patres ecclesuc), 
teachers and writers of the ancient church 
who flourished after the time of the apostles 
and apostolic fathers (the immediate dis- 
ciples of the apostles), from the 2d to the 
6th century. The most celebrated among 
the Greek fathers are Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Eusebius, Athanasius, and 
Chrysostom. The most distinguished among 
the Latin fathers are TertuUian, Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Jerome. 


Church, States op the. See Papal States. 

Churchill, Charles, English poet and 
satirist, was bom in 1731 and died in 1764. 
He was educated at Westminster School, but 
made so bad a use of his time that he was 
refused admission to the University of Ox- 
ford. An early and imprudent marriage 
was soon followed by his admission to holy 
orders and a Welsh curacy of £30 a year. 
On the death of his father he obtained his 
curacy of St. John’s, Westminster; but 
owing to his love of gaiety he was soon over- 
whelmed with debt, and had to compound 
with his creditors. In 1761 he published 
anonymously a poem called The Hosciad, a 
clever satire on the chief actors of the day. 
Its success was increased by the vehe- 
mence with which the players replied to 
it, and Churchill seized the opportunity of 
giving the town a new satire. The Apo- 
logy. A course of dissipation and intem- 
perance followed, which excited much ani- 
madversion, and elicited from him his next 
satire. Night. Churchill now threw aside 
all regard for his profession, and became a 
complete man about town and a profes- 
sional political satirist. His other produc- 
tions include The Ghost, in which Dr. J oh n- 
son is satirized; The Prophecy of Famine, 
directed against the Scotch; an Epistle 
to Hogarth, the Conference, the Duellist, 
the Candidate, and the Journey. 

Churchill, Randolph Henry Spencer, 
Lord, second son of the sixth Duke of 
Marlborough, born 1849. Having entered 
parliament in 1874, by 1884 he had risen 
to the position of a recognized leader of the 
Conservative party, and in 1885 became In- 
dian secretary in Lord Salisbury’s govern- 
ment. On the defeat of Gladstone’s Irish 
Bill in 1886 Churchill became leader of the 
House of Commons and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, posts which he unexpectedly re- 
signed in December 1886. 

Churchill River, a river of the North- 
west Territories of Canada, which rises in 
La Crosse Lake, forms or passes through 
various lakes or lake-like expansions, the 
largest being Big or Indian Lake, and en- 
ters Hudson’s Bay after a north-easterly 
course of about 800 miles. It is called also 
Missinippi or English river. 

Churching of Women, a form of thanks- 
giving after child-birth, adopted from the 
Jewish ceremony of purification, and prac- 
tised still in the Roman Catholic and An- 
glican Churches, the latter having a special 
service in the Prayer Book. 
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Church of England. See England. 

Church of Scotland. See Scotland. 

Church-rate, in England a rate raised by 
resolutions of a majority of the parishioners 
in vestry assembled, from the occupiers of 
land and houses within a parish, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the church and its ser- 
vices. In 1868 an act was passed abolish- 
ing compulsory church-rates, except such as, 
under the name of church-rates, were appli- 
cable to secular purposes. 

Church war 'dens, officers, generally two for 
each parish in England, who superintend the 
church, its property and concerns. They are 
annually chosen by the minister and parish- 
ioners, according to the custom of each parish. 

Churchyard, the ground in which the 
dead are buried, adjoining to a church. 

Churchyard Beetle, the JBlaps moriisdga, 
a common British insect found in dark, 
damp, and dirty places; it is black, but little 
shining, and the tip of the elytra fonns a 
short obtuse point. 

Chum, a vessel for preparing butter from 
cream or milk, in which cream is agitated 
to separate its buttery globules in a solid 
mass from the fluid portions. Churns are 
made of various forms: in a very common 
kind a perforated circular board is mado to 
move up and down in a vessel containing 
the cream, and having the shape of the 
frustum of a cone, by means of a long stalk 
or rod fixed to it, called the chum-staff. In 
others the churning is performed by a circu- 
lar motion. Very large churns are worked 
by steam or horse power. 

ChurruB. See Charras. 

Churubusco (chu-rw-bys'ko), a village 6 
miles 8. of Mexico, the scene of a battle be- 
tween the Mexicans and Santa Anna, and 
the Americans under Scott, 20th Aug. 1847, 
in which the former were defeated. 

Chu'san Islands, a group of islands on the 
east coast of China, the largest in the archi- 
pelago having the name C'husan, and being 
about 21 miles long, and from 6 to 11 broad. 
Pop. about 200,000. Chief town Ting-hae, 
pop. 40,000. Rice and tea are the principal 
products. From its situation near the mouths 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, which river forms 
the great channel of communication with 
the capital of the empire, Chusan is con- 
sidered as the key of China, and was tem- 
porarily taken possession df by the British 
m 1840, 1841, and 1860. The sacred island 
of Pu-tn to the east of the above is covered 
with Buddhist temples, monasteries, &c., 
and is entirely inhabited by priests. 
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Chutia Nagpur. See Ckota Nagpore. 

Chut'ny, or Chutnke, in the East Indies 
a condiment compounded of sweets and 
acids. Ripe fruit (mangoes, raisins, &c.), 
spices, sour herl)8, cayenne, lemon-juice, are 
the ordinary ingredients. They are poundc^d 
and boiled together, and then l)ottled for use. 

Chyle (kil), in physiology, a white or milky 
fluid separated from aliments by means of 
digestion, t’hvle is found in the intestines 
after the food has been mixed W’ith the bilo 
and pancreatic juice. It is abst^rbed by the 
lacteal vessels, terminating in the inner sur- 
face of the small intestines, chiefly the jeju- 
miin, and thence passes by numerous con- 
verging streams into the main trunk of the 
absorbent system, called the thoracic! duct, 
thr<mgh which it is gradually poured into 
the blood of the left subclavian vein at a 
short distance before it enters the right side 
of the heart. The chemical constituents of 
chyle are nearly the same as those of tho 
blood itself. 

Chyme (kim), food after it has been diges- 
ted in the stomach. In the stomach it fcyrins 
a pulpy mass which passes on into tho small 
intestine, and being acted on by the bile, 
pancreatic fluid, and intestinal juit^i;, is sepa- 
rated into chyle and non-nutritions matttjrs, 
which latter are carried oif by the ovacua- 
tions. 

Cibber, ('olley, a dramatic writer and 
actor, bom in London 1 671, died 1757. 1 lo 
tcx)k to the stage in 1689. His first dra- 
matic effort. Love’s Last Bhift, appeared in 
1695; and it wiis followed by Woman’s 
Wit, the Careless Husband, and tho Non- 
juror, of which the Hypocrite of the mod- 
ern stage is a new version. A court pensien 
and the appointment of poet-laureattJ drtjw 
upon him the rancour of the wits and poets 
of the day, including Pope. Ho is author 
of about twenty-five dramas, the am using 
Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, 
&c. — His son Theophiluh, born in 1708, 
drowned in his passage to Ireland 1757, 
was an actor and dramatic writer. H(! was 
much inferior to his father in capacity. 
SuHANNA Maria, wife of Theo[>hiluH Cib- 
ber, bom 1716, died 1766, was one of tho 
best actresses on the English stage. She 
was sister of Dr. Ame (comf)f)Her of Rule, 
Britannia), who taught her music, and in- 
troduced her in one of his operas at the 
Haymarket Theatre. Handel composed 
pieces expressly adapted to h<>*r voice, and 
used to instmet her in singing them. She 
subsequently made her appearance in tra- 
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gedy, and gained universal admiration. 
Garrick is said to have exclaimed, when 
informed that she was dead, ‘ Then tragedy 
has expired with her.’ 

Cib'ol {Allium a perennial 

plant of the onion genus, a native of Siberia, 
with hollow stems larger than those of the 
chive: used for culinary purposes. 

Cibo'rium, in the E. Catholic Church, a 
kind of cup or chalice made of gold or silver 
and containing the bread used in the sacra- 
ment. Also a sort of canopy over an altar. 

Cica'da, the popular and generic name of 
certain insects belonging to the order He- 
miptera, sub-order Homoptera, of many 
species. The males have on each side of 
the body a kind of drum, with which they 
can make a considerable noise. This, re- 
garded as the insect’s song, was much ad- 
mired by the ancients, and is frequently 
referred to by their poets. The largest 
European species are about an inch long, 
but some American species are much larger, 
and can be heard a mile off. They are 
nearly all natives of tropical or warm tem- 
perate regions. The female has the posterior 
extremity of the abdomen furnished with 
two serrated horny plates, by means of 
which it pierces the branches of trees to 
deposit its eggs. An English species {(J» 
amjlica) is found in the New Forest. The 
seven years’ locust {Cicada septemdeoim) is 
well known in the U. States. 

Cicala (chi-kiila). The cicada. 

Cicely (sis'e-li), a popular name applied to 
several umbelliferous plants. Sweet cicely, or 
sweet chervil, is Myrrhis odordta, a plant 
common in Britain and in other parts of 
Europe. It was formerly used in medicine, 
and in some parts of Europe is used as an 
ingredient in soups, &c. It has a hollow stem 
2 or 3 feet high, with fine fern -like foliage. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, the greatest 
Roman orator, was born 106 b.c. at Arpi- 
num. His family was of equestrian rank, 
and his father, though living in retirement, 
was a friend of some of the chief public men. 
He received the best education available, 
studied philosophy and law, became familiar 
with Greek literature, and acquired some 
military knowledge from serving a camijMUgn 
in the Marsic war. At the age of twenty- 
five he came forward as a pleader, and 
having undertaken the defence of Sextus 
Roscius, who was accused of parricide, pro- 
cured his acquittal. He visited Greece b.c. 
79, conversed with the philosophers of all 
the schools, and profited by the instruction 


of the masters of oratory. Here he formed 
that close friendship with Atticus of which 
his letters furnish such interesting evidence. 
He also made a tour in Asia Minor and re- 
mained some time at Rhodes, where he 
visited the most distinguished orators and 
took part in their exercises. On his return 
to Rome his displays of eloquence proved 
the value of his Grecian instruction, and he 
became one of 
the most distin- 
guished orators 
in the forum. In 
B.C. 76 he was 
appointed quaes- 
tor of Sicily, and 
behaved with 
such justice that 
the Sicilians 
gratefully re- 
membered him 
and requested 
that he would 
conduct their suit 
against their gov- 
ernor Verres. He 
appeared against 
this powerful robber, and the crimes of 
Verres were painted in the liveliest colours 
in his immortal speeches. Seven of the 
Verrine orations are preserved, but only 
two of them were delivered, and Verres 
went into voluntary exile. After this suit 
Cicero was elected to the office of cedile, b.c. 
7 0, became praetor in 67, and consul in 63. It 
was now that he succeeded in defeating the 
conspiracy of Catiline (see Catiline)^ after 
whose fall he received greater honours than 
had ever before been bestowed upon a Ro- 
man citizen. He was hailed as the saviour 
of the state and the father of his country 
{parens patriot and thanksgivings in his 
name were voted to the gods. But C/icero’s 
fortune had now reached the culminating 
point, and soon was to decline. The Cati- 
linarian conspirators who had been executed 
had not been sentenced according to law, 
and Cicero, as chief magistrate, was respon- 
sible for the irregularity. I*ublius Clodius, 
the tribune of the people, raised such a 
storm against him that he was obliged to 
go into exile (b.c. 68). On the fall of the 
Clodian faction he was recalled to Rome, but 
he never succeeded in regaining the influ- 
ence he had once possessed. In b.c. 62 he 
became proconsul of Cilicia, a province which 
he administered with eminent success. As 
soon as his term of office had expired ho 
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returned to Rome (Jan. b.c, 49), which was 
threatened with serious disturbances owing 
to the rupture between ( Ja^sar and Ponipey. 
He espoused the cause of Pompey, but after 
the battle of Pharsalia he made his peace 
with Otesar, with whom he continued to all 
appearance friendly, and by whom he was 
kindly treated, until the as8as.sination of the 
latter (44 b.c.). He now hoped to regain 
his political influence. The conspirators 
shared with him the honour of an enterprise 
in which no part had l)een assigned him; 
and the less he had contributed to it him- 
self the more anxious wss he to justify the 
deed and pursue the advantages which it 
otfered. Antony having taken Crcsar's place, 
Cicero composed tinjse admirable orations 
against him, delivered in b.c. 43, which are 
known to us by the name of Philippics 
(after the 8})eeches of Demosthenes against 
Philip of Macedon). His implacable enmity 
towards Antony induced him to favour young 
Octavianus, who professed to entertain the 
most friendly feelings towards him. Octavi- 
anus, however, having possessed himself of 
the consulate, and formed an alliance with 
Aubmy and J iCpitlus, (Jicero wjis proscribed. 
In endeavouring to escape from 'rusculum, 
where he was living when the news of the 
proscription arrived, he was overtaken and 
murdered by a party of soldiers; and his 
head and hands were publicly exhibited in 
the forum at Rome. He died in his sixty- 
fourth year, B.(^ 43. Cicero’s elocjuenco Inis 
always remained a model. After the re- 
vival of learning he was the insist admired 
of the ancient writers; and the purity and 
elegance of his style will always place 
him in the first rank of Roman classics. 
His works, which are very numerous, con- 
sist of orations; philoso[)hical, rhetorical, 
and moral treatises; and letters to Atticus 
and other friends. The life of ( Ucoro was 
WTitteii by Plutarch, and there are mcslern 
lives by Middleton, Forsyth, and others. 
Cicero left a son of the same name by his 
wife Terentia. Young Marcus was born in 
B.C. flo, was carefully educated, and distin- 
guished himself in military service. In B.c. 
30 Octavianus (Augustus) assumed him as 
his colleague in the consulship, and he was 
afterwards governor of Asia or Syria. — (Ci- 
cero had also a daughter, TuUia, who tf) his 
great grief died in 45 B.c. — Cicero’s younger 
brother, Quintus, was a man of some note 
both as a public character and as a writer. 
He was married to a sister of Atticus, and was 
put to death at the same time as the orator. 
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Cicinde'la^ a genus of insects to which 
C. eampestris^ the tiger- beetle of Britain, 
belongs. 

Cico^nia, the genus of birds to which the 
stork belongs. 

Cicii''ta, a genus of umbelliferous plants, 
including C. virosa^ water-hemh>ck or cow- 
bane. See Hemlock. 

Cid, an epithet (from the Ar. scid^ a 
lorti, a chief, a commander) applied to Kuy 
or Roderigo Diaz, (Nmut of Bivar (born 
102(), died 1009), the n.ational hero of Spain. 
He signalized himself by bis exphuts in 
the reigns of Ferdinand, Sancho, and Al- 
phonso VI. of Leon and (^fastilo; but the 
hurts of his career have been so mixed with 
glorifying myths that it is scarcely possible 
to separate them. His life, however, ap- 
pt ars to have been entirely sjient in fierce 
warfare w ith the Moors, then mastors of a 
great part of Spain. His exploits are set 
forth in a special chronicle, and in a (’as- 
tilian poem, probably composefl abotit tho 
end of the 12th century. ’Phe story of his 
love for Xiimma is the subject of 1 ^e ( ’id of 
(’orneille. Whatevtrr chrouicrles and songs 
have conveyed to us of tier bistory of the ( )i<l 
is collecteil in Southey’s ( ihronicleof tho ( fld. 

Ci'der, a fermented liijuor made from the 
expressed juice of apples. 1’he apples are 
ground and crushed until thtiy are reduccul 
to a pulp, the juice is allt)wed to run into 
casks, where it is frtaily exposed to the air 
until fermentation takes place, when a clear 
li(juor of a pale-brown or amber colour is 
the result. W orcesttir, H ereford, aiul De vi ui 
are the great cider- [>r(Klueing counth^s of 
England. In France, (lermany, and other 
countries, and particularly in North Ame- 
rica, it is also largely made. It contains 
from 4 or 6 to 10 percent of alcohol, and is 
intoxicating if drunk in (juantities. 

CienfuegOB (tbn-en-fo-a'goH), a sf-aport of 
(’uba, on the south coast of the island, with 
a safe and capacious harbour on the bay of 
Jagua, 130 miles h.e. of Havana, with which 
(and other towns) it is connected by railway. 
It is among the finest towns of the island, 
and exports sugar, wax, timber, Ac., to the 
value of over il, 000, 000 annually. Fop. 
about 10,000. 

Cieza (the-a'tha), a town, Spain, in the 
province and 24 miles N.w. of Murcia, on an 
eminence near the right bank of the Segura. 
Pop. 10,910. 

Cigar (si-gar'), a small roll of manufac- 
tured tobacco leaves carefully made up, and 
intended to be smoked by lighting at one end 
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and drawing the smoke through it. The 
choicest cigars are those made in and im* 
ported from Havana, British cigars are 
largely made in imitation of the foreign 
brands, but they have never equalled the 
latter in quality. Good cigars are also made 
in the United States and elsewhere. Medi- 
cated cigars, or cigars made of some substance 
having remedial properties, are often used 
for certain complaints, as stramonium cigars 
for asthma. Cheroots are peculiarly-shaped 
cigars much thicker at one end than the 
other, and are largely imported from Manilla. 

Cigarette (sig-a-ret')) a sort of small cigar 
made by rolling fine-cut tobacco in thin 
I)aper specially prepared for the purpose. 

Cignani (chs-nya'ne), Carlo, Italian 
]>aiiiter, born at Bologna in 1628, died 1719, 
the last great painter of the Bolognese 
school. His finest paintings are frescoes in 
the saloon of the Eamese Palace, Bologna, 
and in the cupola of the Church of the Ma- 
donna del Fuoco at Forli. His paintings 
have been engraved by various artists. 

Cigoli (cho'go-le), Ludovico Cardi da. 
See Cardi. 

Ciria (L. * eyelashes’), small, generally 
microscopic, hair- like organs or appendages, 
averaging inch in length, foimd on the 
surface of the tissues of most animals, and 
in some vegetable organisms (as Volvox), 
chiefly oh tissues which are in contact with 
water, or which produce fluid secretions. 
They are constantly in a state of active 
movement, and communicate to the fluid 
with which they are in contact a corre- 
sponding motion. This is called vihratilc or 
ciliary motion. In most of the lower aqua- 
tic animals the respiratory function is aided 
by means of the vibratile cilia; many ani- 
malcules move by a similar mechanism; and 
in the highest classes of animals cilia have 
a share in the performance of some impor- 
tant functions. 

Cilic'ia, in ancient geography, the region 
between Pamphylia and Syria, lying s. of 
Mount Taurus. Alexander made Cilicia a 
Macedonian province; it then passed to the 
Syrians. Under Augustus it became an 
imperial province. It now forms the Tur- 
kish vilayet of Adana. 

Cimabue (ch@-ma-b6'a), Giovanni, Ital- 
ian painter, bom at Florence in 1240, died 
probably in 1802. Two Greek artists, who 
were invited to Florence to paint a chapel 
in the churcdi of Santa Maria Novella, were 
his first masters. He is considered one of 
the chief restorers of the art of painting in 


Italy, which at that time had degenerated into 
mechanical conventionalism. His best paint- 
ings are in the church of Santa Maria No- 
vello at Florence, and in the Sacro Con- 
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vento at Assisi. Among his pupils was 
Giotto, whom he discovered drawing figures 
on the smooth surface of a rock while tending 
his sheep. 

Cimarosa (che-ma-rO'sa), Domenico, a 
composer, born at Naples in 1749, -64, or 
-56, died at Venice 1801. He composed 
about 120 operas, most of which are comic. 
His best-known work is H Matrimonio Se- 
greto (the Secret Marriage). 

Cimbri (sim'bri), a tribe of ancient Eu- 
rope, the origin of which is involved in ob- 
scurity. They were regarded as Germans 
by the Romans, who gave the name Cher- 
sonesus Cimbrica to what is now Jutland. 
Greek writers connected them with the Scy- 
thian Cimmerii of the Crimea; while mod 
em writers suppose that they were Celtic, 
and that Cimbri is the same as the Cymri 
of Britain. In the 2d century B.c. they 
made formidable incursions into Gaul and 
Spain, but were finally routed by the Con- 
sul Marius at Vercelli b.o. 101. 

Ci'mex. See Bug. 

Cimme'rians, an ancient nomadic tribe 
who occupied the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea) 
and Asiatic Sarmatia (the country of the 
lower V olga). They are said, in pre-Homeric 
times, to have ravaged Asia Minor, and in 
a second invasion to have penetrated to 
.^olis and Ionia, and to have held possession 
of Sardis. A mythical people mentioned 
in the Odyssey as dwelling beyond the 
ocean-stream in the thickest gloom were 
also termed Cimmerii, a fable which gave 
rise to the phrase ^ Cimmerian darkness.' 
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Cimo'Uan Earth, or Cim'olite, a species 
of clay or hydrous silicate of alumina, 
named from Cimolosor Ai^entiera, one of the 
Cyclades, where it is still to be found. It is 
of whitish and soft texture, moulders into a 
fine powder, and effervesces with acids. In 
classical times it was used as a detergent, 
as a soap for cleaning delicate fabrics, and 
by the bath-keepers. 

Cimolos. See Argentiera. 

Ci'mon, an ancient Athenian general and 
statesman, was a son of the great Miltiades. 
He fought against the Persians in the 
battle of Salamis (480 b.c.), and shared with 
Aristides the chief command of the fleet 
sent to Asia to deliver the Greek colo- 
nies from the Persian yoke. The return 
of Aristides to Athens soon after left Ci- 
mon at the head of the whole naval force 
of Greece. He distinguished himself by his 
achievements in Thnice, having defeated 
the Persians by the Strymon, and made 
himself master of the country. He con- 
<iuered the pirate-island of Scyros, subdued 
all the cities on the coast of Asia Minor, 
pursued the Persian fleet up the Euryinedon, 
destroyed more than 200 of their ships, and 
then, having landed, on the same day en- 
tirely defeated their army (n.o. 4tU)). He 
employed the spoil which he had taken in 
the embellishment of Athens, and in 463 
reduced the revolted Thasians; but the 
j^opular leaders, beginning to fear his power, 
charged him on his return with having 
been corrupted by the King of Macedon. 
The charge was dropped, but when (Umon’s 
policy of friendship t(» the Lacedminouians 
ended in the latter insulting the troops sent 
by Athens to their aid, his opponents 
secured his banishment. He retired into 
Brnotia, and his request to be allowed to 
fight with the Athenians against the Lace- 
damionians in 457 at Tanagra was refused 
by the suspicious generals. Eventually 
Cimon was recalled at the instance of 
Pericles to conclude a peace with Lacedflc- 
mon. He died shortly after, in 449, while 
besieging Citium in C^yjirus. 

Cinchona (sin-ko'na or sin-chr/na; the 
name is from the Countess of Chinchon, 
wife of a viceroy of Peru, a lady who was 
cured of fever by the bark in 1638), an 
important genus of trees, ty[>e of the order 
Cinchonaceae, which consists of gamopeta- 
lous, calycifloral dicotyledons, sometimes 
regarded as a sub-order of Rubiaceai. They 
are trees, shrubs, or herbaceous plants, with 
simple opposite leaves, flowers arranged in 


panicles or corymbs; calyx adherent, entire 
or toothed; corolla regular; stamens attached 
to corolla; ovary two-celled; fruit inferior, 
dry or succulent. They are found alntost 
exclusively in the tropics, and many of the 
8i)ecieB are of great medicinal importance 
as tonics, febrifuges, emetics, and purga- 
tives. Among their chief products are 
Peruvian bark, 
quinine, ipecacu- 
anha, coffee, ebay- 
rootj&c. The genus 
Cinchona consists 
of trees seldom 
exceeding 40 or 
60 ft. in height, 
with simple, oppo- 
site, entire leaves 
and small flowers, 
inhabiting chiefly 
the east side of the 
Andes of Peru, 

Bolivia, Ecuador, 
and (Vdombia. The 
valuable Peni- 
vian bark is yielded by various species; 
crown or loxa bark by C'. Comiam im’Of gray 
or huanuco bark by C, micruntha and C. 
nitida^ red-bark by C, mcciruhra, yellow 
or calisaya bark by Calimjfd. From the 
wasteful method of cutting down the tretjs 
to get their bark it was believed that there 
would soon be a dearth of the valuable 
medicine, and hence cinchona plants were 
taken from their native regions and planta- 
tions formed in various troijicul countries, 
so that Ceylon, India, Java, &e., are now 
important sources of I’eruvian bark. I'ho 
bark is taken off in strips longitudinally, 
and is in time renewed by natural growth. 
See Bark {Peruvian)^ Quinine. 

Ciachoxiine, a vegetable alkaloid con- 
tained in all the varieties of Peruvian bark, 
but principally' in 0. lancifolia^ or j>ale-bark. 
Though less bitter than cpiinine, it may be 
substituted for it in larger quantities. 

Cincinnati (sin-sin-a'tC!), *the Queen of 
the West,’ a city of the X/nited States, in 
Hamilton county, Ohio, on the nortli bank 
of the river Ohio. It was first regularly 
laid out in 1789, and began to flourish 
after 1794. It stands partly in a valley, 
partly on hills, and has an area of 24 sq. 
miles; the central part is very compact, 
and a great portion of the houses are hand- 
somely built of freestone, blue limestone, 
or brick. Noteworthy buildings are the 
Cincinnati College and several other col- 
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leges, Ciiicinnati University, the public 
library, court-house, masonic temple, city- 
hall, music-hall, art museum, &c. St. Peter's 
Homan Catholic cathedral is one of the 
finest buildings in the western states. 
I'hcre are ten parks and numerous ceme- 
teries. Cincinnati is an important manu- 
facturing place, its chief trade being in rail- 
way materials and supplies, carriages, furni- 
ture, leather, boots and shoes, clothing, can- 
dles, soap and oils, li<iuors, &c. Next to 
(/liicago it is the greatest pork market in 
the Union. In addition to the fine river, 
railways and canals stretch from it in every 
ilirection, connecting it with every port on 
the great lakes from Chicago to Niagara, 
and with Albany, Boston, New York, Phila- 
del[>hia, and Baltimore. Upwards of fifty 
daily and weekly newspapers are published 
(several in German), and a number of other 
periodicals. On the other side of the river 
are the cities of Covington, Newport, Day- 
ton, and Ludlow. Pop. 255,139. 

Cincinna^us, Lucius Quinotius, a 
wealthy patrician in the early days of the 
Koman Kepublic, born about 519 b.o. After 
violently opposing the passage of the Teren- 
tilian law for the eciualization at law of 
patricians and plebeians, he succeeded Pub- 
licola in the conBulshi[), and then retired to 
cultivate his small estate beyond the Tiber. 
Here, when Minucius was surrounded by 
the Ail({uians, the messengers of the senate 
found him at work when they came to sum- 
mon him to the dictatorship. He rescued 
the army from its peril, marched to Horae 
laden with spoil, and then returned quietly 
to his farm. At the age of eighty he was 
again appointed dictator to oppose the am- 
bitious designs of Spurius Mielius. 

Cinera'ria, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Compositje, consisting of herbs or small 
shrubs with small-sized heads of yellow 
flowers. U'hey are chiefly found in South 
Africa, but a number of varieties have 
been much cultivated for garden purposes. 

Cin'erary Ums, urns in which the ashes 
of the dead were deposited after the body 
was burned. Many Greek and Homan urns 
are in a high style of art, and are formed 
of marble, glass, or pottery ware. 

Cingalese. See Ceylon, 

Cin'gulum, the ginlle with which the alb 
of a priest is gathered at the waist. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, an eminent 
Homan, an adherent of Marius, who, obtain- 
ing the consulshij* n.c. 87, along with Cneius 
Octavius, imiwached Sulla and endeavoured 


to secure the recall of Marius. Being driven 
from the city by Octavius, he raised the 
Italian cities, and invested Home while 
Marius blockaded it from the sea. On its 
capture the friends of Sulla were massacred, 
and Cinna and Marius made themselves con- 
suls (b.o. 86); but after the death of Marius 
the army refused to follow Cinna against 
Sulla, and put him to death in b.c. 84. 

Cin^nabar, red sulphide of mercury, the 
principal ore from which that metal is 
obtained, occurring abundantly in Spain, 
California, China, &c. It is of a cochineal- 
red colour, and is used as a pigment under 
the name of vermilion. See Mercury and 
Verrtiiiioii, 

Cinnamo'mum, a genus of plants, nat. 
order Lauracese, natives of tropical Asia 
and the Polynesian Islands. All the species 
possess an aromatic volatile oil, and one of 
them yields true cinnamon, while others 
yield cassia. 

Cin'namon, the bark of the under branches 
of a species of laurel {Cinnomornum zeylani- 
cum — see Oimumomum)^ which is chiefly 
found in Ceylon, but grows also in Malabar 
and other parts of the East Indies. The 
tree attains the 
height of 20 or 
80 feet, has oval 
leaves, pale-yellow 
flowers, and acorn- 
shaped fruit. The 
Ceylonese bark 
their trees in April 
and November, the 
bark curling up 
into rolls or quills 
in the process of 
drying; the smaller 
quills being intro- 
duced into the lar- 
ger ones. These 
are then assorted 
according to quality by tasters, and made 
up into bundles. An oil of cinnamon is 
prepared in ('ey Ion, but the oil of cassia 
is generally substituted for it; iTuieed, the 
cassia bark is often substituted for cinna- 
mon, to which it has some resemblance, 
although in its qualities it is much weaker. 
The leaves, the fruit, and the root of the cinna- 
mon plant all yield oil of considerable value; 
that from the fruit, being highly fragrant and 
of thick consistence, was formerly made into 
candles for the sole use of the King of Ceylon. 

Cinnamon-stone, a variety of garnet, of 
a cinnamon, hyacinth-red, yellowish-bi’own, 
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or honey-yellow colour, found in Scotland, 
Ireland, C-eylon, &c. The finer kinds are 
used as gems. 

Cino da Pistoia, an It.alian juri.scon8ult 
and poet, born in 1270 at Pistoia. He was 
the friend of Petrarch and of Dante, and 
ranks amongst the best of the early Italian 
poets. His poems were lii-st published at 
Rome in If) 58. 

Cinq>Mars (sank-miirs), Hknri C-oifpiku 
l)K Ru/.e, Mauquis 1)E, favourite of Louis 
XIIT., born in lt)20, and introduced at court 
by Cardinal Richelieu. The king made him 
master of the n)bes and grand et|uerry of 
France when only in his nineteenth year, 
and he soon aspired, not only to a share in 
the management of public affairs, but even 
to the hand of the beautiful Maria di Gon- 
zaga, princess of Mantua. Thwarted, how- 
ever, by the cardinal, ( UmpMars concocted 
a plot for the overthrow of Richelieu, and 
entered into treaty with Spain. '1V» propi- 
tiate Richelieu the king was compelled to 
sacrifice his fjiv'ourite, who was arrested at 
Narbonne an<l beheaded with his friend the 
young councillor De Thou at Ijyons in 1042. 

Cinque-cento (chcn'kwa-cln n-to; It., lit 
500, but used as a contraction for 1500, the 
century in which the revival took ])lace), 
a term employed in reference to the deco 
rative art and architecturi! belonging to that 
attemj)t at purification of style and rover 
sion to classical forms introduced soon after 
the begiiiiiing of the lOth century in Italy. 
The term is often loosely ai)plied to orna- 
ment of the 10th century in general, pro- 
perly included in the term 

Cinque-foil (singk'foil), in architecture, 
an ornament in the fhtthic style, consisting 
of five foliated divisions, often seen in cir- 
cidar windows. 

Cinque Ports (singk), originally the five 
English Channel j)orts of Hastings, Romney, 
Hythe, Dover, .and Sandwich, on the h.e. 
coast of England, to which were added sub- 
se(|iiently the towns of Winchelsea, Rye, and 
Seaford. 1’hey were granted special j>rivi- 
leges by tlie later Saxon and earlier Norman 
kings, on condition of providing a certain 
nuirdxu* of ships during w^ar, there being no 
permanent English navy previ.uis to the 
reign of Henry VII. Each port returned 
two members to parliament, but after the 
Reform Act of 1832 Hiistings, Dover, and 
Sandwich alone retained this privilege, Rye 
and Hythe returning one each, and the re- 
maining towns none. Sandwich was after- 
wards disfranchised for corruption, and by the 
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act of 1 885 Hastings and 1 lover were each 
deprived of a member, and Rye ctnised t<) be 
a borough. They are, collectively, in tlie 
jurisdiction of a lord warden, who i-eceives 
£3000 a year for his sinecure. 

Cin'tra, a town, Portugal, 15 miles w.n.w. 
Ijishon, finely situated on the slope of tlie 
Sierra de C ’intra, and much i*e8ortcd to by 
the wealthier inhabitants of lushon. 'J'he 
kings of l*ortugal have a palace wdth fine 
ganlons at Ciutra. The town is celehrateil 
for the convention entered into thert) in 
1808, by w'liich the French, after their de- 
feat at Vimeira, were conveyed to France. 
Pop. 4751. 

Clone (chi-o'na), Andrea di. See Or- 
cafjna. 

Ciotat (si-o-tii), La, a si^aport, France, on 
the Mediterranean, 15 miles h.e, of Mar- 
seilles, surrounded by an old rampart, and 
having well-built houses and sj)acious streets. 
Ship-building is carried on aiul an exten- 
sive coasting trade. Pop. 8877. 

Ciphers, signs nsoil to represent nuinberH, 
whether borrowed signs, as letters, with 
which the (L eeks designated their numbers, 
or peculiar characters, as the inodeni or 
Arabic ones. The cijihers, such as they are 
at present, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, (I, 7, 8, 0, 0, tlid not 
come into common l^nropean iise until tlio 
11th century. For e/p/irr as apjiUed to 
methods <.)f secret writing see ( V//p^> 7 ro/>A//. 

CippuB, in Roman anti(|uitios, a low col- 
umn generally rectangular and Hcul[)tured, 
and often hearing an inscription. 'J'liey 
served as sepulchral nionuments, as mile- 
Htoues and boundaries, and in siune eascfs to 
receive the inscribed decrees of the senate. 

Cipriani {ch«^-pre-a'ne), (Lamhattista, 
Italian painter and engravei* born at Pis- 
toia in 1732; came to England in 1754; 
<lied at London in 1785. lie was one of 
the first fellows of the R«>yal Academy, the 
diploma of which he designed. Ho fur- 
nished Bartolozzi with the subjeets of some 
of liis finest engravings. 

Circars, 'J’liK Five N'orthkkn, an ancient 
ilivision of the Madras presidenuiy, on the 
east coast of Hindustan, the circars being 
(^hiea<JoIe,Rajahmundry, Ellore, ( londapilly, 
and Guntoor. I'he districts that now itor- 
respond moat nearly with them are Gan jam, 
Yizagapatam, Godavari, and part of Krishna. 

Circas'sia, or 'J’cherkkhsia, a mountain- 
ous region in the south-east of Euro{>eau 
Russia, lying chiefly on the north slope of 
the Caucasus, partly also on the south, and 
bounded on the west by the Black Sea, and 
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now forming part of the Lieutenancy of the 
Caucasus. The mountains, of which the 
culminating heights are those of Mount 
Elbruz, are intersected everywhere with 
steep ravines and clothed with thick forests, 
and the territory is principally drained by 
the Kuban and its tributaries. Its climate 
is temperate, its inhabitants healthy and 
long-lived. The 
people call 
themselves A- 
dighd, the name 
Teherhcsi (rob- 
bers) being of 
Tartar origin. 

They are di- 
vided into se- 
veral tribes 
speaking wide- 
ly-different dia- 
lects. While 
tliey retained 
their indepen- 
dence their gov- 
ernment was of 
a patriarchal 
character, but 
every free Cir- 
cassian had the 
right of expres- 
sing bis opinion 
in the assem- 
blies. They pos- 
sessed none but 
traditional an- 
nals and laws. 

Polygamy was 
])ermissible in 
theory, but not 
common. The duties of hospitality and ven- 
geance were alike binding, and a Spartan 
morality existed in the matter of theft. Their 
religion, which is nominally Moslem, is in 
many cases a jumble of Christian, Jewish, 
and heathen traditions and ceremonies. As 
a race the Circassians are comely, the men 
being prized by the Russians as warriors, 
and the women by the Turks as mistresses, 
a position generally desired by the women 
themselves. The early history of Circassia 
is obscure. Between the 10th and 13th 
centuries it formed a portion of the empire 
of Georgia, but in 1424 the Circassians were 
an independent people, and at war with the 
Tartars of the Crimea, Ac., to whose khans, 
however, some were occasionally tributary. 
In 1705 the Tartars were defeated in a deci- 
sive battle, but shortly after the territorial 
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encroachments of the Russians on the Cau- 
casian regions began, and in 1829 the coun- 
try was formally annexed by them. A 
heroic resistance was made by the Circas- 
sians under their leader Schamyl, and on 
being reduced to submission numbers of the 
inhabitants emigrated to the Turkish pro- 
vinces. In the north and east, however, 
tribes of the 
f'- Circassian stock 

remain. The 
Circassians, pro- 
perly BO caUed, 
have been esti- 
mated to num- 
ber from 

600,000 to 
600,000. 

Circe (ser-sG), 
a fabled sorcer- 
ess of Greek 
mythology, who 
lived in the is- 
land of ^iea, 
represented by 
Homer as hav- 
ing converted 
the companions 
of Ulysses into 
swine after 
causing them to 
partake of an 
enchanted bev- 
erage. Ulysses 
under the guid- 
ance of Hermes 
compelled her 
to restore bis 
companions, and 
afterwards had two sons by her. 

Circensian Games. See Circus, 
Cir'einate, in botany, said of leaves or 
fronds, as those of ferns, that are rolled up 
like a watch-spring. before expanding. 

Circle is a plane iigure contained by one 
line, which is called the circumference^ and 
is such that all straight lines drawn from a 
certain point (the centre) within the figure 
to the circumference are equal to one an- 
other. The properties of the circle are in- 
vestigated in books on geometry and trigo- 
nometry. Properly the curve belongs to 
the class of conic sections^ and is a curve of 
the second order, A grecU circle of a sphere 
is one that has its centre coinciding with 
that of the sphere. The celebrated problem 
of * squaring the circle,* is to find a square 
whose area shall be equal to the area of any 
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given circle. It is not possible to do so. All 
that can be done is to express approximalely 
the ratio of the length of the circumference 
of the circle to the diameter, and to deduce 
the area of the hgure from this approxima- 
tion. If the diameter be called unity, the 
length of the circumference of the circle is 
3*1415926535...; and the area of the circle 
is found by multiplying this number by the 
square of the radius. Thus the area of a 
circle of 2 feet radius is 3*14159x4, or 
12 '56636 square feet approximately. For 
trigonometrical calculations the circumfer- 
ence of the circle is divided into 360 equal 
parts called degrees, each degree ia divided 
into 60 minutes, and each minute into 60 
seconds. 

Circle, Mural. See Mural Circle. 

Circle-ville, a town of Ohio, XT.S., on the 
Scioto river, 100 miles n.e. from Cincin- 
nati. Pop. 6046. 

Circuit (ser'kit), a division of a country 
for judicial purposes, to some town or towns 
in which judges come at regular periods to 
administer justice. In liritain a certain 
number of counties form a circuit, and the 
courts held at stated times by the apixunted 
judges are called or (in Scotland) 

circu it courts. ( See A ssizes . ) iTie barristers 
who plead at these courts usually attach 
themselves to some special circxiit. 

Circular Notes, notes or letters of credit 
furnished by bankers to persons about to 
travel abroad. Along with the notes the 
traveller receives a * letter of indication’ 
bearing the names of certain foreign bankers 
who will cash such notes on presentation, in 
which letter the traveller must write his 
name. On presentation the foreign banker 
can demand to see the letter of indication, 
and by causing the presenter to write his 
name can com}>are the signature thus made 
with that in the letter, and so far satisfy 
himself as to the identity of the person pre- 
senting the note. 

Circulating Medium. See Currency.^ 

Circulation, in an organism, the flowing 
of sap or blood through the veins or chan- 
nels, by means of which the perj)etual and 
simultaneous movements of com()osition and 
decomposition manifested in organic life are 
carried on. Although Galen, who had ob- 
served the opposite directions of the blood 
in the arteries and veins, may be said to 
have been upon the very point of discover- 
ing the circulation, the chscovery was re- 
served for William Harvey, who in 1628 
pointed out the continuity of the connections 


between tlie hemrt, arteries, and veins, the 
reverse directions taken by the bl(H)d in the 
different vessels, the arraugenmnts of valves 
in the heart and veins so that the blood 
could flow only in one direction, and the 
necessity of the return of a large ()roportion 
of blood to the heart to maintain the supply. 
In 1661 Malpighi exhibited microscopically 
the circulation in the web of a frog’s foot, 
and showed that the blood passed from ar- 
teries to veins by capillaries or interme- 
diate vessels. This finally establislutd the 
theory with regard to animals, but tiie 
movements of sap in vegetables were only 
traced with difficulty and after numerous 
experiments. Many physiologists imleud 
are still disposed tt) refuse the term ‘circu- 
lation’ to this portion of the economy of 
plants; but though sap, unlike the blood, does 
not exhibit movements in determinate vtfs- 
sels to and from a common centre, a dednito 
course is observable. In the stem of a di(H>- 
tylodonous tree, for example, tlie sap de- 
scribes a sort of circle, passing upwards from 
the rix)ts through the newer woody tissue 
to the leaves, where it is elalx>rated under 
the action of air and light; and thence de- 
scending through the bark towards the root, 
where what remains of it is either excreted 
or mixed with the new fluid, entering from 
the soil for a new period of circulation. In 
infusorial animalcules the movement of the 
fluids of the body is maintained by that of 
the animal itself and by the disturbing in- 
fluence of nutritive absorption. In the ( Jte- 
lenterata (zoophytes, &c.) the movement re- 
ceives aid besides from the ai^tion of cilia on 
the inner walls of the body. The Annelids, 
as the earth-worm, possess contractile vessels 
traversing the length of the body. The In- 
sects, Grustaceans, Myriapods, and Spiders 
have a dorsal tube, a portion of which may 
l>e specially developed as a heart. The blood 
is driven to the tissues, in some cases along 
arterial trunks, being distributed not in s])e- 
cial vessels, but simply through the inter- 
stices of the tissues. From the tissues it is 
conveyed, it may be by special venous trunks 
to a venous sinus which surrounds the heart 
and opens into it by valvular a}>erture8. 
The Mollusca have the heart provided 
with an auricle and a ventricle, as in the 
snail and whelk; two auricles, one on either 
side of the ventricle, as in the fresh-water 
mussel; or two auricles and two ventricles, 
OB in the ark-shells. Among the ascidians, 
which stand low in that division of ani- 
mals to which the molluscs belong, the 
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remarkable phenomenon is encountered of an 
alternating current, which is rhythmically 
propelled for e(iual periods in opposite direc- 
tions. All vertebrated animals (except 
Amphioxm) have a heart, which in most 
fishes consists of an auricle and ventricle, 
but in the mud-fishes {Lepidosircn) there 
are two auricles and one ventricle; and this 
trilocular heart is found in the amphibians, 
and in most reptiles except the crocodiles, 
which, like birds and mammals, have a four- 
chaml^red organ consisting of two auricles 
and two ventricles. In these two last- 
named classes the venous and arterial blood 
are kept apart; in the trilocular hearts the 
two currents are mixed in the ventricle. 
For circulation in man and the higher ani- 
mals see Heart. 

Circumcision, a rite common amongst 
the Semites, though by no means pecuUar 
to them, and possibly derived by them 
from the Egyptians or from some non-Sem- 
itic source. At any rate the antiquity of 
its institution in Egypt is fully established 
by the monuments, which make it evident 
that it was practised at a period very much 
earlier than the Excidus. It was, however, 
a primitive Arab custom, and its practise 
anmngst the Jews may with e(iual probabi- 
lity be assigned to an Arab source. What- 
ever its origin, the rite is confined to no 
single race. It was practised by the Aztecs 
and other peoples of Central America, and 
is still to be found amongst tribes on the 
Amazon, amongst the Australian tribes, the 
Papuans, the inhabitants of New ( 'aledonia, 
and those of the New Hebrides. In Africa 
it is common amongst the Katfirs and other 
tribes widely removed from Semitic influ- 
ence. It is practised also by the Abyssinian 
Christians, and although not enjoined in the 
Koran has been adopted by the Mahometans 
on the example of Mahomet himself. It 
was possibly in its origin a sacrifice to the 
deity presiding over generation, though in 
certain nations the rite has acquired a new 
symbolic significance according to the stage 
of their spiritual development. 

Clrcmucuion is also the name of a feast, 
celebrated on the 1st of January, in com- 
memoration of the circumcision of our Sa- 
viour. It was anciently kept as a fast, in 
opposition to the pagan feast on that day in 
honour of Janus. 

CiroumnayigatorB, a tenn usually ap- 
plied to the early navigators who sailed 
round the globe. Magellan, a Portuguese 
in the service of Spain, headed the first 


expedition which succeeded in circumnavi- 
gating the globe, though he did not live to 
complete the voyage. He sailed with five 
ships from San Lucar Sept. 20, 1519, passed 
the straits named after him in Nov. 1520, 
and was killed in the Philippine Islands in 
April, 1521, Juan Sebastian del Cano con- 
tinuing the voyage and reaching San Lucar 
with the only remaining ship in Sept. 1522. 
The principal early navigators, after Ma- 
gellan, who succeeded in making the voyage 
round the globe were Grijalva and Alva- 
radi (Spaniards), 1537; Mendana (Spanish), 
1567; Hrake (English), 1577-80; Cavendish, 
1586-88; LeMaire (Dutch), 1615-17; Quiros 
(Spanish), 1625 ; Tasman (Dutch), 1642; 
Cowley, 1683; Dampier, 1689; Cooke, 1708; 
Clipperton,l719; Iloggewein (Dutch), 1721- 
23; Anson, 1740-44; Byron, 1764-66; 
Wallis, 1766-68; Carteret, 1766-69; Bou- 
gainville, 1766-69; Cook, 1768-71 ; andPort- 
locke, 1788. 

Circumnuta'tion (lit. ‘ a nodding round 
about’), a name given by Darwin to the con- 
tinuous motion of every growing part of 
every plant, in which it describes iiTogular 
elliptical or oval figures. The apex of the 
stem, for instance, after pointing in one 
direction, moves round till it points in the 
oi)po8ite direction, and so on continuously. 

Circumstantial Evidence. See Evi- 
dcncc. 

Circumvalla'tion, or Line of Circum- 
VALLATION, ill military affairs, a line of 
field-works consisting of a rampart or para- 
pet, with a trench surrounding a besieged 
place, or the camp of a besieging army. 

Cir'eus, among the Romans, a nearly ob- 
long building without a roof, in which public 
chariot-races and exhibitions of pugilism 
and wrestling, &c., took place. It was rec- 
tangular, except that one short side formed 
a half -circle; and on both sides, and on the 
semicircular end, were the seats of the spec- 
tators, rising gradually one above another, 
like steps. On the outside the circus was 
surrounded with colonnades, galleries, shops, 
and public places. The largest of these 
buildings in Rome was the Circus MaxhnnSf 
capable, according to Pliny, of containing 
260,000, and according to Aurelius Victor, 
385,000 spectators. At present, however, 
but few vestiges of it remain, and the circus 
of Caracalla is in the best preservation. 
The games celebrated in these structures 
w’ere known collectively by the name of ludi 
circensesy circensian games, or games of the 
circus, which under the emperors attained the 
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greatest magnificence. Tl’he principal games 
of the circus were the iudi or 

mwjni (Roman or Great Games), which were 
celebrated from the 4th to the 1 1th of Sep- 
tember, in honour of the tfrcai r/ods^ so 
called. The passion of thie common or 
poorer class of people for these sinews ap- 
pears from the cry with which they ad- 
dressed l^eir rulers — panein H rirccuscs 
(bread and the games!). 'Phe festival was 
opened by a splendid procession, or pfmpa, 
in which the magistrates, senate, jiriests, 
augurs, vestfil virgins, and athletes, t<K»k 
part, carrying with them the images of the 
grcat gods, tlie Sibylline books, and some- 
times the spoils «>f war. On reaching the 
circus the procession w'ent round once in a 
circle, the sacrifices were performed, the 
S[>ectator8 took their places, and the games 
commenced. These were: 1. Races with 
horses and chari(its, in which men of the 
highest rank engaged. 2. The gymnastic 
contests. 3. The Trojan games, piize con- 
tests on horseback, revived by Julius (.’jesar. 
4. I’he combats with wild beasts, in which 
beasts fought with beasts or with men 
(criminals or volunteers), fi. Representa- 
tions of naval engagements {naumachuv)^ 
for which purpose the circ^us could be ]ai<l 
under water. The expense of these games 
was often immense. Pompey, in his sec(»nd 
consulship, brought forward 500 lions at one 
iK)mbat of wild beasts, which, with eighteen 
elej)haii:.H, were slain in five days. 

The modern ctrcuH is a place where horses 
are trained to perform antics, and where ex- 
hibitions of acrobats and various pagean- 
tries, including a large amount of buffoonery, 
are presented. 

Cirencester, or (.^ickster (pron. colloqui- 
ally sis'e-ter or sis'es-ter), a town of Eng- 
lan<l, county and 18 miles .s.e. of Gloucester; 
founded by the ancient Britons, and subse- 
quently, under the name of (’orinium, a 
Roman station. It has a well-known Royal 
Agricultural College. The trade is chiefly 
agricultural. 1 1 was a parliamentary borough 
till 1885, and now gives name to a park 
div. of the county. Pop. 7703. 

Cirrho'sis, a disease characterized by 
growth of fibrous tissue, which gradually 
encroaches on and by compression destroys 
the true structure of the organ attacked. 
It is very frequent in the liver as a conse- 
quence of spirit -drinking; and hence the 
term ‘ drunkard’s liver.’ 

Cirripedes (sir'i-pedz), CiiiRiPE'mA, or 
Cirrhop'oda, a class of marine invertebrate 
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animals, having a soft body provided with 
very long articulated tendril -like liml)s 
{cim\ which are pn»truded and rapidly 
withdrawn within the multi valve shell, 'rhey 
are crustaceans which have undergone re- 
trograde metamorphosis, being free-swim- 
ming ill the larva form, Imt becoming after 
a time attached by the head. When adult 
they are affixed to some substance, either set 
directly upon it, as in the genus Balanus: 
or pla(;ed on a foot-stalk, as the barnacle; or 
sunk into the su[)porting substance, as the 
whale-barnacle. Sec Jialttittatj Jlarnaele. 

Cirrus (in plural Giuri), the tendril of a 
plant by means of which it climbs, nsnally 
a modified leaf or the prolongation of a 
midrib. 

Cirrus. See Olimd. 

Cirta, the c^apital of the ancient Massylii 
in Nnmidia. After the defeat of tliigurtha 
it passed into the hands of the Romans, and 
was restored by ( !oiistantine, who gave it 
his own name. See Constantine. 

Cisal'pine Republic, a state set up in 1 797 
by Napoleon I. in North Italy, recogniztid 
by Germany as an independent p(»wer at 
the I’eace of ('ampo-Konnh>. It (Hunpristxl 
Austrian Lombardy, together with the Man- 
tuan and the Venetian provbujos, Bergamo, 
Brescia, ( 'rerna, Verona, ainl Rovigo, the 
duchy of Modena, the principality of Alassa 
and (,!arrara, Bologna, Kerrara, ami Ro- 
magna, and latterly its area was lfi,337 
H<juare miles; its jjop. 3,500,000. ^riie legis- 
lativo body held its sessions in Milan. ( )n 
January 25, 1802, it received the nanui of 
the Italian /lepuh/ie; from 1805 to 1814 it 
formed ])art of the Kingdom of Italy; and 
it was givon to Austria by the ( Vuigress of 
Vienna in 1815 as the Ijombardo- Venetian 
Kingdom. 

Cisleitha'nia, ChHUfirruAN Provinces, 
Austria proper or Austria west of the river 
Leitha, which partly forms the boundary 
between it and llungary. See Ani<tri(f. 

Cis'padane Republic, a state rm the soutli 
of the Po set up by Na]>oleon 1., but speedily 
united with the Transpadane Repu]>lic to 
fonn the C!isalpine Republic. 

Cisrhe'mBh Republic, several towns on 
the Rhine, particularly Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and Bonn, which constituted them- 
selves a brief-lived republic under French 
protection in Sept. 1797. 

Cist, a place of interment of an early or 
prehistoric period, consisting of a rectangular 
stone chest or in closure formed of rows of 
stones set upright, and covered by similar flat 
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stones. Such cists are found in barrows or 
mounds, inclosing bones. In rocky districts 
cists were sometimes hewn in the rock itself. 



Cist, found near Driffield, Yorkshire. 


Cista'cess, a natural order of polypetalous 
exogens, consisting of low shrubby plants 
or herbs with entire leaves and crumpled, 
generally ephemeral, showy flowers. Some 
exude a balsamic resin, such as ladanum 
from a Tjevant species of Cistus. Four spe- 
cies of the genus Hdicmthemwin are found 
in Britain, and are popularly known as the 
‘ rock-rose.’ See Cistus. 

Cister'cians, a religious order n^ed from 
its original convent, Clteaux (iJisterciwm)^ 
not far from Dijon, in Eastern France, 



Cistercian. 


where the society was formed in 1098 by 
Robert, abbot of Molesme, under the strict- 
est observance of the rule of St. Benedict. 
The Cistercians led a severely ascetic and 
contemplative life, and having freed them- 
selves from episcopal supervision, formed a 
kind of spiritual republic under a high coun- 
cil of twenty-five members, with the abbot of 
Citeaux as president. Next to Oiteaux the 
four chief monasteries were La Fert^, Pon- 
tigny, Clairvaux (founded by the celebrated 
St. Bernard in 1115), and Morimond. In 
France they called themselves Bernardincs 
in honour of St. Bernard. Among the fra- 
ternities emaiiating from thpm the most 


remarkable were the Barefooted monks, or 
Feuillants, and the nuns of Port Royal, in 
France; the Recollets, or reformed Cister- 
cians; and the monks of La Trappe. There 
were a hundred Cistercian houses in Eng- 
land at the dissolution of monasteries. The 
general fate of religious orders during the 
French revolution reduced the Cistercians 
to a few convents in Spain, Poland, Austria, 
&c. There are still two or three housea 
in the British Isles. The Cistercians wear 
white robes with black scapularies. 

Cistus, the rock-rose, a genus of plants 
of many species, order Cistaceie, natives of 
Europe, or of the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean. Some of them are beautiful 
evergreen flowering shrubs, ornamental in 
gardens or shrubberies. Gum ladanum is 
obtained from V. creticus and C. Ixidani- 
ferus. 

Cit^adel, a strong fortress in or near a city 
intended to keep the inhabitants in subjec- 
tion, or to form a final point of defence in 
case of an attack of enemies. 


Cita'tion, a summons or official notice 
given to a person to appear in a court as a 
party or witness in a cause. 

Clteaux (sS-to), a village of Eastern 
France, dep. Cdte-d’Or. See Cistercians. 

Cithm'ron, the modern ELATE'A,a mountain 
of Greece, which, stretching N.w., separates 
Boeotia from Megaris and Attica. Its lofti- 
est summit is 4620 feet 
in height. On its north- A 

ern slope stood the city af 

of Plataia. V 

Cith'em, or Cit'tern m 

(Latin cithara, Greek A 

hithara)f an old instru- ML 

ment of the guitar kind, jMm 

strung with wire instead 
of gut. Its eight strings wM « 
were tuned to 4 notes, 9 M H 
G, B, D, and E. It was 11 
frequently to be found in 
barbers’ shops for the 

Cittern, in South Ken- 

amusement Ot the wait- Sington Museum, 
ing customers. 

Cities of Refuge, six out of the forty- 
eight cities given to the tribe of Levi in the 
division of Canaan, set apart by the law of 
Moses as places of refuge for the manslayer 
or accidental homicide. Their names were 


Kedesh, Shechem, and Hebron on the west 
side of Jordan; and Bezer, Ramoth- Gilead, 
and Golan on the east 

Cities of the Plain. See Bodmn and 
Qomorrah. 
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^ Cit'ric Acid (C«HaOy), the acid of lemons, 
limes, and other fruits. It is generally pi-e- 
pared from lemon-juice, and when pure is 
white, inodorous, and extremely sharp in its 
taste. In combination with metals it forms 
crystalline salts known as citrates. The 
acid is used as a discharge in calico-printing 
and as a substitute for lemon in making 
l)everages. 

Cit'ron, Citrus a small evergreen 

i^hrub introduced into the southern parW of 
Europe from Asia, and yielding a fruit 
which is candied with sugar. The rind is 
considered superior to the pulp. The juice 
is less acid than that of the lemon. See 
Citrus. 

Citronella Oil, an oil obtained from a 
kind of grass {Atulropnijon iiardus), culti- 
vated at Singapore and in Ceylon. It is 
used for scenting soap. 

Citrullus. See Coloc i/nth. 

Cit'rus, an important genus of trees, nat. 
order Aurantiacea;, or that t»f the orange, 
characterized by simple ovate acuminate 
leaves or leaflets united by a distinct joint 
to the leaf-like stalk; by having the stamens 
united by their filaments into several irre- 
gular bundles, and by yielding a pulfiy fruit 
with a spongy rind. — Citrus mSdiea is the 
citron. Other species are the lemon {Citrus 
liin6num)f the sweet orange {Citrus auran- 
tium)f the bitter orange {Citrus vuhjdvis)^ 
the sliaddock {Citrus dccumdTia), and the 
forbirldcji fruit {Citrus pnradlsi)^ sometimes 
used as an ornamental addition to dessert. 
The genus Citrus furnishes the essential oils 
of orange and lemon peels, of orange flowers, 
of tdtron peel, of l)ergamot, and oil of orango 
leaves — all much esteemed in perfumery. 
See Letfion^ Orange, &c. 

Cittadella (chet-tii'-), an old town of 
North Italy, province of Padua, surrounded 
by walls. Pop. 3881. 

Cittk-di-Castello, a town, Italy, province 
Penigxa, on the Tiber, the seat <^f a bishoi*, 
with a cathedral containing valuable paint- 
ings. Pop. 5433. 

Cittk-Vecchia(chet-ta-vek'i-}i, ^)ld city’), 
a fortified town of Malta, near the centre 
and almost on the highest point of the 
island, 7 miles w.8.w. Valetta, ’i'he rise of 
the latter town has almost ruined it, and its 
magnificent houses and palaces are almost 
deserted. It has a large cathedral and 
interesting catacombs. 'J'he ancient palace 
of the grandmasters of the Order of Malta 
also remains. Pop. 4700. 

CiVtem. See Cithern, 
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City (Latin, civUas), in a general sense, 
a town holding, from extent of population, 
favourable situation, or other causes, a lead- 
ing place in the community in which it is 
situated. Popularly, also, it is used, both 
in Britain and France, to designate llie old 
and central nucleus as distinguished from 
the suburban growths of large towns. The 
ecclesiastical sense of the term city is a tf>wn 
which is, or has been, the see of a bisliop. 
This seems to lie the hishirical use of the 
term in England, and still possesses some 
authority there, but to a ctmsiderabie extent 
it has been supersedeil by the wider one. 
In America the application of the term is de- 
pendent upon the nature and extent of the 
municipal privileges possessed by corpora- 
tions, ami a town is raised to the dignity 
of a city by special charter. Generally the 
term implies the existence of n mayor at the 
head of the municipality. 

Ciudad (thi-b-</af//), the Spanish word for 
city, appearing in many names of S[tanish 
places. 

Ciudad Bolivar (thi-ii-dud' bo-le'viir). 
See Angostura. 

Ciudadela (thi-o-da-f/a'la), a walled city 
and seaport, Spain, on the west side of the 
island of Minorca. Chief industries: weav- 
ing woollen fabrics, expressing oil and wine, 
and husbandry. Pop. 7335. 

Ciudad-Real (tbi-iw/iid-ni-iU', ‘royal 
town’), a town of Spain, capital of the pro- 
vince of same name, on a low plain near the 
Guadiana, lOO miles south of Miulrid. I’he 
principal edifice is the Church of Santa 
Maria, a mtignificent stmeture though con- 
sisting only of a single nave. Pop. 13,801. 
— The province occupies the south extremity 
of New Castile, between the parallel ranges 
of the Sierra Toledo and Sierra Moreiia; 
area, 7840 B<}uare miles. Pop. 280,075. 

Ci u d a d-R o d r i g o (thi-o-daf/-rod-re'gr), 
‘Roderick- town’), a fortress in Spain, in 
Leon, on the river Aguada, was a place of 
considerable importance in early Hfsinish 
history os a fortress f»n the Portuguese fron- 
tier, and was of some importance in the 
Peninsular war, being taken by stonn by the 
British under Wellington, after a siege of 
eleven days. The (^ortes gave Wellington 
the title of Duke of Ciuda<l-Ilodrigo. 

Cive. See Chive. 

CiVet ( Viverra), a genus of carnivorous 
mammals found in N. Africa, and in Asia 
from Arabia to Malabar and Java, and ilis- 
tinguiahed by having a secretrjry ap|>aratuB 
in which collects the odoriferous fatty sub- 
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stance known as civeU The animal, which 
in form is intermediate between the weasel 
and the fox, and from 2 to 3 feet long by 
10 inches high, is of a cinereous colour, 
tinged with yellow and marked by dusky 
spots disposed in rows. I’hey are nocturnal, 
and prey upon birds and small animals, and 
may be considered as forming the transition 
from the musteline or marlsn kind to the 
feline race. The genus has been divided 
into two sub-genera — the true civets^ having 
the pouch large and well marked; and the 
finu'tSf in which there is a simple depression 
instead of a pouch. Two species of the first 
and eight of the second are at present known, 
the chief scent-yielding species being the 
common civet ( Viverra civetta) of N. Africa 
and the zibeth {V. zihethoi) of Asia. The 
pouch is situated between the anus and the 
genitals, and the odorrms matter obtained 
from it is, when good, of a clear yellowish 
or brown colour, and of about the con- 
sistence of butter. In its natural state the 
smell is powerful and very offensive, but 
when largely diluted with oil or other mate- 
rials it becomes an agreeable perfume. 

CiVic Crown, among the Homans, the 
highest military reward, assigned to him 
who had preserved the life of a citizen. It 
bore the inscrij)tion ‘ 06 civem stir mtum,’ that 
is, ‘for 'Saving a citizen,* and was made of 
oak leaves. The person who received the 
crown wore it in the theatre, and sat next 
the senators, and when he came in all the 
assembly rose up as a mark of respect. 

Cividale (che-ve-da'la), a walled town, 
Italy, Venetia, 8 miles e.n.k. of Udine. It 
has a large cathedral dating from the 8th 
century. Pop. 3791. 

Civil Death. See Deaths Civil. 

Civiliza'tion, the sum at any given time 
of the attainments and tendencies by which 
the human race or any section of it is re- 
moved from the savage state. The history of 
progress in civilization is usually presented 
from one of two points of view — the first 
conceiving the race as starting from a high 
civilization, to which in j)oint of intellectual 
and moral power it has yet to return; the 
second viewing the civilization of any period 
as the result of a constant and increasingly- 
successful stream of effort upwards from an 
origin comparable with the condition of the 
lower animals. The latter is the prevailing 
scientific theory, which finds the secret of 
progress in the interaction of function and 
environment. According to it primitive 
man, at first feeding on wild fruits and 


berries, and sheltering himself under over- 
hanging rocks or caves, entered upon the 
stone age, in which, as the contemporary of 
the mammoth and cave-bear, he made him- 
self sharp-edged tools by chipping the flakes 
of flint found in the drift under gravel and 
clay. In the newer stone age he learned 
the art of polishing these rough implements, 
with which he cut down trees to make 
canoes, killed wild animals for food, and 
broke their bones for marrow, or shaped 
them into weapons. Pire he turned to ac- 
count to hollow out trees, to cook his food, 
to fashion clay ware. Artificial means of 
shelter were constructed by piling rude huts 
of stones, by digging holes in the ground, or 
by driving piles into the beds of lakes and 
raising dwellings on them. The artistic 
instincts found expression in drawings of 
animals scratched upon bone or slate. I*he 
discovery of metals constituted a great step 
in advance. Gold and copper came early 
into \i8e, and bronze was soon discovered, 
though a long time passed before iron was 
smelted and substituted for bronze where 
hardness was required. Gradually the rov- 
ing savage became a nomadic shepherd and 
herdsman, or a tiller of the soil, according 
to his environment. The practice of barter 
was in part superseded by the beginnings 
of some sort of currency. Gesture lan- 
guage gave place in part to an enlarged 
vocabulary, and i)icture-writing to the use 
of phonetic signs. In the meantime man 
had begun to (piestion himself and the world 
on profounder issues, entering upon the 
myth-making age, in which was projected 
outwards on the chief phenomena of nature 
some shadow of his own personality. The 
worship of the sun, moon, and stars, a faith 
in a future life, the worship of dead ances- 
tors, fetishes, animals, &c., the belief in 
magic and witchcraft, all sprang into being. 
Prayer came spontaneously to him ; the idea 
of propitiation by sacrifice would arise from 
his dealings with his fellows and his foes; 
the sacred books began to shape themselves. 
Tribal and national relations, arising from 
ties of family and exigences of defence, were 
cemented by unity of faith, and the higher 
social unit began to perfect itself under the 
rule of the patriarch, the bravest warrior, 
&c. With varying needs, arising from 
diversity of environment, distinctions of 
nationality became more and more emphatic, 
and the history of civilization becomes the 
history of the nations viewed from the 
philosophic standpoint. 
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Civil Law (jus ciHk), among the Ro- 
mans the term nearly corresjxmdiiig to what 
in modem times is implied by tlio phrase 
positive law, that is, the rules of right estab- 
lished by any government. They contradis- 
tinguished it from natural law {jus 
by which they meant a certain natural order 
followed by all living l>eings; alst) from the 
general laws of mankind established by the 
agreement of all nations and governments 
(jus (fvnt'hnu). With the gi’owth and multi- 
plication of the edicts issued by the pnetors 
(in whose hands was the supreme 'a<lmini8- 
tration of justice) for the modification and 
extension of the positive enactments a fur- 
ther distinction became necessary, the whole 
body of this prjetorian law being known by 
the name of jus honorarium as opiKwed to 
the strict formal law { jus civile), l^he latter, 
how’ever, included both the private law {jus 
privatum), which relates to the various legal 
relations of the different members of the 
state - the citizens — and the public law (jus 
pithlicum), that is, the iniles respecting the 
limits, rights, obligations, <&c., of the public 
authorities. The final digest of Roman law 
was made in the (Jth c(;ntury A.l>. under the 
Emperor dustinian, but at first was only 
jw-lmitted as formally binding in a small 
})art of Italy. After the lltli <;entury, in 
Upper Italy, particularly in the school of 
llologna, the body of the Roman law, put 
together by Justinian, wasfonned by degmes 
into a system applicable to the wants of all 
nations; and on this model the ecclesiastical 
and }*apal decrees were arranged, and to a 
considei'able degret? the native laws of the 
new "J'eutonic states. From all these the 
Roman law was distinguished under the 
name of civil law. In this sense, therefore, 
civil law means ancient Ilorfuin law; and it 
is tiontradistinguished from canon law and 
frudal law, though the feudal codes of the 
Lombards have been received into the corpus 
juris civilis, or body of civil law. As the 
Roman code exerted the greatest influence 
on the private law of modern Europe, the 
expression civil la w is also used to embrace 
all the rules relating to the private rights of 
citizens. Under the term civd law, there- 
fore, on the continent of Europe, is to be 
understood not only the Roman law, but 
also the modem private law of the various 
countries; for example, in Germany, Das 
gemeine Deutsche Privaireckt; in France 
theCode civil des Fran^ais or Code NapoUon. 
In this sense it is chiefly opposed to ervmi- 
nal law, particularly in reference to the ad- 
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ministration of justice, which is to be divided 
into civil justice and criminal justice. 

Civil list, in Britain, formerly the whole 
expenses of the goveniinent, with the excep- 
tion of those of the army, navy, and other 
military departments. It is now limited to 
the expenses proper to the maintenance 
the househohl of the sovereign. It wtis onet» 
a principle in Englaml, as in other 'I'eutonie 
nations, that the monarch w’as to pay all 
the expenses of governmont, even iiichidiiig 
those of the army, from the possessions of 
the crown, and until the Restoration the 
whole exiMJiises of the gov€‘rnment ctuiiinued 
to be defrayed out of the royal reveiuie. In 
the reign of William, tlie (\>uinu)ns adoj»ted 
the principle of separating tlie ri*guhir and 
domestic exj)eu.sesof tlui king from the public 
expenditurt‘, and establishing a systematic 
and periodical control over the latter. 'I'he 
amount actually voted to the king for life in 
161)7 was £700,006, and tlio same vote w»im 
made at the eommeiurement of the reign «)f 
i,)uoen Anne and George I. I*y the lutgin- 
ning of the reign of George II. the rt^venuo 
appropriated to the civil list v as found to 
have produced £830,1)00, ami this stun w’jim 
voted on the aCcoMsion of George 11. Re- 
sides the regjdar vote, grants had Ikjcu fre- 
cjueiitly made to defray debts incuired in 
the expenditure of the sovereign. ( )n the 
ficcession of George ill. the civil list was 
fixed at £800,000, but insteiwl of being ]>aid 
out (»f appropriattid rtjvenues in whieli tlie 
crown lands wert) im;luded, these were sur* 
rendered, and it was chargeil on the ordinary 
taxation. Large extra grants had to Ikj made 
during this reign. In the reign of William 
IV. the list was cleared of all salaries, kc., 
ujMm it, and placed at £510,000, including a 
l)ension list of £75,000. On the accession 
of Victoria a civil list of £385,000 per annum 
was settled on her majesty for life, the civil 
list being limited to the support of her ma- 
jesty’s household and the maintenance of the 
dignity of the crown. In place of the grant 
of £75,000 for civil list i^cnsions, her majesty 
was empowered to grant every year new 
{tensions on the civil list to the amount of 
£1200. Many continental states have a 
fixed civil list ; that of Russia is £ 1 , 4 1 0,000 ; 
of Turkey, £920,000; of Austria, 730,000; 
of Prussia, £676,000, to which an additional 
grant of £225,000 has recently been added, 
making a total of £900,000. 

Civil Service, collectively, all offices under 
government except those directly connecbid 
with the army and navy. In Great Britoia 
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it comprises such departments as the Home 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Treasury, 
the War Office, Admiralty, Post-office, 
(customs, Inland Revenue, &c. Formerly 
appointments to the civil service in Great 
Britain were entirely in the gift of the exe- 
cutive government, and were obtained by 
influence, while the bestowal of them was 
used as a means of gaining parliamentary 
support on behalf of the government. Ori- 
ginally it was not necessary that the candi- 
date should pass any examination before 
entering on his duties, but in 1855 a system 
of examinations was instituted to test the 
efficiency of candidates, and in 1870, by an 
order in council, it was directed that ap- 
pointments in the civil service should (with 
certain exceptions) be filled by open com- 
petition, as was already the case with ap- 
pointments in the Indian civil service. The 
examining commissioners are required to 
ascertain that tho candidate is within the 
limits of age prescribed; that he is free from 
any physical defect or disease which would 
be likely to interfere with the proper dis- 
charge of his duties; that his character is 
such as to qualify him for public employ- 
ment; and that he possesses the requisite 
ability for the proper discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, this being tested by a six months’ 
probation after the candidate has been suc- 
cessful in the open competition. Appoint- 
ments to ordinary clerkships in the civil 
service are divided into two grades or divi- 
sions, the limits of age for the higher 
being 18 to 24, for the lower 17 to 20. 
The salary of clerks in the lower division 
regularly begins at £80 and rises by the 
addition of £15 every three years to £200. 
In the higher division the salaries are very 
much better, but the examinations are cor- 
respondingly severe. A preliminary exami- 
nation to tost writing, orthography, and 
English composition must be ))assed before 
a candidate is admitted to compete. There 
are also boy clerkships, the age being over 
15 and under 17. For a number of ap- 
pointments open to competition special qua- 
lifications, scientific or technical, and special 
limits of age, are laid down. Certain ap- 
pointments in the post-office and telegraph 
service are open to young women. A per- 
son may be appointed without preliminary 
examination, in the event of any appoint- 
ment requiring a person of mature age 
possessed of special qualifications. Super- 
annuation allowances are granted on the 
following general scale: for ten and under 


eleven years* service ten-sixtieths of 
annual salary and emoluments of the off 
an additional sixtieth being added for e: 
year’s additional service until the comj 
tion of forty years, when no further ac 
tion to the retiring allowance is to be ma 
The Indian civil service, for which exa: 
nations are held in Britain, is a branch 
itself; some of the Indian appointments 
worth £5000 a year. In the CivU Sort 
Estimates of Britain are included all 
expenditure not incurred for the support 
the army and navy, such as that requi; 
for education, law and justice, public woi 
&c., besides the salaries of those in 
various public departments. The total 
penditure is usually about £18,000,000 
nually. — In the United States civil serv 
the system still prevails by which the pa 
in power confers the various appointme 
on such of its members as have most ini 
ence or have done it most service, th 
being thus usually a great change of c 
cials with each change of president, on 
understood principle that Ho the victors 
long the spoils.’ Some attempts at establi 
ing a better state of matters have recen 
been made. 

Civita (che've-tii), in geography, 
Italian form of the Latin civitasy appear 
in many names of towns. 

Civitanova (che-ve-tU-no'va), a town 
Central Italy, near the Adriatic, 12 m; 
west of Macerata. Pop. 8583. 

Civita Vecchia (che-vo-ta vek'i-a), om 
the best seaports of Central Italy, lying 
a barren and unhealthy district, 38 m: 
N.w. Rome. It is a fortified naval port, i 
has an arsenal, shipyards, cathedral, . 
Pop. 11,330. 

Clactoan'nan, the smallest county 
Scotland, containing little more than 
square miles, or 30,477 acres; situate 
the north side of the Forth, by wffi 
it is bounded s.w., while on nearly all 
other sides it is inclosed by the coiml 
of Perth and Stirling. The north part 
the county is occupied by the Ochil Hi 
which are largely given up to sheep-fat 
ing, but the other portions are comparativ 
level and exceedingly fertile, yielding la 
crops of wheat and beans. The miuei 
are valuable, especially coal, which about! 
There are also some extensive ironwoi 
and some large breweries and distilleri 
woollens are also manufactured, and tanni 
glass-blowing, &c., carried on. The princi; 
towns are AUoa^ Tillicoultry, Dollar, a 
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Clackmannan. The last is nominally the 
county town, but Alloa is really so. Pop. 
of CO. 25,680; of tn. 1503. 

Cla'dium, a genus of plants, consisting of 
twenty -one species of wide distribution, 
nat. order Cyperaceoj (or sed^'s). The V. 
MariacuSf or twig-rush, is a British peren- 
nial with keeled leaves, having a sharp 
point and prickly serratures. It is very 
common in certain fenny districts in Cam- 
bridgeshire, &C., and is used for thatching. 

Clairac (khi-rak), a town, France, de- 
partment Lot-et-Garonne, on the Lot. It 
was the first town in the south of France 
to declare in favour of the Keformation. 
Pop. 2388. 

Clairaut (kla-rO), Alexis Claude, ma- 
thematician, born at Paris in 1713. In his 
eleventh year he composed a treatise on the 
four curves of the third order, which, with 
his subsequent Recherches sur les Courl>es 
k double Courbui*e, 1731, procured him a 
seat in the Academy at the age of eighteen. 
He accompanied Maupertuis to Lapland, to 
assist in meivsuring an arc of the meridian, 
and obtained the materials for his work 
Sur la Figure de la I’erre. In 1752 he 
publi8he<l his Th6orie de la Lune, and in 
1759 calculated the perihelion of Halley’s 
comet. He died in 1765. A brother, who 
died at the age of twelve, published in his 
ninth year a treatise entitled Diverses Qua- 
dratures Circulaires Elliptiques. 

Claire, St., or Santa Claka, Order ok, 
founded in 1212 by a lady of this name, 
of noble birth, born at Spoleto, Italy, in 
1193, died in 1253, and canonized in 1255. 
The order is divided into a severe sect, the 
Damianists, and a more moderate sect, the 
Urbanists. It has numerous convents in 
Europe and America. 

Clairvaux (kUir-vf)), a village, France, 
de()ai'tment of Aube, celebrated for its mag 
nificent abbey, founded in 1114 or 1115, 
by St. Bernard, but suppressed at the revo- 
lution. The existing buildings have hemn 
converted into an immense house of cor- 
rection. See Cintercians. 

Clairvoyance (that is ‘clear-seeing’), an 
alleged faculty by which certain persons in 
certain states, or under certain conditions, 
are said to be able to see things by some 
sort of mental or spiritual vision apart alto- 
gether from the sense of sight ; thus they 
are said to be able to tell what an absent 
person is doing, to describe the contents of 
a closed box, &c. It is claimed that clair- 
voyance is the result of a kind of natural 
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state of trance, or may be induced by mes- 
merism; and in evidence of its existence in 
ancient times the utterances of prophets, 
sybils, &c., have been adduced. 

Clam, the popular name of certain bi- 
valvular shell-fish of various genera and 
s|>ecies, r.p. the thorny clam {Cfuivia Jmzu' 
ru»), the yellow clam {Tridacna erovf'a)^ 
the giant clam ( T. <fiifa8\ the common clam 
of the United States {Mi/a arena r»o), Ac. 
The giant clam has the laigest shell known, 
and the animal is used as food in the Paci- 
fic. The common U. S. clam is also much 
used for footb 

Clamecy (klani-sG), a t(»wn of Franco, 
department Nibvre, on the Yonno. Tt hiwi 
a fine church, founded in 1497. Wood- 
rafts for the supply of Paris with fire-W(X)d 
are miule up here, and fioated down the 
Yonne and Seine. Pop. 5622. 

Clan (tbudic, a tribe or family), among 
the Highlanders of Scotland, consisted of 
the common descendants of the sanu) pro- 
genitor, under the patriarchal control of a 
chief, who represented the common ances- 
tor. 'I'he name of the clan wan frequently 
formed of that of the original progenitor 
with the affix mac (son): thus the Mac- 
Donalds were the sous of Donald, and 
every individual of this name was considertul 
a descendant of the founder of the clan, and 
a brother of every one of its members. 'J’he 
chief exercised his authority by right of 
primogeniture, as the father of his clan: 
the clansmen revered and served the chief 
with the blind devotion of children. 'J’ho 
clans each occupied a certain portion of the 
country, and hostilities with neighlK)uring 
clans were extremely common. Next in 
rank to the chief were a certain number of 
persons, commonly near relations of the chief, 
to whom i)ortion8 of land were assigiiod, 
during pleasure or on short leases. Each of 
these usually hatl a subdivision of the clan 
under him, of which he was chieftain, sub- 
ject, however, to the general head of the 
sepL The jurisdiction of the chiefs was not 
very accurately defined, and it was nec(.‘8- 
sary to consult, in some measure, the opinions 
of the most influential clansmen and the gen- 
eral wishes of the whole lx)dy. It was latterly 
the policy of the government in Scotland 
to oblige the clans to find a representative 
of rank to become security at W)urt for their 
good behaviour; the clans who could not 
procure a suitable representative, or w1r> 
were unwilling to do so, were called broken 
clans, and existed in a sort of outlawry. 
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The most notable instance of a proscribed 
and persecuted clan was that of the ancient 
clan MjicGregor, who long continued to 
hold their lands by the coir a ytaivCf or 
right of the sworcL '[I'he rebellions of 1715 
and 1745 induced the British government 

break up the connection which subsisted 
iM^.tween the chiefs and the clansmen. The 
hereditary jurisdiction of the chiefs was 
therefore abolished, the people disarmed, 
and even comj^Hilled to relinquish their 
national dress. V ew traces of this institu- 
tion now remain, except such as have a 
merely sentimental character; thus all those 
who po8H<iHS the same clan nanuj may still 
talk of their * chief,’ though the latter have 
now neither land nor influence. 

Clap'ham, a southern suburban district 
and pari, borough of London. Olapham 
(^oimrion is a fine open space of over 200 
acres. 

Clap-net, a ground-net used by bird- 
catchers, consisting of two equal parts alxmt 
1 2 yar<lH long by 2^ wide, and each having a 
sliglit frame. They are jdaced alxmt four 
yards apart, and are j)ulled over by a string 
so as to inclose any birds on the intervening 
space. 

Clap'perton, Hitoh, African traveller, 
born in Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1788. 
lie entereti the merchant service, but was 
impressed into the navy, in which ho became 
a lieutenant in 1 81 G. lie then accompanied 
Dr. Oudnuy and Lieutenant Denham to 
Africa, where he remained till 1825, return- 
ing with valuable information, jdthough the 
disputed question of the course <>f the Niger 
was left uinlecided. Oiii his return to Eng- 
land (lapperton received the rank of cap- 
tain, and immediaUily engaged in a second 
expedition, to start from the Bight of Benin, 
laiaving Badagry, Decj. 1825, he penetrated 
to Katunga, within thirty miles of the Quorra 
or Niger, but was not i>ennitted to visit it 
At Soccatoo the Sultan Bello refused to 
allow him to proceed to Bomu, and detained 
him a long time in his capital. The disap- 
fKiintment preyed upon him, and he died, 
April 1827, at Chungary, a village near 
Soccatoo. Me was the timt Euro|)ean who 
traversed the whole of i -entral Africa from 
the Bight of Benin to the ^fediterranean. 

Claqueurs (kla-kcurz), the name given 
in Paris to a company of persons paid for 
applauding theatrical iierfonnaimes, more 
especially on the production of any new 
piece, iliey were sometimes called cAcm- 
from mustering in great 
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force near the centre of the pit, below the 
chandelier. 

Clara, Santa. See Claire. 

Clare, a maritime county, Ireland, pro- 
vince Munster (capital, Ennis), between 
Galway Bay and the Shannon estuary; 
area, 827,994 acres, of which 140,000 are 
under tillage. The surface is irregular, ris- 
ing in many places into mountains of con- 
siderable elevation, particularly in the k., 
w., and N.w. districts. Oats, potatoes, wheat, 
and barley are the principal crops. The 
chief minerals are limestone, lead, and slate, 
but the produce of the county is almost 
wholly agricultural. Lakes are numerous, 
but generally of small size, and the ct)unty 
is deficient in wood. I’lie condition of the 
smaller cottiers is extremedy bad. The 
salmon-fisheries are valuable, and there 
are immense oyster-beds in some phices. 
Clare returns two county members to par- 
liament. Pop. in 1841, 280,394; in 1881, 
141,457. 

Clare, John, ‘the Northamptonshire pea- 
sant poet,’ bom in 1793 at Helpstone, near 
Peterborough, where his father was a fiirm- 
labourer. Ho led a rauibling, unsteady life 
until 1818, when he was obliged to accept 
parish relief. In 1 820 his Poems J lescripti ve 
of Rural 1 iife and Scenery met with a favour- 
able reception, and the issue of his Village 
Minstrel in 1821 won him many friends. A 
subscription furnishing him with £45 annu- 
ally vvas, howevt^r, dissipated by 1823, and 
his Shepherd's Calendar (1827), which he 
hawked himself, wa.s not a success. He 
brought out a new work, the Rural Muse, 
in 1835, but Iwcame insane shortly after- 
wards, the remaimler of his life, from 1 837 
to 1804, being passed in the Northampton 
lAinatic Asylum. Clare was a genuine 
poet, and his pictures of niral life are emi- 
nently tnithful and pleasing. 

Clare College, a college of the University 
of Cambridge, founded ir» 1326 by Eliza- 
beth, sister of the Earl of tUare. It has 
much-admired buildings in the Renaissance 
style. 

Clare Island, an island of Ireland, 
county ISIayo, situated at the entrance to 
Clew Bay; length, 4^ miles; breadth, 2 
miles. It has a lofty lighthouse. 

Cla'rence, Geoboe, Duke of, son of 
Richard, duke of York, and breather of 
Edward IV., king of England. On his 
brother's accession, in 1461, he was created 
Duke of Clarence, and in 1462 Lortl-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but afterguards joined the 
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diHiitTected Warwick, and married hifl daugh- 
ter. C)n the eve of battle he rejoinetl hia 
})rother, and was afterwards involved in a 
(juarrel with his brother Kichard, who hail 
married Warwick’s younger chvughter, al>tmt 
the inheritance of their father-in-law. On 
the death of liis wife Clarence sought the 
hand of Mary of Burgundy, but Edward 
intei*jK>stHl and a serious breach ensued. A 
gentleman of the household of Clai'ence 
having at this time been eomlemned for 
\ising necromancy against the king, (’larenct^ 
inb rfered with the oxecutioiiof the seiitcuioe. 
He was impeached by the king in i>ersoii, 
condemned in 1478, and secretly made away 
with in the Tower. Tin.* tradition tliat ho 
wtvK tlrowned in a butt of malmsey wine is 
uii8up}K)rted by evidence. 

Claxencioux. Set) K i m/a-of' A rms. 

Clarendon, (%>N«TrTiiTioNs of, a cmlo of 
laws adt>pte<l in the tenth year of Henry 11. 
(January, IHH), at a council of prelates 
and barons held at the villt^e of ( 'larondtnj, 
Wiltshire. 'I'liese laws, which were Hnally 
digested into si.xteen articles, were brought 
forward by the king as ‘ the ancient onstoiiiH 
of tin? realm,’ and were enacted as such by 
the council, but they really involvetl a groa't 
scheme oi administrative reform in the 
jwsertion of tlm supremaov of the state over 
clergy ainl laity alike. The power of the 
ecclesi.'istical cfnirts was reHtriote«1, the 
cn»wn securesl the right of intcrftjrcnce in 
elections to ecclesiastical (jttices, appeals t<* 
IJoun^ Were made de|x*tident on the king’s 
lea\ e, ecclesijiHtical dignitaries weredeprived 
of their freoclom to leave the country with- 
out the royal |x*rmiMsu>n, Ac. Becket signed 
them, but retracted his signature on the 
refusal of the Poi>c Alexander III. to coun- 
tenance them. liccket’s murder followed, 
and to effect a reconciliation with the poptj 
Henry promised the amendment of the 
Constitutions of (larendon. They were 
accordingly m<Hlified in 1176 at Northamp- 
ton in favour of the church, but they are 
not the less to l>e reganled as containing the 
germ of the ecclesiastical policy of Henry 
VIII. 

Clar'endon, EtnvAKi) Hyde, Earl op, 
I/i>rd High -chancellor of England, son of a 
private gentleman of I >inton, Wilts, where 
he was bom in 1608. After studying at 
Oxford and at the Middle Temple he mar- 
rietl, in 1629, the datighter of Sir fhiorge 
Ayliffe, and, in 1 632, Frances, daughter of 
8ir Thomas Aylesbury. He commenced 
his (xilitical career in 1 640 as member for 
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Wiwtton -Basset, and was agjiin roturnetl 
the Long Farliament (November, 16101 by 
the borough of Haltiish, at first acting with 
the more moderate of the j>opiilar party, 
but gradually separating himself from the 
deinooratic movemeut until, by the autumu 
of 1641, ht* was recognized as the rt'ol leader 
of the king’s i>arty in the house. Cpon 
the breaking out oi the civil war be joiiuMl 
the king at York, was knighted, imule 
privy-tHuincillor, and a]>pouited ciianccllor 
of the exchtMpier. After vainly attempting 
tf» bring about a reconciliation lH*twt!eri tho 
contending parties ho aoconi])auied Frinco 
Charles to Jerst'y, wheiv he began his His- 
tory of the Hebellion, and wrote answers in 
the king s name to the luaiiifestoes of the 
)>arliamcnt. In Septeinlwr, 1619, he no 
joined CbarU^s at thtj Hagtie, and was wuit 
l»y him on an emhassy to Madritl. Soon 
after his n,*tnni he resumed tlu* biiHiness of 
the exiled court, first at Faris, and afttr- 
wards at tlm Hague, where, in 16r)7, Charles 
II. appointed him lord- chancellor. AfUr 
Cnunwell’s death he contributeil more than 
any other man to promote the Restoration, 
when ht' WHS placed at tho head of tb<! 
English utlminiKtration. fii 1660 bo was 
cltjetcd (’hancellor td the I ^iiivci'sity «»f 
Oxfortl, and in 1661 w'as cnuittsl ISunm 
Hyile, V’iMconnt Cornbury, and Earl of 
Clarendon, d'lm marriage tif tin; Duke of 
Ytu'k with bis daughter, Anne Hyde, ctui- 
firnied fta* a time bis power, but in 1663 
Lord Bristol made an uiisucceHMful attempt 
to im]^>each him, his itdiuence with thtj king 
declinetl, and his station as prime iidnister 
iiiatle the nation regard him us answerabh) 
for the ill Hucct;HH of tlte war against Hol- 
land, thtt salt; of Dunkirk, Ac, 'i’hu king’s 
displeasurt! ticeptJiied when his plan of repu- 
diating his wife and marrying the beautiful 
L;Mly Stuart was dtJeattsl by (daremlon, 
who effected a marriage 1>etwtJon this lutly 
and tho J>uke of [liehmi>nd. 'I’lie king <le- 
prived him of his offices, an iinpeudimeiit 
hir high treason Wits corntiienced against 
him, and he wiia c.om()elled to seek refuge 
in Calais. He lived six years at Mont- 
pellier, Moulins, and Uouen, where he died 
in 1674. His remains were afterwards re- 
moved tt) Westminster Ablsty. During 
his s^K^ond exile he cfunpleted fiis History 
of the Kelx'llioii in autoluographical fonn, 
wrote a bK)graphical < ’ontirmatifui in defemre 
of his a^liiiinistration, and isajght to vindi- 
cate lionl Dnnonde by a History of the 
Kebellion in Ireland. 
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Clarendon, Geoboe William Frederick 
V iLLiKRH, Earl of, eldest soti of the Hon. 
George Villiers, was through his mother 
indirectly related to the Hydes, the family 
of the great Earl of Clarendon. He was 
educated at Cambridge, entered the civil 
service at an early age, and in 1820 was 
attached to the embassy at St. Petei-sburg. 
In 1823 he was appointed to a commis* 
sionership of the excise in Dublin. In 1831 
he was sent to France to negotiate a 
commercial treaty, and in 1833, as minis- 
ter pleni|K>tentiajry at Madrid, was instru- 
mental in negotiating the Quadruple Alli- 
au(5e, signed in 1834. Having succeeded to 
his uncle’s title in 1838 he returned home 
in the following year, and in Jaii. 1840 was 
appointed lord privy-seal, and in Octoljer 
eliancellor of the duchy of l^ancaster. He 
supported the rej>eal of the corn-laws and 
the reduction of duties, and in 1846 was 
apfiointed president of the board of trade in 
Lord d. lluHseirH ministry, and in the follow- 
ing year Lord- lieutenant of Ireland. He 
iHisigned with his party in 1852, when the 
ICarl of Derby took office, but sexju after the 
formation of the Alierdeen miuistry he was 
appointcMl to tlie foreign secretaryship, which 
he held until .1 ail. ISfif). After a few weeks’ 
interval he returned to the post under Lord 
l*aluierston, and retained it until 1858, 
being oue of the signatories of the Treaty 
of Paris. In 1861 CUarendoii was sent 
as ambaHHad<ir*extraordinary to the corona 
tion of the King of Prussia, and in 1864 
was ap]jointed chancellor of the duchy of 
Lancaster. In the hdlowing administra- 
tion, under Russell, he resumed the direction 
of the foreign office. He wtks sent lu 1868 
on a SLieciui mission to the po|)e and the 
King 01 Italy, and again occupied the post 
of foreign secretary in the Gladstone minis- 
try till his death, in dune, 1870. 

Clar'endon Press, the press of the Uni- 
versity of Oxfoixl. Ill January, 1586, dele- 
gaU^s dv I mprcusionr I ihrorum were apjKiInted 
hy the ( Convocation of the university, Joseph 
Harnes and others after him lieing styled 
‘ Printer to the ll’uiversity.’ In 1633 Arch- 
bishop Laud procured a large license in 
printing to the university, with a view to 
the publication of Bodleian MSS., the >vork 
being carried on first in hired premises; then 
from 1669 in the Sheldouian llieatre; from 
1713 in premises built for the purpose ; and 
from 1825 in new and larger offices. The 
manaimTnent of the printing-office is com- 
mitted to a delegacy consig^g of the vice- 


chancellor and ten other mcmljers of Con- 
vocation, nominatcil hy the vico-chancellor 
and proctors, five for IRe and five for a term 
of seven years. From 1780 the university 
has received into partnership two or more 
skilled persons who superintend the concern. 
The north, called the Meamed’ or classical 
side, is set apart for the printing of univer- 
sity dexiuments and authorized books, the 
‘south ’ for the printing of Bibles and Prayer- 
Ixjoks. 

Clar'et, the name given in Britain, Amer- 
ica, &c., to the red wines of Bordeaux. See 
Jiordehils MVnc#. 

Clar'ichord, orCLAv'iciioiin.an (M keyed 
instrument, somewhat in the form of a 
spinet. The strings, which were supported 
by five bridges, were covered with piect^s of 
cloth which deiKleued the tone, but rendered 
it sweeter. It was sometimes called the 
dumb KpinH. 

Clarifica'tion, or the separation of the in- 
soluble ptu*ticles that prevent a lic[uid from 
being transparent, may be |)erforine<l by 
depuration^ in which the liciuid is allowed 
to stand until the particles are precipitated, 
and then decanted; hy Jiltratioiif or straining 
through wool, sand, charcoal, &c.; or hy 
coaifulation, in which the albninem contained 
in or added to the liquid is solidified and 
I»recipitated by the action either of heat or 
of licids, the extraneous 8ul)6tance8 being 
precipitated with it. See jJho Fintuff, 

Clarinet, or Glahionkt, a wind-instru- 
ment of the reed kind, played by holes and 
keys. Its lowest note is E l>elow the F clef, 
from which it is capable, in the hands of 
gtMxl |H;rformers, of ascending more than 
three octaves. I'he keys of C and F, 
however, are those in which it is heard to 
most advantage, though there are B flat, A, 
D, B, and G clarinets. 

Clar'ion, a musical instrument of the 
trumpet kind, with a narrower tulie and a 
higher and shriller tone than the common 
trumpet. 

Clark, Sir Jamks,Bart., British physhiau, 
bora in Banffshire in 1 78S. After taking his 
arts degree at Aberdeen he studied me<licine 
at Edinburgh, served in tiie navy as surgeon 
from 1809 till 181.5, when he returned to 
Edinburgh. He took his degree of M.1). 
in 1817, practised in Rome from 1818 to 
1826, returned to England in 1826, became 
physician to the Duchess of Kent in 1835, 
and on the accession of Queen Victoria was 
appointed first physician in ordinary to the 
queen, and shortly afterwards made a 
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banmet. He died in 1870. H» chief 
works were treatises on the Sanative Intiu- 
ence of Climate (1829), and on Fulmoiiary 
Consumption and Scrofula (1835). 

Clarlro, Adam, Methtnlist divine and 
scholar, born in 1762 in county London- 
derry, Ireland. He became an itinerant 
Methodist preat^rher, and continued to travel 
in various circuits till 180.''i, after which 
he resided chiedy in Loudon, tlyin*^ of 
cholera at Hayswater in 1832. He was 
learned in the Oriental lanijOia^^es, and ]»ub- 
lished a commentary <»u the Scriptures 
(1810 26), a Libliographical Dictiomvry, 
and other works. 

Clarke, ( 'h aki.rs C^ uv i )KN, Enjjdish writer, 
l>orn at Enfield, Middlestu^v, in 1787. He 
was one of the minor incinlwrHof the Shelley, 
Keats, and Leij^di Hunt j^roup. His puidica- 
tioiis include his llundnsl \Vondei*s (1814), 
Adam the Cianicner (IS.'M), Shakesjamro 
( liar:ictt?rs (1863), and MoliJ re Cliai’.acters 
(186ir»). He is ]>cst known, however, by the 
edition t>f Shakespeare which Ik* anuotattid 
in conj\inction witli ids wife, and by the 
Shakcs{)eare Key (1870). He died in 1877. 

Clarke, Kdwakd Danikl, Enj;lish tra- 
veller and ininerahigist, born in Sussex 
in 17fJ9, entered fiesus (’olh^ge, (Uunbrid^e, 
in 1780; and w.'w imwle a fellow in 1798. 
In 1799 he H*;t out tni an (jxterisive tour 
throujudi EnrojKJ, Asia Minor, Syria, E^ypt, 
(&c., setMiriii}^ h.»r Kiif^lish iiiKtitutions many 
valuable objects, such as the c‘elebrati*d 
manuscript <»f Tlato’s works, with nearly 
loO iithers, a colf>H.Hal statue rjf the (ireek 
^Kshhfss Deineter (fV;rcs), and the famous 
Harcophaj'us of Alexander the (Ireat. In 
18(»7 he commenced a course of lectures on 
iiiimjraloj^y at (/aTnbri<lge, and in 1808 a 
professorship of miiienihigy was institutt^d 
there in his favour. He died in 1822. A 
complete e<lition of his works ai>pcared in 
1819 21, under the title of Travels in V^ari- 
ons (Vnmtries of Eurojje, Asia, and Africa. 

Clarke, Samuki., D.T)., an English theo- 
logical and philosophical writer, Isini in 1675 
at Noi-wdcb, where his father was an aider- 
man; t!du(;at*i<l at ( ';uuh ( !ollcge, ( 'ambridge. 
He l»ecame chaplain to J)r. More, bishofi of 
Norwich, and l>etwetfn 1699 and 1701 pub- 
lished Essays on Laptism, < 'onftrniation, and 
Rei»entance, replied to Tolaiid’s Amyntor, 
and issued a paraphrase of the Ciosjxjls. 
He was then presented with two livings, 
and in 1704 and 1705 twice delivered the 
Boyle lectures at Oxford on The Being 
and Attributes of God, and on The Evi- 
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deuces of Natural and lvoycale<l Kclighm 
In 1706 he publishetl a letter to ^Ir. l)od- 
well on the linraortalitv*of tho Soul, anti a 
Latin version of Newton's Optit«. He was 
then api>ointeKt roctt>r of St, Xlennct's, Isui- 
don, and shortly afterwards rect<ir of St. 
dames's and cha{>laiu to Queen Anne, lii 
1712 he edited i^msar’s CWnmcntarics, ami 
published his Scripture Doctrine (>f the 
Trinity, which l)ecaiuo a subjmrt of much 
controversy and of complaint in the Ltnvor 
House of (Convocation. His chief subse- 
4}ueiit pnsiuctioris were his dieoussiotis with 
l^ibiiit/, ami ('ollins (»n the Ei*ee4lom of the 
Will, his liatin vei*Kion 4)f part of the Iliad, 
and a considerable number 4>f Ht>rm(nis. 
lie tiled in 1729. His |)hi]osophic fauu> 
rests on his o priori argument for the exis- 
tence of (iod, his theory of the nattire and 
obligation i>f virttut as conformity t(» certain 
relatitms involvtKl in the eternal fitnesM of 
things, and his opposition to H(»bboH, 
Spinoza, litx'ke, Irtubnit/., and (dhers. 

Clarke’s River, a riv»T of the ITniietl 
States, rising in the Rocky Mountains, and 
after a wimling N.W'. eoumi of about 700 
miles, falling into the (’olumbiig in Wash- 
iiigton Territory. 

Clarkson, ’riioMAH, an ICnglish omancipa- 
tioiiist, born in 1760 at Wisbeacli, t'arn- 
bridgeshin*. Ho wiis origimilly iutemle<1 
for the churrii, mid studied at St. ilohn's 
(^dhjge, (’ambridge, wlasre be gained tlm 
vice ciianccllor’s priz<! for a J,atin essay on 
the theme, ‘Anne liceat invitos in servitu- 
tem daroT (Is it lawful to make slaves of 
im;ii against their will f) His researelufs for 
this dissertation roused in him a passionate. 
Hiitiigonism to the slavt^-trade, and he allifsl 
himself with the (Quakers and with Wilber- 
force. While* the latbir advocatisl the causti 
ill parliament, (larkson conduetisl the agi- 
tation throughout England, even crossing 
to Erance to obtain the co-operation of the 
National (^invention. His lalMmis wont 
far to secure tho proliibition of the slave- 
trade in 1807 and the emancipation act of 
1833. His death took place in 1816. His 
literary works comprise; A Vortraitnrw of 
(Quakerism ( 1 806) ; History of the Alsdition 
of tho Slave IVado (1808); Memoirs «if 
William Penn (1813); liewtarchcs, AiiWdi- 
luvian, Patriarchal, and Historical (1836); 
liesides numerous pamphlets, Ac. 

Cla'ry (Sufvm iSeJi/rra)^ a plant of the 
Satvia or sage genus, used for favouring 
soups and confertionery. Its flowers were 
used with brandy, sugar, cinnamon, and a 
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little amberpris to make clary water, re- 
j^arded aH a cardiac to help digcBtion. 

ClaBsic, a term derived from L. claasiei, 
the name given to the citizenn belonging to 
the first or highest of the six classes into 
which the iif)man8 were divided. Hence 
the Creek and Koman authors have been in 
modem times called chiaaica, that is, the ex- 
cellent, the mo<lel8. The Cermans, how- 
ever, soon gave the word klaasUch (classical) 
a wider sense, making it emVjraco: 1, the 
standard works of any nation; and % an- 
cient literature and art, in contradistinction 
to the mo<lern; and their example was fol- 
lowed by ls)th the British and the French. 
A third use of the term, in contradistinction 
to Bomantic, is scarcely comprised under 
those cited, implying adherence to the esta- 
blished literary or artistic convention of 
some previrius jieriod, as op]K)8ed to the in- 
surgence of new elements shaping a new 
convention. In this sense classic usually 
iinjilies the predominance of form over emo- 
tion and thought, while its antonym liornan- 
tic implies the predominance of emotion and 
the departure from the old formal standards. 
Fnun its vagueness in this regard many 
writers, such as C. H. Lewes, have vainly 
proposed to di8|>ense with the term. 

Classification is commonly defined as 
the arrangement of things, or of our notions 
of them, according to their resemblances or 
identities; and its general object is to pro- 
vide that things shall be thought of in such 
groups, and the groujw in such an order, as 
will best promote the remembrance and 
aHcertainmeiit of thtiir laws. As any collec- 
tion of objects may lu* chissified in a variety 
of ways, no fixed method can Ik; laid do>vn; 
but it will Ihj obvious that in correct chwisi- 
fic^ation the definition of any group must 
hold exac-'tly true of all the mt*ml»erH of that 
group and not of the memlierH of any other 
group. The best classification again will l)e 
that which shall enable the greatest |x>ssible 
number of general assertions to be made; 
a t;riterion which distinguishes between a 
natural and an artificial system of classifi- 
cation. Classification is perhaps of most 
importance in natural history — for example, 
lK)tiiny and zoology. In the former the 
artificial or Linmean system long prevailed, 
in opposition to the moilem or natural. 

Claude (klod), J kan, a French Protestant 
preacher and professor of the college at 
Nlmes, born in 1619. He entcre<l into con- 
troversy with Amaidd and Bossuet, and on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes took 


refuge in the Hague, where he died in 1687. 
His chief work was the D^jfense de la Re- 
formation (1673). 

Claude (klod), St., a town, France, depart- 
ment of the Jura, at the confluence of the 
Bienne and Tacon. It is the see of a bishop, 
and has a handsome cathedral and communal 
college, and a fine promenade along the 
Bienne. It is celebrated for turnery, hard- 
ware, musical-boxes, &c. Pop. 8216. 

Claude Lorraine, a landscape-painter 
whose real name was Claude iielte, but who 
was called Lorraine from the province w’here 
he was bom in 1600, When twelve years 
old he went to live with his brother, an en- 
graver in wood at Friburg, went from him 
to study under (lodfrey Waats at Naples, 
and was afterw'ards employed at Rome by 
the painter Agostino Tassi, to grind his co- 
lours and do the household drudgery. On 
leaving Tassi he travelled in Italy, France, 
and Germany, but settled in 1627 in Rome, 
where his works were greatly sought for, 
and where he lived much at his ease until 
1 682, when he died of the gout. The prin- 
cipal galleries of Italy, France, England, 
Spain, and Germany are adorned with his 
paintings; that on which he himself set the 
greatest value being the painting of a small 
wood belonging to the Villa Madama ( Home). 
He excelled in luminous atmospheric effects, 
of which he ma<le loving and elaborate stud- 
ies. His figure work, howi ver, was inferior, 
and the figures in many <if his paintings were 
supplied by Lauri aiul Francesco AllegrinL 
He made small copies of all his pictures in 
six b<x>kH known as Libri di Veritk (Books 
of Truth), which form a work of great value 
(usually called the IJber Veritatis), and 
much esteemed by students. 

Claudia'nus, Claudius (commonly called 
Claudian), a J..atin poet, native of Alexan- 
dria, lived at the end of the 4th and bt*gin- 
iiing of the f>th century after Christ, under 
the Emj)eror I'heodosius and his sous. He 
did much to recall to dying Rome the sjden- 
dours of the Augustan literature, ranking 
considerably above any other of the later 
poets. Besides several panegyrical poems 
on Honorius, Stilicho, and others, w'e possess 
two of his epic poems, the Rajie of Proser- 
pine, and an unfinished War of the Giants, 
eclogues, epigrams, and occasional poems. 

Clau'^us, often also called Clenllua, the 
name of a distinguished Koman family of 
antiquity. See Appius Olattdiua, 

Clau dius, or, in full, Tiberius Claudius 
Dbubus Nero Gekmanicus, a Roman em- 
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peror, son of (^aiidius Brnaua Nero, ste[«on 
of Augustus and Antonia, the daughter of 
Augustus's sister; born at Lyons 
He livetl in privacy, occupying himself with 
literature, the com[H)sitiou of a Koinaii liis- 
tory, ami other works, ut»til the inunlor of 
('aligula, when ho 
was draggetl from 
his hiding - phue 
and pn>cl aimed eni- 

IHjror ( il A. I). ). 

The early years of 
his reign were 
marked by the res- 
toration of the «‘x- 
iles, the embellish- 
ment of Kome, the 
mldition of Mauri- 
tania to the Homan 
provinces, and suc- 
cesses in < Jermany 
and llritaiii. Hut 
latterly he Iwraine 
debauched, left the 
goveniinent to his 
wives, and in particular to Me*SHalina, wh<» 
with his freedmen comndtbMl tlu* greatest 
emtrmities, He won jHii'xoiuHl by bis fourth 
wife, Agrippina (mother of Nero), a.d. 51. 

Claucliiis. Matthias, a (it.Tinan p<H>t, 
born in 1741 near Lhbeck. His works, 
whi<;h are on a gTcat \ariety of subjects, 
are all of a p<ipular characbfr, and many of 
his song* have liec'ome a i)art of the national 
melodies. In later life he Iwcamea convert 
to religious mysticism, and died at Hamburg 
in 1.H15, after having tilled several public 
offices. 

Clausenburg. Htiv Khmm nhanf. 

Clausthal. See Klmnthal. 

Clava'xia, a genus of fungi, some Hj>ecie« 
of which are e<lible. 

ClaverbouBe. St-*e (rrohom^ J<thn. 
Clavichord. See Cfftrirhord, 

Clav'icle, the <*«>llar-lKtne, a Laus forming 
one of the elements of the shoulder ginlle 
in vertebrate animals. Iti man and sundry 
i}inulnipe<ls there are twi» clavicles each 
joined at one end to the scapula or shoulder' 
bone, and at the other end to the stcninra 
or breast-beme. In many (piadruf>eds the 
clavicles are absent or r\»diraentary, while 
in birds they are united in one piece jH»pU' 
larly called the ‘merry -thought.' 

Claviooxn Beetles (Llavicomesl, a large 
family of coleoj>terous insects, distinguished 
by the clu]>8ha[>ed character of the antennas. 
Burying'beetl^ and liacon-beetles are typi* 
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cal examph*«, and there art' atpiatic as well 
as terrestriivl sj^sscies. 

Clavigero (kla-vLAa'ro), Fhancksco 8a- 
VKHlo, a Spanish historian, born at Vera 
iVuz, Mexico, about 1720. He wjvs edu- 
catetl as an ecch^siastic, and residetl thirty- 
six years in the provinces of New Spain, 
where ho aetpiired tho langimges t>f tho 
Mexicans and other indigenous nations, col- 
lected many of their tratlitions, and studietl 
their historical paintings ami other monu- 
mentH of antupiity. On tho suppression of 
the dosuits by the Spaidsh government in 
17d7 (lavigertt went t«> Italy, the pi»pe as- 
signing him a n sidonee in Cesena, whei*e 
he wrote his Mexican History, ami died in 

Clay, thi‘ name of various earths, M'hich 
consist of hydrated silicate of aluminium, 
witli small juoportions of tlje silicatcjs t>f 
iron, calcium, magnesium, potasHium, and 
SiKliuin. All tie* varieties are <‘haracteiTy:ed 
by being tirndy coherent, weighty, compact, 
ami hard when dry, but plastic when moist, 
smooth to touch, not readily (lirt'usilde in 
water, but when mixed not reailily subsid- 
ing in it. 'riictr ttmatdty and duelility w hen 
moist and their liardtiess wfien dry has made 
tlnaii from the earliest times the materialH 
of bri<!ks, tih'S, pt>ttery, Ac. Of the child 
varieties kuolin^ or (diiiia- 

<-Iay, a w'hiti* elay with oeitasioiial gray and 
yollow tones, is the purtfst. Pottt 
and in'fK vhtfiy which are similar but less 
jmre, are generally of a yellowish or grayish 
colour, from the presiuiec of iron. Kire-clay 
is a very refractory variety, always found 
lying immediately below the coal; it is used 
for inaKiug fire-brittks, crucibles, Ac. Limm. 
is the same sulmtance mixed with sand, 
o.vidc of iron, ami various other foreign in- 
gredients. d’lie Wfs, which arc of a rird or 
yi.dlow coliHir from the presence of oxide of 
iron, are distingnisheil by their eoiichoidal 
fracture. '^I’he ovftrrH arc Kimilar to tho 
boles, c«>ntaining only more oxidt» of iron. 
Other varietitrs are fulhr'n-mrthy TriftoH^ 
ami the last a hard clay of a 

dark-brown colour, with roundeil mosses of 
r*»ck <»f all sizes tmdsjdded in it, tho result 
of glacial action. 1'he distinctive property 
of clays as ingredients of the soil is their 
fx>w'er of absorbing ammonia and other 
gases and vajKmrs generated on fertile and 
manured lands; indeed no s«>il will long re- 
main fertile unless it has a fair jiroportion 
of clay in its composition. I'he Ixjst wheats 
both in Britain and the European continent 
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arc grown on calcareoiiB clays, as also the 
finest fruits and flowers of the rosaceous 
kind. See the separate articles on the chief 
varieties. 

Clay, Hknkt, an American statesman, 
born at Richmond, Virginia, in 1 777. After 
acting tis clerk in two or three state offices 
ho commenced business in 1797 as a lawyer 
at I/exington, Kentucky. He soon became 
famous as a public speaker, and at the age 
of twenty-six was a member of the Ken- 
tucky legislature. In 1806 he was elected 
to the United States Senate; and in 1811 
to the House of Ilej>re8entative8, where he 
was at once made speaker. In 1814 he pro- 
ceeded to Europe and acted as one of the 
cfjinmissioiiers for adjusting the trfjaty of 
peace at Uheiit between America and Great 
Rritain. He was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the presidency in 1824, 1882, and 1844. 
He is best known for his endeavours to shut 
otit European inHiiences from America, and 
in connection with the ‘ Missouri (.Compro- 
mise of 1820,’ restricting slavery to the 
states south of lat. 80'’ 8()' n,; and anothiir 
similar coin]»roiniae of 1850 regarding the 
admission of (kilifornia, Now Mexico, and 
Utah, &c. He died at Washington in 
1852. 

ClaycroBS, a town of England, in Derby- 
shire,- 4 J miles 8. of ( Chesteiffield, in a coal 
and iron district. Top. 087ff. 

Claymore, formerly the large two-handed, 
donble-e<lged sword of the Scotch Highland- 
ers; now a basket -hilted, double-edged 
broad -sword. 

Clay>8late, in geology, a rock consisting 
of clay which has been hardened and other- 
wise changed, for the most part extremely 
fissilo’and often affording good rcwfing-slate. 
In colour it varies from greenish or bluish 
gray to leatl colour. The cleavage is inde- 
l>endent of the stratification. It rarely lies 
parallel to the bedding, generally eroding 
tlie strata at all angles. This rock, in Scot- 
land, is characteristic of the Silurian forma- 
ti(»n. 

Clayton>Bulwer Treaty, a treaty between 
Rritain and the XT, States ooncliuletl in 1 850, 
and having reference to the constnictiou of 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of PanamA 
Both parties agreed not to erect fortifica- 
tions here, nor to ac(]uire any part of the 
Central American territory. 

Clea&'tbea, a Greek Stoic philosopher, 
bom at Absob about 300 &c. He was a 
disciple of Zeno for nineteen years, and 
succeeded him in hia school. He died of 


voluntary starvation at the age of eighty. 
Only some fragments of his works are ex- 
tant. 

Clear, Cape, a promontory 400 feet high 
at the southern extremity of Clear Island, 
and the most southern [loint of Ireland, 
about 7^ miles south-east of Baltimore, 
county Cork. — Clear Island is about 3^ 
miles long and alx>ut 1 broad. It is wild 
and romantic, and has a fishing ix)pulatiou 
of over 1000. 

Clearance of Vessels, the examination of 
them by the proper custom-house officers, 
and the giving of a certificate that the regu- 
lations have been duly complied with. Ves- 
sels are said to clear inwards or outwards 
according as they arrive or set sail. 

Clearing-house, an institution connected 
with banlu and railwiys. In the former 
case it is an e8tal)lishineut in large cities 
where there are many banks, to which each 
bank connected with it scuds every day in 
order to have its business with the other 
banks adjusted. I'he sums due by and to 
the banks among themselves are here set 
off against each other and the balance paid 
or received. Tn London tlie balance used 
to be settled in cash or Bank of England 
notes. Now, however, the various banking 
companies and the clearing-house itself 
have accounts at the Bank of England, and 
the balances are settled by transfers from 
one account to another. 'The cleaiing- house 
system was intHwhiced by the Ix>ndon city 
private banking firms in 1775, but the 
j<dnt-Btock companies were in 1 854 permit- 
ted to sliarc its ailvantagos, and it has been 
extended to the j)rt)vincial banks through 
their London agents. 'J’he system has also 
been adopted in the larger provincial towns, 
and in New York and other large American 
cities it is also in full operation. In 1874 
it was, by the fonnation of the London 
Stock Exchange clearing-house, extended to 
the clearance of (quantities of stock; and the 
principle was also utilized by the Liverpwd 
Ck)tton Brokers’ Association for the settle- 
ment of business in connection with suleM of 
cotton ‘to arrive.’ — llie VUnriny- 

home is an association instituted to allow 
the various companies to carry on their traffic 
over different lines. Thus a passenger can 
urchase one single ticket which will carry 
im over lines belonging to several compa- 
nies, and parcels are conveyed through with- 
out additional iKMiking, fresh entries, and 
consequent delay, the claims of the different 
companies being adjusted in the clearing- 
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house, which is uiaiutiuned at the coiDiuoti 
ex|)en8e. 

Cleari]ig«nut {Siri^chtws potatorum)^ a 
small tree of the same genus as the nux 
vomica, common in Indian forests. Its sef^ds 
l)eing rubbed on the inside of a vessel con- 
taining turbid water «j)eedily precipitate the 
impurities, this result Iwing due it is said 
to the clarifying effect of the albumin and 
casein they crmtain. 

Clear-story. See (Ycrr-aforj/. 

Cleator Moor, a town of England in (\im- 
berland, 4 miles h.k. of W hitehaven, with 
cctal-mines and iron furnaces. 1N)|>. 1(>,4*2<>. 

Cleavage, the manner or directitm in 
which substances regularly cleave or split. 
The regular structure of most crystalli/.ed 
IknUcs isx'onies inaiiifeHt as sckhi iis they are 
broken. Kach fragment presents the form 
of a smtill polyhedron, and the very <lu8t 
appears under the microH(!(»i)o an osseiidilage 
of iniiiuW solids, regularly terminatoil. The 
<lirc<*tu»n8 in wliich such Isslies thus break 
up arc called their j^lanes of cleavage; and 
the (ileavago is crilled athic, duuinunl^ 
or laUrtd (or pf r/fomon.x), twrcor^ling as it is 
parallel to the base of a crystal, to the fiictss 
(pf a cube, to a diagoiuU plane, or to the 
lateral ] planes. In (certain rocks again there 
is a t^aidency to split along planes which 
may (Kiincide with the original plane of 
stratification, but which more frcppiently 
cross it at an angle. 'Iliis tendency is the 
c()n8e(|Uence (if th«i rtiadjustment by jiressuro 
and heat (»f the comiKUieutH of rocks, which 
is one of the f phases of metam(pr|>hiHm. 

Clea'vers, (M.iv'kb.s, or (J(»o.hk-(jra.hs (frVt- 
linm A y/orrni’), a common S|>ecie8 of the 1>ed- 
stniw geiiUH of |>lantH, with hispid hUuh, 
leaves, and fruit, comnupii in hedges and 
among bushes in 1 Britain and (pther parts 
of Eunppe, ft is called cleavers from the 
reapliiit^ with which it adheres to a Iverson's 
clothes, and g<KM<NgrasH )xK:ause geese are 
said to l>e fond of it. 

Cleckhea'toxL, atownship, England, county 
York, West Hiding; pleasantly situate on a 
declivity in the Sj»en valley, 10 miles w. 
Leeds. Ilie industries include the worsted 
and machine-card trades, machine- imUcing, 
engineering works, Ac. l*op, 10,603. 

Cleef (klilf).- il) JoKKPH VAj«, snmamefl 
thr Fotdt Iwm at Antwerp in 1480, one of 
the most celebrated ppainters of his time, 
who in regard to beauty of colouring may 
challenge comparison with the Italian mas- 
ters. He died insane in 1529, — <2) John, 
a painter, bom at Rome in 1646, belongs to 
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the Flemish school, of which ho is one of 
the nmst eminent masters. His works show 
more lireadth (pf style than skill in colouring. 
HedUsliu 1716. 

Clef (French for Ir//), in music, a sign 
phmed on a lino of a stidf, and which deter- 
mines the pitch of the stalf and the name of 
the note on its linos. There an.' three clefs 


now ill use: the trvbU' or (1 clef, ^ writUm 

• 1 

on the second line; the mun or clef,] 


which may bo plaoipd on the fii^st, st'coud, 
thinl, or bmrth lines; and the (»t»» or F 

clef, seated on the fourth Ijne. M'he 


mean clef is very seldppm used in writing 
voeal itiusic in England. 

Cleg, a iianu‘ applied to various insipcts 
which are tronblespune t<p Imrst's, c‘attlo, 
ami even t<* man from their blpnul siiekiiig 
projionsities. Such arc tlu^ great horse-fly, 
gad-fly, or bret^v.u {Tnbthius the 

t'hn/mpst carutienKt aiul the Jftt matoputu 
pfuritilk), 

Clem'atis, a genus of woody climbing 
plants (»f tin* iprder Eanuncuhnapii*. 'I’he 
most comnnni sjHMries, <’. Vitiilhn^ virgin's 
bower or traxeller s j«py, is conspiciiotts in 
tlu! hedges b<pLh of England oml the siputh 
of Scotland, first by its cipjpfppuM eliisttprs (pf 
white blossoms, and afterwards by its f(‘atlu*r 
taili^l silky tufts attached to the fruits. 
Among the e.xotic species in greatest fav«pur 
with horti(Hiltnrists are i\ whieli 

produces abundant panicles of small white 
flow'ers, and has a fine perfume; (\ r/r- 
rhom, niinarkable for its large grepudsh- white 
flowers; and (\ viticrUn, with its festooning 
branches adornt4 with pink or purple bells. 
V. viryinmiut is an American sjMscies, known 
by the sanm name as tlie Knglisb; Jack- 
tnttnnt, is a well-kncpwn garden hybrid. 
The fniit and leaves of the comtaon clema- 
tis are licrid and vesicant. 

Olem'enB, Samuel iMNfJHonNK, an Ame- 
rican huriKprist, more gimerally kmpwn by 
bis pscufbitiym ‘ Mark Twain,’ born in 
Missouri in 1 83,5, lie worked for wune tiimp 
as a comrwmitor in Pbilmlelphia and New 
York, and then in 1855 learned the business 
of pilot on the Mississippi. Thence ho went 
Ut the Nevada mines; tajcame in 1862 lo- 
cal editor of a newsjiaper in Virginia City; 
went to San Francisco; was for some time 
a reporter, and worked in the Calaveras 
^Id-diggings. In 1866 he went to the 
Sandwich Islands, and on his return com- 
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mence<l his lecturinjf career. He edited for 
a time a paper in I luffalo, and finally married 
and settled in Hartford, Conn. His chief 
books are The Jumping Frog, &c. <1867); 
Houghing it (1873); Tlie Innocents Abroad 
(1860); Tom Sawyer (1876); A Tramp 
Abroad (1880); The Prince and the Pauper 
(1882); Life on the Mississippi (1883); and 
Huckleberry Finn (1885). 

Clem'ent, the name assumed by many 
pojies, the first being Clement of Home (see 
article below). Ckment X/P., who abol- 
ished the order r>f Jesuits, was one of the 
most distinguished. He died in 1774. 

Clem'ent, properly Tituk FLAvrus Cle- 
MKNs, commonly known as (JU ment of Alcx- 
andriftj one of the most famous teachers of 
the Christian churcth in the 2d and at the 
beginning of the 3d century. He was con- 
verted from paganism to ( -hristianity, atul 
after travelling in Creece, Italy, and the 
East, became presbyter of the church of 
Alexandria, and teacher of the celebrated 
school in that city, in which place he siic- 
cotMled PantfcnuH, his teacher, and was suc- 
ceeded by Origen, his pu[>il. His chief re- 
maining works are the Protreptikos, Paida- 
giigos, and Stromateis or Stromata (Patch- 
work) ; the first an exhortation to the (1 reeks 
to turn to the one true (iod, the second a 
work on Christ, the last a collection of brief 
discussions in chrf>uology, philosophy, |M)etry, 
&c. Few of the early Christians had so 
wide a knowledge of Creek philosophy and 
literature, and it is ivn a higher philosophic 
scheme that he mainly discusses ( -hristianity. 
Ho wiis regarded as a saint until lieiiedict 
XIV. struck him off tho calendar. 

Clement, Clemknh Uomanus, or Cfcmmt 
of Jiomr, one of the ‘Apostolic Fathers,’ is 
said to have been the second or the thinl 
successor of IVter as bishop of Romo, and 
tho first of tho numerims popes named ( Ue- 
iiient. Ho is porba|>s identkuii with (.k>nHul 
Flavius Piemens, put to death under Domi- 
tinu A.n. 95. Various writings are attri- 
buted to him, but the only one that can lie 
regarded os gemnno is an Epistle to tho 
Porinthians, first obtained in a complete 
form in 1875. It is of importance as ex- 
hibiting the first attempt of the i'hurcb of 
Home to exercise ecclesiastical authority 
over other cburches. 

Clement (kla-miin), JacqI'Kh, tho assassin 
of Henry III. of France, Ixwn in 1567, l»o- 
came a Domimoan, and the fanatical tckol of 
the Dukes of Mayeime and Aumale, and 
the Duchess Moutponsier. Having fatally 


I 

stabbed the king, h^ was at once killed by 
the courtiers; but the populace, instigated by 
the priests, regarded ^him as a martyr; and 
Pope Sixtus V. even pronounced his pane- 
gyric. ! 

Clemen'ti, Muzio, pianist and composer, 
bom in Home in 17 152. As early as his 
twelfth year he wrote a successful mass for 
four voices, and had made such progress in 
the pianoforte that an Englishman, Mr. 
Beckford, took him tp England to complete 
his studies. He was then engaged as direc- 
tor of the orchestra of the opera in London, 
and his fame having rapidly increased he 
went in 1780 to Paris, and in 1781 to Vi- 
enna, where he played with Mozart before 
the emperor. In 1 if 84 he repeated his visit 
to Paris, but after that remained in Eng- 
land till 1802, wlien he went back to the 
(Continent. He returned in 1810 to Eng- 
land, where he settled down as superirtten- 
dent of one of the i>riucipal musical estab- 
lishments in London. He died in 1832, 
and was interred in Westminster Abbey. 
His most important comiwsitions were his 
sixty sonatas for the pianoforte and the 
great collection of studies known as tho 
(IrafluH ad Parmissum, a work of high edu- 
cative value. He represented perhaps the 
highest point of lechni<]ue of his day, and 
his iufineiice uponnicKlurn execution hiis led 
to his iKjing characterized as ‘the father of 
pianoforte playi ng. ’ 

Cleobulus, one of tho seven v:ise men of 
ancient (Ireece, a native (»f IJndns, who 
travelled to Egypt to learn wisdom, and 
became King of KIumIch. Ho fiourished 
569. 

Cleom'enes (-nrz), the name of three 
kings of Sparta^ the most distinguished of 
whom is Cleomenes 111., the last of tho 
Heraclidse, king from 236 to 220 it.c. He 
intended to refonn Sparta and to restore 
the institutiofis of Lycurgus, and therefore 
put to death the ephori, made a new dlvi- 
siou of lands, introdiioe<l again the old 
Spartan system of eilucation, made his 
brotlier his colleague, and extended the 
franchise. He wjis defeated by the allied 
Maeedouians and Achacans at the battle of 
Stdlosia (u.c. 222), and fied to Egypt, where 
ho was supported by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
but w'as kept in confinement by the suc- 
ceeding Ptolemy. H e escaped and atbmptedl 
to rtiiso a revolt, but failing, committed sui- 
cide. 

Cle'on, an Athenian demagogue, origi- 
nally a tanner by trade. He was well known 
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in public before the death of Periclee, and 
in 427 B.c. distinguished himself by the 
proposal to put to death the adult males of 
the revolted Mytileneaiis and sell the women 
and children as slaves. In 425 he took 
Hphacteria fn>in the Spartans; but in 423 
aiul 422 he was violently atttvckod by Aris- 
tophanes in the Knights and in tht; Wasj>s. 
He was Kent, however, in 422 ^^^ain8t Jlra- 
sidns, but allowed biiiiself to Isi taken un- 
awares, and was slain while attom{>ting to 
Heo. 

Cleopat'ra, a (iret;k tpieen of Egypt, lajm 
B.c. the eldest daughter of rtoleiny 
Aulctes. Winn she was seventeen her 
father diwl, leaving her as joint-heir to tho 
throne with his eldcKt son I'ttilemy, whoiii 
she wjis to marry .such marriages ladug 
eoinnum among the Ptolemies. JVing de- 
prived of her part in the government (h.<'. 
49) she won (’.'csar to her civuse, and was 
reinstated by his iiithience. In a m ctnu! tlis- 
turbance Pt<»lemy hmt his life, ami ( ’;cHar pro- 
claimed (.Ue<*iMitia (picen of Egypt; though 
she was coinpt ll<,*<l to tivke her brother, tho 
younger I’tolcmy, then eleven years »>ld, as 
husband and colleague, (‘a-sar continued 
soum tiimt at i 'leoputra’s court, hml a h«iu by 
licr naim;il ( a sarion (afbjrwurds piit to death 
by Aug'ustu.s), and gav e her a magnificent 
reception when she siibHC<|uently visited him 
at borne. P*y is»i8f»uing her brother she re- 
nmine<l sole po.sstifisor (»f the regal }M>wer, 
took the part of tho triumvirs in tin; civil 
war at Romti, and after the battle of Philipfd 
sailed to j<»in Antony at ^rarsus. ^’hei^ 
meeting wascelebrated by splendid festivals; 
she accompanied him t<» 'I’^re., ami was fol- 
lowed by him on her return to Egypt. After 
his com(uest of Armenia ho again returned 
to her and nimle his three sons by her, aitd 
also ( ’atsarion, kings. On the coniineneo- 
ineiit of the war Isjtween Augustiw and 
Antony the latter lost a wlmle year in fes- 
tivals and anutseinents with ( leopatra at 
ICf>he8us, Samos, and Athens, and w'hcn at 
last the fleets met at Actium, <’Iooj>atra 
suddenly to<jk to Hight, with all her ships, 
ami Antony, as if under the infiueuce of 
frenzy, immediately followed her. They fle<l 
to Egypt, and declared to Augustus that if 
Egypt were left to Cleopatra^s cbildrem they 
would thenceforth live in retirement. Au- 
gustus, however, demandesl Antony’s death 
and advanced on Alexandria. lielieving 
( leopatra, who had taken refuge in her mau- 
soleum, to 1)6 treacherous and dead, Antony 
threw himself on his sword, and shortly 
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after wartla <.leoj>atra killed herself by ap- 
plying an asp to her anu to esca))e tho 
ignominy of lajing leil in a Roman triumph 
(n.c. 30). AMth her tho dynasty of the 
Ptolemies ended. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, tho luuno given to 
two Egyptian obelisks, fommrly at Alex- 
andriig but one of whieli is now in liondon, 
the other in New York. They are mad(U)f 
th«‘ r<»8e)-rtnl granihf of Sytuie, ami w<'ro ori- 
ginally crtJcted by tho Egyptian kingllmth- 
iiies in. in front of tlie great temple of 
Heliopolis, tho On of the Scriptures, wheit? 
IMitses wiisls>rn and brought «j». lliey were 
taken to .Mexamlria shortly before the com- 
menceiuent of the ( 'hristian era, ami after 
the deivth of (leopatra, but possilly in 
pursuanct) of a design originated by her. 
llie Lomlon obelisk, which stands on tho 
I'hamo^ Embankment, was presentetl to the 
I’.ritish government in 1820, but was long 
h ft nncared for. In 1877 78, however, it 
was brought to Ismdon by the private muni 
lurenco of Sir Knksnius Wilson, ami erected 
ill its {>liM‘e at’a cost of some .t‘10,0ti0. Tho 
New York obelisk was ju’eseuted to the U. 
States by the Khedive of Egypt, ami was 
set up in tile (’entral I’ark in I SHI. Eaeli 
is alsnit To feet high and inscribed with 
liumerouH hiiToglyphics. 

Clep'sydra, or Wai kk-c t.o( k, an ancient 
instrument for the measurement of time by 
the escajHJof water from 
a vessel through an ori- 
fice. In tho older ones 
the hours wore esti- 
mated simply by the 
sinkitig of tho surface 
of the water, in others 
the water surface is cf »n- 
iiectt^d with a dial-|>l:ite 
and hand by a system 
of weights ami Moats. 

Ill the aitcompanying 
figure the Moat a is at- 
tached to tie; end of a 
chain which is wraind 
round the spindle u, 
and has at its other 
extremity the counter- 
weight c. On water being atlmilted from 
the cistern l> the Hoat rises, the crainUT- 
weight descends and turns the spindle, 
which again turns the hand that marks 
the houm. 

ClersHitory, or (^lkar-htohy, the up})er 
part of the nave in Gothic churches, alsive 
the triforimn where a triforium is present^ 
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and formed by walls supported on the arches 
of the nave, and rising above the roof of the 
side aisles. In these walls windows are in- 



Part of Malmonbury Ablicy. 

A, Oloar-8U)Ty. «, Trlforlum. c, Archot of tho Navo. 

sorted for the purpose of increasing the light 
in the nave. 

Clergy (from Greek kUros^ a lot, through 
the Latin eUrious and Low Latin ckricia)^ 
the iKKly of ecclesiastical persons, in contra- 
distinction to the laltjf, Tho Greek word 
came into use to indicate that this class wa8t<» 
bo considered as tlie particular inheritance 
and property of G<m 1, or else, which is more 
probable, because it was customary to select 
i>y lot those set ai)art fur sjHJciiU religious 
functions. At first there was no strongly- 
marked distinction Vietween clergy and laity, 
but Uie former soon drew apart, consisting, 
after the apostolic age, of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, and in the 4th century of many 
additional inferior orders, such as sub-dea- 
cons, acolytes, &c. With the increased com- 
plexity of the hierarchy there was a steady 
accretion of privileges until the burden of 
these became intolerable to the laity. In Eng- 
land few of these now remain, the clergy be- 
ing generally regarded as invested with no 
inherent claim to regard. A clergyman can 
not, however, be compelled to serve as jury- 
man, he is exempted from arrest while cele- 


brating divine worship, from acting as bailiff, 
constable, or like office, from attendance at 
a court leet; but on the other hand he can- 
not accept a seat in the House of Commons, 
engage in trade, or farm lands of more than 
eighty acres without his bishop’s consent. 
The Episcopalians recognize three classes of 
dergy— bishops, priests, and deacons; and 
generally hold the doctrine of the api>Btolic 
succession. Large numbers of Protestants 
however, reject this dogma, and believe in 
the ministry of only one order. The Catho- 
lic clergyman, according to the doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church, is endowed in 
his spiritual character with a supernatural 
power, which distinguishes him essentially 
from the layman. Regular clergy are those 
who live according to monastic rule, secular 
clergy those who do not. 

Clergy, Benefit of. See Benefit of 
Clergy. 

Cierk, John, of Eldin, near Edinburgh, ^ 
bom 1728, died 1812, a naval tactician, 
for whom is claimed the invention of the 
maiueuvre of breaking the enemy's line, put 
forth in an Essay on Naval Tactics published 
in 1790, afterwards employed with signal 
effect by Howe, St. Vincent, Duncan, and 
Nelson. His son John, Lord Eldin, born 
1757, died 1882, was a distinguished Scot- 
tish judge. 

Clerk, Parish, a lay officer of the Church 
of England, appointed either by the incum- 
bent or the parishioners. It is his duty to 
lead the responses and assist in public wor- 
ship, at funerals, Ac. 

Clerk of the House of Commons, an 
officer apf>ointed by the crown, whose duty 
it is to make minutes of the decisions of the 
house (not of the debates) ; to stie that these 
minutes are correctly printed and handed to 
the members; to road aloud all such papers 
as the house may order to be read; and to 
perform the office of president (without tak- 
ing the chair) during the choice of a gi)eaker. 

Clerks to the Signet. See to the 

Bignet. 

Clennont-de-IiOd^Te(klar-mon-d-lo-dav), 
OP Clermont dc VfiirauU (-d-la-rO), a town 
of France, dep. of H<irault, 23 miles west 
by north of Montpellier. Pop. 5191. 

Clermont-en-BeauTaisis (khir-mdn-tan- 
b5-vS-8e)^ or Clermont de VOise (d-lwtis), a 
town of hVance^ dep. Oise, 17 miles east by 
south Beauvais. Pop. 5529. 

Clermont-Ferrand (klar-m5n-R&-rtin), a 
town of France, capital of department I^y- 
de-D5uie, on a hill at the foot of the volcanic 
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irange in which the summit of the Puy is con- 
spicuous. It possessed considerable ini|x>r- 
tance under the Komiuus and becainu a 
bishop's see at a very early |)criod. It is an 
antique and gloomy town built of dark vol- 
canic stone. The most remarkable edifices 
are the cathedral, a huge, irregular, gloomy 
pile, and the Church of Notre Dame, found- 
ed in r>80. The manufactures are more nu- 
merous than extensive ; but the posithm of 
the town makes it an imi)ortant centre of 
tra<le. Pop. 4<>,718. 

Clermont-Tonnerre (klar- mrin- ton -nar), 
the nanje of a noble French family of whom 
one of the most celel^rated was C^ouut Stanis- 
las, bom in 1 7 4 7. At the breaking out of the 
revolution of 1789 he endeavoure<l t<» pro- 
mote the establishment of a constitutional 
monarchy, bmnding with Malouot tlm Mon- 
aixthical Club, anrl with Fontanes the Jour- 
nal des Impartiaux. In 1 7!» I ho was charged 
with assisting the king in his attempt to 
c8('Ai>e, but was set on swearing fitUdity 
to the assembly. In 1792, however, he wjih 
murdered by the mob at the house of the 
Countess de llrissfic?. 

Cleveland, a district in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, alsmt 28 miles long and 15 lir<»ad, 
lietweon the Tees and the (;<»ast at Whitby, 
also a pari. div. of the county. It has ex- 
tensive tlep<iHits of iron ore, which is smelted 
chieily at iSliildlesbroiigh. 

Cleveland, a city of the IT. States, the 
second Ohio in fK>{>ulation, capital of 
Cuyahoga CAnmty, on the south shore of 
T^ake Krie, 25,5 miles north csast from (Cin- 
cinnati. It is divided int*) two parts by the 
river (.'iiyahoga, and is )>eantifully situated, 
chiefly on an elevated phiin alx>ve the lake, 
and for the most part bniidsoimdy laid out 
with streets crossing ejich other at right 
angles. The abundance of trees gives it 
the name of ‘I'he Forest City.’ The ('uya- 
boga is spanned by several bridgcM, and in 
particular by the Viaduct, an elevated street 
and bridge enacted at great exj)enmi. A mong 
tlie buildings arcs the U. States building, 
City Hall, (’as*,* Hall, Medical College, 
railway depsU, &c. Cleveland is an inqmr- 
tant railway centre, has an excellent har- 
bour and extensive lake traffic, and large 
manufactures, citqiedally in iron and steel ; 
petroleum-refining and ))ork-packing lieing 
alsTi important industries. Tbere is a liar- 
lx>ur of refuge conatmctc*! by government. 
Pop. 160,146. 

Claveliuid, Grovkr, twenty -second presi- 
dent of the U. States, bom in N. Jersey in 
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1837. He settled in Bufftdo, and having 
a(H)uired an excellent }K)sition iw a lawyer 
was elected mayor in 1881. Next year ho 
was el©cte<l by the democrats governor of 
New York Sttite, and in 1884, having lH*en 
nominateil for the prtwidoncy by the demo- 
cratic national convention at Chiu.*q;o,'Wtis 
elect'd on Nov. 4. Civil servitHi rtJorm 
and tariff rtd«)rm were advmuiteil by him 
during his tenure of office, which came to an 
end in 1888. President Harrisciu then suo- 
ceedtKl, President Clevclai»d l>eing imsuo- 
ccssful in his candidature. 

Cleves (klcvz; in (terimm A7f »v ), formerly 
the capittil of the dukedom Clevcs, a 
t*>w'n in Khenish Prussia, 70 miles n.w. of 
(’ologne, about a league from the Rhine, 
with which it is connected by a canal. It 
has manufactures of tobacco, leather, tuul 
coUous, and a mineral spring with baths, 
&c. Pop. 10,1 7(L 

Clew Bay, a bay on the west coast of 
Indand, co. May(», coi>tainhig a vast iiumbtu* 
of islets, many of them ftjrtile ami luiltivate*!. 

Clich4 (tvl« -shtil, an eh>etrr)ty poor a stereo- 
ty[M; ciist L’oni an engraving, t)specia]ly from 
a w'oodcut. 

Cliohy iklc-shc), atown alsmt 4 miles n.w. 
of Paris, of which it ii(»w fomis a subutb. 
Pop. 20,741. 

Click-beetle. See Eh\ttr, 

Cli'ents, in ancdent Rome, werecdti/ens of 
the lower ranks who cliose a patron from 
the higher clasHos, whoso duty it was b> 
advise ami assist them, particularly in legal 
cases, and in general to protiict them. 'I'lie 
clients, on the other hand, Were obligixl to 
portion the daughters of the patron if hu 
IumI iH>t siilhcient fortune; to follow him to 
the wars; to vote for him if he was aindi- 
dattj for an office, &c. 'rhis relation ooii- 
tiniied till th»^ time of the emperors. 

Clifford, the name of a very old ICnglish 
family, H»;veral lueinbers of which havis 
played an important part in history. 'I’he 
Rjunder <if the family, Wai.tkr, son of 
Richard Filz-T*once, a Nonnan baron, ac- 
quiretl tins castle of CUff<»nl, in Hereford- 
shire, under Henry II., and hence bsik the 
name of (JlitTord, In 1523 the Clifbfrds 
Isjcame Karls of Cuml>crlaud, but tn 1613 
this title l>ecaine extinct. ^Ilie male line of 
the Cliffords is at present represcfiRMl by 
the baronial family (Milford of Chudleigh. 
The first Haron (Milford of Chudleigh was 
Thomah CLiProKn, one of the memliers of 
the Cabal (which see), who was raised to 
this dignity in 1672. 
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Clifford, WiLiiiAM Kinoix)n, English 
mathematician, born in 1845; educated at 
Kings College, London, and at Trinity 
College, (Cambridge, where he graduated as 
se(x>nd wrangler. In 1871 he was appointed 
professor of applied mathematics at Univer- 
sity College, London* In 1876 his health 
gave way, but was restored by a summer 
H]>ent in Spain and Algiers, though not 
penrianently, for two years later he again 
l)roke down, and die<l soon afterwards at 
Madeira, March 3, 1879. In mathematics 
his ttjaching and writings are regarded as 
marking an epoch in the history of the 
science in England. His Canonical Dissec- 
tion of a Kiemann's Surface, his theory of 
Diquaternions, and his memoir On the 
( Classification of Jjoci, may be mentioned as 
his most im{K>rtant contributions to this 
subject. He also wrote on philoso])liical 
subjects. 

Cliffs, in music. See Clef, 

Clifton, a handsome residential suburb of 
Dristol, England. A suB|>ension -bridge here 
crosses the river Avon 245 feet above its 
bed, uniting the counties of Cloucestcr and 
Hoiuersot. There is here a tepi<l mineral 
spring which forracjrly attracted visitors. 

Climac'teric {annus climtctericus)^ ac- 
cording t<j an old theory, a critical period in 
human life in wliiili some great alteration 
is Bui)poHed to take place in the constitution. 
1'he first climacteric is, according to some, 
the seventh year; the others are multiples 
of the first, as 14, 21, &c.; 63 is called the 
grand climacteric. 

Cli'mate, the character of the weather or 
atmoH]>heric phenomena peculiar to every 
country as respects heat and cold, Immidity 
and dryness, the direction and force of the 
prevailing winds, the alternation of the sea- 
sons, &c., especially ais such conditions afifect 
animal and vegetable life. In general, geo- 
graphical latitude is the princi{)al circum- 
stance to be taken into view in considering 
tlm climate <»f a country, and thus the torrid, 
temperate, and frigid zones may each be said 
roughly to have a climate of its own. The 
highest degree of heat is found in the equa- 
torial regions, and the lowest, or the greatest 
degree of cold, at the poles. In the former 
the teinf)erature continutis practically the 
same all the year round, though there may be 
alternating rainy seasons and diy seasons. 
The variations in temperature are very con- 
siderable in the temperate zones, and increase 
os we approach the polar circles. The heat of 
the higher latitudes^ especially about 59^ or 


60'^, is, in July, greater than that of coun- 
tries 10" nearer the equator, and at Tomea, 
in Lapland, where the sun’s rays are very 
oblique even in summer, the heat is some- 
times equal to that of the torrid zone, be- 
cause the sun is almost always above the 
horizon. But even in the equatorial regions, 
and still more in intermediate regions, the 
temperature is affected by local configura- 
tion and circumstances. In the deserts of 
Africa, for instance, owing to the exceptional 
radiating power of sandy plains and the 
absence of afjueous vapour in the atmo- 
sphere, the heat is excessive, while in the 
corresponding latitudes of South America 
the mountainous character of the country 
makes the climate more moderate. Altitude 
above the sea indeed has everywhere the 
same effect as removal to a greater distance 
from the eejuator, and thus in the Andes we 
may have a tropical climate at the sea-level 
and an arctic one on the mountain summits. 
The winds to which a country is most ex- 
posed by its situation have also a great in- 
fluence on the climate. In the northern 
hemisphere if north and east winds blow 
frequently in any region it will bo colder, the 
latitude being the same, than another which 
is often swept by milder breezes from the 
south and west. The climate of Southern 
Euro|)e, for instance, is decidedly affected 
!>y the warm south winds which blow from 
the hot deserts of Afrioa. The greater or 
lesser e.xtent of coast-line a country possesses 
in proportion to its area has a decided infiu- 
ence on the climate. The almost unvarying 
temperature of the ocean equalizes in some 
degree the j>eriodic distribution of heat 
among the different seasons of the year, 
and the proxbnity of a great mass of water 
infslerates, by its action on the atmosphere, 
the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
Hence the more eM]|uable temperature of 
island.s and coasts as compared with that of 
places far inland, and hence the terms itim- 
mr climate and continental climate. The 
British Isles, Tasmania, and New Zealand 
enjoy a mild or insular climate os compared 
with, say, Central Russia or Central Asia. 
Thus it happens that London has a milder 
winter and a cooler summer than Paris, 
though the latter is nearly 3^ farther south. 
Bimilarly, though Warsaw and Amsterdam 
are almo^ in the same latitude, the mean 
annual temperature of the former is 46*48^, 
while it reaches at the latter .53*4" Fahr. 
The proximity of large masses of water in- 
volves also the presence of much aijueous 
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vapojir in the atniosphenf, n hich iimy Ix) 
coiuleiiHtMl in uhnmlant ruins so as t«> greatly 
iriHiuMK'e the plant-life of a r<»nntry. l>iref- 
tionof nauuitain chains, s»‘t of ooeat» (uirrents, 
nature of s(til, are t»ther ino.lifviiii; elements. 
In exhilutinj^r graphically the <hief climatio 
fiwts of a region various inethods may Ihj 
adopted, but in all the tist* of i^ioth* nmtf 
hm.s is one (»f the un»st instructive featun^s. 
Tlles^^ are lines flrawn on a map or <'hai*t 
conneetinif tljose places which have the saim* 
mean annual tcmperatureorsainemenn sunt- 
mer ami mean winfci^r teinj>erature. In this 
W'ay we may Uiviile tlu' earth into /on**s of 
temiM'ratnre wliieh hy no means coineitle 
with the limits <»f the zones into which tho 
earth is astronomically tlivi<le»l, ami when 
compared with these (Ui a map show inter- 
estiny and instrnetive divervr«*nces. i Jeohiyy' 
tea<*l»es that vast changes have taken place 
in the eliniaic of most if not of all counlrii s, 
the cauHes of which are not fully under- 
sto<id. 

Cli'max f< Ircek, / 7 /nio.»’,ala(hler or stairs), 
a rhetorical fiyure in which a Keries i>f pro- 
jiositious (U* objects arc presi uted in sin’li a 
way that th(‘ l('ast impressive comes first, 
and tlu*rc is a reyular yradation fnuii this 
to tlic most inipn-ssiv*' or final. 

ClimberB, a name applied to birds of tin? 
order S<'anHores from their cliiiibitcy habits. 
''J’hev have two toes l.»efor«> and t\v<* beliind, 
ami are repn-sented hy parrots, <s«'katooH,A.<’. 
Climbing Perch (.InoZ/ns aninth a 

sinyular fish, tvjw^ of the family .A nabasidje, 
remarkable for liaving the jibarynycal bont;s 
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enlaryed iuid imslified into a series of <*ells 
and dufdicfttions that they (vin retain 
»utti<’ient water b* keep the yills moist and 
enaVile the fish to live out of waler six days. 
The climbing perch of India jmKjceds long 
distances overlatjd in search of w'ab;r wdieii 
the fMsds in \vhl<‘h it lets Ihujii living have 
dried up. It is also ere-dited with a power 
of climbing the rough st**m.s of palm-tns's, 
but as to this latter [sdiit authorities <lts- 
agree. 

Climbing Plants are plants of weak steiim 
whicli iiatundly seek snpjtort frt)rn their sur- 
rounding^ to rise from the ground. Some 
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an' twining plants, rising by winding them- 
selves or their b^udrils {cirri) rtumd the 
trunk.s tif trees, &c. Such are tho honey- 
suckle ami scarlet-runner, (fthtu’s, likti tho 
ivy, atbu'h tluunstdves by small r<K>ts titjvel- 
ope»l from the stem as they ascend. Some 
in climbing always twine spirally from right 
to left, titliers »igain always tak<‘ tlu> opp<»- 
sib* tlirection. 

Clincher-built, ( ’i.inkiiu-iu n r. a term in 
shiji-bnilding when the planks are ho ar- 
ranged that the lower edge of the plank 
alM»ve »>verlies the tidge of that beh>vv it. 

Clin'ical Medicine (fron» tlu' (iivck Umr, 
a bedl, that tle[iartim‘nt of medicine nhieh 
teaches how' to investigate, .at the bedside 
of tho sh'k, th(! nature of diseasi's, to uot«^ 
their course ami bu'minatioii, and to study 
th< effects of tli»‘ \arious niodt‘s of treat- 
ment to winch they /U’c subjci fed. A 
chuuutf Itcfun is tim instruction which the 
b*JU*her giv<'S his pupil at thi> bedside of tl»e 
patient. 

Clinker-built. See i hnclo r^/onlf. 

Clink-fltone, a felspathic ro»‘l< of tlit» 
trachyti(! yr«>up, with a slaty stiimture, and 
generally <li\isi]>lc inb* iabtd.ar masses that 
are sonu-limes ustsl as rooliny slates: so 
named from its sfuiorotisueHs. 

Clinometer, an instrument used for tak- 
ing tho dip and strike of n»ek strata. 

Clinton, a town of lowfi, U.S., oti the 
Ohio, 4 'Ji miles al»ov*! I >aveuport, with rail- 
way vvorksliops, f« aim I ries, iVc. Pop. 

Clinton, Siii Hkniiv, a Pritish yem nd 
who Herv«‘d in the llanovafriar* wa?-, ami 
was N*nt to Amerieji in 177 r» with the 
rank of major- gcm.Tal, wimndm distinyu ished 
himself in the Imttle of Pnnker Hill. He 
•lefeutod the Ajueim^'ins at Long Island, 
but bad to evacuate iMiiiadelphia to W’asli- 
inyton. In 17>*2 Olinbui returned to Hny- 
land. He died in ITlfn. 

Cli o, in <Jn;ek irjytboloyy, daughter 
Zeus ami Mnirmosyne; the muse of Jiisbu y. 
Her iittrihubfH aro a wn atli of laund u}»oii 
lit.T hoivl, a trump«!t in her right hand, and 
a roll of papyrus in her left. 

Cll'o, a genus of pter(»js»d(aiH molluscs of 
which ono Hjsjcios, ( hornilin^ is cxtremttly 
abundant in the northern sefts, c^oustitutlng 
the principal part of tho bssi of thfj whale, 
and lionet} often called v loilr'a j'ikhI. 

Clipper, a modem iiuild of s.diing ship, 
having a long sharp IsiW, the greatest beam 
abaft Uio centre, and a great rabj of speed. 

Olitb'eroe, a municipal isirougb, KnglatHl, 
county I Lancaster, 28 inib*» N.N.w. oi Man- 
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cheater, giving name to a pari. div. of the 
county. It is the seat of some large cotton 
spinning and weaving establisliments, paper 
tnatiiifactories, foundries, and large [irint- 
works. l\)p, 10,176. 

Clito'ria, a genus of tropical leguminous 
plants, mostly climbers, <»ne of which, 6, 
TernaUa, with beautiful blue flowers, has 
long been grown in England. 

Cli'tus, the foster-brother of Alexander 
the (ireat. He saved Alexander’s life at 
the (Jranicus, but was afterwards slain by 
him in a fit of intoxication, an act for which 
Alexander always showed the bitterest re- 
morse. 

Clive, lloBKltT, Lord < ?livo and Laron of 
riassey, English general and Htatesnian, was 
born in 1725 in Shropshini. In his nine- 
teenth year he entered the East India ( Com- 
pany ’s service at Madras tis a writtu-, but 
in 1747 (putted the civil for the military 
service. It was a jiorilous time for British 
intorests in India. ^J’he French under Du- 
]>leix liad gaiited important privileges and 
large grants of territory, and in alliance with 
( diimda Sahib, nabob of Arcot,were threaten- 
ing the very existence of the Lritish estab- 
lisWients. In 1751 (Uive, who had alreiwly 
a reputation for skill and courage, marched 
on tile large city of A root with 200 Ilritish 
trof)pH ami 300 Sepoys, and to<jk it, although 
Htr(»ngly garrisoned, without a blow, with- 
stood a siege by Ohumla Sahib for nearly 
two months, and at last routed the enemy, 
took jiossessiou of important posts, aiul 
returned to Madras completely victorious. 
In 1753 he sailed te England to recover his 
health, and was rectived with much honour. 
Two years luter he was back in India, in 
bis governorship of St. David’s, from which 
lie was soon suninioned to oommand the 
cxiioditum sent to Hengal, where the nalsd) 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah hod attacked the F>ritish, 
destroyed their factories, taken Calcutta, 
and Huifocated over 120 of his prisoners in 
the Black Hole. Clive soon took possession 
of Calcutta and brought Suraj-ud-l)ow'lah 
to terms, but having no trust in the loyal 
intentions of the nabob he resolved to de- 
throne him. With the help of Meer Jaftier, 
one of the naliob’s officers, he effected his 
purpose, and in the liattle of Plassey (Com- 
pletely overthrew Suraj-ud-Dowlali's forct«. 
Meer .laflier now became the new nabob, and 
( !live was made governor of Calcutta. Hei-e 
he was eijually successful against the en- 
croaobmeuta of the Butch, defeating their 
forces lioth by sea and land, Clive now 


visited England again, where his success was 
highly applauded without much inquiry as 
to the means; and in 1761 he was raised to 
the Irish peerage witli the title of liOixl 
Clive, Baron of Plassey . In 1764 fresh 
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troubles in India brought him back, but 
now' as president of Bengal, with command 
of the troops there. P*efore his arrival, 
however, Major Adams had already de- 
feated the Nabob of Oude, and Lonl Clive 
had only the arranging of the treaty by 
wliidi the Company obtained the disposal 
of all the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. In 1767 he finally returned to 
England. In 1773 a motion supported by 
the minister wais made in the House of 
(kmimons, that ‘]..ord ('li\e had abused 
the pow'ers with which he was intrusted;* 
but it was rejected for a resolution that 
*■ Lord Clive bad rendered great ami meri- 
torious services to his country.’ His health 
w'as by this time liroken, ami in one of his 
habitual fits of melancholy he put an end 
to his life, November 22, 1774. tlive was 
of a reserved temper, although among bis 
intimate friends he could be lively and 
pleasant. He w'as always self-directed and 
secret in his decisions, but inspired those 
under his command with the utmost confi- 
dence, owing to his bravery and presence of 
mind. In private life he was kind and 
exceedingly liberal. He married the sister 
of the astronomer-royal Br. Maskelyne, by 
whom he had two sons and three daughters. 

Gliy'eni. See Vkaverti. 

Cloa'ca, an underground conduit for 
draiuage, of which the oldest known example 
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is the Cloaca Maxima ^ or great sewer at 
Rome, built some 250 (» years ago. A por- 
tion of it is still standing. It is al)out 13 
feet high and as many wide. — 3"he term is 
also applied to the excremeiitory cavity in 
binls, reptiles, many fishes and lower nnun- 
malia (Sloiiotremata), fonneil by the ex- 
tremity of the intestinal canal, and convey- 
ing outwards the fa*cH)8, urine, kc. 

Clock, an m.stniment for measuring time 
and indicating hours, minutes, and usually 
seconds, by means of hands moving on a 
dial- plate, and differing from a watch mainly 
In having the movement of its machinery 
regulated by apen- j<|^ 
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duium, and in not 
being portal >le. 

The largest and 
most typical cl<»cks 
al.so differ in hav- 
ing their ma- 
chinery set ill mo- 
tion by moans of 
a falling weight 
or weights, the 
watch w'heel-work 
being moved by 
the force of an un- 
coiling spring; but 
many clocks als(» 
have a spring set- 
ting their works in 
motion. ^J'he use 
of a horoUxjitwif 
or hour-teller, w'as 
common even 
amongst the an- 
cients, but their 
time- pieces were 
nothing else than 

8un-<U^s, hour-glasses, and cle{>sydra^ 
the earlier half of our era we have 



t 'l<K-k*work. 


In 


counts of several attempts at c](K:k con- 
struction; that of Boethius in the dth cen- 
tury, the cltKsk sent by Haruu al Rashid to 
Charlemagne in 801), tliat made by I’acificus, 
archdeacon of Ven»na, in the 0th century, 
and that of I’ope Sylvt^ter II. in the 10th 
century. It is doubtful, however, if any of 
these was a wheel- and- wxdght clock, and it 
is probably to the monks that we owe the 
invention of clocks set in motion by wheels 
and weights. In the 12th century clocks 
were mi^e use of in the monasteries, which 
announced the end of every hour by the 
sound of a bell put in motion by means of 
wheels. From this time forward the expres- 
sion, Hhe clock has struck,’ is often met 
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with. The hand for marking the time is 
also made mention of. In the 14th century 
tliere are stronger traces of the present sys- 
tem of chn^k-work. Danto particularly 
mentuuis chwks. Kichanl, ablnit of St. 
Albans in England, made a clock in 132t), 
such as hiwl never been heard of till tlieu. 
It not only indicated the course of the sun 
and moon, but also tht> ebb and fliKxl tide. 
IjtiTge clocks on steeples likewise wert^ fimt 
made use of in the 14 th century. Watches 
are a much later invention, although they 
have likewise been said to have lieeu in- 
vented as early as the 14th century. A 
celebratcil ehu k, the eonstniction t>f which 
is well known, wtis sot up in Paris for Clharles 
V. in the maker being Henry de 

\'ick, a (iernmn. It probably formed a 
iiumIcI on whi(di clocks wtiro constructed for 
noarly 300 years, aiid until lluygheiiH ap- 
plied the ]>endulum to clock-work as the 
regulating power, about 1057. ’^I'he great 
advantage of the peiuhdntn is that the 
beats or cmeillationsof a pendulum all tKxnipy 
8ul)8taiitially the same time (the time de- 
pending on its length), hence its utility in 
imparting regularity to a time-measurer, 
'riie meejianisin by whit*h comparative regu- 
larity was prtjviously attained, though in- 
geniotis arul simple, was far less perfect; and 
the first iKmiUilnm caMpement, that is, the con- 
trivance by which tlm pendulum was con- 
nected with the clock-work, was also less 
perfect than otlujrs subsetiuently introduced, 
especially (iraham’s dcuil-hoH <^H(;ttj)ement, 
invented in 1700. (See Eacapmunt,) In 
a watch the balance-wheel ami spring 
serves the same purpose as the pendulum, 
and the honour of being the inventor ojf 
the balance-H]>ring wjis conU^sted between 
Hnyghens and the English philosonher Dr. 
Hooke. Various improvements followed, 
such as the chronometer esca|sjment, ami 
the aihlition of a compensation a<ljiistment, 
by which two metals having nueimal rates 
of expansion and crmtraction umlur varia- 
tions of temptjraturc are combined in the 
})endulum or the balance-wheel, so that, 
each metal counteracting the other, the 
vibrations are isochronous under any chango 
of temf)erature. This arrangement was 
{)erfected by Harrison in 1720, and is espe- 
cially useful in navigation. The accom- 
panying cut shows the going jpart of a clock 
ill its smiplest form, a is a drum on which 
is wound the cord P, to which the weight is 
attached, the drum having a projeirting axis 
with a S(|uare end U) receive the key in 
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winding up the clock. The drum ia connec- 
ted with B, the first wheel of the train, by 
means of the ratchet-wheel f, and catch b, 
which allow the clock to be wound up with- 
out turning b. I'he wheel B drives the pinion 
c and the wheel i>, the latter called the 
minute wheel; and there is a similar connec- 
tion between P, e, f, q, and H. The last 
is named the escapement wheel, and into its 
teeth work the paUets of the anchor k, which 
swings backward and forward with the {jen- 
duluin. The wheel i) turns once in an 
hour, the wheel H 60 times (the pendulum 
marking seconds), 
and by means of 
other wheels, and 
one axis working 
inside another, the 
clock hands and 
dial show hours, 
minutes, and sec- 
onds. The strik- 
ing machinery of a 
cluck, or that !)y 
which hours, (juar- 
ters, &c., are 
sounded, is no ne- 
(jcssary part of a 
clock, and forms 
indeed a separate 
portion of the 
works, usually driven by a separate fall- 
ing weight, and coming into play at certain 
times, when there is a temporary connection 
between tlie two portions of the clock ma- 
chinery. See also UVtfr/i. 

Clo'diuB Pulcher, Pi^biju.s, a notorious 
juiblio character of ancient liome, son of 
Appius Cdaudi\i8 Pulcher, who was consul 
about 79 B.o. He served in the third Mith- 
ridatic war under Sucullus, and filled differ- 
ent high posts in the provinces of the East, 
where his turbulence was the cause of seri- 
ous disturbances. Ueturning to Home, he 
became a popular demagogue, wjis elected 
tribune in 69 B.c., was the means of pro* 
curing (Cicero’s banishment, and continued 
to be a ringleader in all the seditions of the 
time till killed in an encounter between his 
followers and those of Titus Anuius Milo. 
One of Cicero's orations was written in 
defence of Milo. 

Clog-almanao, an almanac or calendar 
made by cutting notches or characters on a 
clog or block, generally of wotxi. The block 
had generally four sides, three montlis for 
each etlge. llie number of days is marked 
by notches, while various sy minds are used 


to denote saints* days, the golden number, 
&c. 

Clogher (kln'ger), a village and old epis- 
copal see of Ireland in county Tyrone, with 
cathedral and bishop’s palace. The see, of 
which St. Patrick is said to have been the 
first bishop, is united with that of Armagh. 
Pop. 225. 

Cloiaoim^ (klwa^son-a). See Enamel. 

Clois'ter, an arche<i way or gallery, often 
forming part of certain portions of monastic 
and collegiate buildings, usually having a 
wall of the building on one side, and an 
open colonnade, or 
a series of windows 
with piers and 
columns adjoining 
an interior yard or 
court on the other 
side. Such gal- 
leries were origin- 
ally intended as 
places of exercise 
and recreation, the 
I tersons using them 
being mider cover. 
The term is also 
used as ecpii valent 
t<» convent or inon- 
listery. 

Clonakirty, a 
seaport of Ireland, co. Cork, with a consider- 
able tra«le in grain. Pop. 3676. 

ClonmeV, a municipal .and, until 1885, 
parliamentary borough of Ireland, partly in 
county Waterford and partly in county Tip- 
perary. It lies ill a beautiful valley on both 
sides of, and on two islands in, the rivvr Suir, 
and has a jail, barracks, court-house, &c.; 
carries on tamiiug, brewing, and flour-mil- 
ling, and has a trade in agricultural pro- 
duce. Pop. 9325. 

Clontaif', a town of Ireland, county Dub- 
lin, on the uorihern shore of Dublin Bay. 
It is a much -frequented watering-place and 
is historically interesting as the scene of 
Brian Boroimhe's victory over the Danes in 
1014. Pop, 4210. 

Cloots (klots), Jean Baptiste, Baron, a 
singular character well known during the 
revolutionary scenes in Franco under the 
appellation of A nachanis Cloots. He was 
bom at Cleves in 1755, and was brought up 
at Paris. He became possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune, which he partly dissipated 
in fantastic schemes for the union of all 
jjeoples and races in one democratic brother- 
hood. The outbreak t>f the French revolu- 
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tion afTordeil him the kind of career he 
Bought. In 1790, presentwl himself 

at the bar of the national assembly, accom- 
panied by a considerable nnmlxjr of enthu- 
siastic followers of various nationalities, 
English, German, Italian, Spanish, Arabi- 
ans- -or Parisians dressed up as such. He 
descriWl himself as the orator of the human 
race, and demanded the right of confedera- 
tion, which WiUi granted him. His enthusi- 
asm for radical refonns, his hate of (‘hristi- 
anity and of royalty, ‘and a gift of 12,000 
livres on behalf of the national defence, 
gained him in Sept. 1792 election to the 
national convention, in wdiich he voted for 
the death of Ijouis XVJ. in the name of the 
human race. Hut Ijecoming an object of 
suspicion to Kobes(»ierre, he was arrested 
ami guillotined 24th March, 1794. He met 
his fate with great indifFerenee. 

Close Borough, a Isirongh the right of 
nominating a member of iiarlianient for 
which was in the hands of a single person. 

Close Corporation, a cori>oration whicli 
fills up its own vacancies, the election of 
ineml»erH not Injing oi)en to the public. 

Close-hauled, in navigation, said of a ship 
wh«m the general arrangement or trim of 
the sails is huc1» as to cnal»le her to sail as 
nearly against the wind as possible. 

Clo sure, a rule in Hritisli parliamentary 
procedure adopted in 18-S7 by winch, at 
any time after a (piestion hiut been proposed, 
a motion may be Jiiade with the speaker's 
or chairman’s consent ‘That the (piestion 
lx‘ now ]mt,’ when tin? motion is itiiinedi- 
ately put and decided without debate (U’ 
aniendmeni. So also if a clause of a bill 
is under debate a motion that it stand or lie 
added may be [mt and crarried in the same 
way. Tile motion must be supported by 
more than loo meiidiers and opposed by 
less than 4o, or have the HUp[K>rt of 200 
inendxjrs. Ilie introduction of the clcxmre 
w.'iH intended to prevent debates from lieing 
t<K:> much B|)un out. 

Cloth, a fabric foniu;d by interweaving 
tltrearls or fibres of animal or vegetable 
origin, as w'<k) 1, hair, C(»tton, flax, heni{», &c. 
C.loth may also lx? mmie by fdtinff as well 
as by weaving. See i 'nttun^ H W/rn, SUk^ Ac. 

Clothes-moth, the name common to seve- 
ral moths of thti genn.s TinPa^ whose hurvae 
are destructive t<» woollen fabrics, feathers, 
furs, Ac., ujxin which they ft^ed, using at the 
same time the material for the construction 
of the cases in which they assume the chry- 
salis state. 
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Clothing, the clothes or dross, that is the 
artificial coverings collectively, wdiich |>eoplo 
wear. Nothing is morti necessary to com- 
fort than that the Ixxly should bo kept in 
nearly a uniform temperature, thus prevent- 
ing tile disturbance of the important excre- 
tory functions of the skin by the infiuenoo 
of heat or cold. Hence in a changeable 
climate the (piestion of clothing Ixicomes of 
Hjx'cial imi)ortaiuH). 'J’he chief end proposed 
by clothing ought to lx* protection from the 
cold. A degriHi of cold amounting to shiv- 
ering cannot l>e felt without injury to the 
health, and the strongest constitution can 
not resist the benumbing intiueiue of a 
stuisatiou of cold ciuistantly present, even 
though it Ixj so nuKlerate as not t(* oiu ttsion 
immc<liate complaint, or to induce the suf- 
ferer to seek ])r(ttecti(»n from it. ’^rids «le.- 
gree of cold often lays the foundation of the 
whole h(wt of clirtunc disoases, foremost 
amongst which iirv foJind scrofula aiul con- 
sumption. 'I’ho only kind of dresa that can 
afford the protetJtion re(piirt»d by the cdninges 
of teiiiperattire to which the coolta* or tem- 
perate climates are liable, is icrx/Z/rn. 'riiose 
who would receive the iidvaiitagt) which the 
w«?aring of woollen Is capable of affording, 
must wear it next the skin; for it is in this 
situation only that its health -pr(‘M«jrving 
power can Ihj felt. '^I’he great wlvanfagtjs 
of woollen cloth art) briefly these: the 
readiness with which it allows the cscapt^ of 
sweat through its texture; its ]s>wcr of pre- 
serving the Bunsalitm of warmth to the skin 
under all circumsta rices; the slownoss with 
which it coiuhicts heal; the softiu^ss, light- 
ness, and pliancy of its texture, (-attun 
thougli it differs hut litthi from linen, ap- 
prootdiCH ni!arcr to the nature (»f W(MiIlen, 
ami on that account must he esteorned us 
the next best substance of which clothing 
may lie mad(!. Silk is the next in point of 
excellence, hut it is very inferior to <;(»tton 
in every resjKXjt. .IAiku possesses tiie con- 
trary of immt of the proixirtics ciniinerated 
as excellencies in woollen. It retains the 
matter of jierspirntion in its texture, and 
Hix'cdily Ixicoines imbued with it; it gives 
an unpleasant srmsatioii of cold to the skin; 
it is very rcfulily saturated with moisture, 
and it conducts heat Uto rapidly. ( ‘lothes 
should be so ma<le lis to allow thti Iwnly the 
full exercise of all its motions. 'J’he negleiA 
of this precaution is jinKluctive of more mis- 
chief than is generally believed, and the 
misery and suffering arising from it often 
begin while we are yet in the cnwlle. 
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Clo^tho, in Greek mythology, that one of 
the three Fates or Parc® whose duty it was 
to put the wool for the thread of life round 
the spindle, while that of Lach^is was to 
spin it, and that of Atr^>pos to cut it when 
the time had come. 

Cloud, a collection of visible vapour or 
watery particles suspended in the atmo- 
sphere at some altitude. They differ from 
fogs only by their height and less degree of 
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of hair, and consisting of fibres which diverge 
in all directions. Clouds of this description 
float at a great height, usually from 3 to 5 
miles above the earth’s surface. 2. The cu- 
mulus or hcap^ a cloud which assumes the 
form of dense convex or conical heaps, rest- 
ing on a flattish base, called also summer- 
cloud. Under ordinary circumstances these 
clouds accompany fine weather, especially 
in the heat of summer. They attain their 
greatest size early in the afternoon mid gra- 
dually decrease towards sunset. 3. The 
stratus, so named from its spreading out 
uniformly in a horizontal layer, which re- 
ceives all its augmentations of volume from 
below. It belongs essentially to the night, 
and is ff^quently seen on calm summer 
evenings after sunset ascending from the 
lower to the higher groiuids, and dispersing 
in the form of a cumulus at sunrise. These 
three pximary forms of clouds are sulidivided 
OB foUows: — 1. The cirro-cumulus, corn- 


transparency. The average height of clouds 
is calculated to be 2^ miles, thin and light 
clouds being much higher than the highest 
mountains, while thick heavy clouds often 
touch low mountains, steeples, and even trees. 
Clouds differ much in form and character, 
but are generally classed (following Luke 
Howard, in his Essay on Clouds) into three 
simple or primary forms, viz. : — 1. I’he cir- 
rus, BO called from its resemblance to a lock 
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posed of a collection of cirri, and sfireading 
itself frequently over the sky in the form of 
beds of delicate snow-flakes. 2. The cirro- 
stratus or wane-cloud, so called from its be- 
ing generally seen slowly sinking, and in a 
state of transformation; when seen in the 
distance, a collection of these clouds suggests 
the resemblance of a shoal of fish, and the 
sky, when thickly mottled with them, is 
called in popular language a maelercl sky. 

3. The ctimulo stratus or twain -cloud, one of 
the grandest and most beautiful of clouds, 
and consisting of a collection of large fleecy 
clouds overhanging a flat stratum or base. 

4. The nimbus, cumulo-ciri'o-stratus, or rain- 
daud, recognizable, according to Mr. How- 
ard, by its fibrous border and uniformly 
gray aspect It is a dense cloud spreading 
out into a crown of cirrus and passing be- 
neath into a shower. It presents one of the 
least attractive appearances among clouds, 
but it is only when the dark surface of this 
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cloud formfi itw bjMjkgi'ouud that the Hjdendtd 
phenomenon of the rainbow is exhibited in 
perfection. 

Cloud (Wo), St., a town, France, <1et)art- 
ment Seine et-Oise, 6 miles s.\v. from Faria, 
charmingly situated on the slojve of a hill 
overhx^king the river Seine. 1 1 is celebrated 
for its (rhdteau and its magnitieeni park, a 
favourite holiday resort of tlie l^irisiatiK. 
Ah the rt:si<lence of the monarehs of France, 
St. (’loud is historiejdly intorestiiig. Louis 
XIV. Innight the oUl chilteau and presented 
it to his brother, the Duke of Orleans, who 
enlarged an<l transformed it into n splendid 
pal.u e, which became the i-eKidonce <»f Hen* 
rhfttu, «|ueen of Charles I. of Knglaiui, dur- 
ing her exile. It was sold by Louis-Fhi- 
lipjK* of Orleans to Marie- Antoinette, ami 
after the revolutkm choscfi hy Napoleon for 
his residence. It wiis the suimner residence 
of Napoleon III., ami wivs greatly damaged 
ill the Franeo-ficrniiui war. Fop. 4747. 

Cloudberry, or ^Ioi ntain Fuamiu.k (/»’<«- 
//a.f rJ(((i/itf.tuort(ft)^ a fruit found plentifully 
in the north of Eunipe, Asia, and America, 
and common in some of the more elevattfd 
imHirs of Fritain, of the same genus with 
the bramble or bhuiklierry. 'Hie plant is 
from 1 to ^ <ir ll> inches high, with a rather 
Isrgc handsome leaf, indented and serrated 
at tlic edges. 'I’he Ihtwers are large and 
whiti‘, ami the lierries, wl»i<;h have a very 
fine flavour, are <»range- yellow in colour, 
and about tin- size of a bramble- berry. 

Clough (kluff), AuTHni EuglLli 

ps;t, born at Liverpool Ist .lantiary, 1819. 
H«i sludietl under ])r, Arnold at Rugby, 
and then at Oxford, where he highly di.-^tin- 
giiished himself. (>n his return from a tour 
ill Aineriea (1852) he wtw appointed an ex- 
aminer attiu‘hed to the educational branch 
of the privy-council office. He died lUth 
NovemlHT, 18H1, at Florence, while return- 
ing from a j^uirney to Oreeee. If is poems, 
of which the Wst known are Fothie of To- 
Imr-na-Vuolieh, Amours de V'oyages, ami 
the ^J’ragedy of Dijisychus, were published, 
along with a memoir, by Mr. F, T. Falgrave, 
in 1802. 

Clove Bark, or Ct ijl'awan Bark, is fur- 
nished by a tree of the Molucca Islands 
{Cinrmimifinm CuUhnran), It is in pieces 
more or less long, almost flat, thick, hbrous, 
covered with a white epidermis ot a ix^ddish- 
yellow inside, of a nutmeg and clove fslour, 
uid of an aromatic and sharp taste. In 
commerce the name is also given to the 
bark of the Myrtm mryopkyW^. It is of 
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a deep biDwn colour, very thin and hanl, 
and has similar pro^iertum U> cinnamon. 

Clove-gillyflower, the <rarnation, or a 
clove-sccntetl variety of it. 

Clover, or Thkfoii.* a name of different 
s|»ooies of plants of the genus 7*rif(tfitnn^ 
nat. fuxler 1 .eguminusm. 'I’hcre are about 
150 sfHKiies, of which 18 arc natives of Bri- 
tain. Stiine are w^oods, but many specicx 
ore valiusl as fmxl for cattle. 7’. pratcunc, 
i>r common red clover, is a bitmnial, ami 
sometiiueH, c8)>ccially on chalky soils, a 
triennial plant, 'rhis is the kind most com- 
iiioiily cultivated, as it yields a larger prxi- 
<luct than any of the otfuu- sorts. . 7*n'foitnni 
npr.ns^ or wliite idover, is a im»Ht valuable 
plant for pasturage oviu* llu^ whole of 
Europe, (Vntral Asia, and North Aiimriea, 
and has also ln'cn iiitrodiu^ed into South 
America. 'I’he hei; gathetx much of its 
lioney from the flowei-s of this sjiecics. 7\ 
hyhrn(um^ Alsike, hybrid, or Swedish clover, 
has been long cultivated in the south of 
Swediui, and for some time also in other 
eountries; it is strongly recomim^mlod for 
cold, moist, stiff soils. It reseinbloM the 
itotiimoii red clover in duration, stature, and 
mode of growth. T. utriliunt, pctrennial red 
or memlow <;lovep, mmsli reHcmbles the eoiij. 
moil red, but diifers somewhat in habit, and 
tlie bright red flowers are larger and form a 
less compact head. Its produce is less in 
4|u:uitity, ami not so nutritive, as that of 
the cxiinuton red. d'he name (clover is often 
applied to jdanis like imslick and iiielilet, 
cultivated for tlmsame purpose and lieloug- 
ing to the same natural order, althoiigli not 
of the same genus. 

Clover- weevil, a kind of weevil, giunm 
Apiorty dilfertiiit Bpe<iieH of which, or their 
larvie, feed on the leaves and seeds of the 
clover, as also on tares and other legumin- 
ous plants. A. itprtvniiHy of a bluish black 
colour, and little more than a line in length, 
is esjMxdally destructive. 

Cloves, a very pungimt aromatic spice, 
the dried tlower-buils of (Mrtpiphullun nro- 
iiiHticuHf a native of the Molucca Islamls, 
belonging to the myrtle trilie, now culti- 
vated in Sumatra, Mauritius, Malacca, 
Jamaica, &c. I’he tree i.s a handHorne ever- 
green from 15 to feet high, with large 
elliptic smiMith leaves and numerous puriilish 
flowers on joint(#d stalks. Every part of 
the plant alwnnds in the volatile oil for 
which the flower-bu<ls are prized. The 
spice yields a very friigrant odour, and has 
a bitterish, pungent, and warm taste. It 
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i» HonietimeB employed an a hot and Htimu- 
latinj( medicine, but is more frequently used 
in culinary preparations. 



< :iovo {Caryophifllm aromaticun). 


Clovis (from old Ger. Chlodiriff, mod. 
dor. /jiuiaufff Fr. King of the Franks, 

born 4(15, Hucceeded his father (Jhilderic in 
the year 481, as chief of the warlike tribe of 
Snliau Franks, who inhabited Northern 
daul. Ill 48d he overthrew the Komau 
governor at Boissons and occupied the coun- 
try between the Soniine and the Loire. The 
intluenee of his wife ('lotilda, a Burgundian 
princess, at length converted him to Chris- 
tianity, and on Lee. 2f», 490, he was baptized 
with several thousands of his Franks at 
IlhehtiH, and was saluted by Pope Anas- 
tasius' as ‘most (’hristian king,’ he being 
orthodox, while most of the western princes 
were Arians. It now became his object to 
rid liiuiself by all means of all the other 
Franldsh rulers, in order that he might 
Itjave the whole territory of the Franks to 
his children; and in tins purpose he suc- 
ceeded by treachery and cruelty. He died 
at Paris, which he had made his capital, on 
Nov. 127, 911, in the thirtieth year of his 
reigu. In the last year of his reign (Jlovis 
had called a council at Orleans, from which 
are dated the peculiar privileges claimed by 
the kings of France in opposition to the 
pope. 

Clown, the buffi>on or i)ractieal jester in 
])antomime and circus }>erformances. On 
the <dd KngUsU stage the clown was the 
privilege<l laughter- provoker, who, without 
taking any part in the dramatic develoj)- 
luent of the piece represented, carried on 
his improvised jokes and tricks with the 
actors, often indeed addressing himself 
tiirectly to the audience instead of confining 
himself to what was going on on the stage. 
In Shakospeare*8 dramas, a distinct part is 
assigned to the down, w'ho no longer apj)eara 


as an extempore jester, although the part he 
plays is to a certain extent in keeping with 
his traditional functions, lie is now con- 
fined to the pantomime and the circus, in 
the former of which he plays a part allied 
to that of the French Pirrroi. 

Cloyne, a town in Ireland, B> miles e. by 
8. of Cork, the seat of a Koinan (’atholic 
bishop. From 1088 to 1838 it was the see 
of a bishop of the Establi.shed ( 8mrch, but 
in the latter year it was united with Cork 
and Boss. Pop. 1120. 

Club, a select number of persons in the 
habit of meeting for the promotion of some 
common object, as social intercourse, litera- 
ture, politics, &c. It is a peculiarly English 
institution, which can scarcely lie said to 
have taken root in any other country except 
America. The coffee-houses of the 17th 
and 18th centuries are the best representa- 
tives of what is meant by a modern club, 
while the clubs of that time were commonly 
nothing but a kiud of restaurants or ttiverns 
where pe(»plo resorted to tjike their meals. 
But while anybody was free to enter a coffee- 
house, it was absolutely necessary that a 
perH(»n should have been formerly received 
a member of a club, according to its 
regulations, before ho was at liberty t<) enter 
it. Among the earliest of the London clubs 
was the Kit-cat C'lub, formed in the reign 
of (^ueen Anne, among whose forty meml>ers 
were < hikes, earls, and the loading authors 
of the day. Another club formed about the 
same time was the Beefsteak (,’lub. Ori- 
ginally these two clubs had no pronounced 
political views, but in the end they began to 
occupy themselves witli politics, the Kit-cat 
(8ub being Whig, and the Beefsteak (8ub 
Tory. Perhaps the most celebrated club of 
last century was that which was first called 
The (-8ub par t.rcvfiruce, and numbered 
among its members l>r. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Key Holds, Edmund Burke, ( llivuri jloh lsmith, 
Eilward Gibbon, and others. 'J'lie most 
imi>ortant Ijondon }>ulitical clubs of the 
jiresent day are the darlton (’lub, a sort of 
headquarters for the (Conservative party, 
and the Keform ( ’lub, the building belong- 
ing to which stands next to that of the 
Carlton Club, the great club of the Lil>eral 
party. Similar clubs exist also in Edin- 
burgh, (ilasgow, and other cities of the king- 
dom. Some of the London clubs are for 
ladies as well as gentlemen, and one or two 
for hwiies alone. (.8ul>8 are often provided 
with reading-room and library, smoking- 
room, billiard- rtiom, coffee-room, dining- 
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room, (Irawiuir-room, &c., ami aim) may have 
a certain iiuinl)tir of hed-r<M>m«. iiesides 
being convenient for social interctmrse, 
meinl>er8 may obtain their meals in them, 
served in the beat style ami at imKlerate 
cost. New members ai*e admitted by bab 
lot, and pay a cei-tjun entrance fee os well 
as an annual subscription. 'J'he English clubs 
have been imitated in different countries in 
Eurojw, but not with great success. In 
France, where they were introduced at an 
early period, they 8(H)n became associations 
purely political in their nature, ami had no 
uniform and regular form, as they were only 
tolerate<l during revolutionary epochs. The 
Club des JatHjIiiiis, the (’lub des Keuillants, 
the (!lub des ConlcUers, and tiic Club de 
AJontrouge, were the most famous clul)S of 
the time of the first French rev^dutioii. After 
tlu! revolutums of 1848 hosts of clubs started 
into existence in France, Germany, ami 
Italy; but tlu; institution has always failed 
to take a deei) hold on Kuro|>ean continental 
society. 

Clubbing, a diseased condition of plants 
of the cabbage family produced by the larva* 
of insects, consisting in the lower part of the 
stem becoming swolhui and missbapen. 
I ’lanbs on ground exhausted )•>' over cultiva- 
tion suffer chiefly. 

Club-foot (Lat., a congenital 

distortion of the foot. 'I’lnsre are several 
varieties. Sometimes tlie fo<it is twisted 
inwards (V. rortos); sometimes the heel is 
raised and the t<a;H only touch the ground 
{'J\ sometimes the f»w>t is twisted 

jiutwanis (7'. / o/v*/.*'); or it rests only on the 
heel {T, t'nlco ik hh). In most cases the 
deformity is curable by modc'rn surgery. 

Club-hauling, a methfsl of tacking a shij) 
in dang(^rou8 situations by letting go the Itx)- 
aiu'hor fis soon as the wind is out of the sails, 
her head Ijeing thus bnmght to the wind, and 
then cutting the cable and trimming the 
sails as soon as she pays off. 

Club-moss, the (;<iinnn<m name of the 
plants of the order I iycojKKliacea?, or more 
particuhu*ly of the genus Lyco{>odium. Hee 
LtJfOfUKU. 

Clue, of a srpiare sail, is the lower comer; 
and hence chu -limt and cJuf.-f/arn<tgj tackles 
to truss the clutis up to the yanl. 

Clunes, an iiu|>oH,ant mining town in the 
Australian colony of Victmia, 120 miles 
north-west of Mellwurne. I*op. 4717. 

Cluniacs. See next article. 

Cluny (klu-ne), a town of Kiistem France, 
dep. Saone-et-Loire, 11 miles N.w. Macon, 
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|M>p. 40(f7. Hei|? was a Bcne^lietine abbey, 
hmiided in IHO, at one time the most cole- 
braU)d in France, having 2000 monastic 
oommunitios directly under its sway in 
France, Italy, Spain, England, &c., the 
inmates of which formed the congrt>gation 
of Gluniac monks. Most of it was do8trx>yed 
in 1789, and the present town is to some 
extent built of its deluis and occupies its 
site. 

Clupelds, the herring family, the tymciil 
genus l>eing the herring, a family of 

fishes which includes the herring, sj»rat, 
white-bait, j>ilchard, (fee. 

Clusiacess. See (I'utti/inv. 

Clustered column, in arch., a j>ier whi(;h 
appears to consist of several columns or 
shafts clustered together; tliey are 8<une- 
times attached to each otlicr througlunit 
their whole height, and sointdimoH only at 
the* capital and base. 

Clu'tha, the largest river in Ntjw Zealand, 
in the southern part of the South Island. 
It rweivcH the waters of Lakes llawea, 
Wamika, and W'akatipu, and flows in a m.k. 
direction, having a length of miles. It 
is called also MolyiKMix. 

Clyde fkli<l), a river ef Stiotland, wliich has 
its sources amid the liiils iliat scparati; La- 
narkshire from the counties of iN'ebles and 
J )umfries, passes by Lanark, Hamilton, < IIjih- 
govv, Henfrow, Duudairttm, Greenock, tfe.c., 
ami forms finally an ext(.*nsive estuary or 
firth bebtre it eiittas the. Irisli Sea, at the 
southern extremity of the island (»f Bute. 
From its soureij to Glasgow, wht.Tc naviga- 
tion begins, its length is 70 or -SO miles. Its 
principal tributaries are the Douglas Whiter, 
th(} Mouse, the Nethan, tlic Avon, tlic 
(•alder, the North (‘alder, the Kelvin, the 
W'hitc and iOaek (‘art, and the Leven. 
Near Lanark it has three celebrated falls- 
tlic uppermost, Bonniton Idnn, alsmt 80 
feet high; the next, (*ora Idnn, where the 
water takes three distinct leaps, eacdi about 
as high; and the lowest, Stomsljyres, also 
three distinct falls, altogether about 80 feet. 
The ( -lyde, by artificial deepening, luis been 
made navigable for large vesMclsup t<» Glas- 
gow, and is the most valuable river in Scot- 
land for commtTce. See (Hmtfnw. 

Clyde, I.iOHi), Sir (!olin Carnplajll, w/w 
ls>ni in Glasgow, in 1792, where his father, 
♦John M^Liver, a native of Mull, worked os 
a caljinet-iriaker. His mother’s mahlcM^ 
name was ( .’ampl'iell, and slie W 2 Ui the 
daughter of a small prof)rietor in Islay. By 
the assistance of his mother’s relations he 
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was educated at the High 8qhcK)l of Glasgow, 
and afterwards, at the Military Aca<Ieiny, 
Go8|K)rt. In 1808 he received an ensign’s 
commission in the 9th liegiment of Foot, 
having previously changed his name to 
Campbell, at the suggestion of his maternal 
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uncle, an officer in the army. He served in 
Spain under Sir John Moore and Welling- 
t<m, being engaged in the battles of Harossa 
and Vittoria, and having displayed distin- 
guished gallantry at tlie siege of San Sebas- 
tian, where, as well as at tlie llidassoa, he 
was severely wounded. In 18]9-2r> he wjis 
in the West Indies. In 1835 he attained 
the rank of lieutenant- colonel. In 1812 he 
was in (.3iina in command of the 98th Kegi* 
meat, and on the termination of the Cliinese 
war t(K)k active service in India, where he 
ac<iuired such reputation in the second Sikh 
war as to receive the thanks of parliament 
and the title of K.r’.Il. In 1854 he became 
major-general, with the command of the 
Highland 1 brigade in the Crimean war. His 
services at the battles of Alma and Bala- 
klava, and during the war generally, were 
conspicuous, so that on the outbreak of the 
Indian mutiny he was appointed to the 
chief command there. Landing at Calcutta 
on 29th August, 1857, he relieved Have- 
lock and Outram at Lucknow, and crushed 
the reboUion entirely before the end of 
the year. For his services here Sir Colin 
received the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liauieut, was created a peer with the title 
of Baron Clyde, and had an income of £2000 
a year allotted him. In 1862 he was 
made field-marshal. He died August 14, 


1 863, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Clys'ter, an injection or enema, a medi- 
cated substance introduced into tJie lower 
bowel, usually for the purpetse of ex lulling 
it» contents, but sometimes also for the pur- 
pose of being retained, as when opium is 
thus administered in of diarrlnra. 

Clytemnes'tra, in Greek mythology, 
daughter of King Tyndareus and Leda, 
and half-sister of Helen. During the ab- 
sence of Agamemnon in the war against 
Troy she bestowed her favours on yl^gisthus, 
and, in connection with him, iniinlereti 
Agamemnon on his return from Troy, and, 
together with her paramour, governetl My- 
ceiia* for seven years. Her son Orestes 
killed them both. iSee Atjaiummon and 
Orv»tm, 

Cni'dUB, or GNtdub, an ancient Greek 
town in (’aria, a province of Asia Minor, a 
great seat of the worshij) of AphroditS 
(Venus), who had three temples liere, in .one 
of which was a famous statue of the goddess 
by Praxiteles. 

Coach, a general name for all covered 
carriages drawn by horses and intended for 
the rapid conxeyance of passengers. The 
earliest carriages appear to have been all 
open, if we may judge from the figiues 
of Assyrian and Babylonian ehariots bumd 
on the monuments discovered amidst tlie 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon. At Koine 
both covered and uncovered carric^^eH were 
in use. After the fall of the Koinau Empire 
they went out of use again, and during the 
feudal ages the custom wiis to ride on horse- 
back, the use of carriages being consideml 
effeminate. They do not aj)i)ear to have 
Income common till the 15tl\ century, and 
even then were regarded exclusively as 
vehicles for women and invalids. Later on 
they became, especially in Gennany, part of 
the appendages of royalty. They seem to 
have been introduced into England al>out 
the middle of the Kith century, but wore 
for long confined to the aristocracy and the 
wealthy classes. Hackney-coaches were first 
used in London in 1625. They were then 
only twenty in number, and were kept at 
the hotels, where they had to lie applied for 
when wanted. In 1634 coaches waiting to 
be hired at a particular stand were intro- 
duced, and had increased to 200 in 1652, to 
800 in 1710, and to 1000 in 1771. Stage- 
coaches were introduced into England about 
the same time as hackney-coaches. The 
first stage-coach in Loudon appears to have 
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run early in the 17th century, and Inifore the 
end of the century they were Htarted on tliree 
of the priuci|>al HMSidB in Knj^laiui. Their 
speed was at first very inoiierate, about B 
or 4 miles an hour. They could only run in 
the summer, and even then their projjresa 
was often jjn-eatly hindered l)y ftoods and by 
the wrctche<l stote of the roads generally. 
In 1700 it took a week travel from York 
to liondon; in 1754 a htnly of Manchester 
merchants started a conveyance, the Flying 
Coach, of an im|)roved kind, which did the 
journey to London in the unusually short 
period of four days and a half, and thirty 
years later a Mr. I'almcr of Hath, after 
a consulcruble iunouiit of op}Kmition, sue- 
ceede<l in inducing the govenunont to put 
in practice certain suggestions which he 
made, by wliich he showed that great saving 
both of time aiul money in the conveyance 
of jiassongers and letters ^vouid be effected, 
'rile result was the establish merit of the 
system of mail eoachcs, wliioh continired to 
Ihj the means of trav elling in Kngland until 
tln'ir place was taken by the railways, 'riie 
first mail cuiwh started between Loudon 
and Dristol on the 8th <»f August, 1781. 

'I'he manufacture of elegant carriages is a 
pr<H)f (tf much wealth and inochanieal skill 
in a j»hu*e, many difft*rent workmen being 
employetl in tlieir coimtriK'tioii, and l>oth the 
inatenalK and tlie workmanship nspiiring to 
Ixi of the liest. liritish-built carriages, espe- 
cially tlioHc made in London, hoM the first 
place f(>r a coiidiiiiation of strtmgth and elo- 
gjvnce. 'I’he principal uh K lern varieties of 
the coach are the following: the Jlarouche, 
Landau, llrougham, (’oujm', Ibiggy, Jlritska, 
Lcrlin, Drake, Ac., which see under their 
different heads. 

Coach-dog, a short-haired dog of iruKle- 
rate size, and rather handsome shajte, white 
with numerous black spots, kept as an at- 
tendant iijMvn carriages, and of no use other- 
wise. Called also 1 Dalmatian dog. 

Coadju'tor, a Latin term, nearly synony- 
mous in its original meaning with asuifttarU. 
'I’he term is esfjedally afmlied to an {issistant 
bishop appointed to act for and succeetl one 
who is twj old or infirm for duty. 

Coagula'tion, the changing c^f a fluid into 
a more or less solid substance, or the tM^pa- 
ration of a substance from a solution, through 
the substance l^^iming more or less fsilid. 
Thus albumen of egg can be dissolved in 
cold water, but if the solution be wanned, 
the albumen undergoes a cliange, separates 
out in w'hitc fiocky masfies, and cannot 
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i^fain be redissolved in the water. Coagu- 
lation is well exeniplificd by the ‘curdling’ 
of milk and ‘clotting’ of blotxl. 

Coahttila (ko-a-we/la), a state of Mexico, 
on the frontier of the llnited States, rich 
in w'wkIs and pasturtis, and having several 
silver-mines; area, 50,890 square miles; poj). 
130,026. 

Coaita, A tNvs pauiacKs^ one of the largest 
of the S. Airufrican monkeys, Ixdonging to 
those known jvs spider monkeys, black in 
etdour, and very docih; in aiptivity. 

Coal. a solid, opaepm, infiamtuable sub- 
stance, mainly consisting of carbon, fjuind 
ill the earth, largely em[)loyed mh fmil, and 
fornmd from vjwt nuiKscHof vegetable matUT 
de]N)sited through the luxunant growth of 
)»ltintH in former epochs t)f the earth's his- 
tory. In the varieties of coal in common 
use the combined offes’ts »»f pressure, heat, 
and chemical action upon tin; sul^staiice 
have left few trac-es of its vegetabh' origin; 
but in the sandstones, clays, and shales ac- 
cotiqsinyiiig tlio coal, the plants to which 
it ])rincij>aHy owes its origin are presented 
in a fossil state in grcjit profusion, and fre- 
quently with their structure so distinctly 
rctiuued, although replaced by mineral sule 
stnnees, as to enable the miiToscopist to de- 
termine their botanical affinities with exist- 
ing s})ecu!S. 'I'he sigillaria and stignniria, 
tins Icjuilmlendron, th(! calainite, ami tree- 
ferns are amongst the cornmonor fonns of 
vegetable life in the rocks of tlm coal forma- 
tion. Tree.s of Considerable magnitmle have 
also been brought to light, having a rucogniz- 
ablo relation to the modern araucaria. 'I’ho 
animal remaijm found in the iMjjd-mejiHurcs 
indicate that some of the rocks have been 
depo8ite<l in fresh water, j)robably in lakes, 
whilst others are (diviously of estuaritjo 
origin, or have been deposifs^d at the miatths 
of rivers alternately occujned by freSh aufl 
salt-water. 'I’he great system of strata in 
which coal is chiefly found is known as tliw 
Carl)oniferouH. 'J’here are many varieties of 
coal, varying considerably in their c.<»nq>osi- 
tion, as nnthrttcUe^ nearly pure c^arbon, and 
burning with little flame, nmcli used for 
furnaces and malt kilns; hilumittoua ({s>pu- 
larly so called) or * househrdd coal;’ and 
canncl or ‘gas-coal,’ which bunis rea<lily 
like a candle, and is much used in gas- 
making. The terms semi-anthnvcitic, semi- 
bituminous, cakiiig-ci>al, splint coal, Ac., are 
also applied according to peculiarities. All 
varietifjs agree in containing from 60 to 
over 90 per cent of carbon, the other elementa 
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beinj^ chiefly oxygen and hydrogen, and 
fre(}ueutly a small portion of nitrogen. L[g~ 
nitc t>r brown coaJ. may contain only 60 per 
cent of carbon or less. For manufacturing 
purposes coals are generally considered to 
consist of two parts, the volatile or bitumi- 
nous portion, which yields the gas used for 
lighting, and the substance comparatively 
fixed, usually known as cokct which is ob- 
tained l)y heating the coal in ovens or other 
close arrangements, and thus removing the 
volatile or smoke-yielding matter, while the 
full heating power of the coal still remains 
in the coke. Coal is the most valuable of all 
the minerals which contribute to the wealth 
of Great liritain,and it has been mined there 
for many centuries. The first charter giving 
liberty to the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
to dig coal was granted by Henry III. a.i>. 
1239; in Scotland a charter was granted to 
the abbot and convent of Hunferndine in 
1291 for the same purpose. The working 
of coal gradually increased, though on a 
very lin)ited scale, until towards the end of 
the last century, when the development of 
the steam-engine by James Watt euor- 
nuHisly increased the use of coal, and made 
it the basis of Great ]3ritain’H industrial 
importance. About 160,000,000 tons of coal 
are annually raised in Britain, the value 
being .over ii40,000,000. Large quantities 
are exported. The British c< )al-fl ehls, though 
comparatively extensive (covering about 
9000 sfp miles), are far surpassed by those 
of several other countries, as the U. States 
and C’hina, the former having coal-fiehls 
estimated to cover over 190,000 sq. miles; 
the latter over 200,000 sq. miles. Britain 
still raises the largest (juantity however, 
though being fast a])proached by the U. 
States, Other countries in which coal is 
worked are Belgium, France, Germany, 
Kussia, India, N. S. Wales, and Canada. 
About the year 1866, the attention of the 
public was directed by the speculations and 
calculations of Mr, Mill and Mr. Jevons to 
the possible exhaustion of the coal-fields of 
Britain within a few centuries by the enor- 
mous increase of the demand both for ex- 
port and home consumption. In the report 
of the Koyal Commission a])pointed to exa- 
mine the matter, it was estimated that there 
was still a total available quantity suflicient 
to last at present rate of cHmsumption for 
nearly 1000 years. The chief applications 
of coal are as fuel for domestic purposes, 
for heating steam-boilers, for making gas, 
and in metallurgy, while latterly some 


varieties have been extensively employed in 
the paraffin industry. See also Co(d-tar, 
For the methods of mining coal, see Mhiing, 
Coal Brass, the iron pyrites found in 
(X)al-mcasures, so named on account of its 
brassy appearance. C/oal containing much 
pyrites is bad for iron smelting, and it is 
unpleasant for domestic use on account of 
the sulphurous acid which it gives olf on 
burning. Coal brass is useful in the manu- 
facture of copperas, and in alkali works. 

Coalbrookdale, an English coal and iron 
producing district in Salop, along the bank 
of the Severn. 

Coal-cutting Machine, any machine for 
cutting out co^ in the pit, the chief objects 
they are intended to serve being the cheapen- 
ing of the work, the saving of a large (quan- 
tity of coal, which in the ordinary jjrocess 
of holing by hand-labour with the pick Is 
broken up into slack and dust, and the re- 
moval of the danger attending upon the 
employment of hand-labour. Tlie instru- 
ments of excavation in these machines are 
constructed on various principles, some hav- 
ing an action like that of an ordinary pick, 
others a horizontal cutting-tool. 'J’here are 
usually arrangements for regulating the 
depth and force, and to a certain extent the 
direction of the blow, and the precision ob- 
tained is fully equal to that of hand-labour. 

Coal-fish, a 8q)ecie8 of the cod genus 
(Uadus carbonariuii)^ named from the colour 
of its back. It grows to the length of 2^ 
feet, and is found in great numbei's about 
the Orkneys and the northern parts of Bri- 
tain. In Scotland it is generally known as 
the l^vthr or Scath. 

Coal Gas, the variety of carburetted hy- 
drogen which produces common gaslight. 

Coaling-stations, stations established by 
the British government at various important 
points throughout the empire, where the 
ships, both of the navy and the mercantile 
marine, may obtain supplies of coal. The 
utility of such stations, when properly for- 
tified, as points of refuge, defence, and re- 
pair for British ships in the event of war 
can hardly be over-estimated. The more 
important of these stations are Aden, at 
Trincomalee (C'cylon), Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Sierra 1 .eone, St. Helena, Mauritius, 
Jamaica, and Simon’s Town (I -ape Colony). 

Coalition, a term used in diplomacy and 
politics to denote a union between different 
parties not of the same opinions, but who 
agree to act together for a particular object, 
i^ongst states it is understood to mean 
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theoretically something less general in its 
ends, and less deeply feuniled than an alli- 
ance. 

Coal-measures, the upper division of tlie 
carboniferous system, consisting of beds of 
sandstone, shale, &c., between which are 
coal-seams. 

Coal-plants, such plants as have by their 
remains formed coal, chiefly allied to the 
ferns, lycopods, and horse-tails. See Coal. 

Coal-tar, or Gas-tar, a substance ob- 
tained in the distillation of coal for the 
manufacture of illuminating gas, a dark- 
coloured more or less viscid mass, consisting 
principally of oily hydrocarbons. It imsses 
over with the gas into the condensers along 
with ammonia liquor, but Ijeing heavier 
than the latter, it is easily separated from 
it when the whole is allowed to stand. It 
was formerly of comparatively little use; 
but in recent years a great number of valu- 
able products have been derived from it by 
distillation, such as ammonia, naphtlui, crea- 
sote, carbolic acid, and benzene, while it is 
also the source of the whole series of aniline 
colours, and other dyes, of alizarine, salicylic 
acid, Ac. 

Coamings, raised frames rather higher 
than the deck, al)out the edges of the hatch- 
openings of a ship, to prevent the water on 
deck from nnining down. 

Coan'za, a large river of Southern Africa, 
Lower Guinea, entering the Atlantic near 
9 ' 10' H. 

Coast-guard, a British force fonnerly 
under the customs department, and intended 
only to prevent smuggling, but now orga- 
nize<l also for purposes of defence and gov- 
erned by the admiralty. 1’he men, who are 
generally old men-of-war’s men of good 
character, hsL\e high j)ay, and are furnished 
with free cottages. The force numhers with 
'«T8 and men about 4000. 

c 'ng-trade, trade carried on by sea 
between the ports of the same country. The 
coasting-trade of Great Britain is open to 
foreign vessels, but power is given to the 
queen to im}) 08 e by an order in council 
retaliatory prohibitions and restrictions on 
the ships of such Cfmntries as impose restric- 
tions and prohibitions on IMtisb ships. In 
other countries the coasting- trade is gener- 
ally retained as a home mono|M>ly. 

Coast Mountains, Coaht Range, a range 
or series of ranges exten<ling along the west 
of California at no great distance from the 
I*acific coast, and rising to the height of 
8600 feet. 


Coatbridge, a town in Scotland, I.*anark- 
shire, 9^ miles east of Glasgow. The dis- 
trict abounds in coal and ironstone, and the 
place has rapidly grown from a trifling vil- 
lage to a thriving town, supported chiefly 
by the iron-works, engineering establish- 
ments, &c., in the neighbourhood. l*op. 
17,500. 

Co'ati, or Coati-moni>i, a name of S. 
American plantigrade carnivorous mammals, 
of the genus Aasua, belonging to the Ur- 
sidie or bears, but nscjalling rather the 
raccoon or civets, and having a long pro- 
boscis or snout. I'liey feed on worms, 
insects, and the smaller quadrupeds, but 
chiefly on tiggs tind young birds. 

Coat of Aims. See Anns and Ht raUlrif. 

Coat of Mail, a piece of armour in the 
form of a shirt, consisting of a net-work of 
irtm or steel rings, or of small lamirue or 
plates, usually of tempered iron, laid over 
each other like the 8(;aies of a fish, and fas- 
tened to a strong linen or leather jacket. 

Co'balt (G. hfhalt, htholi, the same word 
as k'ohold^ a goblin, the demon of tluj mines, 
so called by miners because cobalt wjw 
troublesome to miners, and at lirst its value 
was not known), a na.'tal uatli the symbol 
Co, specific gravity of a grayish- white 
colour, very brittle, of a tine closo grain, 
compact, but easily nalucible to powdtjr. 
It crystallizes in parallel lamdles of needUis, 
It is never found in a pure state, but 
usually as an oxide, or combined with 
arsenic or its acid, wdtb sulphur, ii'on, Ac. 
Its ores are arranged under the following 
species, viz. arsenical cohady of a white 
colour, passing to steel gray; its texture 
is granular, and when heated it exhales 
the odour of garlic; (jray cohall, a compound 
of cobalt, arsenic, iron, and sulphur, of a 
white colour, with a tinge of red; its strmt- 
ture is foliated, and its crystals have a cube 
for their j)rimitive form; sulphide of cohalt ^ 
compact and massive in its structure; oxide 
of cohalty brown or brownish black, gene- 
rally friable and earthy; sulphate and arse- 
natc of cohalt, both of a red colour, the for- 
mer soluble in water. 1"he great use of co- 
balt is to give a permanent blue colour to 
glass and enamels upon metals, porcelain, 
and earthenwares. 

Cobalt-blue, a compound of alumina and 
oxide of cobalt, forming a beautiful pigment 
often need in the arts. 

Cobalt-green, a permanent green pigment 
prepared by precipitating a mixture of the 
sulphates of zinc and cobalt witli carbonate 
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of sodium and igniting the precipitate after 
thorough washing. 

Coban\ or Veba Paz, a cathedral city, 
state of and 90 miles north-east of Guati- 
mala. Pop. 1 2,000. 

Cob'bett, William, English writer and 
olitician, was the son of a farmer and pub- 
can at Farnham in Surrey, and bom there 
on 9th March, 1762. In 1783 he sought 
his way to London and obtained a situation 
as copying clerk to an attorney, but after 
nine months he enlisted into the 54th Foot, 
and shortly after went with the regiment to 
Nova Scotia. His regular habits and atten- 
tion to his duties soon brought him promo- 
tion, and he was sergeant-major when the 
regiment four years after returned to Eng- 
land (1791). During his service in the 
army, Cobbett had employed all his spare 
time in improving liis education. He now 
obtained his discharge, married, and pro- 
ceeded to America to commence as a politi- 
cal writer. Under the signature of ‘Peter 
Porcupine,’ he wrote papers and pamphlets 
of a strongly anti-republican tendency. In 
.Tune, 1800, he sailed for England, and on 
his arrival started first the Porcupine, a 
daily i)a[)er, which had small success, then 
the Weekly Political Register, which soon 
acquired a great circulation. The Register 
had started as a Tory paper in support of 
Pitt, but gradually changed its politics till 
it became known as the most daring and 
uncompromising of the government’s oppo- 
nents. Three times heavily fined for libel, 
Cobbett continued his attacks on the govern- 
ment, in consetpience of which he deemed it 
pnident to retreat to the United States 
(1817), transmitting his articles regularly, 
however, for the Register. In 1819 he re- 
turned to ICngland, and made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get into parliament for Co- 
ventry. About the same period he com- 
menced a series of papers entitled Rural 
Rides, afterwards reprinted, which contain 
charming pictures of English country scen- 
ery, and are among the l^st of his produc- 
tions. In 1824-7 appeared his History of 
the Reformation, in which he vilifies Queen 
Elizabeth and the leading reformers. On 
the passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 he 
was returned as member for Oldham, but 
was indifferently successful in the House. 
He died 18th June, 1885. Cobbett is also 
the author of a Parliamentary History of 
England from the Conquest to 1803; Ad- 
vice to Young Men and Women; Village 
Eormons, &c. He wrote in a pure and 


vigorous English style, and his writings 
contain much useful information, and show 
a sound judgment wherever the matter did 
not go beyond his strong f)ractical sense. 

Cob'den, Richard, English •politician, the 
‘apostle of free trade,’ bom in Sussex 3d 
June, 1804, died in London 2d April, 1865. 
After receiving a very meagre education 
he was taken as an apprentice into a ware- 
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house in London belonging to his uncle, 
and in this situation he rapidly made up 
for the defects of his education by his own 
diligence. In 1830, being left by the failure 
of his uncle to his own resources, along 
with some relatives he started a cotton 
manufactory in Manchester, \vhich in a few 
years was very successful. His first politi- 
cal w'riting was a pamphlet on England, 
Ireland, and America, which was followed 
by another on Russia. In both of these he 
gave clear utterance to tha political views 
to which he continued through his life 
rigidly to adhere, advocating non-interven- 
tion in the disputes of other nations, and 
maintaining it to be the only proper object 
of the foreign policy of England to increase 
and strengthen her connections with foreign 
countries in the way of trade and peaceful 
intercourse. Having joined the Anti- Com* 
Law League, formed in 1838, it was chiefly 
the extraordinary activity of Cobden, to- 
gether with Bright and other zealous fellow- 
workers, which won victory for the move- 
ment. In 1841 Cobden entered parliament 
as member for Stockport, and after several 
years of unwearied efforts at last induced 
Sir Robert Peel, then prime minister, to 
bring in a bill for the repeal of the com 
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laws, a measure which became law in 1846. 
Next year he was chosen member for the 
\V. Hiding of York, a constituency which 
he represented for ten years. His business, 
once highly prospenius, hiul suffyre<l while 
he devoted himself tt) the agitation, and as 
a compensation for the loss he had thus 
sustained a national subscription was made, 
and a sum of about £70,000 presented to 
him. Cobden continued his labours as an 
advocate of parliamentary reform, econtuny, 
and retrenchment, and a policy of non-inter- 
vention, in all of which he found a firm and 
ready ally in Bright, both being strong 
opponents of the (^rimean war. In 1S59 he 
was chosen member for Rochdale, ami was 
offered, for the second timt;, a plat^e in tlu) 
government, i)ut again preferred to keep his 
independent position. He refused also a 
baronetcy and several other dignities. His 
last great work was the commercial treaty 
which he wjxs the means of bringing about 
between Britain and France in 1860. Dur- 
ing his later years he lived a good deal in 
retirement. 

Cobden Club, an association formed about 
a year after the death of Mr. (Jobden, maiidy 
by the influence of Mr. Bright and Mr. 'P. B. 
Potter, for the purpose of en(?ouragiiig the 
growth and diffusion of those ecoimmical 
and political primuples with which Mr. 
(Vibden’s name is associated. The (Jobden 
Cflub has distributed a vast number of b(K>ks 
and pamphlets. 

Cobija (ko-be'Aa), or Puerto La Mar, a 
seaport formerly l)elonging to Bolivia, now 
in the territory of Antofagjista, Chili. Pop. 
about 4000. 

Coble, or Cobblk, a low flat-floored boat 
with a s((uare stern, used in salmon -fishery. 

Coblentz (anciently Confluentegj from its 
situation at the confluence of the Rhine and 
Moselle), a fortified town of Cermany, capital 
of Rhenish Prussia, finely situated on the 
left bank of the Rhine in the angle between 
it and the Moselle, and connectecl by a pon- 
toon-bridge over the Rhine with the fortress 
of Ehrenbreitstein, this, along with its other 
fortifications, rendering it one of the strong- 
est places in Germany, and capable of ac- 
commodating 100,000 men. The new part 
of the town is well built with broad streets 
and fine squares. The palace of the Elector 
of Treves is now a Prussian royal residence. 
Its industries embrace cigars, machinery, 
cham{)agne- wines, pianos, and it has an im- 
portant trade in Rhine and Moselle wines, 
Pop. 31,669. 


Cob-nut, a large variety of the hazel-nut. 

Cobourg, a port of (Canada, prov. Ontario, 
on Lake Ontario, 6i> m. k. by n. <>f Toronto. 
It is well built, has sundry manufactures, 
a gcKHi harbour, and an increasing trade. 
Pop. 4957. 

Cobra de Capello (that is, * snake of the 
hoot!’), the Portuguese name of the luMMled 
or s^iectacled snake Naja tripudianSf which 
is found in Southern Asia, a closely allied 
species {Naja hujv)^ also called C(jhra, or asp, 
Ixung found in Egypt. Tt is called spec- 
tacled snake from a singular marking on 
the back of the neck, while its other name 
is givou from the remarkable manner in which 
it sprea«ls out the skin on the sidi's of the 
neck arnl lu'atl when disturbed or iri itattMl, 
raising the anterior part of its body so as to 
appear t«> stand erect, and expanding its 
hood. So exceedingly poisonous is its hite, 
that in mimerous iihstances deatli has fol- 
lowed within a few minutes, and under 
ordinary circumstances a few hours is the 
longest term where prompt measures have 
not been taken. But indeed re(ro\ ery rarely 
takes }>lace, though injection of potash into 
the veins is said to he a renuMly. In India 
thonsamls of natives lose th<!ir lives yearly 
tlirongh cobra bites, its food consists of 
smuli reptih‘8, birds, frogs, fishes (being an 
excellent swimmer), &c. Its great enemy 
is the ichiu'umon. It is one of the snakes 
that the snake-charuuu’s pcrh)rm trickswith. 

Co burg, a town, Gerinat\y, capital of the 
duchy of Saxo -(k)hurg- Gotha, finely situ- 
ated on the left hank of the Itz, 106 miles 
K. by N. Frankfort-on-tho-Main. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the }>alace of the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-(Jotha, and cm an emineiu;e 
overhanging the town the ancient casthi of 
the dukes of Coburg, in which are still shown 
the rooms occnpietl by Luther during his 
concealment here, with his bedstead and pnl- 
it. 1’he Duke of Edinburgh has a residence 
ere. Coburg has various manufactures, also 
extensive breweries. Pop. 16,210. 

Co'burg, a thin fabric of worste<l and 
cotton, or worsted and silk, twilled on one 
side, for ladies’ dresses, intended as a sub- 
stitute for merino. 

Coburg Peninsula, a is^niiiHula on the 
north coast of Australia in the Northern 
Territory of S. Australia. 

Cobweb, the web or network spun by 
spiders to catch their prey. 

Coca, Erythroxylon (/oca, a South Ame- 
rican plant, nat. order E^yth^oxylea^. 'Pho 
leaf is a stimulating narcotic, and is chewed 
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by the inhabitants of countries on the Pa- 
cific side of South Ainenca, mixed with 
finely -powdered chalk. It has effects some- 
what similar to those of opium. A small 
(luantity of it enables a person to bear up 
against fatigue even when receiving less 
food than usual; and it prevents the diffi- 
culty of respiration exf)erienced in climbing 
high mountains. Used in excess it brings 
on various disorders, and the desire for it in- 
creases so much with indulgence that a con- 
firmed coca-chewer is said never to have 
been reclaimed. ( ^oca-leaves depend for 
their influence on a crystallizahle alkaloid 
called eocaint; (Ci,iHi 9 N 04 ), which, besides 
having effects similar to the leaf, possesses 
valualde aniesthetic properties, and in recent 
times has been especially employed to pre- 
vent suffering in oi)erationH on the eye, 
having also similar effects when applied to 
the tongue, larynx, ear, &c. 

Cocaine (ko'ka-in). See Ooea. 

Cocceji (kok-sa'ye), Heinrich Freiherr 
VON, a German jurist, born 1644 at Bremen, 
studied at Leyden in 1667, and in 1670 in 
England, at Oxford; was professor of law 
in various German and Hutch universities. 
His system of (lerman public law (Juris 
Publici Pnidentia) was almost a universal 
academical text-book. He died in 1719. 

Coccinella, the lady -bird genus of insects. 
See Ladif-bird, 

Coc'colite. See Awjitc. 

Cocco Root, the name for the corms of 
several plants of the genus Cotocmia (order 
Araceie), used as food in tropical America. 

Coccos'teUB, a genus of fossil fishes of the 
Old lied Sandstone, having small berry-like 
tubercles studding the plates of their cranial 
buckler and body. It differs from Oephalas- 
)>is in having its back and belly both covered 
with a cuirass. 

Coc'culus, a genus of* East Indian meiii- 
spermaceous plants, consisting of climbers 
with heart-shaped leaves and small flowers. 
The species are generally powerful bitter 
febrifuges. The fruit of the Coccfdm Indi- 
CU9 forms a consiilerable article of com- 
merce, and is sometimes added to malt 
liquors to give bitterness. 

Coccus, a genus of insects of the order 
Hemiptera, family Coccidae, or scale-insects. 
The males are elongated in their form, have 
large wings, and are destitute of any obvious 
means of suction; the females, on the con- 
trary, are of a roundeil or oval form, about 
an eighth of an inch in length, have no wings, 
but possess a beak or sucker, by which they 


suck up the juices of the plants on which 
they live. At a certain period of their life 
the females attach themselves to the plant 
or tree which they inhabit, and remain 
thereon immovable during the rest of their 
existence. In this situation they are im- 
pregnated by the male; after which their 
body increases considerably, in many spe- 
cies losing its original form and assuming 
that of a gall, and, after depositing the 
eggs, drying up and forming a habitation 
for the young. Some of these insects are 
troublesome in gardens, plantations, and 
hot-houses, while others are of great value. 
For example, kermes, cochineal, lac-lake, 
lat>dye, and gum-lac are either the perfect 
insects dried, or the secretions which they 
form. Kermes consist of the dried females 
of CocciiH ilieiHy found in great abundance 
U}M)n a species of oak {Quercus cocci/Sra)^ 
a native of the Mediterranean basin, and 
gathered before the eggs are hatched. It 
was known as a dye-stuff in the earliest 
times, but has partly fallen into disuse since 
the introduction of cochineal. Cochineal 
consists of the bodies of the females of the 
Coccus cacti y a native of Mexico, which feeds 
on various species of cactus, particularly on 
one called nop(d, {Opuutia cochiniiufara). 
See Vochinecdy LaCy and (Jhimi Ba-r. 

Coccyx (kok'siks), in anatomy, an assem- 
blage t)f small bones attached to the low’er 
extremity of the backbone. It is the homo- 
logue in man of the tail in animals. 

Cochabam^ba (koch-), a town in the in- 
terior of Bolivia, capital of the province 
of Cochabamba, situated in a fertile valley 
843,6 feet above the level of the sea, with a 
g(K>d trade and considerable manufactures. 
Fop. 15,000. — The province has an area of 
26,810 sq. miles; pop. 352,392. 

Cochin, a seaport, Hindustan, Malabar 
district, Madras Presidency, on a small 
island ; a picturescjue ])lace with many 
quaint old Hutch buildings. Its harbour, 
although sometimes inaccessible during the 
8.W. monsoon, is the best on this coast. Its 
trade, however, has for some years been 
declining. Cochin was one of the first 
places in India visited by Europeans. In 
1502 Vasco da Gama established a factory, 
and soon after Albu(iuerque built a fort; 
he also died here in 1524. In 1663 the 
Dutch took the place, in 1795 the British. 
Pop. 15,698. See also next article. 

Cochin, a small native state of India, on 
the 8.W. or Malabar coast, connected with 
the Presidency of Madras, intersected by 
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numerous rapid streams descending from 
the Western Ghauts, and having several 
shallow lakes or backwaters along the cojist. 
(Jhief products: tinil)er, rice. The rajah has 
to pay £20,000 annually to the Indian gov- 
ernment. Area, 1301 sq. miles: pop. (1881), 
600,278, of whom 136,361 were Christians, 
partly belonging to the Jacobite and Nesto- 
rian churches estaVilished here in early times. 
The capital is Ernakolam. Formerly Cochin 
was the capital, a town on the ^rravancore 
estiiary, within half a mile of the British 
town of Cochin (which see). Pop. 13,775. 

Cochin-China, a country forming part of 
the peninsula of South-eastern Asia, and 
generally regarded as comprising the whvde 
of Anam (which see) an<l Jiower or French 
Cochin- (^hina. The latter belonged to 
Anam till, in 1863, a portion of it was 
finally ceded to France after a war occii- 
sioned by the persecution of French mis- 
sionaries; another portion being declared 
French territory in 1867. The territory 
thus ac(pured covers 21,710 8<j. miles, and 
in 1881 had a pop. of 1,553,517. It is now 
organized in departments, prefectures, sub- 
prefectures, and cantons. The northern 
and eastern parts are hilly, but the rest of 
the territory consists almost entirely of 
well-watered low alluvial land. In the low 
and wet grounds much rice is grown. In 
the more elevated districts are grown to- 
bacco, sugar-cane, maize, indigo, au<l betel. 
Among the other prothicts are tea, gums, 
co(!oa-nut oil, silk, 8[)ices. The climate is 
hot and unsuited for Europeans. Industrial 
arts are as yet limited <'anong the natives. 
But they excel in the use of wood, of which 
their temples, pagodas, and tombs are built, 
being ornamented with elaborate carving. 
"Idiey live in villages adjacent to the rivers, 
which fonn almost the only means of com- 
munication. 'J’he only roads at pivsent exist- 
ing are those connecting Saigon, tlie capital, 
with the principal towns ; a railway of 42 
miles connects Saigon and Mytho. 'I'he 
principal export is rice, mainly to f^hina; 
cotton and silk are also exported. The ex- 
port and import trade is mostly carried on 
by British vessels, while the local trade is 
chiefly in the hands of the (Jhinese. llie 
French number only several hundreds. The 
majority of the inhabitants are Auamese. 
In their monosyllabic language, their reli- 
gious tendencies towards lluddhism or the 
system of Confucius, and in their social cus- 
toms they much resemble the Chinese. — 
Upper Cochin -Chin^ is the name some- 
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times given to the narrow strip of land 
on theeast coast of Anam between the moun- 
tains and the sea extending from Tonquin 
on the north to Ciiampa on the south, or 
from about 18“ to 11° N. See A mtm, 

Cochin-China, a term applied to a variety 
of the domestic fowl, imported from (Cochin- 
China. It is a large ungainly bird, valuable 
chiefly owing to its fecundity, eggs being 
laid even <luriug the winter. 

Cochineal (koch'in-cl), a dye-stuff consist- 
ing of the dried IksUcs of the females of a 
speciasof insect, the Coccus ( ■acti (see ( Wcus)^ 
a native of the warmer parts of America, 
particularly Mexico, and found living on a 
speciies of cactus called the cochineal-tig. 
The insects are brushed softly off, and kille«l 
by being placed in ovens or dried in the sun, 
having then the appearance of small berritjs 
or seeds. A pound of cochineal contains 
alx>ut 70.000 of them. 'Tlui finest cochineal 
is prepared in Mexico, where it was first 
discovered, and Guatemala; but Feru, Bra- 
zil, Algiers, the East and West Indies, and 
the (Uuiary Islands have also entertal intt) 
this industry with more or less success, 
(.^ichineal produces crimson and suarhd 
colours, and is used in making carmine and 
lake. 

Cochineal-fig, a name given to Opuntia 
cochinillifira and two other species of caidi, 
natives of Mexico and the West Indies, the 
plants on which the cochineal insect lives. 
See CochinciU, 

Cochlea (kokle-a), an important part of 
the internal ear, so called from its shaptj, 
which resembles that of a snail- shell. 

Cochlearia (kok-lr^a'ri-a), a genus of 
cruciferous plants, including the horse- 
radish and common scurvy-grass. 

Cock. See Fowl. 

Cockade', a plume of cock’s leathers, 
with which the Croats in the service of the 
French in the 17th centiu-y adorned their 
caps. A Ijow of coloured ribbons was adopted 
for the cockade in Francie, and tluring the 
French revolution the tricoloured cocktule 
- red, white, and blue — became the nation.al 
distinction. National cockades are now to 
be found over all Europe. 

Cockatoo', the name of a number of climb- 
ing birds beh)nging to the family of the par- 
rots, or Bsittacidse, or regarded as ff>rming 
a distinct family Plictolophidui or (.’acatuklte. 
They have a large, hard bill; a crest, capable 
of being raised and lowered at the will of the 
bird, commonly white, but sometimes yellow, 
red, or blue ; a tail somewhat longer than that 
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of the parrot, and square or rounded; long 
wings; and, for the most part, a white plu- 
mage, though in some genera the plumage 
is dark. They are found especially in the 
Eastern Archipelago and Australia. They 
live on roots, fruits, grain, insects, &c., and 
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usually congregate in flocks. These birds 
are easily tamed, and when domesticated 
become very familiar. The sulphur-crested 
cockatoo {Ptictdophus yalcrita) of Australia 
and Tasmania is a favourite cage-bird. So 
are ;the white-crested cockatoo {P. albus) 
and Leadbeater’s cockatoo (P, Leadbeateri)^ 
the pink cockatoo, whose crest is barred with 
crimson, yellow, and white. The Kaka of 
New Zealand {Nestor meridiondlis) belongs 
to this family. 

Cock'atrice, a fabulous monster anciently 
believed to be hatched from a cock’s egg. 
It is often simply another name for the 
basilisk. See Basilisk, 

Cockbum {ko'burn), Henry Dundas, 
TjORI), a distinguished Scottish judge, was 
the son of Archibald Cockbum, one of the 
barons of the Court of Exchequer, and born 
in 1779. Ho studied for the Scottish bar, 
and was admitted a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates in 1800. He attached him- 
self to the Liberal party, rose to eminence 
in his profession, and became, under Earl 
Grey, solicitor-general for Scotland. He 
was a good example of the blending of wit, 
law, and learning common enough at the 
old Scots bar. He died in 1854. His 
Memorials of His Time (published in 1856) 
is an invaluable record of the soci^ history 
of Scotland. Not less interesting is his life 
of his friend Tjord Jeffrey, published in 1854. 

Cook'ehafer, a species of lamellicom 


beetle, genus Meldontha, remarkable for the 
length of its life in the worm or larva state, 
as well as for the injury it does to vegeta- 
tion after it has attained its perfect condi- 
tion. The common cockchafer {Meldontha 
vuigdris) is hatched from an egg which the 
parent deposits in a hole about 6 inches 
deep, which she digs for the purpose. At 
the end of about three months the insect 
emerges as a small grub or maggot, and 
feeds on the roots of vegetables in the 
vicinity with great voracity. When full 
grown it is over an inch in length; it makes 
its way underground with ease, and com- 
mits great devastation on grass and corn 
crops. In the fourth year the insect ap- 
pears as a perfect coleopterous insect — a 
beetle over an inch long, of a black colour, 
with a whitish down. It usually emerges 
from the ground about the beginning of 
May, from which circumstance the English 
name may hug or beetle has been given it. 
In its perfect state it is very destructive to 
the leaves of various trees. 

Cocker, a dog of the spaniel kind, allied 
to the Blenheim dog, used for raising wood- 
cocks and snipes from their haunts in woods 
and marshes. 

Cocker, Edward, an English engraver 
and teacher of writing and arithmetic in the 
17th century, born about 1631, His work. 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, upon which many suc- 
ceeding treatises were framed, was published 
in 1677. 

Cock'ermouth, a town, till 1885 a par- 
liamentary borough, in Cumberland, Eng- 
land, at the mouth of the (k>cker, 24 miles 
S.W. of Carlisle, now giving name to a pari, 
div. of the county. It has an old ruined 
castle, supposed to have been built soon 
after the Comiuest. Thread and tweeds are 
manufactured; and there are coal-mines in 
the neighbourhood. Cockermouth is the 
birthplace of the poet Wordsworth. Pop. 
7188. 

Cock-fighting, an amusement practised 
in various countries, first perha{>s among 
the Greeks and Homans. At Athens ther& 
were annual cock-fights, and amongst the 
Romans quails and partridges were also used 
for this purpose. It was long a favourite 
sport with the British, and the training, 
dieting, and breeding of cocks for fighting 
was the subject of many treatisea The 
sport is now prohibited in Britain by 12, 
13 Viet. c. xcii 

Cock-Lane Ghost, an impudent hoax by 
which many Londoners were deceived in 
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1762, consisting in certain knockings heard 
in the house of a Mr. Parsons, in Cock- 
Lane, Stock well. Dr. Johnson was among 
those who believed in the supernatural 
character of the manifestations; but it was 
found out that the knockings were pro- 
duced by a girl employed by Parsons. 

Cockle, a name for the bivalve molluscs 
of the genus Cardmm^ especially Cardium 
((luh\ common on the sandy shores of Bri- 
tain, and much used as food. The general 
characteristics are: shells nearly equilateral 
and equi valvular ; hinge with two small 
teeth, one on each side near the beak, and 
two larger remote lateral teeth, one on each 
side; prominent ribs running from the hinge 
to the edge of the valve. 

Cockle. See Corn-cockle. 

Cockle-stove, a stove in which the hre- 
chamber is surrounded by air-currents, which, 
after being heated sutticiently, are admitted 
into the apartments to be warmed. 

Cock'ney, a nickname for a London citizen, 
as to the origin of which there has been much 
dispute. The word is f)ften, but not always, 
employed slightingly as implying a peculiar 
limitation of taste or judgment. 'J’he epithet 
is as old at least as the time of Henry II. 

Cock of the Plains {Centrocercus uropha- 
sidnus), a large North American species of 
grouse, inhabiting desolate plains in the 
western states. 

Cock of the Rock {Rupiclila aurantia), a 
South ^Vmerican bird of a rich orange colour 
with a beautiful crest, belonging to the 
manakin family. 

Cock of the Woods. See Capercailzie. 

Cockpit, in a man-of-war, the place where 
the wounded are dressed in battle or at other 
times, and where medicines are kej)t. 

Cock'roach {Dlatta)^ a genus of insects 
belonging to the Orthopterous or straight- 
winged order, characterized by an oval, elon- 
gated, depressed body, which is smooth on its 
superior surface. They have parchment- 
like elytra^ and in the female the wings are 
imperfectly developed.* 1'hey are nocturnal 
in their habits, exceedingly agile, and devour 
I rovisions of all kinds, (.’ockroaches, like 
I '*er orthopterous insects, do not undergo 
i jraplete metamorphosis: the larvae and 
„ .nphs resemble the perfect insect, except 
that they have merely rudiments of wings. 
The eggs are carried below the abdomen of 
the female for seven or eight days till she 
finally attaches them to some solid borly by 
means of a gummy duid. U'he species are 
numerous. The Blutta orientdlu^ or common 
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kitchen cockroach (in England commonly 
called UoLck beetle) ^ was originally brought 
from Asia to Europe, and thence to America, 
where it is now common. The Blatia ameri^ 
cdtui, or American cockroach, grows to be 2 
or 3 inches long, including the antennro. 
Throughout the southern portion of N. Ame- 
rica and in the West India Islands this spe- 
cies is very troublesome. 

Cocks'comb, a name given to flowering 
plants of various genera. By gardeners it 
is properly conflned to Cdosia cristdta; 
but it is popularly applied to Pcdicularh or 
lousewort, IthinanthuHcriata-^alli or yellow- 
rattle, as also to Erythrina crista-yalli. 

Cock*B-foot, Cock’h-foot (Uiahh, a penm- 
nial pasture-grass {Dactyl i » yhmtcrdta) of a 
coarse, harsh, wiry texture, b\it capable of 
growing on barren, sandy places, and yield- 
ing a valuable food for sheep very early in 
the spring. It is a native of Britain atul 
Europe generally, also of Asia and America, 
The name has been given to it because of the 
resemblance of its three- branched panicle to 
the foot of a fowl. 

Cockspur-thorn, the CraUvyus cms-yalli, 
a North American shrub which has long 
been cultivated in Britain as a shrubbery 
ornament. There are several varieties, which 
are admired for their snowy blossoms in 
May. 

Cockswain (colhxjuially cok'sn), the officcT 
who manages and steers a boat and has tlu» 
command of the boat's crew. 

Codes. See Jloratlna. 

Co'coa, a name given to the ground ker- 
nels of the cacao or chocolate tree prepared 
to be made into a beverage, Seo Cacao. 

Co'coa-nut, or Cnco-Nirr, a woody fruit 
of an oval shape, from 3 or 4 to 6 or 3 inches 
in length, covered with a fibrous husk, and 
lined internally with a white, firm, an<l fleshy 
kernel. The tree {Coco» nue.if^ra) which 
produces the cocoa-nut is a palm, from 40 to 
60 feet high. The trunk is straight and 
naked, anrl surmounted by a crown of feather- 
like leaves. The nuts hang from the summit 
of the tree in clusters of a dozen or more 
together. The external rind of the nuts has 
a smooth surface. This incloses an ex- 
tremely fibrous substance, of considerable 
thickness, which immediately surrounds the 
nut. The latter has a thick ami hard shell, 
with three black scars at one end, through 
one of which the embryo of the future tree 
pushes its way. This scar may be pierced 
with a pin; the others are as hard as the 
rest of the shell. The kernel incloses a ct)n- 
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siderable quantity ef sweet and watery 
liquid, of a whitish colour, which has the 
name of milh. This palm is a native of 
Africa, the East and West Indies, and 
South America, and is now grown almost 
everywhere in tropical countries. Food, 
clothing, and the means of shelter and pro- 
tection are all afforded by the cocoa-nut 
tree. The kernels are used as food in vari- 
ous modes of dressing, and yield on pressure 
an oil which is largely imported into vari- 
ous countries. (See Cocoa-nut Oil.) When 
dried before the oil is expressed they are 
known as copra. The fibrous coat of the 
nut is made into the well-known cocoa-nut 
matting; the coarse yarn obtained from it 
is called coir, which is also used for cor- 
dage. The hard shell of the nut is polished 
and made into a cup or other domestic 
utensil The fronds are wrought into bas- 
kets, brooms, mats, sacks, and many other 
useful articles; the trunks are made into 
boats or furnish timber for the construction 
of houses. By boring the tree a white 
sweetish liquor called toddy exudes from the 
wound, and yields by distillation one of the 
varieties of the spirit called arack. A kind 
of sugar called jaggery is also obtained from 
the juice by inspissation. 

Cocoa-nut Beetle ( BatocSra ru h us) , a large 
beetle of the family liongicornes, the larvie 
of which inhabit cocoa-nut trees and eat into 
the stems. 

Cocoa-nut Oil, a solid vegetable fat, 
largely used in candle-making and in the 
manufacture of soaps and pomatum. This 
fat is got by pressure from the albumen of 
the cocoa-nut kernel, and is as white as lard, 
and somewhat firmer. Manilla and Ceylon 
send large quantities of the oil to Britain. 

Cocoa-plum, the fruit of Vhrysobaldnus 
IcacOf family Kosaceje, which is eaten in the 
West Indies. It is about the size of a plum, 
with a sweet and pleasant though somewhat 
austere pulp. 

Cocoon', the name given to the web or 
ball spun by caterpillars before passing into 
the chrysalis state. The valuable product 
thus obtained from the silkworm is well 
known. 

Cocos Islands. See Keeling Islands. 

Cocum-butter, Cocum-oil, a pale, green- 
ish-yellow solid oil got from the seeds of 
Oarcinia purpurea, a tree of the same genus 
with mangosteen, used in India to adulterate 
ghee or fluid butter. It is sometimes mixed 
with beards- grease in pomatums. 

Cocy'tUB (from Greek kdkucin, to lament), 


a river of ancient Epirus. Also, among the 
ancient Greeks, one of the rivers of the 
lower world. 

Cod (Gadus), a genus of well-known soft- 
finned fishes, of the same family as the had- 
dock, whiting, ling, &c., distinguished by the 
following characters: — A smooth, oblong, or 
fusiform body, covered with small soft scales; 
ventrals attached beneath the throat; gills 
large, seven-rayed, and opening laterally; a 
small beard at the tip of the lower jaw; gener- 
ally two or three dorsal fins, one or two anal, 
and one distinct caudal fin. The most inter- 
esting species is the common or Hank cod 
{Q. morrhua). Though found plentifully on 
the coasts of other northern regions, as 
Britain, Scandinavia, and Iceland, a stretch 
of sea near the coast of Newfoundland is the 
favourite annual resort of countless multi- 
tudes of cod, which visit the Grand Banks 
to feed u}x>n the crustaceous and molluscous 
animals abundant in such situations, and 
thus attract fleets of fishermen. Few mem- 
bers of the animal creation are more univer- 
sally serviceable to man than the codfish. 
Both in its fresh state and when salted and 
dried it is a substantial and wholesome article 
of diet; the tongue is considered a delicacy, 
and the swimming-bladders or sounds^ 
besides being highly nutritious, supply, if 
rightly prepared, an isinglass equal to the 
best Bussian. The oil extracted by heat 
and pressure from the liver is of great me- 
dicinal value, and contributes considerably 
to the high economic value of the cod. The 
cod is enormously prolific, the ovaries of 
each female containing more than 9,000,000 
of eggs; but the numbers are kept down by 
a host of enemies. 'I'he spawning season, 
on the banks of Newfoundland, begins about 
the month of March and terminates in J une; 
but the regular period of fishing does not 
commence before April on account of the 
storms, icc, and fogs. The season lasts till 
the end of .Tune, when the cod commence 
their migrations. The average length of the 
common cod is about 2A or 3 feet, and the 
w^eight between 30 and 50 lbs., though some- 
times cod are caught weighing three times 
this. The colour is a yellowish-gray on the 
back, spotted mth yellowish and brown; 
the belly white or reddish, with golden spots 
in young individuals. It is caught by lines 
and hooks. 

Cod, Cape. See Cape Cod. 

Co'da, in music, an adjunct to the close 
of a composition, for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the final character of the movement. 
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Code, in jurisprudunce, is a name given 
to a systematic collection or digest of laws. 
The following are the chief codes which 
have affected the laws of EurojK;: The 
Theodosian Code {Codvx Themioidanus), a 
compilation executed in 429 by a commis- 
sion on behalf of Theodosius the Younger, 
and promulgated as law throughout the 
eastern and western empires. The Justin- 
ian Code {Codex Justinianits)^ a code com- 
piled in 528, in the reign of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, incorporating all the codes, rescripts, 
edicts previously in use (see Civil LatvK). 
The Code NapoUon^ or Code Civile undertaken 
under the consulship of Napoleon by the 
most eminent jurists of France, and pub- 
lished in 1804. The Code Napoldon (under 
which name other four codes of commercial 
law, criminal law, penal law, and law of 
procedure, drawn iij) at the same time, are 
often included) was a code in the strictest 
sense, that is, not merely a C(»llection of 
laws, but a complete and exclusive statement 
of the law, virtually amounting to a recast- 
ing of the laws of the country. Under the 
first empire the adoption of the Code Napo- 
leon was niade obligatory on all the countries 
subject to the French, and although it has 
been judged defective in some technical 
respects, its brevity, clearness, and modern 
spirit have made it popular in all the coun.- 
tries where it has been introduced. At pre- 
sent it is recognized in Belgium (with some 
modifications), in Baden, in Italy, and else- 
where in Europe. 

Codeine (ko-dP'in; Gr. hldciat a poppy- 
head), a crystallizabh* alkaloid obtained from 
opium, in which it exists to the amount of 
6 or 8 oz. |>er l()f> lbs. It is used to 2 >rodiice 
sleep and to soothe irritable coughs; and is 
the chief remedy in diabetes; dose ^ grain 
and upwanls. It is a ])oison in excessive 
doses. 

Codet'ta, in music, a short passage which 
connects one section with another. 

Comdex, an ancient written book; an im- 
portatit ancient MS., as one of the Scriptures 
or of some classical writer. A collection of 
laws was also called codeXf as Codex Theo~ 
dosianus, ('Odex Justinianus (see Code ). — 
(*odi'x Alexandrinus. See Alexandrian 
Version. — Codex Sinaitiru.% a very ancient 
and valuable manuscript of the Greek Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old Testament 
(including the Apocrypha), the whole of the 
New Testament, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and a part of the Shepherd of Hermas, dis- 
covered in the monastery of St. Catherine, 
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on Mount Sinai, by Tischendorf, in 1859, 
and now at St. Petersburg. It is written on 
parchment in four columns, in early uncial 
characters, and bears every mark of being 
of great antiquity, perhaps even older than 
the Vatican MS. It is assigned by Tisch- 
endorf to the 4th century. The Old Tes- 
tament is defective, but the New Testa- 
ment is complete, not a word being wanting, 
which is the more remarkable inasmuch as 
it is the only manuscript of the Now Testa- 
ment which is complete, being from this and 
its early date of the highest value. It hris 
been j)ublished in facsimile. Vati- 
canus^ an ancient Greek MS. of the Old 
and New Testaments, so-called from being 
contained in the Vatican liibrary at Homo. 
It is written on tliin vellum, in small uncial 
characters. ^I’he manuscript is assigned to 
the 4th century, and until the <liscovery 
of the Sinaitic was regarded as the best 
manuscript of the Old and New Testaments. 
'J'he greater part of Genesis in the Old 
I'estanient, and the whole of the pastoral 
epistles and the Revelation in the New 
U (jstament are wanting. A facsimile of it 
Wfis j)ublished in 18(58. 

Codicil, in law, a supjdemont to a will, to 
be considered as a j>art of it, either for the 
jmrpose of explaining or altering, or (»f ad<l- 
ing to or subtracting from tho testator’s 
former disposition. A codicil may not only 
be written on the same pa 2 )er or aftixcid to 
or folded up with the will, but may bo 
written on a different paper and deposited 
in a different place, in general the law 
relating to ccKlicils is the same as that relat- 
ing to wills, and the same (>roofsof genuine- 
ness must be fiiniislKid by signature, and 
attestation by witnesses. A man may make 
as many codicils as he pleases, and, if not 
contradictory, all are e(jually valid. 

Codiria, the coarsest jjurt of hemp, which 
is sorted out by itself; also, the coarsest 
part of flax. 

Codlin, CopLTNO, a name for several 
varieties of kitchen a{>ple with large or 
medium-sized fruit. 

Codling-motb, a small moth, the larva of 
which feeds on the codling apple. 

Cod-liver Oil, an oil extracted from tho 
livers of different kinds of cod the Oadus 
rnorrhua (common cod) being specified in 
the pharmacojseia-' and allied species. The* 
finest and palest oil is got from fresh and 
carefully-cleaned liver, the oil being extrac- 
ted either in the cold or by a gentle heat. 
The darker kinds are got at a higher tern- 
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perature, and often from the liven in a 
putrefying state. Only the pale oils are 
used in medicine; the dark oils are too rank 
and acrid, and they are only used in dress- 
ing leather. Cod* liver oil is a somewhat 
complex substance, but the main ingredients 
appear to be olein and margarin. Acetic, 
butyric, and other acids are also present, and 
to these the oil may owe some of its odour. 
This oil is now a recognized agent in the 
treatment of rheumatism, gout, scrofula, and 
esjDecially of consumption, being taken inter- 
nally and containing a quantity of easily- 
assimilated nutritive matter. 

Codogno (ko-do'nyti), a town in North 
Italy, prov. Milan, in a fertile district be- 
tween the Po and Adda, with a large trade 
in Parmesan cheese. Pop. 9t>32. 

Cod'rington, Sir Edward, English ad- 
miral, born in Gloucestershire 1770. He 
entered the navy in 1783, obtained a gold 
medal for his services at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and was afterwards actively employed 
both in the Peninsular and second American 
wars. In 1827 he commanded the united 
squadron that overthrew the Turkish fleet 
in the battle of Navarino. From 1832 to 
1887 he was member of parliament for 
llevonport. He died in Ijondon in 1861. 

Cod'rus, according to Greek legend the last 
king of Athens. Having learned that the 
enemies of his country would be victorious, 
according to the declaration of an oracle, if 
they did not kill the Athenian king, he 
voluntarily entered their camp, provoked a 
quarrel, and was slain, llie grateful Athen- 
ians abolished the njyal dignity, substituting 
that of archon, esteeming no one worthy to 
be the successor of ( bdrus. 

Coefficient, in algebra, a multiplier of a 
quantity. Thus in the expression Sax we 
should understand as tiie coeihcieiit of x, 3a, 
and as the coefficient of a.r., 3. 

Coehom (kdliorn), Menno, Baron Van, 
a Dutch military engineer, born 1641, died 
1704. Having entered the Dutch military 
service be distinguished himself by his in- 
vention of small mortars, called alter him 
cochonUf but more by his eminence as a 
master of the art of fortification, whence he 
has been called the Dutch Yauban. He 
fortified almost all the strong places in Hol- 
land. 

Coel. See AligarTi. 

Ccelentera'ta (Gr. koilos^ hollow, enteron, 
an intestine), a sub-kingdom of animals, in- 
cluding those whose alimentary canal oom- 
monicates freely with the general cavity of 


the body (Hhe somatic cavity’). The body 
is essentially composed of two. layers or 
membranes, an outer layer or ‘ectoderm’ 
and an inner layer or ‘ endoderm.’ No cir- 
culatory organs exist, and in most there are 
no traces of a nervous system. Peculiar 
stinging organs or ‘ thread- cells’ are usually, 
if not always, present, and in most cases 
there is a radiate or starlike arrangement of 
the organs, which is especially perceptible in 
the tentacles, which are in most instances 
placed round the mouth. Distinct repro- 
ductive organs exist in all, but multiplica- 
tion also takes place by fission and budding. 
The Coelenterata are divided into two great 
sections, the Actinozoa and the Mydrozoa, 
and include the medusas, corals, sea-ane- 
mones, &c. They are nearly all marine 
animals. 

Coelestin. See Oclcstinx. 

Coele-Syria (that is, ‘Hollow-Syria’), the 
large valley lying between the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon mountain ranges in Syria. 
Near its centre are the ruins of Baalbek. 

Coenobite. See A ncKorite. 

Coethen, or Kothen (kcit'ten), a town of 
Germany, b>rmerly capital of the duchy of 
Anhalt-Coethen, now fonning part of the 
duchy of Anhalt, 80 miles h.w. Berlin. 
The ducal castle is now occupied as a gym- 
nasium and otherwise. Beet-root sugar is 
a staple article of manufacture and com- 
merce. Pop. 17,473. 

Coffee is the seed of an evergreen shrub 
which is cultivated in hot climates, and is a 
native of Abyssinia and of Arabia. This 
shrub {CoffSa arabica) is from 16 to 20 feet 
ill height, and belongs to the liubiaceas. 
The leaves are green, glossy on the upper 
surface, and the flow ers are white and sweet- 
scented. The fruit is of an oval shape, about 
the size of a cherry, and of a dark -red colour 
when ripe. Each of these contains two cells, 
and each cell a single seed, which is the 
coffee as we see it More it undergoes the 
process of roasting. Great attention is paid 
to the culture of coffee in Arabia. The 
trees are raised from seed sown in nurseries 
and afterwards planted out in moist and 
shady situations, on sloping grounds or at 
the foot of mountains. Care is taken to 
conduct little rills of water to their roots, 
which at certain seasons require to be con- 
stantly surrounded with moisture. \Vlien 
the fruit has attained its maturity cloths 
are placed under the trees, and upon these 
the labourers shake it down. They after- 
wards spread the berries on mats, and ex- 
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pose them to the sun to dry. The husk is 

then broken off by large and heavy rollers 

of wood or iron. When the coffee has been 

thus cleared of its husk it is again dried in 

the sun, and, lastly, winnowed with a large 

fan, for the purpose of clearing it from the 

pieces of husks with 

which it is inter* 

mingled. A pound 

of coffee is gener- 

ally more than the 

pr^uce of one tree; v 

but a tree in great ^ 

vigour will produce 

3 or 4 lbs. The best v\ 

coffee is imported [ J 

from Mc>cha, on the j i(A \ 

Red vSea. It is 
packed in large vf J ^ 

bales, each contain- V ^ r . ^ . 

ing a number of ’ 

BmaUCT Wes, and 
when (good a[)pear8 « w P 

fresh ^ and^ of a Coffeo Plant (Coffia arabiaa). 
greenish -olive col- 
our, Next in quality to the Mocha coffee 
may perhaps lie ranked that of Southern 
India and that of Ceylon, which is strong 
and well flavoured, and is lirought to Great 
Britain in large quantities. Java and Cen- 
tral America also produce large quantities 
of excellent a)ffee. Bra 2 ;ilian coffee, though 
produced more abundantly than any other, 
stands at the bottom of the list as regards 
quality. Liberian coffee may also be men- 
tioned. Of the best Mocha coffee grown in 
the province of Yemen little or none is 
said to reach the Western n^rkets. Arabia 
itself, Syria, and Egypt consume fully 
two-thirds, and the remainder is exclusively 
absorbed by Turkish or Armenian buyers. 
The only other coffee which holds a first 
rank in Eastern opinion is that of Abyssinia. 
Then comes the produce of India, which those 
accustomed tf> the Yemenite variety are said 
to consider hardly drinkable. American 
coffee holds in the judgment of all Orientals 
the very last rank, l^e Dutch were the first 
to extend the cultivation of coffee beyond 
the countries to which it is native. About 
1690 some coffee seeds were brought to J ava, 
where they were planted and produced fruit. 
By 1718 the Dutch planters of Surinam had 
entered on the cultivation of coffee with 
success, and ten years after it was introduced 
from that colony by the English into Ja- 
maica, and by the French into Martinique. 
It was not till 1774 that the planters of 
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Brazil, now the greatest producers of ocrf* 
fee in the world, commenced its cuBi^- 
tion. Coffee as an article of diet is ol' but 
comparatively recent introduction. To the 
Greeks and Homans it was wholly unknown. 
From Arabia it passed to Egypt and 'Furkey, 
whence it was introduced into England by 
a Turkey merchant named Edwards in 1(^62, 
whose Greek servant, named Pasqua, first 
opened a coffee-house in l^ondon. In 
1671 an Armenian named Pascal set up 
a coffee-house in Paris. In Great Britain 
much less is dnmk than on the (^mtinent 
of Europe or in the ITnited States and 
(Canada, tea being the British national 
beverage. The excellence of coffee depends 
in a great measure on the skill and atten- 
tion exercised in roasting it. If it be too 
little roaste<l it is devoid of flavour, and if 
too much it becomes acrid, and has a dis- 
agreeable, burned taste. Coffee is used in 
the form either of an infusion or decoction, 
of which the former is decidedly f)referahle, 
both as regards flavour and strength. The 
fine aromatic; oil wliich produces the flavour 
and strength of coffeo is lost by boiling. 
"I'he best mode is to pour Ixuling water 
through the coffee in a biggin or strainer, 
which is found to extract nearly all the 
strength; or to pour lioiling water upon it 
and set it upon the fire, not to exceed ten 
minutes. Prepared in either way it is fine 
and strong. In the Asiatic mode of prepar- 
ing coffee the Iwans are pounded, not ground ; 
and though the Turks and Arabs boil the 
coffee, they boil each cup by itself and only 
for a moment, so that the effect is much the 
same as that of infusion. In Arabia some 
additional spicing, generally of saffron or 
some aromatic seeds, is considered indispen- 
sable; but neither I'urks nor Arabians use 
sugar or cream with coffee. In 1887 there 
were imported into Great Britain 1,046,698 
cwts. of coffee of the total valueof £4,248,384. 
Of this quantity 133,872 cwts. came from 
Ceylon, 107,937 from Madras, 244,791 from 
Central America, and 301,690 from Brazil. 
The quantity re-exi)orted amounted to 
692,000 cwts. Coffee acts as a nervous 
stimulant, a property which it owes mainly 
to the alkaloid c^eine (which see). It thus 
promotes cheerfulness and removes languor, 
and also aids digestion; but in some consti- 
tutions it induces sleeplessness and nervous 
tremblings. 

Coffae*bttg, Leeamium eoffea\ an insect of 
the Coccus family, very destructive in cof- 
fee plantations. 



COFFER-— 

Coffer, in architecture, a sunk panel or 
compartment in a ceiling of an ornamental 
character, and usually enriched with mould- 
ings, and having a rose, pomegranate, &c., 
in the centre. 

Coffer-dam, a temporary wooden inclosure 
formed in water in order to obtain a firm and 
dry foundation for bridges, piers, &c. It is 
usually formed of two or more rows of piles 
driven close together, with clay packed in 
between the rows. 

Coffin, the chest or box in which a dead 
body is inclosed for burial. Coffins were 
userl by the ancients mostly to receive the 
iKxlies of ])ersons of distinction. Among the 
Homans it was latterly the almost univer- 
sal custom to consume the bodies with fire, 
and deposit the ashes in urns. In Egypt 
coffins seem to have been used in ancient 
times universally, l^hey were of stone, 
earthenware, glass, wood, &c. A sort of 
ancient coffin is known as a sarcophayus. 
(kiffins among Christians were introduced 
with the custom of burying. (See Burud.) 
Modern coffins are usually made of wood, 
and are sometimes inclosed in a leaden case. 
It has been often proposed that they should 
bo made with a hole opposite the place of 
the mouth of the body, so as to allow breath- 
ing in case of revival. Of course it would 
be neceksary, at the same time, to let the coffin 
stand for some days in a convenient [dace, 
as is the custom in some parts of (lermany. 
It has recently been proposed to employ 
coffins of wicker-work, while some strenu- 
ously advocate the burning of all dead bodies. 
See Cremation. 

Cognac (kon-yak), a town in France, dep. 
Charente^and near the river (ffiarente, 22 
miles w. Angoulfime, pleasantly situated on 
a hill, crowned by the remains of an old 
castle. It is famous for the brandy which 
l)ear8 its name, and which is exported to all 
parts of the world. Pop. 14,248. 

Cognates, relations by the mother’s side. 
See Ayiwtes. 

Cog'nisanoe, in heraldry, a crest, coat of 
arms, or similar badge of distinction apper- 
taining to a person or family ; in law, judicial 
or formal notice or acknowledgment of a fact. 

Cogno'men, the hereditary family name 
(such as Cicero, Cato, Ac.) among the an- 
cient Romans. The other two names gen- 
erally borne by every well-lwm RopaaO) viz. 
the precnomen and nomen (as in Marcus 
Tullius Cicero), served to denote the in- 
dividual (Marcus)^ and the gens (Tullius) 
or clan to which his family b^onged. 


-COHORT. 

Cogno'vit, in law, is a written confession 
given by the defendant that the action of 
the plaintiff is just, or that he has no avail- 
able defence. 

Cog-wheel, a wheel with cogs or teeth. 

Coheir, Coheiress, a joint heir or heiress, 
one who succeeds to an inheritance that is 
to be divided among two or more. 

Coheleth. See Ecclesiastes. 

Cohe'sion, the force by which the various 
particles of the same material are kept in 
contact, forming one continuous mass. Its 
action is seen in a solid mass of matter, the 
parts of which cohere wdth a certain force 
which resists any mechanical action that 
would tend to separate them. In different 
bodies it is exerted with different degrees 
of strength, and it is measured by the force 
necessary to pull them asunder. Cohesion 
acts at in.sensible distances, or between par- 
ticles in contact, and is thus distinguished 
from the attraction of gravitation. It unites 
particles into a single mass, and that with- 
out producing any change of properties, and 
is thus distinguished from adhesion^ which 
takes place between different masses or 
substances; and from chemical attraction or 
affinity, which unites particles of a different 
kind together and protluces a new substance. 
Hardness, softness, tenacity, elasticity, mal- 
leability, and ductility are to be considered 
as modifications of cohesion. 'I'he great an- 
tagonist of cohesion is beat. 

Cohesion Figures, a class of figures pro- 
duced by the attraction of li(]^uids for other 
liquids or solids with which they are in con- 
tact, and divided into surface^ suhmersiony 
breathy and electric cohesion figures. Thus 
a drop of an independent liquid, as oil or 
alcohol, will spread itself out on tlie surface 
of water always in a definite figure, but 
differing with each fluid dropped on the 
water. Breath figures are produced by put- 
ting a drop of the liquid to be examined on 
a slip of mica, and breathing on it, when 
each fluid takes a distinct characteristic 
shape. Electric cohesion figures are produced 
by electrifying drops of various lit^uids placed 
on a plate of glass. 

Coboba'tion, the re];>eated distillation of 
the same liquid from the same materials. 

Cohoes (ko-hoz'), a city of Albany county, 
New York, U.S., on the west bank of the 
Hudson river, at the mouth of the Mohawk, 
with unlimited water-power derived from 
the ^lohawk falls. There are large cotton 
and other mills. Pop. 19,417. 

Co'hort. See Legion, 
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Cohune Oil (ko-hOn'), a product of the 
kernel of AttaUa funiffra^ a palm-tree 
found in S. America. It resembles coct>a- 
nut oil, but is more oleaginous, burning, it 
is said, twice as long. 

Coif, in England, the badge of serjeants- 
at-law, who are called serjeants of the coif, 
from the lawn coif or cap which they wore 
under their caps when created serjeants. 

Coimbatore (ko-im-ba-tor'), a town of 
Hindustan, Matiras Presidency, capital of 
district to which it gives name, situated on 
the river Noyil, with wide streets, abundant 
w ater, and a healthy climate. Pop. 38,967. 
— Phe district hap an area of 7842 s(juare 
miles. It is fertile, producing sugar, cotton, 
rice, and tobacco; and w'ell watered by 
several rivers. Pop. 1,657,690. 

Coimbra (ko-im'bra), a city of Portugal, 
province of Jieira, paitly on a hill, partly 
on low ground, on the river Mondego, 115 
miles N.N.S. Lisbon. It is a bishop's see, 
and contains an old and a new cathedral, a 
hospital, and a university, which is the only 
one in the kingdom (800-900 students). 
Phe city has also a college of arts. Manu- 
factures: linen, pottery, articles of bom. 
'J'he environs produce oil, wine, lemons, and 
oranges of excellent quality. Pop. 1 3,369. 

Coin (ko-in'), a town, Spain, Andalusia, 
province of, and 21 miles W'. Malaga, on a 
gentle declivity facing the north. In the 
neighbourhood are quarries of marble. Pop. 
10,065. 

Coinage, Coin.s. See Coining j Money y 
Num ismat ieSy Cu rrcncy. 

Coining, the art of converting pieces of 
metal into current coins for the purj) 08 es of 
commerce, usually performed in a govern- 
ment establishment called a mint. In Eng- 
lainl the metal, say gold, is brought to the 
mint in the form of ingots, each weighing 
about 1 80 oz. Each ingot is tested by the 
assayer, and according to his report the 
melter adds either alloy or fine gold to 
bring it to the standard jinewss (22 parts 
pure gold to 2 parts alloy). ITie metal is 
cast into bars of about 26 lbs., measuring 
21 inches long, 1*375 inch broad, and 1 inch 
thick. Each bar is then assayed and for- 
warded to the coining department, where 
it is pinched between rollers of cast-iron till 
it is reduced in thickness to 0*194 inch thick 
and increased in breadth to 1 *712 inch. The 
bars are now inclosed in copper tubes and 
placed in the annealing furnace for twenty 
minutes, after which they are again pinched 
between the rollers, and come out 0*120 inch 
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thick by 1 *778 inch wide. The fillets, as tho 
bars are now called, are again tested, then 
taken to the cutting-room, where blanks the 
size of the required coin are struck out by 
steel cylinders. Phe blanks are then sent 
to be weighed by the automaton balance, 
and those that are 123*274 grains in weight, 
or not m(»re than 0*2568 grain alx>ve or lieh»w 
it (this e.Ktent of deviation being allowed), 
pass on to be coined. Ileforo I’eaching the 
])re88-room, however, they are annealed to 
soften them for the die, cleaned by being 
put for a few minutes into a jH>t of hot ami 
dilute sulphuric acid, and then stamped. 
Pefore any coin is allowed to leave the mint 
it is inspected as to its workmanship, and 
as to being within the limits uinler or over 
the standard weight. From eacli bag of 
15 lbs. into which they are placed, a pound 
in tale is promiscuously taken and carefully 
w’eighed by the assay -master, wlu> declares 
aloud the minus or i>lus on each pouml. 
From this pound weight of gold tho cjuiip- 
troller takes two lueees, one of which lu* 
hands to the chief assay- master t(» prove 
that the metal has undergone no detori* n a- 
tion in any of tho processes of mainifactun-; 
the other piece is sealed up in a packet and 
consigned to the wht:re it remains 

until the tritd of the pyXy which takes place 
every three or four years. 

Coining is one of the prerogatives of thi* 
supreme power in all states, and counter- 
feiting, or otherwise tampering with tho coin 
of the realm, is always severely punishtsl. 
Phus in J^>ritain it is made a felony to coun- 
terfeit coin; to colour or gild ho as to make 
a resemblance to gohl or silver coin; to irn 
pair or lighten coin ; to have in unlawful 
possession filings or clippings produced by 
impairing or lightening coin; to buy or sell, 
or import or utter counterfeit coin, or have 
in possession coining tools. It is a misde- 
meanour to deface coin by stamping or 
l>ending it for advertising purposes, and a 
penalty is imposed for uttering such defaced 
coin. 

Coir, cocoa-nut fibre, fibre from the husk 
of the nut, from which are manufactured 
matting, bagging, r(»pe8, and cables. Cknr 
cordage, from lasting well in sfilt- water, oh 
also from its lightness, strength, and elas- 
ticity, is preferable in nmny njspocts to 
rojies of hemp. Mats and matting are now 
largely made of coir, which is also used in 
coarse brushes, for stuffing purposes, &c. 

Coire (kwiir^, or Chur (aor), the capital 
of the Swiss canton of the Orisons, on the 
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rivera Flessur and Rhine. It is irregularly 
built, and possesses many bouses in the an- 
cient style of architecture. Not far from 
Coire the Rhine begins to be navigable for 
sm^l vessels. Pop. 8889. 

Coix, a genus of grasses. See JoVs Tears, 

Coke, the carbonaceous residue of coal 
which has been heated in an oven or retort, 
or in any way by which little air is admitted, 
until all volatile matter has been expelled. 
The simplest method of producing coke is 
based on the preparation of wood charcoal, 
the coal being arranged in heaps which are 
smothered with clay or coal-dust, and then 
set on fire, sufficient air being admitted to 
keep the mass at the proper temperature 
for decomposition without wasting the coke. 
After the volatile portions are got rid of, 
the heap is allowed to cool, or is extin- 
guished with water, and the coke is then 
ready. Methods of heating the coal in close 
or open ovens until the gaseous and fluid pro- 
ducts are driven off are also commonly used. 
Gas-coke is that which remains in the 
retorts after the gas has been given off. 
Good oven-coke has an iron-gray colour, 
sub-metallic lustre, is hard, and somewhat 
vesicular; but gas -coke has rather a slagged 
and cindery look, and is more porous. Coke 
contains about 90 per cent of carbon, and is 
used where a strong heat is wanted without 
smoke and hame, and it is accordingly 
largely consumed in drying malt and similar 
purposes. It used to be burned regularly 
in locomotive-engines, but raw coal is now 
commonly substituted The largest quanti- 
ties are consumed in smelting operations. 

Coke, Sir Edwaki^, an eminent English 
lawyer, was the son of a Norfolkshire gen- 
tleman and was born in 1551. After finish- 
ing his education at Cambridge he went to 
London, and entered the Inner Temple. 
His reputation and practice rapidly increased. 
He was chosen recorder of the cities of 
Norwich and of ( ’Oventry, knight of the 
shire for his county, and, in spite of the 
rivalship of Bacon, attorney-general. As 
Buoh he conducted the prosecutions for the 
crown in all mat state cases, notably those 
of Essex and Sir Walter l^eigh, which 
Coke conducted with great rancour and 
asperity. In 1013 he became Chief -justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench; but his rough 
temper and staunch support of constitutional 
liberties brought him into disfavour with 
King James and his courtiers. In 1021 be 
was committed to tne Tower^ and soon after 
expelled from the privy-oouucil In 1628 


he was chosen member for Buckinghamshire, 
and greatly distinguished himself by his 
vindication of the rights of the Commons, 
and by proposing and framing the famous 
Petition of Rights. This was the last of 
his public acts. On the dissolution of the 
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parliament he retired to his seat in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he died, September, 1634. 
His principal works are Reports, from 1600 
to 1615; Institutes of the Laws of England, 
in four parts; the first of which contains the 
celebrated commentary on Littleton’s Ten- 
ures (‘Coke upon Littleton’); A Treatise of 
Bail and Mainprise, Complete Copyholder. 

Col (French, vtcck), an elevated mountain 
pass between two higher summits. The 
name is used principsdly in those parts of 
the Alps where French is commonly spoken. 

Cola. See /Tola. 

Col'ander, a vessel with a bottom perfor- 
ated with little holes for straining liquors. 

Colberg, or Kolbebg, a Prussian fortified 
seaport in Pomerania, on the river Pers^te, 
1 mile from the sea, with a good shipping 
trade and well-frequented baths. Formerly 
a regular fortress, it has often been held 
against strong armies. Pop. 16,027. 

Colbert (kol-bar), Jean Baptiste, a cele- 
brated French minister of finances, born at 
Rheims in 1619. After serving in various 
subordinate departments Colbert was made 
intendaut, and at length comptroller-gen- 
eral of the finances. His task was a dif- 
ficult one. He found disorder and corrup- 
tion everywhere. The state was the prey 
of the’ farmers-general, and at the same 
time maintained only by their aid. The 
people were obliged to pay 90,000,000 Uvres 
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of taxes, of which the king received scarcely 
35,000,000, the revenues were anticipated 
for two years, and the treasury empty. 
Colbert at once commenced a system of 
stringent reforms, abolishing useless offices, 
retracting burdensome privileges, diminish- 
ing salaries, and distributing and collecting 
the taxes by improved methods till he had 
reduced them almost to onedialf. To his 
talents, activity, and enlarged views the de- 
velopment and rapid progress of industry and 
commerce in France were largely due. He 
constructed the Canal of Languedoc ; declared 
Marseilles and Dunkirk free ports; granted 
premiums on goods exjH>rted and imjx)rted; 
regulated the tolls; establisheil insurance 
offices; made uniform laws for the regula- 
tion of commerce, laboured to render the 
pursuit of it well esteome<l, and invited the 
nobility to engage in it. 'J’he French colonies 
in Canada, Martinique, Ac., showed new 
signs of life ; new colonies were established 
in Cayenne and Madagascar, and to 8up|)ort 
these Colbert created a considerable naval 
force. Under the protection and in the 
house of the minister ( 10 ( 18 ) the Academy 
of Inscnptions was founded. 'I’hree years 
afterwards he founded the Academy of 
Sciences, and in 1071 the Academy of 
Architecture. He enlarged the Royal 
liibrary and the Garden of Plants, and 
built an observatory, in which ho employed 
Huyghens and Cassini. Pie began the mea- 
surement of the meridian in France, and sent 
men of science to Cayenne. After having 
conferred the greatest benefits on his country 
he died in 1088, out of our with the king 
and the people. 

Colburn, Zerah, ‘the calculating boy,’ 
bom in Vermont, TLS., in 1804, died in 
1840. Before his sixth year ho began to 
manifest wonderful powers of arithmetical 
computation, and in public exhibitions 
astounded learned mathematicians by the 
rapidity and accuracy of his processes, but 
the faculty left him when he grew up. After 
acting as a teacher and itinerant preacher, 
he was latterly professor of languages at 
Norwich University, Vermont. 

CoPobester, a mun. and pari, borough 
and river-port, Plngland, county Essex, 51 
miles N.E. by e. liondon, mostly situate on 
the summit and sides of an eminence 
rising from the river ('oine ; well built and 
amply supplied with water. It has a gcKKl 
coasting ti^e and employs a great number 
of small craft in the oyster-fishery. It is a 
place of high antiquity, there being no place 


in the kingdom where so great a quantity 
and variety of Homan remains have bt?en 
found as here. It is supposed to be the 
Canial43dunum of the Homans, and was 
called (Wnc Ccaster^ from its situation on 
the Colne, by the Anglo-Saxons. Since 
1885 it returns one member to the House of 
Commons, having proviou-sly sent two. Pop. 
28,374. 

Colchester, Lord. See Abljoty (harks, 

Colohicin (koPchi-siu), an alkaloid ob- 
tained from colcbicum, used f{>r the allevi- 
ation or cure of gout and rhuuniatism. It 
jvcts as an emetic, diuretic, and cathartic, in 
large doses as a uarcotico-acrid }H)ison. 

Colchicum (korchi-kum), a genus of 
nlants, order Molaiitliacece, allied to the 
lilies. The ( 'ttU'hicim auttnnnahy or iiioadow 
satfron, is a bulbous-woted, stendem, peren- 
nial plant, which gi*owH in various parts of 
Europe, and is common in pnsturos in parts 
of England. From a small conn or bulb 
buried about fi in(;hes tleep, and covered 
with a l)rittle brown skin, there rises in the 
early autumn a tuft of fiowers having much 
the appearance of crocuses, flesh-coloured, 
w'hite, or even variegated. ^I'hey soon 
wither, and the plant disappears till the suc- 
ceeding spring, when some broad leaves are 
thrown up by each conn along with a tri- 
angular oblong seed-vessel, ’llie plant is 
acrid and poisonous, and cattle are injured 
by eating it, but it yields a medicine valu- 
able in gout and rheumatism. See ( 'dchiein, 

Colchis (korkis), the ancient name of a 
region at the eastern extremity of the Black 
Sea, resting on the Caucasus, famous in Greek 
mythology as the destination of the Argo- 
nauts, and the native c<mntry of Medea. 

Col'cothar, an impure brownish-red oxide 
of iron, which forms a durable colour, but 
is most used in polishing gloss and inctalH. 

Cold, the absence of sensii^le heat, es- 
pecially such a want of heat as causes some 
discomfort or uneasiness. The temperature 
in which man and other animals live is 
generally below the natural heat of the 
bo<ly, but this is easily kept up in ordinary 
cases by means of the food taken in and 
digested. A high degree of cold, however, 
pnaiuces bodily depression, and is a frequent 
source of disease, or even of death. For the 
ailment called a coldy see Catarrh. 

Cold-blooded Animals, a term applied ta 
those animals, such as reptiles, the temf>era- 
ture of whose blood ranges from the freezing- 
point, or near it, to 90 ' Fahr., in accordance 
with that of the surrounding medium. 
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Cold Cream, a cooling ointment prepared 
in various ways. A good variety may be 
made by heating four parts of olive-oil with 
one of white wax. I’his ointment cools the 
skin, rendering it soft and pliable, and is 
successfully applied for the cure of chapped 
hands. 

Coldstream, a village of Scotland in Ber- 
wickshire, on the Tweed. When General 
Monk quartered here in 1659-60 he raised 
an infantry regiment, which is called the 
Col(l»trcam Ouardn, and, with the exception 
of the Ist Foot, is the oldest in the British 
army. 

Cold-water Cure. See Hijdrfypathy. 

Cole, Thomas, a land8cai)e -painter. He 
was born in England in 1801, but was taken 
quite young to America, where ho died in 
1848. Among his works are the Voyage of 
Life, (bourse of Empire, Hunter’s lieturn. 
Views in the White Mountains, &c. 

Colebrooke, Hknry Thomas, Oriental 
scholar, born in I^ondon in 1765, died there 
1837. He became professor of Sanskrit at 
Calcutta and director of the Bengal Asiatic 
Society. His translations from the Sanskrit 
and his essays on Hindu subjects are valu- 
able contributions to Oriental scholarship. 

Colen'ao, .Iohn Wiluam, 1).1)., Bishop 
of Natal, born in 1814; educated at C-am- 
bridge; assistant-master at Harrow till 1842; 
apix)inted in 1853 first bishop of Natal, 
South Africa. He published treatises on 
Algebra and Arithmetic which have been 



Joshua, which called in question the his- 
torical accuracy of these books, involved the 
author in a conflict with his ecclesiastical 
Bupisriors, and he was deposed by the Bishop 
of Cape Town. 

But the decisions 
of the privy- 
council and 
Court of Chan- 
cery were in his 
favour, and he 
continued to ofifi- 
ciate as bishop. 

He died in 1883. 

Coleop'tera 
(Greek kolcos^ a 
sheath, and 
pirraHt a wing), an order of insects, com- 
monly known as bccUvs. They have four 
wings, of which the two superior {elytra) 
are not suited to flight, but form a covering 
and protection to the two inferior, and are 



Oue of the C!olooptera (Ciciiulela 
eampfstria). 

a, Ilewl. b. Thorax, e. Abdo- 
men. dd. Elytra, ee. Wings. 
//, Anteunse. 


of a hard and homy or parchment-like 
nature. The inferior wings, when not in 
use, are folded transversely under the supe- 
rior. The coleoptera undergo a perfect 
metamorphosis. The larva generally re- 
sembles a short thick worm with six legs 
and a scaly head and mouth. 

Coleraine (kol-ran'), a town, Ireland, 
county of Londonderry, on both sides of the 
river Bann, 47 miles N.w. of Belfast. Its 
trade, chiefly in linen, agricultural produce, 
and provisions, is considerable. Until 1885 
it returned one member to the House of 
Commons. Pop. 6694. 

Coleridge (korrij), Hartley, eldest son 
of Samuel Coleridge, was bom at Clevedon, 
near Bristol, on 19th September, 1796. In 
1815 he went to Oxford, where, three years 
after, he took his degree with high honours. 
Unfortunately he had contracted a propen- 
sity for drinking, and was deprived, on ac- 
count of his intemperate habits, of a fellow- 
ship be had obtained from Oriel (>>Uege. He 
then left Oxford and took up his residence 
at London, but latterly he resided in the 
lake country where he occupied himself with 
literary composition. In verse, his sonnets, 
and in prose his biographies (Worthies of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire and Life of Mas- 
singer) are the most important of his works. 
He died 6th .lanuary, 1849. His life was 
written by his brother, Derwent, born 1800, 
died 1883. In 1841-64 he was principal of 
St. Mark’s (‘ollege, Chelsea, in 1864-80 
rector of Han well. 

Coleridge, Henry Nelson, was the son 
of Colonel (.\)leridge, a brother of the elder 
CJoleridge, and born in 1800. A distin- 
guished student at Cambridge, and a con- 
tributor along with Macaulay and I’raed 
to Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, he is best 
known as the editor of the Literary Re- 
mains and Table Talk of his uncle, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. He died 26th January, 
1843. His wife, Sara Colerii>ge, a daughter 
of the great poet, aided her husband mate- 
rially in his editorial work and continued it 
after his death. She died 3d May, 1852. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, a celebrated 
English poet and philosopher, was bom on 
21 st October, 1772, at Ottery St. Mary, 
Devonshire, of which his father was vicar. 
Sent to school at Christ’s Church Hospital, 
to which he had obtained a representation, 
young Coleridge took little interest in the 
ordinary sports of childhood, and was noted 
for a dreamy abstracted manner, though he 
made considerable progress in classiciu stu- 
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dies, and was known even at that early age 
as adevourer of metaphysical and thot logical 
works. From Christ's (^hurch he went with 
a scholarship to Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he remained for two years, but with- 
out achieving much distinction. At this 
time, t(X), his ultra-nulical and rationalistic 
opinions made the idea of academic prefer- 
ment hc^peless, and perhaps it was partly to 
escape the difhculties and ^)orplexities ga- 
thering about his future that (.\)leri<lge sud- 
denly quitted Cambridge and enlisted in the 
loth l)ragot)ns. Jlescue«l by his friends 
from this position, he tot>k up his residence 
at llristol with two congenial spirits, Robert 
Southey, who had just been obliged ti» quit 
Oxford for his Unitarian opinions, and 
Lovell, a young (Quaker. Tl'he three con- 
ceived the project of emigrating to America, 
and establishing a pantisocracy as they 
termeil it, or community in whicli all should 
be eijual, on the banks of the Susquehann.’u 
^J'his scheme, however, never became any- 
thing more than a theory, and was finally 
disjiosed of when, in 17lk5, the three friends 
inanded three sisters, the Misses Fricket of 
Bristol. ( ’oleridge about this time started 
a periodical, the M'atchman, which did not 
live beyond the ninth number. In 171h> 
he took a cottage at Nether Stowey, in 
Somersetshire, where, soothed an<l sup- 
ported by the companionship of Words- 
worth, who came to reside at Allfoxden, 
he wrote much of his best poetry, in pai’- 
ticular the Ancient Mariner and the timt 
part of ( .'hristal >el. While residing at N ether 
Stowey he used to oHiciate in a Unitarian 
cha{>el at 'I'aunton, and in 1 7S)8 received an 
invitation to take the charge of a congrega- 
tion of this denomination at Shrewsbury, 
wdiere, however, he did nothing further than 
preach the probation sermon. An annuity 
bestowed on him by some friends (the 
'W'edgewootls) furnished him with the means 
of making a tour to (Germany, where he 
studied at the University of Gottingen. 
In 1800 he returned to England and Usik 
up his residence beside Southey at Keswick, 
while Wordsworth lived at Gntsrnere in the 
same neighlxmrhotxl. From this fact, and 
a certain common vein in their p<x;trv, arose 
the epithet of * Lake Sch<K)l ’ applied to 
their works. About 1804 f’oleridge went 
to Malta to re-establish his health, seriously 
impaired by opium-eating. In 1 800 he re- 
turned to hhigland, and after ten years of 
somewhat desultory literary work as lec- 
turer, contributor to perifxiicals, &a, Cole- 
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ridge in a sort took rt^fuge from the world 
in the house of his friend Mr. Gilhiian at 
Uighgate, Lt>udon. Here he passed the rest 
of bis days, holding weekly conversaziones 
in which he pourtnl himself fortli in elo(|uent 
monologues, Ix'ing by general consent one 
of the most wonderful talkei-s of the time. 
His views on religious and political subjects 
hatl now become mainly orthodox ami con- 
servative, and a great work on the I .ogos, 
which shoidd ixx’oncile reason and faith, 
was one of the dreams of his later yeiiivs. 
But f oleridge had long been ineapaldt' of 
ctmcentrjiting bis energies on anything, and 
of the many years he sptmt in the leisure 
jmd (|uit?tiiess of Highgate nothing remains 
but the 'I'able Talk and the fragmentary 
nottis and (Titicism gathered t«)gether, and 
t‘dited by his nephew, \aliiJible enough of 
their kind, but less than might have Ixuui ex- 
pected of ( N>leridgo. He di»‘d .1 uly 2.*»th, 1 h:m. 
'I’lui dreamy and transeendental (4iarueter 
of Coleridge’s poetry eminently exhibits the 
man. In his l)est moments he has a limt 
sublimity of thought and ex)>ression not 
Hurixissed by Milton; but he is often turgid 
arul verbose. Asa critic, especially of Shak- 
spore, Goleridgu’s work is of tlie bighest 
rank, combining a c<»mprehen8ive grasp of 
large critical prinei|)leH and a sifigularly 
subtle in.sight into details. Coleridge's 
poetical works include The Ammait Mariner, 
Christabel (imiomplete). Remorse, a tragtiily, 
Kubla Khau, a translation of Schiller’s 
Wallemstein, &c. ; his prose Wiirks, liio- 
graphia Literaria, ^riu} Friend, ^rh<! States- 
man’s Manual, Aids to Retlection, On tlie 
(Nmstitution of Church and State, ^c. I’os- 
thumously were published Hpeianiens of his 
Table Talk, 1 Jterary Jiemains, kv. 

Coleseed, a name for a vari».:tv of cab- 
bage {hramca Nupun) and its seed, which 
is made into oil-cake for feeding cattle. 

Col'et, I>H. John, an eminent divine, 
Dean of St. Faul’s, and founder <»f St. 
Faiil’s School, London, born 1 400, died 
His discourses did much to arciuse a sfiirit 
of religious inquiry, and, together with his 
liberal and reforming H])irit, entitle him to 
be regarded fis orm of the pioneers of the 
Reformation. 

Colewort. See CMatje. 

Coribri, a name for various sjxicies of 
humming-bird. 

Co'lic (from co/on, a portion of the large 
intestine), a painful disorder of the bowew, 
usually of a spasmodic chameter, unaccom- 
panied by diarrhcea, and presenting itself 
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in varioua forms. When the pain is accom- 
panied with a vomiting of bile or with 
obstinate costiveness it is called a bitious 
colic; if with windy distension, it takes 
the name of flatulent or windy colic; if 
with heat and inflammation, it takes the 
name of inflammatory colic, or enteritis. 
'J'here are many other varieties of this com- 
plaint, some of which are peculiar to certain 
oircupations or districts, as the painters* colic 
(see Lccul Pomminy), the Devonshire colic. 

Coligny (kol-in-yc), Gaspahd de, French 
a<hriiral, born in 1517, distinguished him- 
self under Francis I. and Henry II., who 
made him in 1 5.52 Admiral of France, After 
tl»e death of Henry 11. ( Joligny took the 
]*rotestant side in the religious strifes of the 
time, and became the head of the Huguenot 
party. He was generally unfortunate in 
the battles he fought, but speedily repaired 
his defeats by prudence and good manage- 
ment. When pea(!o was made Coligny was 
received with apparent favour at court But 
this was only a l)lind ; and on the night of 
St. Bartholomew’s (Aug. 24, 1572) Coligny 
was basely slaughtered, and his corpse given 
up to the outrages of the mob. 

Colima (ko-ls'ma), a town of Mexico, 
capital of the state of same name, situated 
in a fertile ])lain encircled by hills above 
which rises the lofty volcano of Colima. 
Pop. about 25,000. On the coast about 30 
m. S.S.W. of the city is the port, Puerto de 
Colima, or Manzanillo. The state has an 
area of 3743 miles; }>op. 72,591. 

Colise^um. See Colossdum. 

Coll, an island on the west coast of Scot- 
land, off Mull, county Argyle, one of the 
Hebrides, about 12 miles long and from 
3 to 3^1 miles brt)ad. A great portion of it 
is moor, incapable of cultivation; but there 
are some tracts of light and sandy soil which 
are tolerably productive. Gaelic is univer- 
sally spoken. l*<)p. 643. 

Collat'eral Relations, descendants of bro- 
thers or sisters, or the brothers or sisters 
of the ascending lines. 

Collateral Security, additional security, 
such as a deed granted over other property 
besides that already mortgaged. 

Collation, a comparison of one copy or 
thing of a like kind with another, especially 
manuscripts and editions of l^mks. — In 
canon law, the presentation of a clergyman 
to a benehce by a bishop who has the right 
of patronage. In such a case the combina- 
tion of the act of presentation and institu- 
tion constitute coUation. 


CoTleot, a term applied to certain short 
prayers in the liturgies of various churches. 
Some of the collects of the English Church 
are taken from the old Roman Missal, and 
are supposed to have been written by St. 
Jerome. Others are still more ancient; 
while a few have been added after the Re- 
formation. There is a collect for every 
Sunday in the year, and a corresponding 
epistle and gospel. 

College (Latin, collegium), in a general 
sense, a body or st)ciety of persons invested 
with certain powers and rights, performing 
certain duties, or engaged in some common 
employment or pursuit. In Great Britain 
and America some societies of physicians 
are called colleges. So, also, there are col- 
leges of surgeons, a college of heralds, &c. 
I’he most familiar application of the term 
college, however, is to a society of persons 
engaged in the pursuits of literature, in- 
cluding the professors, lecturers, or other 
officers, and the students. As applied to an 
educational institution the name is some- 
what loosely used. The higher class of 
colleges are those in which the students 
engage in study for the purpose of taking a 
degree in arts, medicine, or other subjects, 
and are connected with, or have more or 
less the character of universities, llie 
early history of these institutions is some- 
what obscure; the probability is that they 
were originally founded in the various uni- 
versities of the middle ages, with similar 
objects and from the same charitable mo- 
tives. Hostels or boarding-houses were pro- 
vided (principally by the religious owlers, 
for the benefit of those of their own frater- 
nity), in which the scholars lived under a 
certain superintendence, and the endow- 
ment of these hostels by charitable persons 
for the support of poor scholars completed 
the foundation of a college. Out of this has 
developed the modern English college as 
seen at Oxford and Cambridge, where each 
college, though a member or component 
part of the university, is a separate estab- 
lishment whose fellows, tutors, and students 
live together under a particular head, called 
vimtvr, prinoipnl, wardm, &c., of the col- 
lege. In Scotland, America, and Germany 
the college is practically one with the 
university, the latter body performing all 
the functions alike, of teaching, examin- 
ing, degree-conferring, &c. S^. Univer- 

sities. 

College of Civilians. See Doctors Com- 
mons. 
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College of Justice, the supreme civil 
court of Scotland (that isy the Court of 
Session), composed of the lonls of council 
and session (the judges), together with the 
advocates (= barristers), clerks of session, 
writers to the signet, &c. 

Collegiate Church, in England, a religious 
house built and endowed for a society or 
body corporate, a dean or otlier president, 
and secular priests, as canons or preben- 
daries, independently of any cathedral. 

Collie, a variety of dog especially common 
in Scotland, and from its inteUigence of 
much use to shepherds. It is of medium 
size and varies much in colouring, black and 
white being common, and Vdack with tan- 
coloured legs, muzzle, &c., being highly es- 
teemed. The head is somewhat fox-shaped, 
the ears erect, but with drooping f)oints, the 
tail rather long, bushy, and with a strong 
curl. 

Collier, Jeremy, English divine and 
political writer, born in 1(»5(). He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and having entered into 
orders obtained the rect(»ry of Ampton in 
Suffolk in 1 6.59. H e was a zealous opponent 
of the Kovolutionof 1688, and was repeatedly 
imprisoned for his iKilitical writings. He is 
chietiy rtiuiembered now for his Short View 
of the Immorality and Profaiieiujss of the 
English Stage —a work of considerable merit 
which is said to have effected a decided re- 
form in the sentiments and language of the 
theatre. He died in 1726. 

Collier, John Payne, English Shak- 
B(ierian critic, born in London in 1789, died 
in 1883. He became known a.s a critical 
essayist on old English dramatic literature, 
and was editor of the new edition of Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays in 1825. In 1831 his best 
work, the Hi.stt^ry of English Dramatic 
Poetry, was published. In 1842-44 he pub- 
lished an annotated edition of ShakR{>ere 
in 8 vols.; in 1844 Shakspere’s Library. 
Subsef^uently he pulilished several editions 
of Shakspere, and an excellent edition of 
Spenser (5 vols. 1862). He ma<le himself 
notorious by claiming that he possessed a 
copy of the 2d Folio Shakspere, 1632, 
with many marginal emendations and an- 
notations written in the middle of the 17th 
century, though, as was discovered, these 
notes were modern fabrications, probably 
by himself. 

Collimation, Line op, in an astronomical 
instrument, such as a telescope or transit 
instrument, the straight line whurh passes 
through the centre of the object-glass and 
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intersects at right angles a system of spider- 
threads placed at the focus of the eye- piece. 
The proper adjustment of the line of colli- 
mation of the 
instrument is 
necessary to 
accurate obser- 
vation of the 
time at which 
movements of 
the heavenly 
b(Klies take 
plaix). 

CoUima'tors, 

two Hinall sub- ('..Uiiuatioa. 

sidiary tele- 
scopes used for collimating astronomical in- 
struments, that is, for adjusting the lino of 
collimation, and for determining the colli- 
mation error. 

Collin'. See KoUin, 

Coriingwood, (’uthhert, ApmiraTj Lord, 
English naval eouiniamler, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1750. Ho entered the 
royal navy in 1761, and took part as flag- 
captafn <*n board the /iarfcnr in Lord 
Howe’s victory of June 1, 1794, commanded 
the Excellent <iuring the battle off ( 5ipe St. 
Vincent on the 14th of J^’ebniary in that 
year, and was made rear-admiral (>f the 
white in 1799. But his most distinguisheil 
service was at 'JVafalgar, where his skill and 
resolution drew warm praise from Nelson. 
i)n the latter’s death C/ollingwood as senior 
officer took command of the Meet, and gavo 
proof of his judgment and nautical skill in 
his dispositions for the preservaticui of tho 
captured vessels. For his services here ho 
was elevated to the rank of baron. He died, 
while cruising off Minorca in tlio Villv. de 
Parity on 7th March, 1810. (!ollingwood 
was the model of a naval officer, combining 
daring courage with cool juilgment, and firm 
discipline with much huTnanity. His Me- 
moirs arnJ (’orrespomlenco havo been pub- 
lished. 

Coriins, Anthony, English deistical 
writer, bom 1676, died 1721^ Ho was a 
friend of Locke, who described him as a 
mail who had * an estate in tho country, a 
library in town, and friends everywheni.’ 
His chief works are Discourse of Free 
I’hinking; Philosophical Inquiry (Jonceming 
Human Liberty; Disamrse on the (»roun<£» 
and lieasons of the Christian Religion; 
Uteral Scheme of Projdiecy (Considered. 

Collins, William, English msst, was liom 
in 1721 at Chicbester. While studying at 
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Oxford he wrote his Oriental Eclogues, the 
moderate success of which encouraged him 
to try a literary career in London. In 1746 
he published his Odes, containing pieces 
which now rank amongst the finest lyrics 
in the language. Disappointed with the 
reception his poems met with, and unstrung 
by irregular habits and excitement^ he fell 
into a nervous melancholy, from which he 
never quite recovered. He died in 1 759. 

Collins, William, an English painter, 
noted for his landscapes and domestic scenes, 
born in liondon Sept. 18, 1787; elected 
Koyal Academician 182f), died 1847. 

Collins, William Wilkie, son of the pre- 
ceding, born in London in 1824. He was edu- 
cated for the bar, but turned aside to litera- 
ture, in which he has sfuicially distinguished 
himself as a novelist of great dramatic and 
constructive power. Among his best-known 
works are Antonina (1850), Basil (1852), 
After Dark (1856), The Woman in White 
(1 860), The New Magdalen (1 878), The Evil 
Genius (1886), &c. 

Collision, in maritime affairs, the shock of 
two ships coming into violent contact, where- 
by one or both may suffer more or less injury. 
Collision may happen without blame being 
imputable to either jiarty, as where the loss 
is <)Ccasioned by a storm, in which case the 
misfortune must be borne by the party on 
whom it ha]>pens to light. Or a collision may 
arise where both parties are to blame — where 
there has been a want of due diligence or 
skill on both sides; in which case neither 
party has an action against the other. 
Thirdly, it may happen by the misconduct 
of the suffering party only, and then the 
rule is that the sufferer must Injar his own 
burden. liiistly, it may have been the fault 
of the ship which ran the other down; and 
in that case the injured })arty would be 
entitled to an entire compensation from the 
other. Strict laws and regulations to pre- 
vent collisions have been laid down, which 
contain rules concerning lights, and sailing 
and steering rules. By the rule of the road 
at sea, if two sailing ships are approaching 
each other end on, or nearly so, the helms 
of both must be put to port, so that each 
may pass on the port side of the other ; in 
crossing so as to involve risk of collision the 
sailing ship with the wind on the port side 
shall keep out of the way of the ship with 
the wind on the starboard, but if they have 
both the wind on the same side the ship 
which is to windward shall keep out of the 
way of the one that has it to leeward. If a 


steam -ship and a sailing ship are approach 
ing, so as to involve collision the forme 
must keep out of the way of the latter. I 
one vessel is overtaking another she mus 
keep out of the way of the last-name* 
vessel. 

Collo'dion, a substance prepared by dis 
solving pyroxiline (gun-cotton) in ether, o 
in a mixture of ether and alcohol, whicl 
forms a useful substitute for adhesive plaste 
in the case of slight wounds. When tin 
fluid solution is applied to the cut or woun< 
it immediately dries into a semi-trans[>arent 
tenacious film, which a<lheres firmly to tin 
part, and under it the wound or abrasioi 
heals without inflammation. In a slightb 
modified form collodion is also employed a 
the basis of a photographic process calle< 
the collodion proccas, ISee Photoyraphy, 

Col'loids, iion-crystalli/able substances 
such as gelatine, gum, &c. See DUdysu. 

Collot d'Herbois (kol-o-dar-bwa), Jeai 
Makte, French revolutionary, born in 1750 
On the outbreak of the revolution he aooi 
became prominent as a lea<Ier of the Moun 
tain or extreme party. After filling severa 
missions he was sent by Kobespierre aloiq 
with Fouche to Lyons in 1793, with alnios 
unlimited powers, and was guilty of th< 
most flagrant enormities. Keturiiing t 
Paris he became a determine*! opponent o 
Robespierre, and being chosen president o 
the (Convention (19th duly, 1794), contri 
buted to his fall. A few weeks after lie wa 
banished to Cayenne, where he died in 1790 

Collu'sion, in law, a secret agreement be 
tween opposing litigants t*i obtain a parti 
cular judieial decision on a preconcerte* 
statement of facts, whether true or false, t 
the injury of a third party. Collusion, whei 
proved to exist, nullifies the judgment ob 
tained through it. 

Collyrium (kol-lir'i-um), an eye-salve o 
eye-wash, a remedy for disorders of the eye^ 

Corman, George, English dramatic write 
and theatrical manager, born at Florence ii 
1733. Among his pieces are Polly Honey 
combe, The dealous Wife, and The Claudes 
tine Marriage, which wsis written in con 
junction with Garrick. From 1777 he con 
ducted the little theatre in the Haymarkei 
London, till paralysis rendered him helples 
in 1790. He died in 1794. 

Corman, George (‘the Younger’), son c 
the preceding, was born in London in 176S 
died there 1836. He was entered as 
student in the 'I'emple, but scnm left legs 
studies for dramatic and general literature 
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He assisted his father as director of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and succeeded him as 
its patentee. Most of his dramas were well 
received, and some of them still keep tlie 
stage, as John Bull, the Heir-at-law, Poor 
Gentleman, and Love Jjaughs at Lock- 
smiths. 

Cormar, or Kolmar, a city of Germany, 
in Upper Alsace, formerly in the French 


department of Haut Rhin, 80 miles s.s.w. 
Strasburg. It has manufactures of printed 
gootls, calicoes, silks, &c., besides cotton- 
mills, tanneries, &c. It was united to 
Franco in 1 607 by the Peace of Kyswick, 
and surrtuulcred to Germany by the 'Preaty 
of Versailles, ‘26th Feb. 1871. Po}). 26,106. 

Colne (koln), a town of England, in the 
coimty of and 31 mUes 8.K. t)f the town 


(’olOKHOi filiowiriK (Cathedral and Church of Ht. Martiri. 



of Tiancastor. The chief manufactures are 
cotton and woollen goods. Pop. of township, 
10,313. 

Colne, a small river in the W. Hiding of 
Yorkshire, giving name to the (^olne Valley 
pari. div. 

Coloca^sia, a genus of plants, nat. order 
Araceae, the leaves and tul>ers of which are 
acrid. Tlie latter contain much starchy 
matter, and they are used as food in the 
south of Eurojwi after the acrid matter is 
separated by washing or boiling, C' esculenia^ 
C. macrorhizo^ and others furnish the taro 
of the Pacific islands. See < ^oeeo Root. 

Coroc3mth, the fniit of (’ucUniis (or Cit- 
ruUus) Volocynthus, a species of cucumber, 
the dried and powdered pulp of which is the 
colocynth of the shops. It is used in medi- 
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cine as an aperient. 'J'he essential principle, 
which is of an extremely bitter nature, is 
called volftCjjiithine. 

Colocza. See Katncm, 

Cologne (ko-l6n'), (Jerman, Kola (krwln), 
a city of Hhenish I'nissia, on tlie left bank 
of the Hhine, forming, in connection with 
Ueutz, which serves as a tete-du-pont on 
the opi^isite sirle of the river (across which 
is a bridge of Iniats and an iron railway 
and general traffic bridge), a fortress of 
the first rank. The old fortifications, dating 
from the middle ages, are being, or have 
been recently, swejit away, new works being 
constructed in atxjordance with the prindplos 
of miKlem fortification. 'J'he town itself 
has been improved and extended, and streets 
once dark and filthy have been o|xmed up 
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or otherwise improved, but Cologne is still 
irregularly built and largely in the antique 
style. There are many fine old buildings 
as well as excellent modem ones; the 
churches in particular are interesting. The 
most important edifice of all is the cathedral, 
begun in 1248, one of the finest and largest 
Gothic structures in Europe. It was only 
completed in the present century, there 
being expended on it in 1828-84 over 
£1,000,000. It is in the form of a cross ; 
its entire length is about 445 feet; breadth, 
200 ft. ; height to ridge of roof, 202 ft. ; height 
of the two western towers, between which 
is a grand portal, 520 feet, being thus 
among the highest edifices in the world. 
The council-house, museum, and Gross ^t. 
Martin Church with its imposing tower 
should also be mentioned. The manu- 
factures embrace sugar, tobacco, glue, car- 
pets, leather, machinery, chemicals, pianos, 
and the celebrated can de Cd^grie, The 
trade by river and railway is very great. — 
Cologne is of pre-Christian origin, and was 
originally called Oppidum l/bioruriif being 
the chief town of tFie Ubii, a German nation. 
^I'he Romans made it a colony a.d, 51, and 
called it Vofouia Agrtppi'na (whence the 
name Cologne), It was annexed to the 
German Empire in 870, and became one of 
the most powerful and wealthy cities of the 
Hanseatic League, but latterly it declined. 
In 1792 it ceased to be a free city. It was 
taken by the French in 1794, ceded to them 
by the Treaty of Lun^ville in 1801, and 
restored to Prussia in 1814. Pop. 161,401. 

Cologne Earth, a kind of ochre, of a deep- 
brown colour, transparent, and durable in 
water-colour painting. It is an earthy va- 
riety of lignite or partially fossilized wood. 

Cologne Yellow, a pigment consisting 
of 2 parts yellow chromate of lead, 1 of sul- 
phate of lead, and 7 of sulphate of lime or 
gypsum. It is prepared by precipitating 
a mixture of nitrate of lead and nitrate of 
lime with sulphate of soda and chromate of 
potash. 

Colom'bia, Rkpublio of, formerly called 
New Granada, a republic of South America, 
consisting of the nine departments or states 
of Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyacd, Cauca, Cun- 
dinamarca, Ma^alena, Panama (or Istmo), 
Santander, and Tolima. The population in 
1881 was 3,878,600. The chief towns are 
Bogot^i, the capital; Medellin, and PanamA 
The territory of the republic includes the 
whole of the isthmus of Panamd, to the 
borders of Costa Rica, the Paci6c coast 


south to Ecuador, and that of the Caribbean 
Sea east to Venezuela; but there is much dis- 
puted boundary territory in the inland re- 
gions towards the south and east. The area is 
estimated officially at 504,773 square miles, 
but many consider this much too large. 
According to surface conformation the coun- 
try may be divided into the elevated region 
of the Cordilleras in the west, and that of 
the low-lying lands in the east. The former 
occupies the greater portion of the country, 
and presents a richly-diversified surface, be- 
ing formed chiefly of three mountain chains 
which stretch north and south in a nearly 
parallel direction, inclosing between them the 
valleys of the rivers Cauca and Magdalena. 
These, the two great navigable rivers of the 
country, flow northwards, joiningtheir waters 
about 120 miles from their embouchure in 
the C^aribbean Sea. In the central ridge 
is the culminating point of Colombia, the 
volcano of Tolima, 18,315 feet high. The 
low lands of the east form a transitionary 
region between the plains of North Brazil 
and the llanos of the Orinoco region, the 
drainage being carried to the Amazon and 
Orinoco. The chief coast indentations are 
the gulfs of Panama and Darien, 'i^he 
climate is naturally as varied as the surface 
of the country, but over a great part of the 
republic is very hot. At Cartagena, on the 
Caribbean Sea, and on the Pacific coast, 
yellow fever is endemic at some places; 
while on the elevated country, as the plain 
of BogoU, 8000 feet above the sea, the 
climate is perfectly salubrious, and the tem- 
perature seems that of eternal spring. The 
flora is rich and luxuriant. A great part 
of the country is still covered with virgin 
forests, which yield excellent building- wo<k1, 
Peruvian bark, caoutchouc, vanilla, &c. 
llie fauna includes the jaguar, puma, tapir, 
armadillo, sloth, various species of deer, anti 
the gigantic condor. The mineral wealth is 
various and abundant, though still imper- 
fectly explored. It comprises coal, gold, 
silver (both now largely worked by foreign 
companies), emeralds, and salt. Industry 
is at a very low stage. Maize, bananas, 
and plantains are the chief articles of food. 
Tobacco and coffee are cultivated and ex- 
ported. Sugar is also grown. Manufactures 
can scarcely be said to exist, Panama bats, 
mats, and coarse cotton cloths being almost 
the only articles that can be mentioned in 
this class. The chief ports are Barranquilla, 
Carthagena, C^olon ( Aspinwall), and PimamA 
The possession of the Isthmus of Panam£ 
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and the small line of railway (48 miles long) 
which runs between Panamii on the Pacific 
and Aspinwall on the Atlantic gives Co- 
lombia considerable commercial importance 
which is likely to be increased by the canidi- 
zation of the isthmus, if this is ever com- 
pleted. (See Pmuiinuu) At present the 
transit tr^e across the isthmus is estimated 
at i- 17,000,000 per annum. The foreign 
trade is chiefly with Britain and the United 
States. The exports arc chiefly precious 
metals, hides, coffee, tobacco, &c. ; the im- 
ports, manufactured gcH^ds. The exports and 
imports together are usually about£ 4, 000,000 
to ir>,000,000. There are several short lines 
of railway. The money standard is thejfwjso 
or dollar, nominal value 4«. — By the consti- 
tution, as amended in 1880, the executive 
power is vested in a president elected for 
six years, the legislative power in a congress 
of two houses — the Senate and the House 
of Kepreseutatives. The former consists of 
27 representatives, 3 from each dei)artment, 
and 0 members nominated by the president; 
the latter of representatives elected for four 
years, one for every 50,000 inhabitants. 
The revenue is generally under the expendi- 
ture and the finances are in an iiiiHatisfac- 
tory state. New (4ranada was discovered 
by Alonso de Ojeda in 1400; it was visited 
by (/olumbus on his fourth voyage, in 1502. 
The first Bpauish settlement was made in 
1610 at Santa Maria in the Gulf of Darien, 
and the whole country was fonned into a 
province under a captain-general in 1547. 
New Granada declared its indei>endence of 
Spain in 1811, and after eleven years of war- 
fare succeeded with the help of Venezuela 
in effecting its liberation. Iloth states then 
united with Ecuador, alst) freed from the 
Spanish domination, to form the first repub- 
Uc of Colombia; but internal dissensions 
arising, the three states again separated in 
1831, forming three independent republics, 
which have harl a very troubled existence. 
In 1861 the states forming New Granada 
by agreement adopted a new cr^nstitution, 
the republic henceforth to called the 
United States of Colombia, This title was 
retained till, by the new constitution adopted 
in 1886, the state cease<l to be a federal 
republic and became a unitary republic with 
the name of Kepublic of Colombia. Its 
recent history has presented a series of civil 
broils. 

ColomlDo, a seaf>ort town, the capital of 
Ceylon, on the south-west coast, and about 
70 miles west by south of Kandy, with 
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which it is connected by railway. It is a 
pleasant town with an extensive fort, within 
which are some of the best houses, and 
which occupies a projecting point of land. 
On the north side of the fort, on the margin 
of tlie sea, is the Pettah or Black Town, 
inhabite<l chiefly by Singhalese, while in 
the environs are most of the houses occu- 
pied by the English. The public buildings 
comprise the government offices, govern- 
ment house, supremo court, museum, &c. 
I'lirough the coustnu tion of a breakwater 
and otlior wtnks tliere is now excellent har- 
lK)ur accommodation; and numerous vessels 
call here. Pop. in 1887, 120,000. 

Colom'bo. See Calumlta. 

CoTon (Gr. k'oion)^ the middle portion of 
the large intestine, or that which lies be- 
tween the ea‘cum and the rectum or ter- 
minal portion. In man it is about feet 
long, and forms n series of pouches in which 
the digested food is for a time detained. 
It is itself believed to liav© some digestive 
power. 

Colon, a punctuation mark, thus : used 
to mark a paiiso iu the sense that might also 
bo indicated by a ftill stop. 

Colon', or Aspinwall (the former is the 
official name), a free port of (Colombia, on 
Manzanillo Island, on the north side of the 
Isthmus of I’anamii, at the Atlantic ex- 
tremity of the interoceanic railway, ami 
near that f)f the Panamii (’anal, hlstub- 
lislied ill connection with the railway, it 
hod an important transit trade before the 
canal was begun, and since then the place 
has been entirely transformed, a new town 
with wide and regular streets having lieeii 
built on a tract of land re<;laiined by tlio 
Uanal Oornijany. I'heru is extensive har- 
Imur accommodation. Pop. estimated at 
8000 to 10,000. 

Colonel (ker'nel), the commander of a 
regiment, whether of horse, f(K)t, or artillery. 
Any rank above a colonel constitutes the 
liearer of it a general officer. In the Britisli 
service the rank of coirmel is Inmorary, 
exccfpt in the artillery and engineers, and is 
usually bestowed upon officers of 8U[>erior 
rank and princes of the blooil, who receive 
the emoluments of it in addition to those of 
their regular rank. The actual commamler 
of the regiment is the lieutenant-colonel. 

Colon'na, an Italian family that had be- 
come important as early as the 8tb txsntary. 
Its fame during the middle ages eclipsed 
that of every other Roman family except 
the great rival house of the Orsini. The 
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Colonna famfly is at present represented 
by several branches, the Colonna -Sciarra^ 
Colonna -StigUano, &c. It played an im* 
portant part in the affairs of Europe, be- 
came allied to the greatest houses of Italy, 
Spain, and Germany, and has furnished 
many celebrated warriors, popes, and car- 
dinals. 

Colon'na, Cape (ancient Sunmm)y the 
southern extremity of Attica, Greece. Its 
summit is crowned by the ruins of a temple 
of Athena 269 feet above the sea, of which 
sixteen columns of white marble are still 
standing. 

Colon'na, Vittorta, the most renowned 
poetess of Italy, was the daughter of Fa- 
brizio (>olonna, high-constable of Naples, 
and born in 1490. At the age of seventeen 
she was married to Ferdinand, Marquis of 
Pescara, the companion of her youth, who 
became one of the distinguished men of his 
age. They lived in the happiest union, and 
when her husband died of wounds received 
at the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria 
sought consolation in solitude and in poetry. 
All her poems were devoted to the memory 
of her husband. She died at Rome in 1547. 
Her most celebrated work is the Rime 
Spirituali, 1538. They are considered among 
the happiest imitations of Petrarca. 

Colonnade', in architecture, any series or 
range of columns placed at ceitain intervals 
from each other. When surrounding the 
building on the exterior the colonnade is 
called ajicriatpU; when projecting beyond 
the line of the building it is called a, portico. 

Col'onsay and Or'onsay, two islands off 
the west coast of Argyle, Scotland, united 
at low-water, and at high-water only about 
100 yards apart; united length about 12 
miles; breadth varying from 1 to 3 miles. 
Inhabitants engaged in fishing and rearing 
cattle and sheep. Pop. 387. 

Col'ony, a settlement formed in one coun- 
try by the inhabitants of another. Colonies 
may either be formed in dependence on the 
mother country or in independence. In the 
latter case the name of colony is retained 
only in a historical sense. ProfHjrly, per- 
haps, the term should be limited to a settle- 
ment which carries on a direct cultivation 
of the soil, as in the Dominion of Canada 
or Australia; such settlements as those of 
the British in Hindustan or Malta being 
the mere superposition on the natives of a 
ruling race which takes little or no part in 
the general industry of the country. The 
motives which lead to the formation of 


colonies, and the manner of their formation, 
are various. Sometimes the ambition of ex- 
tending territory and the desire of increas- 
ing wealth have been the chief impulses in 
colonization; but colonies may now be said 
to have become a necessity for the redun- 
dant population of European states. Among 
ancient nations the principal promoters of 
colonization were the Ph(enicians,the Greeks, 
and the Romans; the greatest colonizers in 
modem times have been the English and 
the Spaniards, next to whom may be reck- 
oned the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the 
French. The Germans have latterly con- 
tributed largely to the tide of emigration, 
particularly in the direction of America; 
but they have done little directly as colo- 
nizers. 

The Phamician colonies were partly caused 
by political dissensions and redundant popu- 
lation, but were chiefly commercial, serving 
as entrepots and ports of repair for Phami- 
cian commerce along the coasts of Africa 
and Spain, in the latter of which they num- 
bered, according to Strabo, more than two 
hundred. But it was in Africa that the 
most famous arose, Carthage, the greatest 
colonizing state of the ancient world. The 
Greek colonies, which were widely spread 
in Asia Minor and the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, the coasts of Macedonia and 
Thrace, in South Italy and Sicily, were 
commonly independent, and frequently soon 
surpassed the mother states in power and 
importance. The colonies of Rome were 
chiefly military, and while the empire lasted 
were all in strict subordinatuui to the cen- 
tral government. As the Roman power 
declined the remains of them amalgamated 
with the peoples among whom they were 
placed, thus forming in countries where 
they were sufficiently strong what are 
known as the Latin races, with languages 
(Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Italian) 
which are merely modifications of the old 
Roman tongue. Before America and the 
way by sea to the East Indies were dis- 
covereil, the only colonies belonging to 
European states were those of the Genoese, 
Pisans, and V^enetians in the Levant and 
the Black Sea, flourishing establishments 
on which the mercantile greatness of Italy 
in those days was largely built. 

The Portugiiese were the first great coloni- 
zers among mo<lern states. In 1419 they dis- 
covered Ma^leira, the Azores, and the Cape 
Verd Islands; the Congo and the Cape of 
Good Hope followed; and before the cen- 
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tury was out Vasco de Gama had landed at 
Calicut on the Malabar coast of India. The 
first Portuguese colonics were garrisons 
along the coasts where tliey traded: Mo- 
zambitjue and Sofala on the east coast of 
Africa, Ormuz and Muscat in the Persian 
Gulf, Goa and llamao on the west coast of 
India. (Jolonies were established in Cey- 
lon in 1505, in the Moluccas in 151 0. Brazil 
was discovered in 1 490, and this magnificent 
(possession fell to Portugal, and was colo- 
nized alwut 1.580. government at 

borne and the subjection of the country to 
Spain caused the loss of nupst of the Portu- 
guese (u)lonies. The Portuguese now possess 
several territories in Asia, at t»oa, l)aiu;u), 
and Dili, India; Macao, China; aiul some 
islands in the Indian Arc! li pelage >. I u Africa 
they possess the( 'aj)e V'erd and other islands; 
settlements in Senegambia, (guinea, Mozara- 
bhjue, iSofala, Angola, Jienguela, Mossame- 
des, formally amounting in area to about 
700,000 sep miles; but 3 *ortuguese influence 
is really limited to a very small |)ortion of 
this. 

Soon after the Portuguese the Spaniards 
commenced the work of colonization. In 
1492 (’olumbus, on l»oard of a Spanish 
vessel, discovered the island of San Salva- 
dor. Hayti, or San I)<»rniugo, Porto llico, 
Jamaica, and (’uba were soon colonized, 
and before the middle of the Ifith century 
Mexico, Peuador, Venezuela, New Crranada, 
I’cru, and Chili were subdued, and Spain 
took the first rank amongst the colonizing 
powers of Euroi>e. But the S{>aniar(lH never 
Ideally attenii)ted to develop the industrial 
resources of the subject countries. The pur- 
suit of mining for gold or silver occupied 
the colonists almost exclusively, and the 
enslaved natives were driven to work them- 
selves to death in the mines. Cities were 
founded, at first along the coasts, for the 
sake of commerce and as military posts; 
afterwards also in the interior, in (particular 
in the vicinity of the mines, as Vera Cruz, 
Cumana, Porto Bello, Carthagena^ Valencia, 
( 'aracas; Acapulco and Panama, on the coast 
of the Pacific; Lima, Concepcion, and Buenos 
Ayres. The colonial intercourse with Spain 
was confined to the single port of Seville, 
afterwards to that of Cadiz, from which two 
squadrons started annually — the ffolleons, 
awmt twelve in number, for Porto Bello; and 
the fleet, of fifteen large vessels, for Vera 
Cruz. When the power of S(>ain declined, 
the colonies soon took the opportunity to 
declare their independence, and thus were 
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formed the republics of Mexico, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chili, Ac. 
C/uba, Porto Pico, the l'hUi()pine Islands, 
and a few other small places in India and 
Africa arc now all that remain of the 
colonies of S()ain. 

The hate of 1‘hilip II., who prohibited 
Dutdi vessels from the (port of Lisbon, 
fipreed the Dutch tcp im(>ort directly from 
India or lose the large carrying trade they 
hatl acquired. Sevei^ com(panio8 were sckpu 
fiirmod, and in 1 fi02 they were united into 
one, the Dutch East India Company, with 
a ]nono{Poly of the East India trade and 
sovereign (xpwers over all conquests and 
coloiiies in India. The Dutch now rapidly 
de(>rived the PiPrtugucso of nearly all their 
East Indian territories, settled a colony at 
the (-ape of Good Mo()e (1(>50), established 
a West Imlia C(»m(tany, made extensive con- 
quests in Brazil (1023 09), which were soon 
lost, and more permanent oiu^s on sorntp of 
the smiUler West India Islands, as San 
Eustatia, Curavoa, Salpa, Ac. The growing 
(Power of the British and the loss of Hol- 
land’s independence during the Na(>(>leoiiic 
wars were heavy 1 plows to the colonial 
(power of the nation. But the Dutch still 
(possess numerous colonies in the lllast In- 
<lies, among which the more im(Portant are 
Java, Sumatra, Dutch liomeo, the Molucca 
Islands, and part of New Guinea, alsrp 
several small islands in the West Indies, 
and Surinam. 

No colonizing (power of Europe has had 
a career of such uniform prosperity as Great 
Britain, The Plnglish attempts at ciplouiza- 
tion began nearly at the same time with the 
Dutch. After many fruitless attempts to 
find a north-east or north-west passage to 
the East Indies, English vessels found their 
way rounii the Ca(pe of CJood Hope to 
the East Indies in 1591. The East India 
Company was established in 1 600. English 
commerce with India, however, was not at 
first important, and they (possessed only single 
factories on the continent up till the begin- 
ning of the 18th century. The ruin of the 
Mogul Em(>ire in India after tlie death of 
Aurengzebe (1707) afforded the op{Portunity 
for the gnpwth (pf British (xpwer, an the Brit- 
ish and French were c<pm(pelled to interfere 
in the contentions of the native princes and 
governors. The French appeared at first to 
maintain the superiority; but the British in 
turn got the upper hand, and the victory of 
Clive at Plassey in 1756 laid the foundation 
of an exclusive British sovereignty in India. 
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By the middle of the next century the Brit- 
ish territory embraced, with the exception 
of a few dependent states, nearly the whole 
of India, and this vast territory was still 
under the government of the East India 
Company — a mercantile company, controlled 
indeed by parliament, but exercising many 
of the most Important functions of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. On the suppression 
of the Indian mutiny (1857-58) the govern- 
ment of India was transferred to the crown 
by act of parliament in 1858. 

The discoveries of the Cabots, following 
soon after the voyages of Columbus, gave 
the English crown a claim to North Ame- 
rica, which, though allowed to lie dormant 
for nearly a century, was never relinquished, 
and which, in the reign of Elizabeth, led to 
colonization on a large scale. Raleigh’s set- 
tlement on Roanoke Island (N. Carolina) in 
1 586 failed to become permanent, but in 1 607 
the colonists sent out by the London Com- 
pany to Chesapeake Bay founded James- 
town, on the James River, in Virginia The 
next great settlement was that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who landed 21 at Dec. 1620, in 
Massachusetts Bay. The colonization of 
New Hampshire, Maine, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, soon followed. In 
the State of New York and the Hudson 
River Territory the British found the Dutch 
already in ixMSsession ; but in 1 664 they seized 
the colony of New Amsterdam by force, 
changing its name to New York in honour 
of James, Duke of York. Pennsylvania was 
founded by William Penn, and colonized 
with Quakers in 1682; Maryland in 1631 
by a party from Virginia; Carolina in 1670 
and Georgia in 1732 by colonies from Eng- 
land. Colonies were early established in 
the West India Islands, including Barba- 
does, half of St. Christopher's (1625), and 
soon after many smaller islands. New- 
foundland was taken possession of in 1583, 
colonized in 1621 and 1633. Canada was 
surrendered to Britain at the Peace of Paris 
in 1 7 68. In 1764 began the disputes between 
Britain and its North American colonies, 
which terminated with the acknowledgment 
of the independence of the United States, 
Ciuiada .till remaining a Britiah depen- 
dency. 

Australia was discovered in the begin- 
ning of the 17th oentuiy. The first Aus- 
tralasian settlements of Britain were penal 
colonies. New South Wales, discovered in 
1770, was estitblished as a penal colony in 
1788; Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), dis- 


covered by Tasman inl642, followed in 1803; 
West Australia, also hrst used as a. pemd 
settlement, became a free colony in 1829; 
Victoria (Port Philip) was colonized in 1836, 
and made an independent colony under its 
present name in 1851; South Australia was 
settled in 1836 ; New Zealand, discovered by 
Tasman in 1642, began to be used for whale- 
fishery about 1790, was settled in 1839, and 
made a colony in 1 840. In 1 851 the discovery 
of the abundance of gold in Victoria gave a 
great impetus to the prosperity of the Aus- 
tralian colonies. In 1874 the Fiji Islands, 
and in 1884 part of New Guinea, were an- 
nexed as crown colonies. In South Africa- 
Cape Colony, first settled by the Dutch in 
1652, became an English colony in 1814, 
The latest annexations in this quarter are 
Griqualand West (1880), the Transkeian 
Territories (1875-84), Walfisch Bay (1884), 
and Bechuanaland (1885). Further north 
are the crown colonies — Lagos, the Niger 
Districts, the Gold CJoast, Gambia, and 
Sierra Leone — all, except Lagos, which was 
ac(|uired in 1861, ancient possessions of the 
British crown. In Euroiie Great Britain 
has a few colonies acquired for militaiy 
reasons— Gibraltar in 1704, Malta andGozzo 
1800, Heligoland 1807. 

It is estimated that the existing British 
colonies and dependencies embrace about 
one-sixth of the land surface of the globe 
and nearly the same proportion of its popu- 
lation. See Britain. 

According to their government relations 
with the crown the colonies are arranged 
under three heads ; — (1.) Crown colonies, 
in which the crown has the entire control 
of legislation, while the administration is 
carried on by public officers under the con- 
trol of the home government. (2.) Colonies 
possessing representative institutions but 
not responsible government, in which the 
crown has no more than a veto on legisla- 
tion, but the home government retains the 
control of public officers. (8.) Colonies pos- 
sessing representative institutions and re- 
sponsible government, in which the crown 
has only a veto on legislation, and the home 
government has no control over any officer 
except the governor. All colonies are, how- 
ever, disabled from such acts of indep^dent 
sovereignty as the initiative in war, ailiances, 
and diplomacy generally. 

Frame was somewhat late in establishing 
oolonies. Between 1 627 and 1636 the Wert 
Indian islands of St. Christopher’s, Guade- 
loupe, and Martinique were colored by 
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private persoBs. Champlain waa the pio- 
neer of the French in the exploration of the 
North American continent, and founded 
Quebec in 1608. Colliert purchased several 
West India islands, as Martinique, Cruade- 
loupe, St Lucia, &c., and sent out colonists 
in 1664 to Cayenne. In 1670 the East 
India Company formed by Colbert founded 
Pondicherry, which became the capital of 
extensive i>o8se8sions in the East Indies. 
At the beginning of the 18th century France 
had extensive settlements in Canacla, Nova 
Scotia^ and Newfoundland, the most flour- 
ishing of the West India islands, and ■ she 
seem^ to liave a prosperous career before 
her in India. Ere long, however, the rival 
interests of British and French colonists 
brought about a conflict wdiich terminated 
in the loss of Canada and other North Ame- 
rican ]K)8ses8ion8, as well as many of the 
West India Islands, while the dominion of 
India passed into the hands of the British. 
The chief colonial possessions of France at 
present are: in India, Pondicherry, and a 
few other small territories; Cochin China, 
Tonquin, and the protectorates of Aunam 
and Cambodia in S. Eastern Asia; New 
Caledonia^ the Loyalty and Maniuesas 
Islands, &c., in Oceania; in Africa, Algeria, 
Tunis, Senegarabia, island of Reunion, the 
protectorate of M adagascar, &c. ; in America, 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Bartholomew, 
and Guyana. Algeria is now oflicially a 
French department. 

Of recent years Grrmnni/ has made an 
effort to take rank as a colonial power, and 
has acijuired in Africa the territories of Da- 
maraland and Luderitzland to the northward 
of C/a|)e Colony, the Cameroons District, a 
considerable portion of territory formerly 
claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar, the 
Kilima-Njaro, the greater part of Somali- 
land, &C. ; also in the Pacific a i>ortion of New 
Guinea, now called Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 
and the Bismarck Ajx^hipelago. Dcnimirk** 
northern dependencies, Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Faroe Islands, though of consider- 
able extent are of small value. In the 
West India Islands she has Bt. Thomas, 
settled in 1672; Santa Cniz, purchased 
from France in 1738; Bt. John; and some 
smaller islands. 

Corophon, an ancient Ionian (Greek) city 
of Asia Minor about eight miles north of 
Ephesus, one of the places that claimed to 
be the birtliplace of Homer, and the native 
city of Ihlimnermus, the elegiac poet, and 
of other eminent men. 
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Col'ophon, the device or imprint at the 
end of a published work, w^hich in old IxKiks 
fretiuently stated the name of tlio author as 
well as the printer’s name, along with tho 
date and plac^ of publication, most of which 
infonnation is now put in the title-page. 

Colophony, the dark resin obtained by 
distilling tuqx)ntine. 

Colorado (kol-o ra'dr>), one of the United 
States of America, situatetl in tho central 
belt of states in the Rocky Mountains, l>o- 
tween lat. 37" and 4V N., and Ion. 102" and 
109" w., and containing an area of l()3,tJ4r) 
m\. miles. The western and central poriions 
<»f its area are occupied by an intricate 
plexus of wild and irrtjgular ranges inclosing 
valleys known as ‘parks,’ most of which are 
fertile, well wooded, and of a mild climate. 
'I’hese ‘parks’ are a)>parently the Ixutins 
former lakes uphoaved and deprived of their 
waters by volcanic agency, with their (uigi- 
nal shape and situation at the foot of high 
mountains undisturbed, while their lowest 
depths are from 6000 to 0000 feet above the 
level of the sea. A large number of the 
mountains are over 14,000 feet high, incltid- 
ing Pike’s l*eak. Thong’s Peak, and others. 
The east of the state is a vast plain well 
adapted for piutture. ’I’ho rivers include the 
Arkansas, B. Platte, Grand River, Ac.; 
many of thcjm remarkable for tln^ grandeur 
of tbeir cafions. Among wild animals are 
the grizzly, the black and brown bear, 
prairie-wolf, buffalo, several kinds of deer, 
big-horn sheep, Ac. ’J’here are extensive 
ft>rests. Of the arable lands in the state 
a great portion requiie irrigation. Grass- 
hoppers soinctimes commit great raviigcs. 
The climate is dry and healthy. 'I’he chief 
wealth of (.^dorado consists of its minerals, 
principally gold and silver. From the dis- 
covery of gold in 181)8 up to 1887 the yield 
was about £11,000,000, that of silver aliout 
half as much; but silver is now profluced to 
a greater value than gold, over £3,000,000 of • 
silver having been raised in 1886. Iron is 
pretty widely diffused, and coal is found ex- 
tensively. There is an extensive scries of 
railways. The public schofd system is good, 
and there is a state university. Colorailo 
was little known previous to iMfiO; it was 
organized as a territory in 1861, and a<l- 
mitted as a state in 1876. The state capital 
is Denver, which in 1870 had a population 
of 4769, and in 1886, 64,800. Ijea<lvine is 
the next in importance. Pop. of the state 
in 1870, 39,864; in 1880, 194,327; in 1886, 
244,000. 
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Colorado, a name of two rivers of the U. 
States. — (1) The Westebn Oolobado, or 
Rio Colorado, fonned by the junction of 
the Green and Grand Rivers, at al)out lat. 

N. ; Ion. 110“ w., in Utah. It flows south- 
west and south through Arizona, and be- 
tween Arizona and Nevada and California, 
and after a total course, including Green 
River, of about 1200 miles, falls into the 
Gulf of (. Jalifornia. Among the most wonder- 
ful natural objects in North America is the 
Big CUuion of the Colorado, between Ion. 112“ 
an<l 115“ w. Here the river flows between 
walls of rock which are nearly vertical, and 
are in some places 0000 feet high. This 
cafion is more than 300 miles long. (2) A 
river in Texas which rises in the north-west 
part of the state, flows generally south-east, 
and after a course of about 900 miles falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico at the town of Ma- 
tagordo. 

Colorado Beetle, an American species of 
beetle (( 'hrt/somifhtf or J^oluf/rammat or Do- 
ryph^ra fhcemUnmta)^ nearly half an inch 
in length, almost oval, of a yellowish colour 
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marked with black spots and blotches, and on 
the elytra with ton black longitudinal 8tri|>e8. 
The wdngs, which are folded mnler the ely- 
tra, are of a blood-red colour. It is a native 
of the eastern slopes of the Kooky Moun- 
tains, and works great havoc among the 
potato croi>8. 

Colorim'eter, an instruiuent for measur- 
ing the depth of colour in a liquid by com- 
parison with a standard liquid of the same 
tint. 

Colos'ssB, an ancient city of Asia Minor, 
in Rhrygio, on the Lyons, a branch of the 
Mieauder. It was the* seat of one of the 
early churches of Asia to whom the apostle 
Paul wrote about 62 or 63 a.d. See Colos- 
sians, 

Colosse'om, a name given to the Flavian 
Amphitheatre in Rome, a large edifice for 


gladiatorial combats, fights of wild beasts, 
and similar sports. It was begun by Ves- 
pasian, and finished by Titus 80 A.i). The 
outline of the Colosseum is elliptic, the ex- 
terior length of the building being 620 and 
its breadth 513 feet; it is pierced with 
eighty openings or vomitaria in the ground 
story, over which are superimposed three 
other stories, the whole rising perpendicu- 
larly to the height of 160 feet. Although 
two-thirds of the original building have dis- 
a])peared it is still a wonderful structinre. 

Coloa'fiiaxLB, Kpiktle to the, was written 
to the ( Vilossians by the a];) 0 Htle Paul either 
from Rome or C.*sesarea, at the same time 
that he wrote the epistles to the Ephesians 
and to Philemon. The epistle contains a 
summary of (Christian doctrine, especially 
dwelling on the divine jx^wer and majesty 
of Christ, and a series of practical exhor- 
tations to specific duties of (.Christian mo- 
rality. 

Colos'sus, in sculpture, a statue of enor- 
mous magnitude. The Asiatics, the Egyp- 
tians, and in particular the Greeks, have 
excelled in these works. I'he most oele- 
bratcil Egyptian colossus was the vocjal sta- 
tue of Mem non in the plain of Thebes, sup- 
posed to be identical with tlie most northerly 
of two existing colossi (60 ft. high) on the 
west bank of the Nile. Among the colossi 
of Greece the most celebrated was the Co- 
lossus of Rhodes, a brass statue of Apollo 
70 cubits high, estiioined one of the wonders 
of the world, erected at the port of Rhodes 
by Chares, 290 or 288 u.c. It was thrown 
down by an earthquake alxmt 224 b.c. 
The statue was in ruins for nearly nine cen- 
turies, when the Saracens, taking Rhodes, 
sold the metal, weighing 720,900 lbs., to a 
.lew, about 653. There is no authority for 
the popularly -received statement that it 
bestrode the harbour mouth, and that the 
Rhodian vessels could pass under its legs. 
Among the cohissi of Phidias were the Olym- 
pian Zeus and the Athena of the 1‘juliheuon; 
the former 60 ft. high and the latter 40. 
1'he most famous of the Roman colossi were 
the Jupiter of the C^qutol, the Aimllo of the 
Palatine Library, and the statue of Nero, 
110 or 120 ft. high, and from which the 
eontigufnis amphitheatre derived ite name 
of Colosseum. Recently rock-cut statues 
have been measured at Bamian on the road 
between C -abul and Iilalkh, the largest being 
173 ft. high and the second 120 ft. 

Among moilem w'orks of this nature is 
the colossus of San Carlo Borromeo, at 
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Arona, in the Milanese territory, 60 ft. in 
height; the ^Bavaria’ at Munich, 65 fthigh; 
the statue of Hermann or Arminius near 
Detmold, erected in 1875, 90 ft. in height 
to the point of the upraised sword, which 
itself is 24 ft. in length; the height of the 
hgure to the point of the hehnet being 55 ft. ; 
the statue of Germania, erected in 1883 near 
lliideshoiin, a figure 34 ft. high, placed on 
an elaborately -sculptured i)ede8tid over 81 
ft. high; and Bartholdi's statue of Liberty 
presented t<» the U. St.ates by the French 
nation, and whu'h measures 104 ft., or to 
the extremity of the torch in the hand of 
the figure 138 ft. It is erectod at New 
York harljour on a pedestal 114 ft., is con- 
structed for a lighthouse with one of the 
most |>owerf 111 fixed lights in the world, and 
stanus 317 ft. above moan tide. 

Colos'trum, the first milk of mammalia 
secreted after giving birth to young. It 
differs in composition from ordinary milk; 
has a purgative action, and servos to clear 
the bowels of infants of the meconium or 
faecal matter which they contain at birth. 

Colotir is the name given to <listinguish 
the various sensations that lights of various 
rates of vibration give to tiie eye. As is the 
case with many of the wcjrds that denote 
our sensations, the word cohtar is also ap- 
plied to the projxirties of bodies that cause 
them to emit tlie light that thus affects our 
senses. 'J’he molecular oonstitutiou of a 
body determines the character and numlier 
of the light vibrations it returns to the eye, 
and so gives to each body its own charac- 
teristic colour; hence the term colour is used 
to denote that in respect of which txKlies 
have a different appearance to the eye in- 
dependently of their form. 

< )rdiiiary whit« ■ light ( the light which comes 
from an incandescent solid or liquiil) when 
transmitted through triangular prisms of 
glass f>r other media ditfering in dispersive 
power from the atmosphere, is shown to 
consist of a numl>er of erdoured lights, 
which, meeting tlie eye, t<jgether pro<luce 
the sensation of white light. (See Spectrum 
and Lij/ht.) 1’he etdours tlius shewn are 
usu.'illy said to Iks eM.*ven- red, orangts, yel- 
low, green, Idue, indigo, violet; although 
in '^ality there is an enonnous, if not an 
Kriiiite number cd perfectly liistinct cedours 
in light. 'I’he seven colours are frequently 
called the primary colours, and other tints 
and shades are producible liy mixing them; 
but in a stricter sense the primary colours 
are three in number, namely, red, greerx, and 


violet (or blue). These throe colours or 
kinds of light cannot l.)e resolved into any 
others. In the scientific sense of the woixl 
white and black ore not considered colours, 
a white body reflecting and a black tnxly 
alworbing all the rays of light without sepa- 
rating them, whereas the colours proper are 
due to separation of the rays of light by 
partial absorption and reflection or by re- 
fraction. If a body absorbs evory other 
kind of light and reflects or transmits red 
light only, it will appear of a red cedour; if 
it absorbs every kind except blue rays, it 
will appear blue; and Ht> on. If more than 
one kind of light be trunsmitted or reflectoil 
the object will appear of a ct>lour cxuii- 
jKmndcd of these different rays of light. 

In art the term cidoiir is applied to that 
combination or modification of tints which 
produces a ])urticular and desired effec^t in 
]>aiutiug. The tudours of the Hpeetruni have 
to be distinguished frtun ct>lour used in ic- 
ftTonce to ptfjmaUx. 'J'ho jdgnients red, 
blue, and yellow, regarded in the arts os the 
primary coltnirs, produce effects, when mixed, 
very <Uffereut from those prodiiced by ad- 
mixture of the corn “Hporn ling spectnnn 
enhmrs. These three |)igment (Kdr>urH ft»rm 
otlier cidours thus: red and ytdlow make 
orange, yellow and l)lue make grt+en, and 
red and blue make purple; but refl, blue, 
and yellow cannot l)e produced by any com- 
bination of the other cedours. - jf/oca/ c.nlours 
are those which are natural to a particular 
object in a picture, and by which it is dis- 
tinguished from other objects. Neutral 
col our those in which the hue is broken by 
partaking of the reflocted coltMirs of the 
objects which surround tham.— Positive 
colour those which are unbroken by such 
accidents as affect neutral objects.— Cbw- 
plrvu’utary colours, colours which together 
make white; thus any of the primary colours 
is complementary to the otlier two. — Sub- 
jcctivfi or accidental cftlours, the imaginary 
complementary colours seen after fixing the 
eye for a short time on a bright-coloured 
object, and then tuniiiig it smldeuly to a 
white or light-coloured surface. 

Colours in herahlry are azure, blue; gules, 
red; sable, black; vert, green; purpure, 
purjde; or tamiy, orange; and murrey 
ter sanguine, dark crimson. (Hoe Ihr(^lry») 
Military colours are the flags or eiisigns of 
a regiment. Hoe Colours {Military). 

Colour>bli]idimts, total or partial inca^sv- 
bility of distinguishing (y>lours. Colour- 
blindness has been divided into three grades: 
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(a) Inability to diflcern any colour, so that 
light and shade, or black and whit^ are the 
only variations perceived. (6) Inability to 
distinguish the nicer shades of the more 
composite colours, as browns, grays, and 
neutral tints, (c) Inability to distinguish 
between the primary colours, red, blue, and 
yellow, or between them and their secon- 
daries, green, purple, orange, and brown, 
lied is the colour which the colour-blind are 
most commonly unable to distinguish, while 
yellow is the most easily recognized. Colour- 
blindness occurs in eyes whose power of 
vision, as to form and distance, is quite per- 
fect, and may exist unknown to the person 
affected by it. This defect is common espe- 
cially among men. The cause of it in almost 
every case which has been carefully investi- 
gated, has been found to be seated in the 
sensorium, not in the visual apparatus. It 
will be easily understood that those whose 
eyesight is thus defective are disqualified 
for holding various positions. 

Colour Printing, the art of producing 
pictures, designs, cards, &c., in various 
colours by means of lithography, printing 
from metal blocks, &c. The ordinary me- 
thods are: (1) the chromo- lithographic, in 
which a tracing of the original picture, or 
the like, is first made, and a copy trans- 
ferred to as many stones as there arc colours 
in the original, every colour requiring a 
fresh stone. I'he drawing on each stone is 
made to lit in, or with the preced- 

ing one, and as the paper passes through 
the machine an additional colour is added 
every time, and thus the picture is built up 
colour upon colour (each l>eing allowed to 
dry before the next is put on) until it is 
completed. Some chromos or oleographs 
may have as many as 25 or 30 printings 
or colours. (2) Block or surface colour 
printing is specially adapted for book illus- 
trations or similar work where nicety of 
detail or rapidity of production is required. 
As in chromo-lithography various printings 
are necessary; but these, while producing 
similar effects, are reduced in number by a 
method of printing several tints of the same 
colour at one operation. Each block, which 
is usiially of zinc and prepared in the usual 
way, is capable of producing three or more 
gradations of the same colour; the darkest 
shade from the normal surface, lighter shades 
being got from parts which have been bitten 
or corded in an almost imperceptible de- 
gree — the deeper corrosions giving, of course, 
the Ughtest shade. When all the tints of 


one colour are thus printed from one block 
and at one operation, a second block with 
gradations, in the same way, is used, re- 
gistering as in chromo-lithography, and so 
on until the picture is finished. 

Colours, Military, square flags carried 
by infantry regiments, and in war regarded 
as rallying points in danger. Each British 
regiment (excluding rifle corps) carries two 
colours, one called the royal or first colour, the 
other called the reyimental or second colour. 
On the former are the number of the regi- 
ment, an imperial crown, and the union cross 
(cross as in the Union Jack) onablue ground. 
On the latter, which is of the same colour 
with the facings of the regiment, are the 
regimental number and the devices, victo- 
ries, and mottoes gained by the regiment. 
To capture the colours of a regiment is re- 
garded as an honourable feat. 

Colour - sergeant, a non - commissioned 
officer who ranks higher and receives better 
pay than an ordinary sergeant, and who, in 
addition to discharging all the ordinary 
duties of a sergeant, attends the colours in 
the field or near head-quarters. There is one 
to each company of infantry. 

Colporteur (kol-por-t<’«r'), a French term 
now naturalized in England, and appro- 
priated to a class of men always, or most 
commonly, subsidized by societies or asso- 
ciations with the view of disseminating re- 
ligious literature by carrying about publi- 
cations for sale, generally at reduced rates, 

Coltoji, Charles Caleb, English writer, 
born 1780, died by his own hand at Fon- 
tainebleau 1832. He held the united living 
of Kew and Petersham, but was eccentric 
in his manners, extravagant in his habits, 
and irremediably addicted to gambling and 
its attendant vices. Bewildered by his 
pecuniary obligations be fled to the United 
States, and after a sojourn there of some 
years took up his abode in Paris, where he 
acquired a fortune of £25,000 by gambling, 
winch was B(K>n dissipated. Through ap- 
prehension of a surgical operation he com- 
mitted suicide. He wrote several satirical 
poems, Hypocrisy, Napoleon, &s.; but his 
most remarkable work is Lacon; or, Many 
Things in Few Words. 

Colt's-foot, Tussilago Farfdra, a British, 
weed of the order Composite, the leaves of 
which were once much employed as a remedy 
for asthma and coughs. The name is given 
from the leaf somewhat resembling the foot 
of a colt, being broad and heart-shaped; the 
flowers are y^low. 
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Celt’s Revolver. See Readver. 

Coruber, a genus of non- venomous ser- 
pents, which includes, besides several N. 
American snakes, the Cduber yRsculapUf 
common in the neighbourhood of Rome, and 
regarded as the serpent which was s.'icred to 
A^culapius, the god of medicine. To the 
same family belongs the common ringed 
snake of Britain ( Tropidomtus natrix), 
which attains a length of 3 or 4 feet. 

Colum'ba. See VcUumba. 

Colam1>a, St., a native of Ireland (Oar- 
tan in Donegal), born 521, died at Iona 597. 
In 645 he founded the monastery of Derry, 
and subsequently established many churches 
in Ireland. About 563 he lauded in the 
island of Hy, now called Iona, and founded 
his church. About 565 he went on a mis- 
sion of conversion among the northern Piets, 
and traversed the whole of Northern Scot- 
land preaching the Christian faith and 
foimding monasteries, all t»f which be made 
subject to that which he had set u[) on the 
island of Hy. The Oolumban church was 
in some points of doctrine and ceremonial 
opposed to that of Rome, to which it owed 
no allegiance. Shortly before his death ho 
revisited Ireland. I'hore is a well-known 
life of St. Columba, Vita Sancti (Jolumba<, 
written by St. Adamnau, abbot of Iona. 

Columba'nus, SAiNi,or Saint Coi.umban, 
a missionary and reformer of monastic life, 
bom in Ireland apparently about 540, be- 
came a monk in the Irish monastery of 
Benchor (Bangor), went through England 
to France with twelve other monks to 
preach Christianity, and founded the mon- 
asteries of Aunegray, Luxeuil (590), and 
Fontaine in Burgundy. His rule, which 
was adopted in latter times by many mon- 
asteries in France, commands blind obedi- 
ence, silence, fasting, prayers and labour, 
much more severe than the Benedictine 
rule, and punishes the smallest offences of 
the monks with stri|>ea He retained also 
the old ecclesiastical customs of the Irish, 
among which is the celebration of Easter 
at a different time from the Roman Church. 
Ho appears to have remained at Luxeuil 
for nearly twenty years. He then went 
among the heathen Alemanni, and preached 
Christianity in Switzerland. About 612 
he passed into Lombardy, and founded the 
monastery of Bobbin, in whidi he died in 
615. His writings comprise his monastic 
rule, sermons, some poems and ecclesiastical 
treatises. His Life was written by Abbot 
Jonas, a successor in the abbacy of Bobbia 
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Columba'rium, in Roman antiquities, a 
place of sepulture for the ashes of the dead 
after the custom of burning the dead had 
been introduced. Columbaria consisted of 
arched and square-beaded recesses formt^i 
in w’alls in which the cinerary urns were 
deposited, and were so named fnim the re- 
semblance between these recesses and those 
formed for the doves to build their nests in 
in a dove-cot. 

Colum'bia, the capital of South Carolina, 
situated on au elevateil plain on the left 
bank of tht> Cknigaree. 1 1 is regularly laid 
out, and contains some fine public build- 
ings, including the stato-honse. Among 
the educational institutions are the South 
(Carolina University, founded in 1804, and 
a Presbyterian theological coll(*go. Pop. 
10,036. 

Columbia, a city of the U. States, in 
Pennsylvania, on the Siisijuehanna, a great 
mart for lumber. l\>p. 8312. 

Columbia, Bkitish. See lirituh Co- 
lumbia. 

Columbia, District of, a small tract of 
country in the U. States, on the Potomac, 
about 120 miles from its mouth, surrouiuleil 
on three sides by Maryland, forming a 
neutral district for the seat of the national 
government. It has an area of 64 squaro 
miles; was formed into a territory in 1873; 
and contains the cities of Washinghm and 
(leorgetown, the fonnor of which lias ht«en 
the national capital since 1 800. 'I'he affairs 
of the district and of Washington arc admin- 
istered by three coininissioriers directly un- 
der Congress. Pop. 177,624. 

Columbia College, a distinguisherl edu(*a- 
tkmal institution in Now York, established 
in 1746, and giving a course of instruction 
in literature, (livinify, science, medicine, law, 
and mining. 

Columbia River, or Oregon, a river in 
N. America, flowing into the Pacific Ocean, 
and rising at the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in British Columbia. It has a very 
winding course partly in British Columbia 
but mainly in the U. States, where it receives 
two large tributaries, (’lark's River and 
Snake River. Latterly it turns abruptly to 
the west and forms the lK>undary between 
Washington Territory and Oregon. It 
drains an area of 298,000 S(|uare miles, and 
has a len^h of about 1400 miles. 

ColumliifUs, the pigeon family of birds. 
They are characterize by the hinder toe 
being well developed, by the double dilata- 
tion of the crop, and by their habit of feed* 
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ing their young with food disgorged from 
this receptacle. 

Coruxnbine, the popular name of plants 
of the genus A quikgia, order Banunoulaceae, 
with live coloured sepals and hve spurred 
petals. The common columbine {A . mUgaris) 
is a favourite garden flower, and owes its 
name to the fancied resemblance of the 
petals to the form of pigeons (L. cdumha), 

Corumbine, in the older pantomimes, a 
female mask with whom Harlecpiin was in 
love; their marriage formed the denouement. 
In modern pantomime the chief female 
dancer in the harlequinade. 

Coluxn'bium. See Niobium. 

Colum'buB, a city of the U. States, tlie 
capital of ( )hio, in Franklin county, on the 
east bank of the Scioto, near the centre of 
the state. It contains some notable public 
buildings. IMie capitol is second in size 
only to that of Washington, and is built of 
gray limesttnie in the simple Doric style. 
Other buildings are the deaf and dumb 
institution, institution for the blind, lunatic 
asylum, penitentiary, H. Catholic cathedral, 
&c. Educational institutions include the 
state university, Columbus medical college, 
Starling medical college, &c. There is a 
very extensive trade, and the manufactures 
are important and varied. Ikip. 61,647. 

Columbus, a town in the United States, 
in Georgia, on the Chattahoochee River, 
well built, with cotton and other manufac- 
tures. Pop. 10,123. 

Colum'buB, Christophsb (in Spanish, 
Vhrutov<d CUon; in Italian, Oristoforo Co~ 
lombOf which is his real name), was born in 
Genoese territory in 1435 or 1436, died at 
Valladolid, Spain, 1606. His father, Do- 
menico (k)lombo, a poor wool-coml^r, gave 
him a careful education. He appears to 
have gone to sea at an early age and to 
have navigated all parts of the Mediterranean 
and some of the coasts beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar. In 1470 we find him at Lis- 
bon, where he married the daughter of Bar- 
tolommeo de Palestrello, a distinguished 
navigator. He had gradually come to the 
conclusion that there were unknown lands 
belonging to Eastern Asia separated from 
Europe by the Atlantic: whilst the Portu- 
guese were seeking to reach India by asouth- 
east course round Africa he was convinced 
that there must be a shorter way by the 
west He applied in vain to Genoa for as- 
eistaaoe, and equally fruitless were his en- 
deavours to interest John II. of Portugal in 
the enterprise. He then determined to apply 


to the Spanish court; and after many dis- 
appointments he induced Ferdinand and 
Isabella to equip and man three vessels for 
a voyage of discovery. It was early in the 
morning of Friday, on the 3d of August, 
1492, that Columbus set sail from the port 
of Palos, and after sailing for two months 
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the expedition narrowly escaped failure. 
The variation of the needle so alarmed the 
crews that they were on the point of break- 
ing out into open mutiny, and he was obliged 
to promise that he would turn back if three 
more days brought no discovery. On the 
third day (Pith Oct. 1492) the island of 
Guanahani or San Salvador was sighted, 
which Columbus believed to belong to East- 
ern Asia and to be connecte^l with India — 
a belief which he carried with him to his 
grave. Hence the mistaken name of In- 
dians applied to the natives of America, 
and that of West Indies applied to the group 
of islands of which Guanahani forms one. 
On landing Columbus threw himself upon 
his knees and kissed the earth, returning 
thanks to God. The natives collected round 
him in silent astonishment, and his men, 
ashamed of their disobedience and distrust, 
threw themselves at his feet, begging his for- 
giveness. Columbus, drawing his sword, 
planted the royal standard, and in tbe name 
of bis sovereigns took possession of the 
country, which, in memory of his preserva- 
tion, he called San Salvador. He then sailed 
in search of other lauds, and discovered Cuba, 
St. Domingo, and some other of the West 
India islands. Being so far successful, he 
built a fort at Hispaniola, Hayti, left some 
of his men there, and set out cm his return 
to Europe, where he wasreceived with almost 
royal honours. In 1493 he set out on his 
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second great voy^e from Cadiz, with three 
large ships of heavy burden and fourteen 
caravels, carrying 1 500 men. He discovered 
the island of 1 )oiniuic*.a, and afterwanls Ma- 
riegalante, (iruadeloufHi, and Porto Kioo, and 
at length arrived at Hispaniola. Finding 
the colony destroyed, he built a fortified 
town, which he called, in honour of the queen, 
Imhella. He then left the island in order 
to make new discoveries, visited *Iamaica, 
and returning after a voyage of live months, 
worn down with fatigue, found to his great 
joy that his brother Bartolommeo hatl ar- 
j^ived at I.salxjlla wth provisions and other 
supplies for the colony. Aleaiiwhih^ a general 
dissatisfaction had broken out anumg his 
compauioiiH, who, insteatl of the expected 
treasures, ha<l found hanlsiups and laluair. 
Iliis and new.s of calumnitis !>eing st^t on 
foot against him at home induced him to 
return to Spain, where his presenct?, and pro- 
bably aljM.) the treasure he brought, silenced 
his enemies. In May, 141*8, ho Haile<l with 
six vessels on his third voyage. 'Phree of 
his vessels he sent direct to Hispainola; with 
the three others he took a more southerly 
direction, and having <liseovero<l 'rrinidml 
and the continent of America, returned to 
Hi8i)aniola. His colony h.a«l now been re- 
moved from Isaiiella, acc<»r<ling bi hisiirders, 
to the other side of the island, ami a new 
fortress erecte<l called St. I ><»mingo. < kdum- 
buH found tilt: ctilony in a state of conftision, 
but 8(K>n restored tram)uiUity. H is tmemies, 
in the meantime, endeavoured to convince 
his sovereigns that his plan was to make him- 
self independent, and ( 'olurnbus was not only 
disphu:ed, but Francisco lU: Bobivdilla, a new 
governor who ha<l come fnim Spain, even 
sent him to that tM>untry in chains. On his 
arrival (in 1,5(10) orders were sent directing 
him to be set at liberty and inviting him to 
court, blit for this injurious treatment he 
never got retlresa, though great promises 
were made. After some time he was able 
to set out on his fourth and last voyage 
(1502) in four slemler vessels supplied by 
the court. In this exfiedition be was ac- 
companied by his brotlier Bartolommeo and 
his son Hernando. He encouut(jre<l every 
imaginable disaster from storms and sbip- 
wreck, and returned to Spain, sick and ex- 
hausted, in 1504. The death of the queen 
soon followeil, and ho urged in vain on Fer- 
dinand the fulfilment of his promises; but 
after two years of illness, humiliations, and 
despondency, Columbus dieil at Valladolid. 
His remaiiui were transfiorted^ according to 

in 


his will, to the city of St. t>omingo, but on 
the cession of Hispaniola to the French 
they wore removed in January, 1790, to the 
cathedral of Havannah in Cuba. 

Columeria, Liumus .Timius Modehaths, 
Komau writer on agriculture; born at (^adiz 
in S()ain; lived about the middle of the first 
century after ( "hrist, and wrote twelve books 
w'hich are still extant, one of which, on gar- 
dening (De Ko Uustica), is in verse. 

Corumn (Latin, coluvina), in architecture. 



('ulumn (Tnucan onlorl, illuKtratins tfu* tcrin* apiilicj 
to th«^ iM'Vi.'nti imriH. 

a round pillar, a cylindrical solid body set 
upright and primarily intended to support 
some sufierincumljent weight. A column 
has as its most essential poiiion a long solid 
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body, called a shafts set verticalTy on a atylo- 
bate^ or on a C 9 ngeri 68 of moiii&ngs which 
forms its basc^ the shaft being surmounted 
by a more or less bulky mass which forms 
ita cap iial. In classical architecture columns 
have commonly to support an entablature 
consisting of three divisions, the architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, adorned with mouldings, 
&c. The accompanying cut will illustrate 
these and other terms. Columns are distin- 
guished by the names of the styles of archi- 
tecture to which they belong; thus there 
are Hindu, Egyptian, (Grecian, Homan, and 
G othic columns. In classic architecture they 
are further distinguished by the name of 
the order to which they belong, as Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, Composite or Tuscan col- 
umns. They may also be characterized by 
some peculiarity of position, of construction, 
of form, or of ornament, as attached, twisted, 
cabled, &c., columns. Columns are chiefly 
used in the construction or ad<3mment of 
buildings. ' They have also been used, how- 
ever, singly for various purposes, especially 
for numuments. See Corinthian, Doric, Io- 
nic, Gothic, &c. 

Column, in military tactics, a formation 
of troops drawn up in deep tiles, showing a 
small front; as distinguished from line, which 
is extended in front and thin in depth. 
I’hey are said to be close or open, according 
to the intervals between the battalions, 
regiments, &c., of which they are composed. 
Sometimes the name column is given to a 
small army, especially when actively en- 
gaged. 

Corure, in astron., one of two great circles 
which divide the ecliptic into four e<|uul 
})arts. One passes through the solstitial and 
the other through the enuinoctial points of 
the ecliptic. 

Colym'bus, the diver genus of birds, giv- 
ing name to the family Colymbidie, which 
includes also the G relies. 

Colza Oil, an oil much employed for burn- 
ing in laiu}>s, and for many other purposes. 
It is expressed from the seeds of Brtmica 
campestTu olcif^ra, and from allied plants of 
the cabbage family. It is yellowish-brown, 
and has little or no smell. It becomes 
thick and solid only at very low tempera- 
tures. 

Coma, in medicine, a state of complete in- 
sensibility, resulting from various diseases, 
as apoplexy; from narcotics, as opium; from 
accident or injury to the brain; or from ex- 
cessive cold. 

Coma, the luminous, nebulous, hatrlike 


substance surrounding the nucleus of a 
comet. 

Coma Bereni'ces, Berenice’s Hair, a 
small constellation of the northern hemis- 
phere containing about forty stars visible to 
tbe naked eye, situated between Bootes and 
the tail of Leo. 

Comacchio (ko-mak'ki-5), a fortified town, 
Italy, province of Ferrara, amidst unhealthy 
marshes, about 2 miles from the Adriatic, 
with productive fisheries. It is the seat of 
a bishopric. Pop. 7630. 

Coma'na, an ancient city of Cappadocia, 
celebrated in antiquity as the seat of the 
solemn worship of Ma (the moon goddess). 
Its site has not been identified. 

Comanches (ko-man'cbez), an American 
Indian tribe formerly roaming through Texas 
and part of Mexico. They were excellent 
horsemen, and extremely warlike, but their 
numbers are now insignificant. Some <jf 
them have been collected on a reservation 
in tbe western part of tbe U. States Indian 
Territory. 

Comayagua (ko-ma-yii'gwa), a town of 
Central America, in Honduras, the capital 
of department of the same name, situated on 
the southern border of the plateau of Coma- 
yagua, about midway between tbe two 
oceans; a jKJor place. Pop. about 10,000. 

Comb, an instrument with teeth, made of 
tortoise-shell, ivory, horn, w(x>d, bone, metal, 
or other material, used for dressing the hair, 
and by women for keeping the hair iu its 
place when dressed. ComlM have been used 
from the earliest times by rude as well as 
by civili/.cKl races. 

Combaco'num, a town of Hindustan, pre- 
sidency of Madras, district of Tan j ore. It 
was the ancient capital of the Chola dynasty, 
and is one of the most ancient and sacnsl 
towns in the presidency. It has a great 
many well -endowed Hindu temples, a gov- 
ernment college, courts, A:c. A brisk tra<le 
is carried on with visitors and pilgrims. 
Pop. 50,098. 

Combat, Trial iiy. See Dottle, Wager of 

Combe, Andrew, born at Edinburgh 
1797, died 1847. He was educated at the 
Edinburgh High Scho<d, and afterwards 
for the medical profession at the university 
there. In 1822 he cftmmenced practice 
at Edinburgh, and had considerable suc- 
cess. In 1838 he was ap{)Ointed one of the 
physicians extraordinary to the queen in 
Scotland. His chief works are : Observations 
on Mental Derangement (1 831), Principlesof 
Hiysiology (1834), Physiology of Digestion 
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(1836), and A Treatiae on the Physiological 
and Moral Management of Infancy (1 840). 
Like his brother George he was a zealous 
phrenologist. 

Combe, George, brother of the foregoing, 
was bom 1788, at Edinburgh; died at M<Mire 
Park, Surrey, 1858. He was bred to the 
law, and in 1812 was admitted a member of 
the Society of Writers to the Signet. He 
was the fiiiit to introduce the doctrines of 
phrenology into Great Britain; and visited 
Germany and America lecturing on his fa- 
vourite science. He was also a zealous pro- 
moter of the cause of popular education and 
social progress; and was among the first to 
advocate compulsory education and the 
establishment of a board of health. Besides 
the Constitution of Man, published in 1828, 
and which has had an enormous circulation, 
be is the author of A System of Phrenology 
(1825); lieotures on Popular Education 
(1833); Moral Philosophy (1840); The Life 
and Correspondence of his brother, Dr. An 
drew (\)mbe (1850); Princii>le8 (jf Criminal 
Legislation and Ihison Discipline Investi- 
gated (1854); and the iielation Ixjtween 
Science and Keligion (1857). 

Combe, WiLLrAii. See Coomht\ Witliam. 

Combermere, Sir Stapleton Stapleton- 
CoiToN, Viscount, English general, born 
in 1773, died 1865. He entered the army 
in 1790, and took part in the Mysore war 
against Tippoo Saib in 1798 and 1799. He 
served with distinction through the Pciiiin- 
Bular war, and was coinmander of the allied 
cavalry after 1810. In 1814 he wfuj created 
Baron (Jomberinere. In 1825 he was ap- 
pointed ooiniiiander-in-chief in India. He 
was latterly ( -oiistable of the Tower, and a 
held- marshal. 

Combination. See Permutations and 
Comhhuitions, 

Combreta'cea, an order of shrubby or 
arborescent ]M)lypetalouH exogens, tropical 
shrul)s or trees, with leaves destitute of 
stipules, and long slender stamens. Some 
of them are astringent and used for tanning 
(myrobolans), and the kernels of others are 
eatable. They are chiefly valued for their 
brightly -colon rod showy flowers, especially 
in tbe genus CofniitrHum. 

Combnation. the of>eration of hre on in- 
flammable su1)stances; or the union of au 
inflammable suljstance with oxygen or some 
other supporter of combustion, attended 
with heat and in most instances with 
light. In conseijueuce of the combina- 
tion of the carbon in fuel with the oxygen 
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of the air being tlie universal method of 
getting heat and light, and os when tlie 
action takes place the fuel is said to burn or 
undergo combustion, the latter term has 
been extended to those ejwes in wdiich other 
bixlies than carbon — for example, phospho- 
rus, sulphur, metals, &c. — burn in the air or 
in other substances than air — for example, 
chlorine. TlM)ngh the action between the 
gas and the more solid material, Jis coal, 
wootl, charcoal, of whose combination (com- 
bustion is the result, is mutual, the one hav- 
ing as much to do witli the process as the 
other, yet the former, as oxygen, chlorine, 
iodine, and the compounds which tliey form 
with each other and with nitrogen, hiivti 
received the immo of sup{K)rters of (conibus- 
tiiui, while to the latter the term combus- 
tibles has beeu assigned. 

Spontaneous Comhustiun is the ignition 
of a IxKly by the internal development of 
heat without the applicati(»n of lire. It not 
\infre(|uently takes plru^e among hea])8 of 
rags, wool, and cotton when lubri(cated with 
oil; hay and straw whim damp or moistened 
with water; and ('oal in the bunkerH of 
vessels. In the fiinit case the oil rapidly 
coinbiues with the oxyg«jn of tin; air, this 
being accompanied with great heat; in the 
second case the heat is produced l>y a kind 
of fermentation; in the third by the pyriUcs 
of the coal rapidly absorbing and condnning 
with the oxygen of the air. 'I'ho ti‘rni is also 
applied to th(^ extraordinary allr^gtcd pheno- 
menon of the human boily i»eing rediuced b> 
ashes without the <lireet application of Hn?. 
It is said to have octnirred in the aged am! 
{rersoiiH that were fat ami hard drinkers; but 
most chemists re ject the theory alt«>get)ier, 
maintaining that none of tim instances ad- 
duced are well authenticated. 

Com4die Fram^aise, the national sulmid- 
iz(jd theatre of Fraric«j, fonned in 1680 l»y 
the fusion of the two bodhis into whi<rh 
Molihre's company of m;t«»rs had split. It 
is at pn^sent managed by regulations made 
in 1812, modified by sul)se<|uent resolutions. 

Comediet'ta, a dramatic (join position of 
the commly class, lait not so mucdi elals>rat(!d 
as a regular comedy, and generally (jonsis- 
ting of one or at most two acts. 

Coxn'edy, a dramatic composition of a light 
and amusing class, its charact^jrs being repre- 
sented as in the circninstaiices or meeting 
with the incidents of ordinary life; distin- 
guished from trmjedjf .hy its spriglitlinesH, 
and the termination of its pl<rt or intrigue 
}>eiug happy; and from farce by its greaV'r 
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refinement and moderation, and by more of 
probability and lesa of burlesque. See Drama, 

Come'niuB, Johann Amoh, a Moravian 
educational reformer, born 1592, died 1671. 
He was chosen bishop (;f the Moravian 
Brethren, and suffered much in the perse- 
cutions of that body. He was the author of 
upwards of ninety works, the most im}3ort- 
ant of which are Janua Linguarum Keserata 
(1631) and Orbis Sensualium Tictus (1658). 
His high reputation brought him invitations 
from England, Sweden, and Hungary to aid 
in organizing public instruction; and the 
above works have been frequently trans- 
lated and imitated. 

Compete, certain celestial bodies which ap- 
pear at irregular intervals, moving through 
the heavens in paths whi<b seem to corre- 
spond with parabolic curves, or in a few 
instances in elliptical orbits of groat eccen- 
tricity. 'riie former, after being visible from 
the earth for a shorter or hinger time, dis- 
appear int(» space apparently never to return; 
the latter return to us periodically. Some 
cornets are only visible by the aid of the 
tele8co[re, while (others can bo seen by the 
naked eye. In the latter case they usually 
appear like stars accompanied w-ith a train 
oi light, sometimes short and sometimes 
extending over half the sky, mostly single 
and more or less curved, but sometimes 
forked. In a comet which appeared in 1744 
the tnun was divi<led into several branches, 
spreading out from the Ijcad like a fan. 
The train is not stationary relatively to the 
head, but is subject to remarkable move- 
ments. The direction in which it ]M)int8 
is always opposite to the sun, and as the 
comet pas.ses its [lerihelion the train changes 
its apparent position with extraordinary 
velocity. The head of the cornet is itself of 
different degrees of luiniiiosity, there being 
usually a central core, called the miclcMSf 
of greater brilliancy than the surrounding 
erjivelo)»e, called the rm/ta. 

Cornets were long regarded as suj)er- 
natural objects, and usuidly os ixrrtents of 
impending calamity. Tycho Brahe was the 
first who expressed a rational opinion cm the 
subject, coming to the conclusion that the 
comet of 1577 was a heavenly body at a 
greater distance fi-om the earth than that of 
the moon. 'I’lie general law of the motion of 
bodies, as well as his own observations on the 
comet of 1680, led Newton to conclude that 
the orbits of the comets must, like those of 
the planets, be ellipses, haviirg the sun in one 
locus, but far more eccentric; and having 


their aphelions^ or greater distances from 
the sun, far remote in the regions of space. 
This idea was taken up by Halley, who 
collated the observations which had been 
made of all the twenty-four comets of which 
notice had been taken previous to 1680. 
Tlie results were very interesting. With 
but few exceptions the comets h^ passed 
within less than the earth’s shortest dis- 
tance from the sun, some of them within 
less than one-third of it, and the average 
about one-half. Out of the number, too, 
nearly two-thirds had had their motions re- 
trograde, or moved in the opiw)8ite direction 
to the planets. While Halley was engaged 
on these comparisons and deductions the 
comet of 1682 made its appearance, and he 
found that there was a wonderful resem- 
blance between it and three other comets 
that he found recorded — the comets of 1 4.56, 
of 1531, ami of 1607. The times of the 
appearance of these comets had been at very 
nearly regular intervals, the average period 
being between seventy-five and seventy-six 
years. I'hoir distances from the sun, when 
in pcrihiJionf or wlien nearest tt) tliat lumi- 
nary, had been nearly the same, being 
nearly six-tenths of that of the earth, and 
not varying more than one-sixtieth from 
each other. I'he inclination of their orbits 
to that of the earth had also been nearly 
the same, between 17“ and 18 ’; and their 
moti<niH had all l)een retr<)grade. I’utting 
these facts together, Halley concluded that 
the comets of 14.56, 1531, 1 607, and 1682 were 
reappearances of one and the same ciunet, 
which revolved in an elliptic orbit round 
the sun, |>crforming its circuit in a ]:)eriod 
varying from a little more than seventy-six 
years to a little less than seventy-five; or 
having, as far as the olwervatitms had been 
carrie(l, a variation of about fifteen months 
in the absolute duration of its year, mea- 
sured according to that of the earth. For 
this variation in the time of its revolution 
Halley accounted upon the supposition that 
the form of its orbit had been altered by 
the attraction of the remote planets J upiter 
and Saturn as it passed near to them; and 
thence he concluded that the period of its 
next appearance would be lengthened, but 
that it would certainly reappear in 1758 or 
early in 1759. As the time of its expected 
reapj>earance approached, Clairaut calcu- 
lateil that it would be retarded 100 days by 
the .attraction of Saturn, and 518 by that of 
Jupiter, so that it would not come to the 
perihelion, or ]i)oint of its orbit nearest the 
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8un, till the ISth of Aprils 1759. It actu- 
ally reached its perihelion on tlie 13th of 
March, 1759, tKjing thirty days earlier than 
he bad calculated. Ahiiig with the |>erio<l 
of this comet and its jwrihelioti distance, the 
magnitude and form of its path were also 
calculated. Estimating the ineiui distance 
of the earth from the sun at 95,000,000 
miles (the number which w'as at that time 
considenxl os the true one), the mean dis- 
tance of the comet w'aa calculated to Iw 
1,705, ‘250,000 miles; its greatest distance 
from the sun, 3,355,400,000; its leivst dis- 
tance, S.*), 100,000; and the transverse or 
largest diamettT of its orbit, 3,410,500,000. 
This coniet, thereft)re, is a lK)dy belonging 
to the solar system, and «juite Ijcyond tlie 
attraction of any b<xly which does not Ixilong 
to that system; and as this is determined 
of one comet, analogy points it out as iHiing 
the case with them all. In 1835 it again 
returned, being first seen at Home, August 
6, and from that time continued to l)e 
observed till the end of the year in Eur(»pe, 
and through a great part of ui>nug 1836 itt the 
southern hemisphere. 

'.rhe tx)met dou<uiiinated I'Jnckes comrf, 
which has made repeated ap{)earari(M:s, wtm 
first oVyserved in 1818, and was identified 
witli a comet observed in 1786, also with a 
comet discovere<l in 1795 ]iy Mis.s Herschel 
in the constellatitm ( 'ygnus, and with another 
seen in 1805. Its orbit is an ellipse of com- 
paratively small ditneiiHioiiH, wholly within 
the orbit of Jupiter; its pttri(xl is 1260 days, 
or alxmt three years aii<l three-tenths. It 
hiis been frecjiiently olwerved since. Aiuttluir 
comet, the history of which is of the utmost 
importance in tla? latest theories regarding 
the connection of these IsKlies and the 
periodic showers of 8hof)ting- stars, is one 
known as Biela’s comet, diswivered in 18*26. 
It revolved alxjut the sun in alxiiit 6*^ years, 
and w^as identified as the same cornet which 
was (iliserved in 1772 and in 1806. Its re- 
turns were noted in 183*2, 1839, and 184.5, 
In 1846 it divided into two, returned <loubIe 
in 1852, hut has not since been seem, the 
supfKMition l^eing that it has been dissipated, 
and that it w'as represented by a great 
shower of meteors that wore »;en in Js’^ov. 
1 872. One of the most remarkable comets of 
recent times w’as that known as iJonati’s, 
discovered by I>r. Donati of Florence in 
1858. It was very brilliant In England in 
the autumn of that year, and on the 18th 
of October was near coming Into collision 
with Venut. The year 1881 was remark- 
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able for the number of comets recordeil. 
During that year no fewer than seven 
comets, including the well-known short- 
Iteriod comet Encke’s, were observed. 

M'he paths in which comets move are not, 
liki^ thosi; of the planets, all nearly in the 
same plane iis the orbit of the earth, btit 
are inclined to that orbit at all angles. 
Leaving out the small planets that have 
recently been discovered, all the others are 
eoiitaineil within a zone extending only 7 " 
on eivch side of the earth’s orbit; and, with 
the exception of Merctiry (by far the smallest 
of the <>/(/ planets), they are within half 
that spaci‘. Ihtt the orbits of the comets 
are at all possible angles; aiel tlm number 
increases with the angle, so that they ap- 
proximate to an eipial distributiou in all 
directions round tlu* sun as a centre, 'rak- 
ing all the orbits of which the iiudinations 
have }M‘en Jiscei’tttiiied, it has been found 
that t>f every huiuired the inclinations are 
as follows: from 0’ t<» 30'“, 26; 30'“ to 50 ', 
‘27; 50" to 89", 39; and 80“ to 90 ', 8. 'rhe 
comets that have been obs^jrved have inadi? 
their passages thnsigh very difrerent parts of 
the solar system; 24 have passed within the 
orbit of Mercury, 47 within that of Venus, 
5vS within that (»f the Earth, 73 within that 
<»f Mars, and the whole within that of 
flupiter. Of a hundred or tint real >outs, 
iiientioiu‘d by l^alandt!, about orn*-balf havts 
moved from west to cast, in the same dirta*- 
tion as the planets, atnl the other lialf in 
the opposite direction. The direct and 
retrograde ones do not aj)pear to follow t;ach 
other according to any law that has been 
discovered. From 1299 to 1.532 all that 
are mentioned were retrognwle; and five 
that were olwtirvcd frf»m 1771 to 1780 were 
all direct. 

That the cornets an* forintid of matter of 
smne sort c>r othcjf we know froirj the detise 
and opa<|ue appearance of their nucleus, as 
well os from the action of the plaiuits u{M>n 
them; but as their action upon the planets 
has not l)een great, or even isjrceptihh), we 
are led to the conclusion that they are not 
IxHlies of the same density or magnitude as 
even the smallest and rarest of the planeth. 
One modem theory of the nature of comets 
is that these l)odies were ejecbul millhms 
of years ago from the interior of suns, or 
planets In a snnlike state. Wl»en a comet 
is viewed through a telescoii© of considerable 
fK>wer there appears a dense nucleus in the 
centre of the luminous and apparently va- 
porous matter of which the external parts 
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lure compoBed; and the opacity of this 
nucleus varieB in different comets. On its 
first appearance, and again when it recedes, 
the luminous part of the comet is faint and 
does not extend far from the niicleuB; but 
as it moves on towards the perihelion the 
brightness increases, and the luminous mat* 
ter lengthens into a train, which, in some 
cases, has extended across a fourth of the 
entire circumference of the heavens. The 
most remarkable discovery of recent times 
regarding comets is the identity of the 
course of some of them with the orbit of 
certain showers of shooting- stars. This was 
first demonstrated by the Italian astronomer 
Schiaparelli, who proved the agreement 
between the orbit of the great comet of 1 862 
and that of the star-shower seen annually 
about August 9, 10. It has since been 
demonstrated that every meteoric stream 
follows in the train of some comet large or 
small, which either exists now or has been 
dissipated, as lUelas comet was, leaving 
only its meteoric trail to show where it 
once travelled; and that every comet is 
followed or preceded by a train of meteors, 
extending over a greater or less portion of 
the comet’s orbit according to the length of 
time during which the comet has existed. 

Com'frey, a name given to several Euro- 
pean .and Asiatic plants of the genus Synu 
ph^twnif nat. order Boraginacea^ The com- 
mon comfrey, S, offiaindle.t is found in Britain 
on the banks of rivers and ditches. Its 
root abounds in mucilage, which is useful 
in irritations of the throat, intestines, and 
bladder. 

Comines, Philippe de. See Oommines, 

Comiso (kri-me’so), a town of Sicily, prov. 
Syracuse. Pop. 19,383. 

Comitia, with the liomans, the assem- 
blies of the j)eople in which such public 
business was transacted as the election of 
magistrates, the passing of laws, &c. These 
were of three kinds: (1) The comiYm cm rt- 
atAf or assemblies of the patrician houses or 
popitlus in wards or curiau (2) The eovnitin 
cmturiata, or assemblies of the whole Homan 
people, including patricians, clients, and ple- 
beians in divisions called centuries. These 
assemblies are said to have been instituted 
by King Servius IHillius as a counterpoise 
to the powers of the e&mitia euriatn. After 
the institution of the centuriata the func- 
tions of the cnriata were almost confined to 
the election of priests, and the confirmation 
of dignities imposed by the people. The 
centuriata had the election of consuls, the 


deciding on war, the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of laws, &c. (8) The comitia trifmta^ 

or assemblies of the plebeian tribes only. 
The tributawere instituted not long after the 
expulsion of the kings, and originally trans- 
acted matters pertaining to the plebeians 
alone, but latterly had wider functions, 
electing the inferior magistrates, &c. 

Comity of Nations {comitas gentium)^ a 
phrase adopted in international law to de- 
note that kind of courtesy by which the 
laws and institutions of one state or country 
are recognized and given effect to by the 
government of another. 

Comma, in punctuation, the point [,] 
denoting the shortest pause in reading, and 
separating a sentence into divisions or mem- 
bers according to the construction. — In mu- 
sic, a comma is the smallest enharmonic 
interval, being the difference between a 
major and a minor tone, and expressed by 
the ratio 80:81. 

Comman’der, a chief; the chief officer of 
an army or any division of it. ’J'he office of 
Cmnmander-m-ehii f is the highest staff ap- 
pointment in the British army. The title 
is sometimes not commander- in -chief, but 
field-marshal commanding-in -chief, the dif- 
ference being that the former is appointed 
by patent for life, while the latter is ap- 
pointed by a letter of 8er\dce, and holds 
office (»nly during the pleasure of the sove- 
reign. In the navy, a commander holds a 
definite rank above lieutenant and imdet* 
captain. In matters of etiquette he ranks 
with a lieutenant-colonel in the army. In 
large vessels there is a commander as well 
as a captain, but in sloops and vessels of that 
class the commander is the highest ofiicer. 

Comman’dery, a term used in several 
senses in connection with some of the mili- 
tary and religious orders. Among several 
orders of knights, us the Templars, Hospital- 
lers, &c., it was a district under the control of 
a member of the order (calletl a commander 
or preceptor), who received the income of 
the estates Ixionging to the knights within 
that district, and expended part lor his own 
use and accounted for the rest; in England, 
more especially applied to a manor belong- 
ing to the priory of the Knights Hospitid- 
lers or Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In certain religious orders, as those of St. 
Bernard and St. Anthony, it was the district 
under the authority of a dignitary called a 
commander. 

Commandite (koin-mari-d@t), a term used 
in France, a partnership eti commandite be- 
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ing one in which a portion may advance 
capital without taking an active part in the 
management of the bueineas, and be ex- 
empt from responsibility for more than he 
put into it; much the same as limited 
liability. 

Commandments. See Decalwtm., 

Commemoration, at the University of 
Oxford, the day on which the annual solem- 
nity in honour of the benefactors of the 
university is held, wlien orations are de- 
livered, imd prize coin^xisitions art^ read in 
the theatre, and honorary degrees coiiferreil 
upon distinguished jiorsons. 

Commencement, in ( ’ambridgo Univer- 
sity, and also in the universities of tho 
United States, the day when masters of 
arts and dwtors i^eceive their degrees. 

Commen'dam, the administrative or pro- 
visional Tuauageinent of a l)enefice during a 
vacancy. The person intrusted with the 
management was caUe<l coinmemlator. The 
grant of ecclesijistical livings in this way 
gave rise to grexit abuses. In England the 
term was applied to a living retaine<i by a 
bishop after he ha-fl cetwed to Ixj an incum- 
Ixuit. By (5 and 7 William IV. the holding 
of livings in ammcndaut, was, for the future, 
abolished. 

Commen'sal (L. con, and incnm^ a table), 
a messmate; applied in zoology to animals 
which live on or in other animals for part 
or the whol(! of their life, siniply sharing the 
food of their host without iHjing parasitic 
on him : thus the j)ea-crabs live within the 
cavity of shell-fish, and find their fcKsi in 
the water introduced for the iKjncfit of their 
host. 

Commen'surable, an ap]^)eUation given to 
such quantities or magnitudes as can be 
measured by one and the same common 
measure. (/(nnmrttnuraUr 7i ntnbcrii wee euah 
as can be measured or divided by some other 
iiumlver without any remainder; such are 
12 and 18, as being measured by 6 or 3. 

Comm'entary, a term used <1) in the 
same sense os memoint^ for a narrative of 
{particular transactions or events, as the 
ikmitieniaritH of Ciesar. (2) A series or col- 
lection of oommeuts or annotations. These 
may either be in the form of detached notes, 
or may be embodied in a series of remarks 
written and printesl in a connected form. 

Commautiy (kom-man-tre), a town of 
France, dep. of Aliier, 8 ni. ».E. of Mont- 
lufypn, in the midst of a vast coal-field, to 
which the town owes its prosperity. Pop. 
12,416. 

An 


Coimn'eroe, the interchange of goods, 
merchandise, or property of any kind l)e- 
tween countries or communities; trade; traf- 
fic. 

Commerce, Chamher of, a Ix^ard chosen 
from among the merchants and trailers of a 
city to pnptect the interests of commerce; 
to lay before the legislature the views of 
their memlpers on matters afftjcting com- 
merce; to funnsh statistics as to the staple 
trade of the locality; and to attain by com- 
bination advantages which could not 
reachoil by private enterprise, Ac. These 
a-sKOiriations originated in I<Vance early in 
the ISth century. 'Phe first in Britain was 
that of (llasgow (1783); now all tho great 
towns have their chamber. A system t>f 
international chambers of commerce for pro- 
moting relations with foreign Citiintries has 
Ih.?€ui largely inloptod, especially by I'>Jince, 
(lermany, and Italy, who have chambers 
established in inmy parts of the world. 

Commercial Law (or the /oa* m< rehmu)^ 
the law' which regulates comiiieriMal affairs 
among the iiierchatits of different countries, 
or among merchants generally. It is de- 
riv(?d from the diffifrent inaritinjc codes of 
tiKMliscvnl Europe, tho imperial code of 
Home, international law, and tho custom 
of merchautH. Liird Mansfield (1701 '.>3) 
w:vH tho first groat exponent of commercial 
law in Britain, and a high modern authority 
is Prof. lioone Iajvi, whose ( NunriKircial Law 
*>f the World Ifcil to the passing of the Acts 
19 and 20 Viet c. 60 and 97, w liercby the 
uiercantile laws of tho United Kingdom 
w'cre made imifonn in many points. .Since 
then csmsiderable advance has biien m.'ido 
towards unity of commercial legislation in 
foreign countries. 

Commercial Treaties, treaties entered 
into between two countrhis for the puq>ose 
of improving and extending tludr commer- 
cial relations ; each country engaging to 
abolish c;r to reduce to an agreed rate or 
otherwise modify the duties tin urtichts <if 
production and manufat.'ture inqiorted from 
the one country iiito the other. 'Phey are 
usually ft>r a limittsl p<.*riod, but may be 
renewed and mmlificd according to altering 
conditions. In these treaties the phrase, 
'most favouretl nation,’ implies conceHsions 
et^ual to the most favourable grante<l under 
any similar treaty. Tlie first treaty of com- 
merce matie by England with any foreign 
nation Was entered intt) with the Elentings 
in 1272; the second was with Portugal and 
SpatU| 1308. Among modern treaties the 
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most famous is that negotiated between 
Richard Cobden, the Englinh free-trader, 
and the ministers of Napoleon III. in 1860, 
and which resulted in great benefit to both 
nations. A second one was signed in 1873, 
]>ut negotiations for a third in 1882 fell 
through chiefly owing to French protection- 
ist prejudices. 

Commercy, a town, France, dep. Meuse, 
on the Meuse, 21 miles E. of Bar-le-Duc. 
Pop. 5262. 

Commination, an office in the liturgy of 
the Church of England, appointed to be 
read on Ash Wednesday or on the first day 
of Lent, containing a recital of God’s anger 
and threatenings towards sinners. 

Commines, or Cominbs (ko-men), two 
towns, one in France, the other in Belgium, 
on opposite sides of the Lys, 8 miles N. of 
Lille. Anciently they formed a single town, 
which was fortified and had a castle, in which 
Philip de Commines was born. Pop. of 
French Commines, 6637; of Belgian Corn- 
mines, 8480. 

Commines (ko-men), Philippe db, French 
writer and statesman, born 1445 at Com- 
mines, died 1509. He became confidential 
adviser of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, but in 1472 he passed into the ser- 
vice of T40ui8 XI., who loaded liim with 
marks of favour. After the death of Charles 
the Bold Louis took possession of the duchy 
of Burgundy, sent (Commines there, and soon 
after appointed Iiim aml)as8ador to Fhjrence. 
He was afterwanls sent by Louis to Savoy, 
for the purpose of seizing the young Duke 
Philibert, and of placing him entirely under 
the guardianshij) of the king, his uncle. In 
1483 Louis XI. died, and next year (?om- 
inines attended Charles YIll. in his inva- 
sion of Italy, and served him in a diploma- 
tic capacity. Soon after that date he began 
to write his Memoirs, valuable as contribu- 
tions to the history of his times. The first 
edition was })ublished at Paris between 1523 
and 1528. He relates in them the events 
which occurred during his life, and in most 
of which he had an active share, in lively 
natural language, and displays everywhere 
a correct judgment, acute observation, and 
a profound knowledge of men and things. 

OommisBa'riat, the department of an 
army whose duties consist in supplying trans- 
port, provisions, forage, camp equipage, &c., 
to the troops; also, the body of officers in 
that department. In the British army the 
commissariat and transport form a war- 
office department, under two commissaries- 


general and a number of deputy-commis- 
saries-general, assistant commissaries-gen- 
eral, &c. A commissary-general ranks with 
a major-general, a deputy commissary-gen- 
eral with a colonel, an assistant commissary- 
general with a lieutenant-colonel or a major, 
a deputy commissary with a captain. 

Com'missary. — 1. As an ecclesiastical 
term, an officer of a bishop who exercises 
spiritual jurisdiction in remote parts of a 
diocese, or one intrusted with the perfor- 
mance of the duties in the bishop’s absence. 
2. In the British army, a name given to 
officers or officials of the commissariat de- 
partment. 

Com’miBsary-court, in Scotland, a sheriff 
or county court which decrees and confirms 
executors to deceased persons leaving per- 
sonal property in Scotland, and discharges 
relative incidental functions. 

CommiB'sion, in l^higlish law, is a writ 
which issues from a court for various pur- 
poses, such as the taking of evidence from 
witnesses confined by sickness or in foreign 
parts. In the arm\j the warrant authoriz- 
ing an officer to exercise command is called 
his commission. In the British army pre- 
vious to 1st Nov. 1871 these commissions 
could be purchased. — A royal commission 
in Britain is an instrument frecjuently issued 
to small bodies of persons — members of par- 
liament and others — emi)owering them to 
inquire intt) the operation of laws, into al- 
leged grievances, or social or educati(jnal 
matters, &c. ; generally with a view to future 
legislation. Their proceedings are recorded 
and usually issued in the form of a report. — 
A commission merchant is one who sells 
goods on behalf of another, being paid by 
a certain percentage which is called his 
commission, — Puttimj a ship in commission, 
is fitting her out for service after she has 
been laid up. 

ComxniBBionaire, one of a body of public 
messengers in Britain origincdly selected 
from the wounded soldiers of the Crimean 
and Indian wars. They receive their ap- 
pointment from a society established % 
Capt. Walter in 1859, which is now under 
the patronage of the queen and the com- 
mander-in-effief. They are established in 
most of the great cities, and their charges 
are regulated by a tariff. 

CommiBsionerB of Police, one of the per- 
sons elected to manage the affairs of a police 
burgh or non -corporate town in Scotland, 
corresponding to a bailie or town- councillor 
in a corporate town. 
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Coxunussioneri of Supply, in Scotland, 
commissioners appointed to assess the land- 
tax and to apportion the valuation according 
to the provisions of the Valuation of Lauds 
Act, within their respective <x>uuties. 

Com'missure, in anatomy, a jttining or 
union of two ])arts, as the sutures of the 
skull; or a part joining others, as the 
cor})us caUoHum or great eommismire of the 
brain. 

Committee, one or more persons elected 
or appointed to attend to any matter <)r 
business referred to them either by a legis- 
lative body, or by a court, or by any cor- 
}^)ration, or by any society or collective 
body of men acting together. In parliament, 
when a committee consists of the whole 
mend Kirs of the body acting in a tlitTcrcmt 
capacity from that which usually l>elongs 
to them it is calltMl a e>inimkUr nf the 
h/mac, the business of which is ctmducted 
under somewhat different regtilations from 
those under which the business of the botise 
when not in committee is carried on. Fa- 
miliar examples of committees of the whole 
house are rouimittees of supfilfj anti eomnnt^ 
tc(,s of trai/s ami mraJta. The functions and 
duties of the former relatt* to the expemli- 
tiire of the nation, and tliost! of the latter 
to the funds by which such exjienditure is 

to be sustiiincd. Sfaialitu/ enmmitta a ai*t> 

such as contiimo tluriug the tixisteiice tif 
parliament, and t<i these arts committed all 
matters that fall within tlie ))urf)OHes «>f 
their appointment, fvs the committtie t)f 
electituis or of privileges, he. Sefeci etm- 
rnUtica are appointed to coiishler and rept^rt 
on particular suhjectH. 

Coxnxnittee of Public Safety {(■oviitv tin 
tSaliU Pahlie\ a Ixsly tdected by the Kreueh 
Convention (Gth April, 171^3) from anumg 
its own mendM*rs, at first having very limited 
j)ower8 inferred UfK)n it — that of super- 
vising the executive and of accelerating its 
actions. >Subsc<iuently, however, its jK)wers 
Ijecame extended; all the executive author- 
ity passf^d into its hamls, and the minis- 
ters Ijecame merely its scrilws. It was at 
first com]:)ose4l of nine, but was increas^id tt> 
twelve mendKjrs, viz.; Ilobespierre, Dan- 
ton, Coutbon, 8t. -Just, I'rieur, Robert- 
Idndet, H^raidt de S^chelles, Jean- Bon 
St.-Andn'i, BaiTi*re, f'amot, (k>llot d’Her- 
bois, and Billaud VareiiTies. The severe 
government of this bo<ly is known as the 
Keign of Terror, which ended with the exe- 
cution of Robespierre and his associates in 
July, 1794. During the commune (March 


to May, 1871) a similar committee was es- 
tablished in Paris. 

Com'modore, in the British navy, an 
officer, generally a captain, holding a ttun- 
|s>rary commission with a rank l)ctwetjn tliat 
of captain and admiral, who commands a 
ship or detachimait of sluj^ in the absence 
of an at^lniiral. They are of two kinds one 
having a captain under him in the same 
ship, and tln5 other without a captain, '^riic 
former has the rank, pay, and allowance of 
a rear-atlmiral, the latter the pay and allow- 
ance of a captain, with a special allowance 
as the admiralty may dirtx^t. Tlmy both 
carry <Hstinguishing [xuinantH. ^'hore is a 
similar rank in the U. S. navy. 'I'he title 
is alsf» given to the senior captain of a line 
<»f merchant vessels, and also to thi> presi- 
dent of a yfvehting club. 

Com'moduB, L. .Kurn AitKEHCH, a Ro- 
n»an omiwror, sou of Marcus Aiireliiis, w'jvs 
A.I). IGl, killed 11)2. He micccedcd 
bis father 180, and gave early j>roofH of his 
cruel ami voluptuoiis charact»*r. lie gavt^ 
himself up t(» the lowest society and the 
most shameless habits. Jfu used to fight fit 
the <;ircns like a ghwliator, and caused him 
self to Ixi worsidpped {is Hercules. Due of 
his couenbiiu's, whom lie intended to put to 
death, administered poison to liim; but it 
operated too slowly, and be wfis strangleil 
by a favourite athlete. 

Com'mon, in English law, *a profit whicdi 
a man hath in the land of another.' 'rhoro 
are certain rights of coirimon rec<>gnized by 
the common law of Knglaml, namely, f)f 
panturfy of pixearff or fishing, of exforerx or 
cutting wiMsl, and of iarharp or of digging 
turf. But the phrase usually iiu>ans the 
right of ]»aHturing cattle, h(»rH(;H, ho., iii a 
ccTtain Held, or within a certain ten’it<iry. 
TheH<; rights, in Kngiand, have been mostly 
det«irmiiied l>y |»rescri{»tioni or iiiunerrional 
usage. la Scotland a (common is a piece of 
ground of which tliere is no sujHjrior, but 
the land is the land of the community gen- 
erally. 

Common Carriers. See Carrierti. 
Common Council, the cwjuncil of a dty 
or Cfirporate V>wn, empoweroil to make by- 
laws fi>r the government of the citizens, 
'i'he cornimm councils sotiietimes consist of 
two houses, chainlHirs, or courts, and some- 
time fonri only <me. Thus tlio common 
council of London consistM ni two houses, 
the upper house, comisised of the lord-mayor 
and aldennen,and thelr>wer house of the com- 
mon council men, who are elected annually. 
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Com'moner, in Britain, a term applied to 
all citizens except the hereditary nobility. 

Common Law, the unwritten law, the 
law that receives its binding force from 
immemorial usage and universal reception, 
in distinction from the written or statute 
law; sometimes from the civil or canon law; 
and occasionally from the lex mereatoria, or 
commercial and maritime jurisprudence. It 
consists of that body of rules, principles, and 
customs which have been received from for- 
mer times, and by which courts have been 
guided in their judicial decisions. The evi- 
dence of this law is to be found in the re- 
ports of those decisions and the records of 
the courts. Borne of these rules may have 
originated in edicts or statutes which are now 
lost, or in the terms and conditions of par- 
ticular grants or charters; but it is quite 
certain that many of them originated in 
judicial decisions founded on natural justice 
and equity, or on local customs. It is con- 
trasted with (1) the statute law contained 
in acts of parliament; {2) equity, which is 
also an accretion of judicial decisions, but 
formed by a new tribunal, which first ap- 
peared when the common law had reached 
its full growth; and (3) the civil law in- 
herited by modern Europe from the Roman 
Empire. Wherever statute law, however, 
runs' counter to common law, the latter is 
entirely overruled; but common law, on the 
other hand, asserts its pre-eminence where 
equity is opposed to it. 

Common Pleas, Court of, formerly one 
of the three superior courts of common law 
in England, presided over by a lord chief- 
justice and five (at an e^wlier iwriod four) 
puisn^ judges, and having cognizance of all 
civil causes, real, personal, or mixed, as well 
by original writ as by removal from the 
Inferior courts; now merged in the High 
Court of Justice. 

Common Prayer, Book of, the liturgy or 
public form of prayer prescribed by the 
Church of England to be used in all churches 
and chapels, and which the clergy are to use 
under a certain penalty. The Bot>k of Com- 
mon Prayer is used also by the English- 
speaking Episcopal churches in Scotland, 
Ireland, America, and the colonies, as well 
as by some non-episcopal bodies, with or 
without certain alterations. It dates from 
the reign of Edward VI.; was pnbli^ed in 
1549, and again with some changes in 1552. 
Some slight alterations were made upon it 
when it was adopted in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. In the reign of James I., and finally 


soon after the Restoration, it underwent 
new revisions. 

Commons, House of. See Britain and 
Parliament. 

Common Schools, a term used in the IT. 
States as equivalent to primary or elemen- 
tary schools. 

Common Sense, the philosophy of the 
so-called Scotch school of philosophy founded 
by Thos. Reid (1710-96), who aimed to es- 
tablish a series of fundamental truths in- 
disputable as primitive facts of conscious- 
ness. He taught that the general consent 
of mankind as to the existence of an exter- 
nal worhl, as to the difference between sub- 
stance and qualities, between thought and 
the mind that thinks, is sufficient to estab- 
lish the reality of a permanent world apart 
from ourselves; and he maintains that sensa- 
tions are not the objects of our perception, 
but signs which introduce us to the know-* 
ledge of real objects. 

Common Serjeant, a judicial officer of 
the London corporation, who assists the 
recorder in criminal affairs. 

Common Time, in music, is that in which 
every bar contains an even number of sub- 
divisions, such as two minims, four quavers, 
or their equivalents. It is of two kinds, 
simple and compound. Simple (jommon 
time is that which includes four beats in a 
bar, or any division of that number, or scjuare 
of the number or its divisions. C\)mpound 
common time includes two or four beats of 
three crochets or quavers to each beat. 

Com'monwealth, the whole body of people 
in a state; the body politic. In Eng. hist, 
the name given to the form of government 
established after the death of Charles I., and 
which lasted until the restoration of Charles 
II. (1649-59). 

Com'mimallBm, the theory of government 
by communes or corporations of towns and 
districts, adopted by the advanced republi- 
cans of France and elsewhere. The doctrine 
is that, every commune, or at least every 
important city commune, as Paris, Mar- 
seilles, Lyons, &c., should be a kind of in- 
de[)endent state in itself, and France merely 
a federation of such states. This system 
must not be confounded with Vommuniamy 
with which, however, it is naturally and 
historically idlied, though the two are per- 
fectly distinct in principle. 

Com'mnne, a small territorial district in 
France, being one of the subordinate divi- 
sions into which that country is parcelled 
out; the name is also given to similar divi- 
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Rions in some other countries, as Belgium. 
In the country a commune sometimes em- 
braces a number of villages, while some 
large cities are divided into a number of 
communes. In either case each commune is 
governed by an officer called a mayor. 

€k>mmuiie of Paris. — 1. A revolutionary 
committee which took the place of the muni- 
cipality of Paris in the French revolution 
of 1789, and soon usurped the supreme 
auth<)rity in the state. Among its chiefs 
were some of the most violent of the dema- 
gogues, such as Hubert, Dan ton, and Robes- 
pierre. 2. The name adopted l>y the ultra- 
nvlical party in Paris brought once more 
into prominence by the events of the 
Franct)- German war, more immediately 
by the siege of Paris (Oct. 18/0 to Jan. 
1871). They ruled over Paris for a brief 
perio<l afttu* the evacuation of the German 
troops, ami had to lx; suppressed by troops 
collected by the National AHsoniblyof France. 
The lisiiig wtis entirely {Mditlcal and con- 
fined to Paris; it was bjiwjd on no well- 
defined df>gma8, only a fractional part of 
the communal government being commun- 
ists in the economic sense, mnl these were 
soon thnist aside by their more vifdeut ami 
unscrupulous comrades. Much bloodshed 
and wanton ilestruction of property took 
place iKjfore the rising was put down by 
Al. Thiere’ government. 

Commu'nion, the act of jiartaking with 
others of the sacramental symb<»Is in the 
Lord's Supper. *See Litrtl's 

Com'munism, the economic system or 
theory which upholds the absorption of all 
proprietary rights in a common inU’rest, an 
e<juitable division of labour, and the forma- 
tion of a common fund for the supply of all 
the wants of the community; the <loctrine of 
a community of property, or the negation of 
individual rights in property. No commu- 
nistic sticiety has as yet been successfuL 
KolHjrt Owen made se\eral experiments in 
modified communism, but they failed. St. 
Simon, Fourier, and I'roudhon have been 
the chief exponents of the system in France; 
and under the names of socialism, nihilism, 
Ac., it seems to be working as a great un- 
seen force in several countries. 

Conunuta'tor, a piece of apparatus used 
in connection with many electrical instru- 
ments for reversing the current from the 
battery, without the necessity of changing 
the arrangement of the cxmdnctors from the 
poles. 

Ck>iiuie'iii, an extinct family of sovereigns, 
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statesmen, generals, and authore, stud to Ih) 
of Italian origin, to which belonged, from 
1057 to 1185, six emiwrors of the East — 
Isaac I., Alexis I., John II., Manuel T., 
Alexis II., and Andronicus I. When the 
CrusMlers had overturned the thn>ne of the 
Comneni in t Constantinople a prince of that 
house founded ai\ independent state at Tre- 
bizond in Asia Minor, where ho wtw gover- 
nor (1204). The last sovereign of this house 
was David Oornnenus (1 401). A reinark- 
nhle moml>er of the family was the Princess 
Anna Comnena Set' A nmt ( omnaui. 

Como (ane. Coniuvi), c.apital of the pro- 
vince of (’omo, in the north of Italy (Lom- 
bardy), 24 miles n.n.w. of Milan, in a 
delightful valley at the H.w. extremity of 
Lake Como. It has a splendid marble 
cathedral dating from the 1 Ith century, the 
old church of S. Fedclo of the Ibth century, 
the town-hall Hnishe<l in 121.'), the fine 
theatre built in 1813. Here were born riiny 
the elder and younger, and V^olta the natural 
jihiloHopher. Pop. 2r),r)()(). - 'I’he province 
of Como has an area of 1019 siiuaro miles, 
and a iK>p. of 515,134. 

Como, IjAKK of {Lntfodi (\mi\ anciently 
Lams Larius)^ a lake in the north of Italy, 
at the foot of the Alps, fed and drained hy 
the river Adda, which carriers its surplus 
waters to the I:*o. It extends from so\jth- 
wost to north-east 30 miles, giving off to- 
wards the middle, at the proumntory where 
stands Dellaggio, a branch running for about 
13 miles south-east to IjCcco, called the ].«ako 
of I^ecco; greatest width 2|^ miles, greatest 
depth 1929 feet. It is celebrated for the 
beautiful scenery of its shores, which are 
covered with handsome villas, gardens, and 
vineyards, mountains rising behind to the 
height of 7000 feet. Trout and other fish 
abound in the lake. 

Comorin', a cai>e forming the south ex- 
tremity of Hindustan (lat. 8"^ 4' N., Ion. 77‘' 
35' K.) and consisting of a low sandy fK>irit. 

Com'oro Islands, a volcanic group in the 
Indian Ocean, l)etween the northern extrem- 
ity of Madagnacar and the continent of 
Africa. 1'hey arc four in number: Great 
Comoro, Mohilla, tiobanna, and Mayotta; 
tf)tal area, 1050 s«|. miles; po|>. 65,000. The 
people are nominally Mohammedans, and 
are akin to the mixed races of Zanzibar, 
'lliey have large flocks and herds; and the 
coast lands are very fertile, aliounding in 
tropical grains and fruits. Maycjtta be- 
longed to France since 1848, and in 1880 
the others became a French {Mjssessioxi. 
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Companies, Joint -htock. See Joint- 
itoch Companies and Partnership. 

Companion, a raised hatch or cover to 
the cabin stair of a merchant vessel. — Com- 
panion htuhicr^ the steps or ladder by which 
persons ascend to and descend from the 
quarter-deck. 

Com'pany, in military language, a sub- 
division of an infantry regiment or battalion, 
corre8i>onding to a troop of cavalry or a 
battery of artillery, consisting of from 60 to 
1 00 men and commanded by a captain. 

Comparative Anatomy. See Anatomy. 

Comparison, J)K(iiifiE8 of, in grammar, 
inflections of adjectives or adverbs to ex- 
press degrees of the original (|uality, usu- 
ally dividcfl into positive, comparative, and 
superlative; as strony^ stroiujer, strowjcsl, 
gloriou.% more ytoriouSf most glorious. 

Compass, an instrument used to indicate 
the magnetic meridian or the position of 
objects with respect to that meridian, and 
employed especially on ships, and by sur- 



veyors and travellers. Its origin is un- 
known, but it is supposed to have been 
brought from China to Europe about the 


middle of the 13th century. As now gener- 
ally used it consists of three parts : namely, 
the box, the card or fly, and the needle — the 



latter being the really essential part, and 
consisting of a small magnet so sus{)ended 
that it may be able to move freely in a 
horizontal direction. The box, which con- 
tains the card and needle, is, in the cjise of 
the common mariner's compass, a circular 
brass receptacle hung within a wooden one 
by two concentric rings called gimbals, so 
fixed by the cross centres to the box that 
the inner one, or compass-box, shall retain 
a horizontal position in all motions f)f the 
ship. The circular card is divided into thirty- 
two equal parts by lines drawn from the 
centre to the circumference, called points 
or rhumbs; the intervals between the points 
are also divided into halves and quarters, 
and the whole circumference into equal parts 
or degrees, 360 of which complete the circle; 
and,couHe({uently, the distance or angle com- 
prehended between any two rhumbs is equal 
to ITi"". The four principal are called car- 
dinal points: viz. North, South, East, and 
West. I’he names of the rest are com- 
jxninded of these. The needle is a small 
bar of magnetized steel. It is fixed on the 
under side of the card, and in the centre is 
placed a conical socket, which is poised on 
an upright pointed pin hxed in the bottom 
of the Iwx; so th.at the card, hanging on the 
pin, turns freely round its centre, and one of 
the points, by the [woperty of the needle, 
will always 1^ directed towards the north 
pole. The needle, however, is liable to a 
certain deviation owing to the magnetism 
of the ship itself, and this is especially 
strong in iron ships. (See Dettiatwn.) To 
obviate this defect Sir W. Thomson has 
invented a compass, having a number of 
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needles arranged in a particular manner in- 
stead of one. In this compass quadrantal 
errors are corrected by means of two iron 
globes fixed on op(H)site sides of the bin- 
nacle; while the various components of the 
ship’s magnetic force are neutralized by a 
series of bar-magnets so arranged as to act 
as correctors. In the compass used by land- 
surveyors and others the needle is not fixed 
to the card, but ploys alone, the card beijig 
drawn on the bottom of the box. 

Compasses, or Faiu ok C^ompassks, a 
matheinaticHl instrument used for the 
describing of ciicles, measuring lines, &c 
They consist simply of two pointc<l legs, 
movable on a joint or pivot, and are nsctl 
for measuring and transferring distances. 
For ilescribing circles tin? lower end of one 
of the legs is removed mid its place supplied 
by a holder for a jKiiieil or pen. Hair f 'oul- 
paxacH are <.*<mipasMes having a spring tending 
to keep the legs .a)>art, and a tinely-threadcd 
screw by which the s}>ring can Ik* compressed 
or relaxed with the utmost nicety, nml the 
distance of the legs regulated to a hair’s- 
breadth. — How Couijiomix are compasses 
Imving tile two legs united by a bow ])assiiig 
through oncof them, the »liHtHnct»between the 
legs being adjusted by means of a screw and 
nut. Proporthoml ( 'onifKt.-<,st .s arc compasses 
usi’d for reducing or enlarging <lrawings, 
having the legs crossing so ns to jiresent a 
pair on each side of a common pivot. iJy 
means of a slit in the legs, and the movable 
pivot, the relative distjuices between the 
points at the resjiectivc ends may Ik* ad- 
ju8t« «i at pleasure in the required [»ropor- 
tion. 

Compass Plant {Si/phium lurinidtum), a 
compitsiie plant growing in the prairit's of 
the Mississippi valley, and remarkable fr<»m 
the fiwt that its erect radica.1 leaves stand 
so tliat their e<lges point almost exactly mirth 
and south, especially in midsuinmer. 'J'his 
is said to be due to the action of light, and to 
dejiend on the leaves having an equal num- 
ber of stomata on either 

Compensation Balance, PENDriA.M, a 
balance- wheel or a {leiiduluin so constnictiMl 
as to counteract the , tendency of variations 
of teiiqierature to produce variations in the 
rate of vibration or oscillation. 'I'his may 
be accomplished in various w'ays, jis by 
bars formed of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent exfiansibllities, so that the exfian- 
sion of one counteracts the expansion of an- 
other. ITiey are used to produce perfect 
equality of motion in l^e bailees of watches 
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and chronometers and the pendulums of 
clocks. 

Compiegne (krin-pyany), a French town, 
dep. Oise, on the left bank of the ()ise, 46 
miles N.N.K. of Paris. It has a splendid 
clnltoau, built by St. 1 ioiiis, rebuilt by 1 iouis 
XIV., and iinjiroved by Louis XV., Louis 
XVI., and Na{M)leon 1. It was the autumn 
resort of the court of Napoleon III, In 
1430 tJoan of Arc was taken prisoner here 
by the Knglish. Pop. 11,463. 

Complexion, the colour or hue of the skin, 
particularly of the fact;. 'I'lie colour dept^mls 
partly on pigment in the deep ctdls of the 
epidermis and partly on the blood supply, 
'riu* naturo and txihmr of the hair Hctuns 
closely connected with the complexion, and 
thc.se combined arc important distingniMli- 
ing marks of different races. See AV/t no/of/y. 

Com'pline, the last of the tlaily canonic-al 
lioiirs in the K^unaii Catholic breviary; the 
(*omplemetjt of the V'espors or evening 
ollice. 

Complutensian Polyglot, a celebratt*d 
polyglot edition of the Pible published at 
( ‘oinplutum, the ancitmt name of Alcala ile 
IfcnarcH, in Spain, 1.M4 17, by (*ardiiial 
XiimaicH. See /^;/y///o^ 

Compos'itse, the largest known nat. order 
of plants, I'ontainiiig over dtiscribed 

HpeeicH of herbs or shrubs distributi tl all 
ovi;r the worhl. ''rho tlowers {generally 
called are numerous (with few e.xeep- 

tioiis) and sossile, forming a I'lose Imatl on 
the dilateil top of the recteptac.Ic, and sur- 
roimded by an involucre of whorlcd brjw^ts. 
'I’he flimers are inonopetalous, and the order 
is divided into three nutural groiqw from 
the form of tlie corolla: (1) Tuhntijlora^ \\\ 
which it is tnbuhu*, with five*, r.arely four, 
teeth; (2) Lahiatijldro^ in which itis<livided 
into two lifis; and (3) lAtjuUJfnrn , in which 
it is slit or ligulatu. 'J'he Htaniens are in- 
serted on tlie corolla, and their anthers arc 
united into a tube (syngeneKiotts). 'J'hc 
style is tw'o-eleft at the a|»ex. 'I’be fruit 
is dry and Kee(Mikf3. ^’hehcuil of numerous 
florets wiis called by the older botanists a 
(compound flow'er, hence the name. Many 
are common wee<ls, like the daisy, dandelion, 
thistle, &.C.; many are cultivated in ganlens, 
such OH the asters, marigold, Ac.; otheia 
have Htmu? economic or mediidnal value, tin 
chicory, artichoke, chamomile, lettuce, worm- 
woo<l, arnica, Ac. 

CompOfit« Order, in arch, the last of the 
five orders; so called liecause the capital l>e- 
loDging to it is couqiosed out of tliose of the 
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other orders, borrowing a quarter-round 
from the ^'uscari and Doric, a row of leaves 
from the Corinthian, and volutes from the 
Ionic. Its cornice 
has simple modil- 
lions or dentils. It 
is called, also the 
Jtoman or the lUdic 
order. 

Composition, an 
arrangement wh ich 
a bankrupt or per- 
son in pecuniary 
difficulties makes 
with his creditors, 
and by which he 
arranges to pay 
them a certain pro- 
]>ortion only of the 
debts due. See 
liankruptcy. 

Composition of 
Forces and Mo- 
tions, in mechanics, 
the union or assem- 
blage of several Composite Order, 

forces or motions 

that are obliqtie to one another, into an 
equivalent force or motion in another direc- 
tion. Thus two forces acting in the direc- 
tions of the adjacent sides of a parallelo- 
gram, compose one force acting in the direc- 
tion of the diagonal, and if the lengths of 
the adjacent sides represent also the magni- 
tudes of the forces, the diagonal will repre- 
sent the magnitude of the compound force 
or rcmlinnt, 

Compostella. See JSantiago-de- Compos- 
tdla, 

Compostella, Order op St. James op, 
an order of Spanish knights formed in the 
12th century to protect the Christian pil- 
grims who flocked in vast numbers to San- 
tiago-de-Compostella, where the relics of 
St. James were preserved. In time they 
attained great wealth, thereby exciting the 
jealousy of the crown, which succeeded in 
securing the grand -mastership in 1522, 
whereupon the order rapidly declined. 

Composts, in agriculture, are mixtures of 
varioutr fertilising substances. See Manure. 

Compound Animals, animals, many of 
which by no means belong to the lowest 
types, in which individuals, distinct as re- 
gards many of the functions of life, are yet 
connected by some part of their frame so as 
to form a united whole. Such are the poly- 
xoa and some of the aaddia. 



Compound Blow-pipe, or Oxyhydrooen 
Blow-pipe. See JBlcm-pipe. 

Compoimding of Felony, the accepting of 
a consideration for forbearing to prosecute; 
or the agreeing to receive one's goods again 
from a thief on condition of not prosecuting. 
This is an offence punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. 

Compound Radical. See Chemistry, 

Compressed Air, atmospheric air com- 
pressed by means of pumps, Ac., and used 
in driving stationary and locomotive engines, 
and excavating machines; as also in working 
pneumatic despatch-tubes, railway -brakes, 
&c. 

Compressibility, the property of bodies 
in virtue of which they may be pressed into 
smaller bulk. All bodies are probably com- 
pressible, though the litpiids are but slightly 
so. The gases are exceedingly compressible, 
and may be liquefied by pressure and cold 
combined. Those bodies which occupy their 
former space when the pressure is removed, 
are called elastic. 

Compurgalion, a mode of defence allowed 
by the Anglo-Saxon law in England, and 
common to most of the Teutonic tribes. 
11)6 accused was permitted to call a certain 
number (usually twelve) of men, called com- 
purgators, who joined their oaths to his in 
testimony to his innocence. They were 
persons taken from the neighbourhood, or 
otherwise known to the accused, and acted 
rather in the character of jurymen than that 
of witnesses, for they swore to their belief, 
not to what they knew; that is, on the ac- 
cused making oath of his innocence they 
swore that they believed he was sj^eaking 
the truth. Compurgation in the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts was not abolished till the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

Com'Btock Lode, a large and extremely 
rich metallic lode in the western part of 
Nevada, U. States, on the eastern slope of 
the Virginia Mountains. To it belong the 
Big Bonanza and other mines, which have 
yielded gold and silver to the value of over 
£60,000,000. 

Comte (kont), Isidore Auguste Mabte 
Francois Xavier, founder of the ‘positive’ 
system of philosophy, was bom at Mont- 
pellier on 12th January, 1798, died at Paris 
1857. His family w’ere zealous Catholics 
and royalists. He w'as educated at the 
.^cole Polytechni(|iie, and embraced enthu- 
siastically the socialist tenets of St. Simon. 
As one of his most distinguished pupils he 
was employed, in 1820, to draw up a for- 
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inula of the doctrines professed by the St. 
Simoniati school, which he accordingly ac- 
complished in his Systome de Politique Po- 
sitive. This work did not, however, meet 
with the approbation of St. Simon, who as- 
serted that Comte had made a very impor- 
tant omission by overlooking the religious or 
sentimental part of human nature. In 1826 
Comte commenced a course of lectures on 
positive philosophy, but only four lectures 
were gi ven when he became deranged in min<l, 
and did not lecover till the end <»f 1827. 
In 1830 he commenced the publication of 
bis ("ours de Philosophie Positive, which 
was completed in six vtdumes in 1 842, and 
was freely translateil into Kiiglish and con- 
densed by Harriet Martineau (two vols. 
1853). PfMitive Pkifo^ophi/.'^ Some as- 
]:)erRionB on Ids su]t>erior8 at the jfcoole Poly- 
technique, where he held the jH>st8 of Uwuiher 
and examiner, cost him his disinissjil, and 
some Knglish friends sulweribed a temporary 
subsidy; and at a later period J\I. Littn^ 
organized a general subsidy, which afforde<l 
him a moderate degree of comfort iu his 
later years. In 1845 he made the acquain- 
tance of Cdotilde de A’aux, wlio sitems to 
have Inspii'cd him with a dej^h and temler- 
ness of moral and asthetic feeling before 
unknown in him. I’Iuh appears in his second 
great work, Positive Polity (1851 54); the 
positivist Catechism (1852); and his last 
work, Subjective Syutbesis (18f>i>). In his 
lieligion of Humanity ha Itimself assumed 
the oliice of higlj-prie.st, performing mar- 
riage and funeral rites on l>ehalf of the dis- 
ciples who ha<l been induced to ado|»t his 
system. 'Jdiese, however, were never very 
numerous; and as a prss^tical faith his sys- 
tem is now stationary, th<;ugh as a j)liiloso- 
phy of knowledge it is whlely accepted. 
His works have been mafic known tf) Eng- 
lish readers mainly by Mr. (J. H. Lewes’ 
il'fimte’s Philosophy f>f the Sciences and 
Miss Martineau’s translation alxwe men- 
tioned. 

Co'muB, in the later Greek mythology, 
the go<l of revelry, feasting, and nocturnal 
entertainments, generally representcul as a 
drunken youth. Miltf)n's 0>raus is a crea- 
tion of bis own, 

Com'yn, John, I^onl f>f Badenoch, was 
one of the commissioners sent to confer 
about the marriage of the Maid f)f Norway 
to Prince Edward of Englainl. f)n the 
competition for the Scotch throne in 1291 
Oomyn put in a claim as a descendant of 
Dou^<l Bane. The date of his death is 
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uncertain, but he was alive in 12V'- 9. His 
son, John ("omyk, called the ‘Jlod (’omyii,' 
was chosen one of the throe guartlians of 
Scotland, and defeated the English at Ros- 
lin in 1302. He submittecl to Ecbvard I. 
iu 1304, and was killed by Bruin) in the 
Convent of the Minorites at Dumfries in 
1306. 

Con, an Italian pre]n>Bition signifying irit/q 
and of frequent occurrence in musical phra- 
seology: con amorcy with feeling; con 
brilliantly; con pustOf with taste; Ac. 

Cona'cre, a term applied to a system o<tni- 
mon in Ireland, of underletting a portion of 
a farm for a single crop, tlie n'lit being pai<i 
to the farmer in imniey or iu labour. 

Concan, a maritime sulMlivision of Hin- 
flustan, in the presidency of Ikunbay. It 
consistM of a long belt of Hea-coast, stretch- 
ing fnnn north to south for about 220 
with an average breadth of 3.5 utiles, and 
iKumded on the east by the Western Ghauts. 
It includes t)»e town and island of Bombay. 
Area alsmt 12,500 sip m.; pop. alniut 
3,«00,000. 

Concarneau (kon-kar-no), a seaport. 
Franco, dep. Finisb'TtJ, on an island in the 
bay of La Foret. Sardine llsbing; large 
piseicultural eNtablisbrnimt. I*op. 4614. 

Concave, hollow and curved or roundetl, 
as the inner surface of a spherical body. A 
surbvee is rmiratr when straight lines draw'ii 
fnmi jsdnt to point in it fall betw'oon the 
surface and the sjKictator; and con n r when 
the surf ace comes )>etween him anti siieh 
lines. 

Concentra'tlon, in chemistry, tlnj ju*t tJ 
increasing the strength oi stdutions. ’I'liis 
iseffectetl in different ways: by evaporating 
off tlte solvent, as is done in the sepanitioii 
of salt from sea- water; by tlistilling off tho 
more volatile liquid, ns in the rectification 
of spirit of wine; by the use of lt»w temnora- 
tures, as In the purification of benzol; by 
difference of fusibility, as in I’attinstin's 
process for desilvering lead. 

Concepcion', a seaport of (^hili, capital 
of a province of the saine name, tm the right 
bank of the Biobio, 7^ utiles from its mouth, 
a well-built town, with a cathedral. Its 
p^rt at Talcahuano, a small town on the 
Bay of (.’oncepcion, alsnit 8 miles distant, 
» one of the Intst in Chili. (Joncejtcion was 
founded in 1550, and has sufferetl much 
from earthquakes and attacks by the Arau- 
canians. Pop. 19,000. 

Cottoep'tion, the act or power of conceiv- 
ing in the mind; in philosophy, that mental 
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act or combination of acts by which an ab- 
sent object of perception is brought before 
the mind by the imagination. 

Conception, Immaculate, in the Homan 
CJatholic Church, the doctrine that the Vir- 
gin Mary was bom without the stain of 
original sin. This doctrine came into favour 
in the 12th century, when, however, it was 
opposed by St. Bernard, and it afterwards 
became a subject of vehement controversy 
between the Scotists, who supported, and the 
Thomists, who opposed it. In 1708 Clement 
XI. appointed a festival to be celebrated 
throughout the church in honour of the im- 
maculate conception. Since that time it 
was received in the Roman (Church as an 
opinion, but not as an article of faith until 
the year 1855, when the pope issued a bull 
which makes the immaculate conception a 
point of faith. 

Concept tualism, in metaphysics, a doctrine 
in some sense intermediate between realism 
and nominalism. Conceptualism assigns to 
universals an existence which may be called 
logical or psychological, that is, independent 
of single objects, but dependent upon the 
mind of the thinking subject, in which they 
are as notions or conceptions. 

Con'cert, a public or private musical en- 
tertainment, at which a number of vocalists 
or instrumentalists, or both, perform singly 
or combined, 

Concerti'na, amusical instrument invented 
by I’rofessor Wheatstone, the principle of 
which is similar to that of the accordion. 
It is composed of a bellows, with two faces 
or ends, generally polygonal in shape, on 
which are placed the various stops or studs, 
by the action of which air is admitted to 
the free metallic reeds which produce the 
sounds. In the English concertina the 
compass is three octaves and three notes. 
The German concertina is an inferior instru- 
ment. 

Concerto (kon-cher't5), in music, a kind 
of composition, usually in a symphonic form, 
written for one principal instrument, with 
accompaniments for a full orchestra. 
Concert Pitch. See Pitch. 

Conceseion, a permission conceded by a 
government to a person or company to do 
certain things; specially applied to grant» 
of land, or privileges or immunities in con- 
nection with certain enterprises, such as 
mining, the construction of railways, canals, 
or the like, usually subject to fixed condi- 
tions and limitations. 

Conch (kongk), a marine shell, especially 


a large spiral shell of a trumpet shape, and 
which may be blown as a trumpet, as is the 
practice in Hindustan and some of the Pa- 
cific Islands. 

Conchifera(kon-kif^e-ra), Lamarck’s name 
for that large class of acephalous molluscs 
which have shells consisting of two pieces, 
commonly known as bivalves (oyster, mussel, 
&c.). 

Conchorogy, the science of shells, that 
department of zoology which treats of the 
nature, formation, and classification of the 
shells with which the bodies of many mol- 
lusca are protected; or the word may be 
used also to include a knowledge of the ani- 
mals themselves, in which case it is equiva- 
lent to rnalacoloyy. In systems of concho- 
logy shells are usually divided into three 
orders, Univalves, Bivalves, and Multi- 
valves, according to the number of pieces of 
which they are composed. See MoUitsca. 

Con'clave, the place where the cardinals 
assemble for the election of the pope; also 
the electoral assembly of the cardinals 
themselves. Pope Gregory X., whose elec- 
tion had been delayed for three years, esta- 
blished in the council at Lyons (1274) the 
regulations of the conclave. The cardinals 
are shut uj) together in a particular suite of 
apartments in the palace where the pontiff 
dies, and they are supposed to have no com- 
munication with the outside world during 
the period of the election. The companion, 
either lay or clerical, whom the cardinal is 
allowed to take with him into the conclave 
during the election of a pope is called a con- 
chivi.'it. The office is one of great delicacy 
and trust. 

Con' cord, in music, the combination of 
two or more sounds pleasing to the ear. 
Concords are the octave, the fifth, third, and 
sixth. The two first are called perfect^ be- 
cause as concords they are not liable to any 
alteration by sharps or fiats, l^he two last 
are called imperfect^ as being alterable. 

Concord, several places in the U. States, 
particularly the capital of New Hampshire, 
on the Merrimack, 60 miles n.n.w. Boston, 
one of the largest railway centres in New 
England. It has manufactures of carriages, 
hardware, cutlery, woollen fabrics, paper, 
&c. Pop. 13,843. 

Concor'dance, a book in which the princi- 
pal words used in any work or number of 
works, as the Scriptures, Shakspere, Milton, 
Tennyson, Homer, &c., are arranged alpha- 
betic^ly, and the book, chapter, and verse, 
or act, scene, line, or other suMivision in 
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which each word occurs, are noted; designed 
to assist an inquirer in finding any passage 
by means of any leading word which he can 
recollect, or to show the character of the 
language and style of any writer. Some of 
the iiuwt approved concordances in Knglish 
am those of the Bible by ('ruden, Butter- 
worth, Brown, and Taylor. ( >f non-biblical 
concordances, that of Alary (’owden Olarke 
to Shakspere deserves espticialiy to be men- 
tioned. 

Concor'dat, a convention between the 
pof>e, as hoa<l of the li. Catholic Church, 
and any secular government, for the settling 
of ecclesiastical relations. One of the most 
important of the earlier concordats, that of 
Worms, called also the Cafixtine ( 'nneordat, 
made in Iwtween l*ope (‘alixtus II. 

and the Kmprror Henry V., has been ro- 
ganled as the fundamental law of the church 
iiiOermany. Another celebrated concordat 
was that agreefl upon between (’ardiual 
(lonsalNi, in the name of Pius VII., and 
NnfKjleon in duly, 1801. By it the head 
of the state had the n(»mination of bisliops 
to the vacant sees; the clergy became sub- 
ject iu t<^m|)oral matters to the civil }M)wer; 
all imumiiitieH, ecc1e.siastical courts, and 
jurisdictions were abolished in Franco, and 
even th«‘ regulatniiis of the public worship 
and religious cereiiumios and the pastoral 
iwldresses of the clergy, were placed under 
the control of the secular authorities. Most 
of the«e provisi<m8 remain iu Franco at the 
present day. Since the middle of the 1 8th 
e*entury concordats have generally l»eeii 
adverse to the fjower of the jKqKJS. 

Con'erete, a technical term in logic, ap- 
plied to an object as it exists in nature, in- 
vested with all its attributes, or to the 
notion of such an object. Concrete is op- 
{)osite to a))stract. "Jlie names of individuals 
are concrete?; those of chuiscs, abstract. A 
concrete name is a name which stands for 
a thing; an abstract name is a name which 
stands for the attribute; <)f a thing. 

Con^crete, a eom|)ositiou used in building, 
consisting of hydraulic or other mortar 
mixed with gravel or stone cbippings about 
the size of a nut. It is used extensively In 
building under w'attjr, for example, to form 
the bottom of a canal or sluice, or the 
foundation of any structures raised in the 
sea; and it is also fre(|aently used to make 
a bed for asphalt pavements, or to form 
foundations for buildings of any kind. It 
is sometimes even used as the material 
with which the walls of houses are built, 
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the concrete being firmly rammed into 
moulds of the re(|uisite Hha|>e, and then 
allowed tt) set. 

Concre'tions, Moimin, in animal economy, 
hard substaiu'es that occasionally make 
their ap{)earani;e in dilTereut parts of tlu* 
body, .‘VS well in the solids as iu those cavi- 
ties destined to contain fiuids. They are 
usually named according to the p.-wts of the 
lK)dy ill wdiicli they occur, as sa/i- 

vari/y pancrvotiCy hrfuitic, puhnothtrtf, uri- 
nnrp concretions, &c. Their composition 
is eipially various, but the most common 
constituents are phosphates, urates, or other 
salts, in c<»nibination with muc?us, albumen, 
fibrin, luul other organic matter. fcJce (Vr/- 
cm/hs. 

Concn'binage, sexual (Hihabitation td a 
man without legal marriage. It was per- 
mitted among tlie ancient il«*brewB am I the 
Greeks without limitation; but aniong tlio 
Homans in t)>e case of unmarrifd iiH?n con- 
cubinago was limiH^d by the Lex . I alia and 
Hex I^tpia Poppica to a single concubim? of 
mean descent. 

Concurrent Jurisdiction, tin' jurisdiction 
of <Ulfercnt courts authoHzed to taki* c(>g- 
iii/ance of tin? same kind of cast'. In crimi- 
nal cases the court winch first takes upacaso 
has the right of prevention, that is, of tleci- 
ding upon that case extdiisive of the other 
courts which but for that rigid woidd have 
been t?<iually entitled to take cogni/ance of 
it. In civil cases it lies with tin? suitor to 
bring bis cause b(?foro any court he plea?n!M, 
which is eoin]>€?temt to take it up. 

Concussion of the Brain, a term appHisl 
to certain injuncs of the brain resulting 
from blows and falls, th<»ugh miatUunleil 
with fracture of the skull. Stu]>or or iiiseii- 
Hibility, sickness, impeded respimtion, and 
irregular pulse are the first symptoms, and 
though these may subside there is always 
for a time more or less risk of serious in- 
flammation of the liroin setting in. 

Condamine, C-it.Mir.rH MAUtK de j.a. Hce 
La (Umdaviinc. 

Condd (kOn-dH), town and fortress of 
France, dep. Nord, at the confluence of the 
Hayne and Hcheldt. It gave their title to 
the Conde family. Boj). JJ382. ~ For an- 
oth(;r < kindd see Condtl-$ur’Noireau, 

Cond^, JiTiuiH f>K Bourbon, founder of 
the bouse of, liom IT) 80; killed after battle 
of Jormac, 1669. Bee Ihurlnm. 

Cond^, liOUiH DE Bourbon, Prince op 
(the Great Cond^^ a famous general, Ikuti 
in 1621. In 1641 be married a niece of 
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Cardinal Kichelieu. Hie defeat of the Spa- 
nish at Hocroi, in 1643, was followed, in 
1645, by his defeat of Mercy at Nordlingen, 
and by his capture of Dunkirk in 1646, the 
year in which he inherited his father’s title. 
During the troubles of the Fronde he at 
first took the side of the court; but believ- 
ing himself to be ill requited by Mazarin, 
he put himself at the head of the faction of 
the Pctita Mattrex, and was imprisoned for 
a year by Mazarin (1650). On his release 
he at once put himself at the head of a new 
fVonde, entered upon negotiations with 
Spain, and, his attack on Paris being inde- 
cisive, retired to the Netherlands, where he 
was appointed generalissimo of the Spanish 
armies. In this capacity he unsuccessfully 
besieged Arras in 1664; but he was more 
fortunate at Valenciennes in 1656, and at 
Cambrai in 1657. In 1658 he was defeated 
before Dunkirk by Turenne, but was re- 
stored to his rank in France after the peace 
of 1 659. In 1 668 he accomplished the reduc- 
tion of Franche Comt4 in three weeks; and 
in 1674 he defeated the Prince of Orange 
at Seuef. His successes over Montecuculi 
in Alsace in 1676 closed his military career. 
Four years later he retired to Chantilly, 
near Paris, and died at Fontainebleau in 
1087. 

tlond4, Louis Joseph de Bourbon, 
Prince of, bom at Chantilly in 1736; only 
son of the Duke of Bourbon and the Princess 
of Hesse-Kheinfels. He distinguished him- 
self in the Seven Years’ war, and in 1762 
defeated the Prince of Brunswick at Johan- 
nisberg. On the outbreak of the revolution 
in 1789 he emigrated, and in 1792 formed, 
at Worms, a corps of emigrant nobility, 
which first joined the Austrian, and in 1795 
the English service. In 1797 he entered the 
Ilussian service, but in 1800, after the sepa- 
ration of Kussia from the coalition, ' re- 
entered for a time the English army. He 
lived in England till 1813, returned to Paris 
in 1814, received various honours, and at- 
tended the king in his flight to Ghent. On 
his return he was appointed president of a 
bureau of the chamber of peers, but soon 
after retired to Chantilly. He died at Paris 
in 1818, 

Condensa'tion, in chemistry and physics, 
the act of reducing a gas or vapour to a 
liquid or solid form. Surface condensatixm, 
a mode of condensing steam by bringing it 
in contact with cold metallic surfaces in 
place of by injecting cold water. 

CondeiiseMi Milk, milk preserved by eva- 


porating part of its moisture, mixing with 
refined powdered sugar, and packing in air- 
tight cans hermetically sealed: the sugar 
may also be omitted. 

Conden'ser, a syringe by which air is 
compressed into a receiver. Also a vessel 
in which aqueous or other vapours are con- 
densed by cooling into the liquid form. 

Condensing Steam-engine. See Steam- 
eTtyinie. 

Condescen'dence, in Scots law, one of the 
written pleadings in a process put in by the 
pursuer, and containing a distinct statement 
of the facts and allegations, together with 
the pleas in law on which his case is founded. 

Cond^-sur-Noireau (kon-da-sur-nwa-ro), 
a town, France, dep. Calvados, at the con- 
fluence of the Noireau and Drouance. Chief 
manufacture, cotton. Pop. 7279. 

Condillac (kon -de-yak), I^tienne Bonnot 
i)K, French philosopher, bom in 1 7 1 5. His Es- 
sai sur rOrigine des Connaissances Humaines 
(1746), in large part a polemic against ab- 
stract methods of philosophizing, struck the 
key-note of his system, and his Traits des 
Systkmes (1749) continued the condemna- 
tion of all systems not evolved from expe- 
rience, from sensation. In 1754 appeared 
his Traitd des Sensations, and in 1755 his 
Trait(5 des Animaux, a criticism on Buflon. 
The sagacity and clearness of his writings 
led to his appointment as tutor to the 
nephew of Louis XV., the infant Duke of 
Famia, for whom he wrote in 1755 his 
Cours d’ Etudes, including a grammar, an 
Art d’ Ecrire, an Art de Raisonner, an Art de 
Penser, and a general history. His work 
Le (^ommerce et le Gouvernement appeared 
ill the same year as the Wealth of Nations 
(1776), and^was no unworthy companion to 
it. In 1768 he w^as elected to the Academy. 
He (lied shortly after the publication of his 
Logic in 1780, his Langue des Calculs being 
published posthumously in 1798. 

Conditioned and Unconditioned, in phi- 
losophy, terms introduced by Sir William 
Hamilton. The Unconditioned is regarded 
by Sir William Hamilton as a genus includ- 
ing two species; the Infinite, or the uncon- 
ditionally unlimited, and the Absolute, or 
the unconditionally limited; and the tbeski 
which be maintaijis and expounds, and which 
forms one of the leading doctrines of his phi- 
losophical system, is that the Unconditioned, 
as thus explained, is entirely unthinkable* 
The mind is confined, in point of knowledge 
though not of faith, to the limited and oon£- 
tion^ — ^the Conditioned being the mean be- 
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tween two unconditionates, mutually exclu- 
sive and ec^ually inconceivable, but of which, 
on the pnnciples of Ciuitradictiou and ex- 
cluded middle, om mmt U' luimitUal iie€e 9 ' 
mry. ITius infinite space is inconceivable by 
us, w'hile at the same time it is equally im- 
possible to us to conceive of space aa finite; 
yet one of these must be a<lnutted necessary, 
and our conception is in some sense a mean 
between the inconcoivables, "fhe doctrine 
was applied by Hansel to detennino the 
limits of reli^nous thought. 

Condom (kon-don), a town of S. W. 
France, dep. (iers, on a height above the 
Baise. It lias a dilapidated cathedral, now 
the parish church. A considerable trivle is 
carried on. Pop. 8553. 

Condona'tion, in law, forgiveness of in- 
jury. In an action for divorce on the 
ground of ivdultery it is a It^gal plea in 
defence. 

Con'dor (Spanish name, from Peruvian 
cuntur)f a South American bird, the *Sfirc<»- 
rhamphns yryphua^ one of the largest of tbo 
Vulturida' or vulturiue birds, in its essuii' 
tial features it rt;senibles the couimon vul- 
tures, differing fiiun tlu ui niaitdy in tlie 
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largo cartilaginous caruncle which sur- 
mounts its lieak, and in the large size of its 
oval and longitudinal nostrils placed almost 
at the extremity of the cere. Desjiite the 
many stories of its gigantic projiortioni^ 
Humboldt met with no specimens whose 
wings exceeded 9 feet in expanse, though 
it has occasionally been knowm to attain 
an expanse of 14 feet. It is found in 
greatest numbers in the Andes chain, fre- 
quenting rc^ons frtim 10,(M)0 to 15,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, where they breed, 
depositing their two white eggs on the bare 
rock. lli€\y are generally to l»e seen in 
groups of three or four, and only descend to 


the plains under stress of hunger, when 
they will successfully attack sheep, goats, 
deer, and buUooks. They prefer carrion, 
however, and, when they have opportunity, 
gorge themselves until they liecome inca- 
pable of rising from the ground, and so Iw- 
come a prey to tlie Indians. Ilie king- 
vulture {S. Papa) is anotlier bird of the 
same genus. 

Condorcet (kon-dor-sfi), Mauik Jkan 
Antoine Nicolah dk Cakitat, Maiujuw 
UK, an eminent French writer, l)orn in 1743. 
At the age of twenty one ho pn'sented to 
the Academy of Scienws an Fssui sur le 
Calcul Integral, and in 1707 his Hemoiro 
sur le Probli ine des I’rois Points appeart'd, 
l*oth lieiiig afterwards united niuler the title 
of Kssais d'Analyse. I'he merit of this work 
gained for him in 17()U a seat in the Aca- 
tleiny of Sciences, of which, after the pub- 
lication of his Eloges des Acadt'^micieiiH 
inorts avant 1899 (1773), he was apiHiintiMl 
iH'rpetual secretary (1777). In 1777 bis 
Theory of Comets gained the prize olfered 
by the Acatleniy of Berlin; he enriched the 
'i'ransm^tiems of many learned si>cietios; and 
t(K)k an active iiart in the Kiicyclopedu\ 
During the troubles of the first Frum^h re- 
volution his syiiqtathieH were strongly en- 
gaged on the side of the [teople. i^y the 
city i»f Paris he was eliM^ted deputy to the 
legislative assembly, of which bo was s«»on 
appointed secretary, and in Feliruary, 175*2, 
president. On th<! trial of Louis he was in 
favour of the severest sentence not <.‘apita]; 
at the same time be pro(HiHe<l to abolish 
capital piuiishmeiiiH, exce]it in cnae of crimes 
£^(ainst the state. The fall of the ( iiroudist 
party, May 31, 175*3, prevented the con- 
stitution which Condorcet had drawn up 
from lieing accepteil, and lie freely criti- 
cised the constitution which took its place 
he was denounced as l>eing an accomplice 
of Brissot. Madame Verney, a woman of 
noble feelings, secreted liiin for eight months, 
during which he wrote his Kstiuisse (run 
Tableau HisWrique des IVogrls de T Esprit 
Humain. l^est he should endanger her safety, 
however, he left the house s<icretly in op- 
position to her wishes, fled from l*aHs, and 
wandered al)out till arrested and thrown 
into prison, where, March 28, 1794, he was 
found dead on the floor, having apparently 
swallowed poison. 

Coadottieri (kon-dot-tC^kVe), an Itidian 
name given to the ca|>tains of those bands 
of mercenary fsddn^rs who, in the 14th and 
15th centuries, hired, themselves out t^i carry 
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oa the petty wars of the Italian states. 
Montreal d’Albarno, a gentleman of Pro- 
vence, was the iiret to give definite organi- 
zation to a lawless band of this kind, and 
many of them attained a considerable size 
and power. One of the most noted was the 
company of Sforza Attendolo, whose son 
made himself duke of Milan. For the most 
part these mercenaries were good soldiers 
and splendidly equipped, but rapacious and 
cruel to all but their own class. 

Conduction. See Heat, 

Conduc'tor, or Lightwino-conddctor, an 
instrument by means of which either the 



L i ghtn ing-conductor. 

a 6 Varlout forms of Rods, c df. V arioun forms of Tips. 
ghi, Various forms of Attachments. 

electricity of the clouds, the cause of light- 
ning, is conducted without explosion into 
the earth, or the lightning itself is received 
and con(iucted (juietly into the earth or 
water without injuring buildings, shi])8, &c. 
It was invented by Benjamin Franklin 
about 1752, and met with speedy general 


adoption, the first conductor in England 
being erected in 1762. It usually consists 
of a stout iron rod with one or more points 
at the top, the lower end being metallically 
connected with thick strips of copper which 
are carried into the ground to a considerable 
depth and terminated, if possible, in water 
or in wet earth. Various other forms of 
conductors have been introduced, such as 
are shown in the accompanying cut, where 
a is a conductor consisting of metallic strips 
joined together, b a conductor of copper 
wires intertwined with iron rods, e a con- 
ductor consisting of a metallic strip forming 
a tube with spiral flanges. Various kinds 
of tips are also in use, as will be seen in 
the cut, d being formed of several metals 
inclosed the one within the other, the most 
fusible being outside; (j, h, i show how in 
some cases successive sections of rods are 
connected. 

Conduit (kun'dit), a line of pipes or an 
underground channel of some kind for the 
conveyance of water. 

Con'dyle (Gr. I'ondylos)^ in anat. a pro- 
tuberance on the end of a bone serving to 
form an articulation with another lx)ne: 
more especially applied to the prominence 
of the occipital bone for articulation with 
the spine. 

Condy*s Fluid, a preparation of pennan- 
ganate of potash which is largely used as a 
decwlorizer and disinfectant in fevers, &c. It 
is also employed as a gargle in diphtheria 
and other throat affections, and is especially 
valuable for cleansing ulcers and sores. 
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BLACKIE’S 

MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 

OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

A HANDY-BOOK OF REFERENCE ON ALL SUBJECTS AND FOR ALL READERS, 
WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND A SERIES OF MAI’S. 

EDITED BY 

CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Editor of **OgiIvie’.s Imperial Dictionary," &c. 


The Modern Cyclopedia has been designed as a handy-book of reference 
for all readers. It presents its information in concise and tersefy 7vritten articles.^ 
comprised in eight compact volumeSy issued at a very moderate price. It is 
thus well adapted for everyday use and ready reference, and will be specially 
valuable to those who, through the pressure of their daily occupations, can spare 
little time to acquire information on the many topics with which they desire to 
become better acquainted. It is fully abreast of the times, and forms practically 
a Library in itself^ furnishing information on all classes of subjects - literary, 
historical, biographical, mercantile, political, geograjihical, technical, and scien- 
tific. 

The Modern Cyclopedia will, in short, be found in every respect amply 
to meet the requirements of everyday life, in that it is briefs reliable^ lucidf 
handy y comprehensive y and cheap. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ATHENASUM. 

*‘Thc Modem Cycto^dia promiseft to suit the 
wants of a large and increasing section of the public. 
It is well printed on good paper, and the articles 
are short and usually conci-se. The tone is gener- 
ally sensible and the nuuter b usually sound. On 
the whole, the editor may be congratulated on 
haying performed an exceedingly difficult task so 
fur sadsfiactorily." 


SPECTA TOR. 

*‘The Modern Cydopedin is, no far as wc have 
tested the articles, destined to be not so much a 
rival as a valuable addition to the various books of ^ ' 
reference now in existence. T*hey are distinguished ) 
by accuracy not less than by succinctness. We | 
have been particularly struck with the scientific, 
geographical, and legal articles. The work is being 
admirably supervised by Dr. Annandale,” 
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BLACKIE'S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. 

OPINIONS OF THE V^^^^Continued. 


BRITISH WEEKLY. 

“ The Modem Cyclopedia makes an excellent be- 
ginning. The name of the editor and publishers is 
sufficient guarantee of its quality. It Is cheap, un- 
ambitious, practical, full, and, so far as we have 
tested it, accurate. The illustrations are plentiful 
and generally useful. The pronunciation of words 
is given — an excellent feature.'* 

SCOTSMAN. 

*‘The volume is handy in size, and as the whole 
number of articles is very great, most of them are of 
necessity very brief. So far as a cursory examina- 
tion has revealed, they leave nothing to be desired 
in the matter of accuracy. Taken altogether, this 
cyclopedia bids fair to be a valuable addition to the 
number of less ambitious works of general reference. " 

SCHOOL GUARDIAN. 

For the teacher a work of this kind is almost 
indispensable, and we know of no other that com- 
bines in .so high a degree the qualities of conciseness, 
comprehensiveness, and cheapness." 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

“ To the average reader, who wishes to under- 
stand as he goes, this work will be invaluable. 
Every article, however brief, appears to be the 
result of conscientious labour, the best and latest 
authorities have been consulted, and tlie informa- 
tion is conveyed in language clear and concise." 

SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 

** Every educated and intelligent person finds an 
encyclopedia almost indispensable, and the best 
substitute for huge works is such a book as Blackie’s 
Modem Cyclopedia. 1 1 is in every way an excellent 
work, which would be very welcome to teachers 
and elder pupils, in every class of school library." 

CHRISTIAN LEADER. 

What the reader wants nowadays is a book for 
which he does not need a desk or a table, but which 
he can hold in his hand; and we therefore hail with 
sincere p1eas\ire the appearance of the first volume 
of Blackie's Modem Cyclopedia. The common 
need of the great mass of readers has been accurately 
gauged, and while nothing superfluous is given 
nothing is omitted which the average reader is likely 
to require. The scientific and biographical depart- 
ments, carefully brought down to date, are especially 
well done : the work throughout is copiously illus- 


trated, and the material get-up is in every way so 
perfect that it is a pleasure to handle the book. We 
venture to predict that it will be one of the most 
popular as well as most useful works of its class." 

ARCHITECT. 

** Hitherto it was the custom to treat encyclo- 
pedias as if they must consist of cumbersome 
volumes. Messrs. Blackie & Son have had the 
courage to depart from precedents, and their 
Modem Cyclopedia will assert its title in form as in 
other ways. The volumes will be octavo in size, 
and not too heavy for a child to hold. Knowledge 
of every kind is introduced, the biographies of living 
celebrities being included. The articles are neces- 
sarily condensed, but are readable and suggestive. 
They are embellished by many woodcuts. More 
attention is given to architecture and architects than 
in many larger works, and the illustrations are ex- 
cellent. The volumes will promote household edu- 
cation. For colonists and all who can have only 
portable libraries they will be invaluable.'* 

NORTH BRITISH MAIL. 

** A new departure that will be viewed with 
intense satisfaction by everybody. The volume is 
handy in size, and wonderfully convenient for 
speedy everyday reference; and the subjects have 
been dealt with in a concise yet popular way that 
is certain to recommend it to all classes of readers. 
Not too much about anything or anybody, but yet 
telling all that is worth knowing about everything 
and everybody, seems to be the pre-eminent speciality 
of Blackie’s Modem Cyclopedia.^* 

The ECHO. 

"If this first volume is an example of what its 
successors arc to be, Blackie’s Modem Cyclopedia 
will prove one of the very best works of its class. 
The Cyclopedia is in good hands; Dr. Charles 
Annandale, of the Imperial Dictionary^ is its 
editor." 

SCIENCE AND ART. 

"This amazingly cheap and handy volume of 
reference reflects the greatest credit upon all con- 
cerned in its production. As the work, when com- 
pleted, will be a library in itself, it should find a 
place in the homes of rich and poor alike, and we 
are sure that no one will consult these volumes with- 
out acquiring accurate and valuable information 
upon subjects connected with almost every depart- 
ment of knowledge. " 
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OGILVIE’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


A COMPLETE Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, 
Technological, & Pronouncing. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LKD 
NEW EDITION. 

CAREFULLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.l). 

Illustrated by above Three Thousand Engravifii*s on H'ood. 

The reception accorded by the press and the public to this new edition of the 
Imperial Dictionary has been such as to show that the care and labour be- 
stowed upon it have met with due recognition, and to prove that it will continue 
fully to maintain its established position as a standard lexicon of the English 
language, and as a work of the highest utility for the purposes of general refer- 
ence and everyday requirement. 

The number of words now contained in the work is estimated at not less than 
130,000. The four volumes comi)rise a total of 3000 pages, each page consist- 
ing of three columns closely printed in a clear and distinct manner Not only 
has a vast amount of fresh material been incorporated, but all the articles pre- 
viously in the work have been carefully revised, the result being that in a great 
majority of cases they have been entirely rewritten. 

Of modern terms belonging to science, technology, and the arts, a very com- 
plete collection will be found in this work. The number of such words introduced 
in recent times, and now continually to be met with in periodical and general 
literature, is so great that a dictionary explaining such terms is indispensable. 

The Imperial Dictionary is also very full in words and phrases collected 
from the most distinguished poets and prose writers of the present or of recent 
times. Many colloquialisms and even slang words and expressions have now 
been inserted and explained, as well as provincialisms, Americanisms, and foreign 
words used by English writers. 

The discrimination of synonyms has been carefully attended to, a large 
number of such words having been grouped together and compared, and their 
different meanings and usages contrasted and exemplified. 
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OGILVIE'S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY— 

As an Encyclopedic Dictionary the Imperial combines the advantages of an 
ordinary dictionary with those of an encyclopedia. And as there are many 
objects and terms of which no adequate description or definition can be given 
by mere words, this dictionary does not rely upon verbal description alone, the 
definitions being supplemented by upwards of 3000 -accurate and beautiful wood 
engravings. 

The etymology in this edition has been altogether remodelled and brought up 
to the present state of knowledge on the subject. The pronunciation also has 
been inserted throughout, the words in all cases being re-spelled according to a 
simple and easily intelligible system of transliteration. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The TIMES. 

**So far as vocabulary and treatment are con- 
cerned, we should not wish for anything better than 
the new * Imperial.' Few, except specialists, are 
likely to come across terms not to be found here; 
and the definitions are accurate and intelligible, 
developing into detailed explanations where neces- 
sary. The etymology is clear and concise, and the 
illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well 
executed." 

The SPECTATOR. 

“A laborious enterprise, for which we have only 
words of cordial praise. . . It is the best English 
Lexicon of the time, and will remain so until, as 
Burns said of De Lolme’s British CoHStitutumf 
we find a better." 

Ths ATHENMUM. 

**In every particular this new edition of Dr. 
Ogilvie's work b a great advance upon the old one. 
The encyclopedic method of treatment which has 
been adopted will be found of the greatest service, 
affording as it does to the reader the advantage of 
the ordinary dictionary combined with those of the 
encyclopedia. Scientific and technical terms are 
fully represented, and the articles dealing with them, 
though necessarily succinct, seldom omit any point 
of real interest or value.** 

Th$ PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The work as it stands, by its thoroughness, 
copiousness, handsome form, clear t3rpc, neat and 
aj^ropriate illustrations, is likely to hold its place 
for a long time as the most satisfactory English 
Dictionary for general -use.** 


The SCOTSMAN, 

** Beyond all question the fullest and most faithful 
record in existence of the English language m its 
present .stage of development. The Imperial 
Dictionary in its revised form will at any rate serve 
the requirements of the present generation.’* 

The ACADEMY. 

**Our vocabulary of praise would fail us if we 
tried to say all that we really think of this Dictionary. 
A somewhat searching use of the earlier volumes 
has entirely tended to confirm the very high opinions 
which we have more than once already expressed. 
Members of the literary profession cannot over- 
estimate the obligations they owe to Dr. Annandale.*' 

The ST JAMESES GAZETTE. 

**A work which fairly deserves the epithet of 
monumental. It is the best dictionary of its kind 
in the English language, and its kind is the best 
It deserves a place in every public and private 
library in Great Britain.** 

The SA TURD A Y RE VIEW. 

“A monument of patience, industry, and good 
work. From beginning to end it has received the 
same thorough and conscientious care; it is copious, 
it is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it 
is admirably printed on good paper. . It 
will be for many years the most serviceable and 
most highly valued of English Dictionaries.** 

The GUARDIAN. 

**This magnificent reissue places Englishmen in 
possession of the most exhaustive book of reference 
to their own language that has yet been comped. 
It is certainly the most useful and cornfarehentive 
English Dictionary now existing.** 
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yOZ. VI. JUST ISSUED. 

THE 

HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 

EDITED BY 

HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL, 

WITH NEARLY SIX HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY 

GORDON BROWNE. 


The great and merited success of Mr. Irving’s efforts to represent the plays ol 
Shakespeare worthily upon the stage has gained him a place in the front rank 
of living interpreters of the works of the great dramatist. An edition of Shake- 
speare issued under his editorship, ably seconded by Mr. Frank Marshall and 
several other Shakespearean scholars of note, is therefore one to give promise 
of high excellence. 

Text.— ‘The Text is given entire. In doubtful or corrupt passages the best readings 
of former editors have been adopted, or new and preferable readings substituted, the 
grounds for and against all changes of importance being fully set forth in the notes. 
Brackets and a simple line in the margin show what portion.«i of each play may Ixe omitted 
to suit it for stage representation or public or private reading, when time is limited. The 
.Poems aie given complete. 

Pictorial Illustration. — Mr. Gordon Browne’s drawings arc the outcome of a 
special study of Shakespeare carried on over a period of several years. They consist of 
37 full-page etchings, and above 550 designs printed in the text. 

Introductions and Notes. — Three Introductions are prefixed to each play. The 
first dealing with the literary; the second with the stage history of the play; the third 
consisting of critical remarks on the subject, construction, and characters. In the Notes 
the needs of the general reader, and not merely of the Shakespearean student, have l>ccn 
kept in view. Rare words and phrases are illustrated by quotations from Shakespeare 
Mmself or the literature of his day. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“This luuulsomeljr |»rinte<I edition aims «t being poptibur 
amd practicsL Add to these edvmtages Mr. Gordon 
Bromie’s iUustrsdons. and enough has t>«en said to ns, 
conMnend an edition vbith wtU win public recognltko by 
its unique and serriceabte qualities. 

“Edited la a really good workntaniike manner. The 
edition has the further merit of being beautiftiHy printed. 
Mf. Gordon Broama’s lUustradoas are amongst the roost 
perfect thiagnof the kind we have ever seen,’*— 5/. Jamts's 
Caseetu. 


“It is not a scholar's Shakespeare, or a biI>U 0 T>hile*s 
Shakespeare, or an artist's Shakespeare; it is cMentlaily 
a Shakespeare for the general reader. Mr. Frank Mar> 
shall has done his work conscientiously, ingeniously, and 
altogether well."— /’Vt// Mall GaMtU*, 

"In the ‘Henry Irving .Shakespeare' we have not a 
popular edition alone, or a student's edition alone, but an 
edition which wilt meet the ustes and satisfy the require* 
roents of every possible reader, teamed or mtlearned, 
young or <Mi"--Manehtsttr Exatnintr, 
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Blackie & Son's Publications. 


In crtrwn Svo, cloth degant^ olwine edges. 

Each book is beautifully illustrated with fulbpage pictures by the best artists. 

HENTY’S HISTORICAL TALES. 

" Any one who wants an interesting, wholesome, and instructive story may have his chdce in Mr. Henty’s books."» 

SptcttUor, 


THE LION OF ST. MARK : A Tale of Venice in the Fourteenth Century. 6s. 

” Every boy should read T/u Lion of St. Mark. Mr, | wholesome, or more vivacious. From first to last it will be 
Henty has never produced any story more delightful, more I read with keen enjoyment.”— .TAr Saturday Review 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE : A Tale of Fontenoy and Culloden. 6 j. 

“ Ronald, the hero, is very like the hero of Quentin i ever read. For freshness of treatment and variety of in« 
Durward. It is as good a narrative of the kind as we have I cident, Mr. Henty has here surpassed himself.”— 

FOR THE TEMPLE : A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 6s. 

“Told with all the force of descriptive power which has i boy ’ as well as the younger ones will delight in this narra> 
made the author's war stories so famous, and many an 'old I tive of that awful }>age of history.”— CAtrrcA Times. 

THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN : A Story of the Times of Hannibal. 6s. 

“ 7'he Young Carthaginian ought to be popular with I affected by a graphic picture of the days and deeds of 
boys who are not too ill instructed or too dandified to be I Hannibal.”— .<4 /ArrnvMm. 

WITH WOLFE IN CANADA; Or, The Winning of a Continent. 6s, 

“ It is not only a lesson in history as Instructively as it Is i thrilling tale of adventure and peril by flood and field.”— 
graphically told, but also a deeply interesting and often | Illustrated London News. 

THE LION OF THE NORTH : A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus and the Wars 
of Religion. 6 j. 

“ As we might expect from Mr. Henty the tale is a clever I to read it conscientiously, they can hardly fail to be profited 
and instructive piece of history, and as boys maybe trusted I as well as pleased.”— ZAt; Times. 

THROUGH THE FRAY ; A Story of the Luddite Riots. 6s. 

"Mr. Henty ln.fpires a love and admiration for straight* j of the many good books Mr. Henty has produced, and 
forwardness, truth, and courage. This is one of the best I deserves to be classed with Facing Death." -^Standard. 

TRUE TO THE OLD FLAG t A Tale of the American War of Independence. 6s, 

" Does Justice to the pluck and determination of the Britbh soldiers."— 7Ae Times. 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA Or, The Beginnings of an Empire, dr. 

" In this book Mr. Henty has contrived to exceed him* i pictures by Gordon Browne add greatly to the interest of 
self in stirring adventures and thrilling situations. The 1 the hook."— Saturday Review, 

IN FREEDOM'S CAU SE • A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 6s. 

*' Mr. Henty has broken new ground as an historical novelist His tale of the days of Wallace and Bruce is full of stintnf 
action, and will commend itself to hoys.''~-‘witheptaum. 
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HENTY’S HISTORICAL TALESr—Cmtinued. 


“ Mr. Henty*s resources command admiration. It is difltcuU not to admire the InKcnuity—not to speak of the skill and 
Invention— displayed by this accomplished writer.”— Si/Mrd&tv Revitw. 


UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG : A Tale of the Spanish Main. 6s. 

** I can thoroughly recommend Under Draite's Fla^"— Truth, 

"A book of adventure, where the hero meets with c.\pericnce enough one would think to turn his hair gray."— /fttr/rr-'i 
Monthly Magasine. 

THE CAT OF BUBASTES: A Story of Ancient Egypt. 5^. 

“The story is highly enjoyaltic. We have pictures of I and of other things which may still l>e seen vividly portrayed 
Egyptian domestic life, of sport, of religious cercinonial, I by the brush of Egyptian artists.”— ..S>ivrfa/t>r. 

IN THE REIGN OF TERROR: The Adventures of a Westminster Boy during 
the French Revolution. 55. 

“Harry Sandwlth, the Westminster buy. may fairly be 1 boys by the audacity and peril they depict. The story U 
said to beat Mr. Henty's record. His adventures will ilcUght I otic of Mr. Henty's best."— Revitv/. 

ORANGE AND GREEN : A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 5 f. 

“The narrative is free from the vice of prejudice. uikI i ot every young .stuiient of Iri.sh history without delay."— 
ripples with life. Orange and Green should be in the hands I Belfast Mormng Aeu>s. 

THE BRAVEST OF THE 15 RAVE : Or, With Peterborough in Spain. 5^. 

“ Mr. Hcnty never loses sight of the moral purpose of his i and lovingkindness, as indispeiiMble to the making of an 
work— to enforce the dcKtrmc of courage and truth, mercy ( liiiglish geiulemaii."— AriO' '/elexra/h. 

FOR NAME AND FAME: Or, Through Afghan Passes. 5.' 

“ The bc.st feature of the book— apart from the interest of its scenes of adventure— Is Its honest effort to do Justice to the 
l>atriotism of the Afghan people.*'— An/>‘ Aews. 

THE DRAGON AND THE RAVEN : Or, The Days of King Alfred. 51. 

“ We know of no popular book in which the stirring incidents of the reign of the heroic Saxon king are made accessible 
to young readers a.s they arc here." — Sco/snutn. 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND: A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. 5J. 

“ Mr. Henty has developed for himself a type of histori- I behalf, the historical labours of Sir Walter Scott In the land 
cal novel for boys which bids fair to supplement, on their I of iiciioii.”— -Standard, 

BY SHEER PLUCK. A Talc of the Ash.anti War. 5.L 

“Written with a simple directness, force, and purity of j could l>e desired, setting before the boys ii bright and bratliig 
style worthy of Defoe. Morally the book is everything that I ideal of the English gentleimin."— CArf/f/an t.eader. 


CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR ; A Tale of the Gold Fields of California. Or. 

“The portraits of Captain Bayley, and the hcad*nuster i adventures in California are told with that vigour whkh it 
of Westminster school, are admirably drawn; and the I peculiar to Mr. Henty.*'— T'/u' //carfvwiy, 

A FINAL RECKONING : A Tale of Bu.sh Life in Australia. 

“ Mr. Henty has oever published a more reatlaUe, a more carefully constructed, or a better written story than this 
thrilling talc^—Spectator. 

FACING DEATH: Or the Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of the Coal Mines, ss. 

" It is wen lUustrated, and is a real good story really well told."— 
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2n crown Boo^ cloth &§gant^ olwine edges. 

Each book b beautifully illuftrated with full-page Picturea by notable artbts. 

MANVILLE FENN’S STORIES OF ADVENTURE. 


^ Mr. Fenn standi in the foremost rank of writers tn this department."»i> 0 ^ New, 


DICK O* THE FENS : A Romance of the Great East Swamp. 6s, 

*‘We have not of late come across a hiitoricai dcUon, t beso heartily and umeservedly praised, it b itsantboiP*s 
whether intended for boys or for men, which deserves to i masterpiece as yet.**—Seee*atffr. 

QUICKSILVER *. Or a Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. 6s, 

j^M'okrt/xwr’is little short of an Inspiraden. In it that | has surpassed himself. It is an Ideal book for a boy*e 
prince of story-writers for boys-»Geor(re Manvilie Fenn— I library."— /Vurcfift*/ Ttacktr. 

DEVON BOYS : A Tale of the North Shore. 6s. 

** An admirable story, as remarkable for the individuality I coast scenery and life la North Devon. It Is one of tilt 
of its youni; heroes as for the excellent descriptions of I best books wchave seen this season.”— wf/ArMWMM. 

BROWNSMITH^S BOY : A Romance in a Garden. 6j. 

"Mr, Fenn’s books are amonif the best, if not altogether the best, of the stories for boys. Mr. Fenn Is at his best in 
Jirmnsmitk's Boy,'''-,Pictorial IVorU. 

BUNYIP LAND • The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea. 6s, 

•* One of the best tales of adventure produced by any living writer."- DoitOr Chronicle. 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET: A Tale of the Land of the Incas. 6s. 

*' There could be no more welcome present for a boy."— of EdHctUion. 

IN THE KING^S NAME : Or the Cruise of the ‘‘Kestrel.” 6s, 

"The best of all Mr. Fenn’s productions in this field,"— Newt. 

MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN : Her Voyage to the Unknown Isle. Jr. 

"Jules Verne himself never constructed a more marvel- 1 that are always conspicuous in Mr. Penn’s stories."— 
lout tale. It contains the strongly marked English features I Christian Leader. 

YUSSUF THE GUIDE : Being the Strange Stoiy of Travels in Asia Minor. $s, 

" The experiences with the brigands will be esj>eciany delightful to boya"— ^mltrmew. 

MENtlARDOC: A Story of Cornish Nets and Mines. 5r. 

" They are real living boys. The Cornish fishermen are t water, and they stand out from the pigos la fbdr Jessefys 
drawn from life, they are racy of the soil, salt with the sea- t and sea-bCMris.*'— 

PATIENCE WINS : Or, War in the Works. $s, 

*' Mr. Fenn is at his best in Patentee tVins. It is sure to | idea of that which was the real state of one of our fautgeit 
prove acceptable to youthful readers, and will give a good I manufacturing towns not many years ago,"— GwanhiMS. 

NAT THE NATURALIST . A Boy’s Adventures in Eastern Seas. $s. 

" Among foe best ol foe mnny good books for boys that have come out this season."— TVwnrr. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 49 & 50 OLD BAILEY, KQ 

GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, AND DUBUN. 







